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PREFACE. 


The  Author  deeply  regrets  the  delay  which  has  oc- 
curred in  the  completion  of  his  work.    It  has  been 
occasioned  by  circumstances  beyond  his  control,  and 
which  it  would  be  impertinent  to  detail  to  his  readers. 
It  is  sufficient  to  remark  that,  when  he  committed 
himself  to  the  engagement,  he  had  the  prospect  of  un- 
interrupted leisure, — so  far  at  least  as  the  avocations 
of  the  dissenting  ministry  permitted.  Subsequent 
events  have  materially  altered  his  position,  and  his 
work  has  consequently  proceeded  amidst  many  inter- 
ruptions. It  has  frequently  been  laid  aside  for  months, 
and  then  been  resumed  during  brief  intervals  snatched 
from  other  and  pressing  occupations.   To  his  own  mind 
the  preparation  of  the  work  has  been  a  solace  much 
needed  and  never  failing.  Separated  unexpectedly  from 
a  people  whose  enduring  kindness  and  tender  sympathy 
will  never  be  forgotten,  it  would  have  been  strange 
if  gloomy  and  painful  thoughts  had  not  occasionally 
disturbed  his  peace.    When  memory,  however,  has 
sought  to  dwell  upon  the  past — the  brightness  of  which 
stood  out  in  striking  contrast  with  the  anticipated 
darkness  of  the  future — he  has  found  relief  and  happi- 
ness in  the  labors  to  which  he  was  pledged. 

The  present  work  owes  its  origin  to  a  course  of  lec- 
tures which  the  Author  delivered  to  the  congregation 
meeting  in  Devonshire  Square,  London.  It  is,  how- 
ever, entirely  new,  not  containing  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  a  single  sentence  of  his  lectures.  On 
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revising  his  manuscript  for  publication  he  found 
it  would  be  necessary  to  recompose  the  whole,  the  style 
of  the  two  species  of  composition  being  so  essentially 
different.  It  was  his  original  intention  to  bring  down 
the  history  to  a  much  later  period  ;  but  he  soon  found 
that  this  could  not  be  done  within  the  limits  he  had  pre- 
scribed to  himself,  without  passing  over  some  important 
periods  in  a  hurried  and  unsatisfactory  manner.  The 
history  of  Protestant  Nonconformity  is  so  ])lended  with 
the  progress  of  civil  freedom,  as  to  render  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  latter  essential  to  an  accurate  esti- 
mate and  due  appreciation  of  the  former.  He  there- 
fore determined  to  close  his  present  labors  at  the 
Restoration,  and  he  hopes  that  his  readers  will  ap- 
prove of  his  decision.  He  wishes  the  work  to  be 
regarded  as  complete,  and  himself  as  free  from  any 
obligation  to  carry  it  further.  Should  his  life,  how- 
ever, be  spared,  and  his  other  engagements  permit 
his  doing  so,  he  contemplates  at  some  future  period 
the  publication  of  another  volume  on  the  modern 
liistory  of  Nonconformity. 

In  the  meantime,  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  judg- 
ment the  public  will  pass  on  his  labors.  He  does 
not  affect  to  be  indifferent,  neither  is  he  anxious  on  this 
point.  He  has  done  his  best,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  faithfully  to  exhibit  the  history  he  had 
undertaken.  Of  one  thing  he  is  certain,  and  no  hos- 
tile criticisms  will  deprive  him  of  the  conviction, — 
he  has  not  knowingly  misrepresented  a  single  event 
or  character.  That  he  has  fallen  into  some  inaccura- 
cies, he  is  prepared  to  learn  ; — that  he  has  "  falsified 
history,  or  defamed  the  character  of  the  dead,"  he  un- 
hesitatingly denies.  The  author  has  not  written  for  the 
zealots  of  any  party,  and  will  not  therefore  be  surprised 
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if,  on  the  one  hand,  he  shall  be  suspected  of  lukewarm - 
ness  and  false  candor,  while,  on  the  other,  he  is  assailed 
with  the  charge  of  sectarian  partiality.  He  does  not 
wish,  nor  has  he  sought,  to  suppress  his  own  opinions. 
They  are  broadly  stated,  and  may  be  traced  on  every 
page  of  his  volumes.  The  further  he  has  looked  into 
histoiy,  the  deeper  has  become  his  conviction  that  the 
alliance  at  present  existing  between  the  Church  and 
the  State  is  part  of  the  grand  apostacy, — an  unnatural 
and  most  pernicious  association  which  must  be  termi- 
nated before  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  the  Christian 
faith  are  achieved.  The  essential  spirit  of  popery  has 
been  retained  under  a  Protestant  name,  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been,  distraction  to  the  State,  and  form- 
ality and  worldly-mindedness  to  the  Church.  To 
expect  political  men  to  administer  ecclesiastical  affairs 
with  any  other  view  than  the  advancement  of  their 
secular  interests,  is  to  look  for  grapes  from  thorns  and 
figs  from  thistles.  The  author  does  not  wish  to  be 
regarded  as  neutral  on  this  cardinal  point.  His 
opinions  have  been  maturely  formed.  They  are  the 
growth  of  years,  have  gathered  strength  with  the  in- 
crease of  his  knowledge,  and  are  destined,  in  his 
judgment — slowly  it  may  be,  but  still  effectually — to 
remodel  the  institutions  of  society.  In  his  admiration 
of  the  piety  and  erudition  of  many  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  he  yields  to  no  man  ;  and,  were 
the  excellencies  of  individuals  the  only  question  in 
dispute,  his  voice  at  least  would  be  silent.  But  this 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  Principles  and  systems 
are  at  stake,  and  as  an  honest  man  he  has  no 
alternative.  Leaving  others  to  decide  for  them- 
selves, he  must  act  on  his  own  conviction.  For  the 
opinions  expressed  throughout   his  work,  he  has, 
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therefore,  no  apology  to  offer.  Believing  them  to 
be  true,  he  is  willing  that  they  should  be  subjected 
to  the  severest  test.  Of  the  reasonings  by  which 
they  are  supported,  he  has  nothing  to  say.  If  sound, 
let  them  be  admitted, — if  otherwise,  it  will  be  easy  to 
refute  them. 

Of  the  labors  of  his  predecessors  he  is  desirous  of 
speaking  in  the  most  respectful  and  grateful  terms. 
He  has  freely  availed  himself  of  them,  though  never 
he  believes  without  an  honest  acknowledgment. 
Few  works  have  been  so  severely  and  censoriously 
scrutinized  as  "  The  History  of  the  Puritans,"  yet  its 
substantial  accuracy  remains  unshaken.  The  Author 
cheerfully  bears  his  testimony  to  the  general  fidelity 
and  worth  of  Mr.  Neal's  volumes.  Considering  the 
state  of  our  historical  literature  at  the  period  of 
their  composition,  they  reflect  the  highest  credit  on 
his  industry,  judgment,  candor,  and  integrity. 

In  closing  this  brief  preface,  the  Author  begs  re- 
spectfully to  acknowledge  his  obligation  to  the 
Trustees  of  Dr.  Williams's  Library  for  their  per- 
mission to  inspect  the  valuable  manuscripts 
under  their  charge.  His  thanks  are  also  especially 
due,  and  are  hereby  presented,  to  Joshua  W  ilson, 
Esq.,  of  Highbury,  for  the  loan  of  several  rare  treatises 
and  pamphlets ;  and  to  Benjamin  Hanbury,  Esq., 
whose  announced  "  Memorials  of  the  Congregational 
Body  "  will  supply  an  important  chasm  in  the  reli- 
gious history  of  our  country. 
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Charles  succeeded  his  father  on  the  twent}^-  chap.  i. 
seventh  of  March,  1G25,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  

•  •  CHARLES 

of  his  age,  and  was  married  in  the  following  June  i. 
to  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  and 

r  T        •     ATTTT        1       rr  p  Improved  state 

sister  01  Louis  XllL,  the  King  of  France.  ofpouticai 

J  y .  .  .  PI  11     feeling^  at  the 

ills  reign  constitutes  one  ot  the  most  memorable  accession  of 
periods  of  English  history.     Contending  parties  ^'^^^^^ 
date  their  origin  from  its  struggles,  and  trace  in  its 
records  the  memorials  of  human  folly,  or  the  signal 
proofs  of  sagacity  and  courage.    The  presiding 
genius  of  Elizabeth,  which  in  her  better  days  had 
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CHAP.  I.  awakened  the  fear  and  commanded  the  respect  of 
~  her  subjects,  was  scarcely  able,  towards  the  close  of 
I.  life,  to  restrain  the  rising  spirit  of  the  country. 
The  commercial  prosperity  and  growing  intellect 
of  the  nation  led  to  an  assertion  of  political  prin- 
ciples which,  however  accordant  with  the  theory 
of  the  constitution,  was  foreign  from  the  practice 
of  the  Tudor  sovereigns.  The  representatives  of 
the  people  began  to  feel  their  importance,  and  to 
prepare  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties. 
Their  language  was  yet  moderate,  and  their  de- 
meanour respectful  and  submissive.  They  were 
held  under  control  by  the  personal  qualities  of  the 
Queen,  and  by  the  vigilance  and  steadiness  of  her 
councils.  It  only  required  the  succession  of  a 
monarch,  pedantic,  pusillanimous,  and  arbitrary, 
like  James,  to  mature  the  judgment,  and  to  give 
consistency  and  strength  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Commons.  The  seeds  of  English  liberty  rapidly 
vegetated  during  the  reign  of  the  first  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  personal  character  and  impotent  tyranny 
of  the  monarch  favoured  their  growth,  while  the 
virtues  and  the  talents  which  were  arrayed  in 
opposition  to  his  government,  won  the  confi- 
dence, and  enlightened  the  judgment  of  the  nation. 
To  the  weak-minded  despotism  of  the  father  are  to 
be  attributed  the  political  crimes  and  calamities  of 
the  son.  The  course  of  events  brought  the  antago- 
nist principles  of  prerogative  and  liberty  into  close 
and  deadly  conflict.  The  popular  leaders  had  pro- 
gressed beyond  the  spirit  or  practice  of  the  govern- 
ment. Intimately  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
land-marks  of  English  freedom,  they  took  their 
stand  on  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and 
prepared  to  wage  battle  in  their  defence  against  the 
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encroUchments  of  the  throne.  Considerable  pro-  chap.  i. 
o  ress  was  made  durins;  the  reim  of  James,  in  the 

CHARLES 

freedom  of  parliamentary  speech.    The  debates  of  i. 
this  period  sufficiently  indicate  the  change  which 
had  passed  on  the  public  mind.    It  was  not,  how- 
ever, for  political  theories  merely  that  the  patriots 
of  that  day  contended.    The  zeal  which  religion 
enkindles  was  united  to,  and  sanctified  the  fervour 
of,  political  reform.    It  is  to  this  fact  that  the  , 
preservation  of  English  liberty  must  be  traced. 
The  inheritance  bequeathed  by  ancient  worthies 
would  have  been  wrested  from  their  descendants, 
and  tyranny,  in  some  of  its  delusive  forms,  have 
been  established,  if  religious  interests    had  not 
been  identified  in  the  public  judgment  with  the 
correction  of  political  abuses,  and  the  limitation  of 
monarchical  power.    The  people  were  not  as  yet 
sufficiently  informed  to  take  an  absorbing  in- 
terest in  the  discussion  of  secular  topics.    In  this 
respect,  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  were  so 
far  in  advance  of  their  generation,  that  they  must 
have  failed  to  engage  the  sympathy  and  concur- 
rence of  their  contemporaries  if  religion  had  not 
been  introduced  as  a  bond  of  union,  and  a  source  * 
of  deep  and  impassioned  feeling. 

It  was  the  infelicity  of  Charles  to  have  been  ill  Despotic  cha- 

.  racter  of  the 

prepared  by  his  education  for  this  state  of  things.  Kmg. 
Trained  up  in  a  court  the  atmosphere  of  which  was 
polluted,  and  its  principles  arbitrary,  he  escaped 
the  contagion  of  the  former  only  to  yield  himself 
up  more  entirely  to  the  latter.^    The  instructions 

*  "  This  prince/'  says  Lord  his  father  was  so  industrious, 
Bolingbrokc,  "  had  sucked  in  and,  unhappily  for  king-  and 
with  his  milk  those  absurd  people,  so  successful  in  pro- 
principles  of  government  which  pagating.     He  found  them  es- 
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CHAP.  T.  of  his  father  disqualified  him  for  acting  the  part  of 

a  constitutional  monarch,  and  disposed   him  to 
CHARLES       p  1    .  .     .  ,   1       ,    ,  ^ 

I.      confide  m  unprmcipled  and  despotic  advisers.  In 

a  private  station,  he  would  have  failed  to  conciliate 
attachment,  though  he  might  have  escaped  cen- 
sure ;  but,  as  a  sovereign,  he  rendered  himself 
odious  by  the  al)surd  and  criminal  pretensions 
which  he  advanced.  Instead  of  accommodating 
his  policy  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  he  stood  on  the 
worst  precedents  of  a  former  age,  and  brought  to 
the  throne  such  an  exorbitant  notion  of  kingly 
power  as  rendered  the  subsequent  struggle  inevit- 
able. His  natural  temper  was  in  harmony  with 
his  principles,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the 
calamities  of  his  reign.^ 
Burkinghara      Hls  cliicf  advlscr  was  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 

his  chief  ad-  .       .    1     1  1  1  .   •  mi  1 

vi>er.        an  unprmcipled  and  ambitious  man.    Ihe  beauty 
and  gracefulness  of  his  person  had  recommended 


poused  as  true  principles,  both  of 
religion  and  policy,  by  a  whole 
party  in  the  nation,  whom  he  es- 
teemed friends  to  the  constitution 
in  church  and  state.  He  found 
them  opposed  by  a  party  whom 
he  looked  on  indiscriminately  as 
enemies  to  the  church  and  to 
monarchy.  Can  we  wonder  that 
he  gvew  jealous  in  a  cause  which 
he  understood  to  concern  him  so 
nearly,  and  in  which  he  sfiw  so 
many  men  who  had  not  the  same 
in  terest,  and  might  therefore  be 
supposed  to  act  on  a  principle  of 
conscience  equally  zealous?  Let 
any  one  who  hath  been  deeply 
and  long  engaged  in  the  contests 
f)f  party,  ask  himself,  on  cool  re- 
flection, whether  prejudices  con- 
cerning men  and  things  have  not 
grown  up  and  strengthened  with 
him,  and  obtained  an  unaccount- 
able influence  over  his  conduct  ? 


We  dare  appeal  to  the  inward 
sentiments  of  every  such  person. 
With  this  habitual  bias  upon  him, 
King  Charles  came  to  the  throne ; 
and,  to  complete  the  misfortune, 
he  had  given  all  his  confidence  to 
a  madman." — Craftsman.  Quoted 
bv  Harris.  Life  of  Charles  L,  p. 
278. 

^  "  This,"  says  Burnet,  speak- 
ing of  the  temper  of  Charles,  "led 
him  to  a  grave,  reserved  deport- 
ment, in  which  he  forgot  the  civi- 
lities and  the  affability  that  the 
nation  naturally  loved,  to  which 
they  had  been  long  accustomed ; 
nor  did  he  in  his  outward  deport- 
ment take  any  pains  to  oblige 
any  persons  whatsoever :  so  far 
from  that,  he  had  snch  an  uno-ra- 
cious  way  of  showing  favour,  that 
the  manner  of  bestowing  it  was 
almost  as  mortifying  as  the  ftivour 
was  obliging." — Own  Times,  i.  .'^4. 
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him  to  the  favour  of  Jumcs  ;  from  whose  prodigal  chap.  i. 
liberality  he  received  the  lar2:est  bounties  which  a 

CHARLES 

monarch  could  bestow.  The  favorite  of  the  father  i. 
was,  for  some  time,  regarded  with  jealousy  and 
distrust  by  the  son  ;  but  the  journey  of  the  Prince 
and  Duke  to  Spain  induced  an  entire  confidence 
which  continued  to  the  assassination  of  the  latter.^ 
Buckingham  was  a  man  of  capricious  temper,  and 
of  ungovernable  passion  ;  who  could  recklessly 
sacrifice  the  honor  of  his  master,  and  the  interests 
of  his  country,  to  the  gratification  of  his  private 
resentments.  His  influence  on  the  councils  of 
Charles  was  eminently  injurious,  and  mainly  con- 
tributed to  his  ruin.  Under  such  auspices,  the 
reign  of  the  youthful  monarch  commenced,  and  the 
mistrust  which  his  own  character  inspired,  was 
greatly  deepened  by  the  paramount  influence  which 
so  unprincipled  a  favorite  was  known  to  exert. 

Charles  was  at  first  thought  to  be  favourable  to 
the  Puritans  ;  but  his  earliest  measures  disproved  * 
the  supposition.'^  He  threw  himself  entirely  into 
the  arms  of  their  opponents,  and  advanced  to  the 
highest  dignities  of  the  church  the  most  intolerant 
and  bigotted  ecclesiastics  whom  the  school  of  his 
father  had  produced.  The  atrocities  of  Whitgift 
and  Bancroft  were  speedily  forgotten  under  the 
severer  and  more  sanguinary  rule  of  Laud. 

^  Clarendon's  Rebellion,  i.  22.  wise  and  so  o-reat  a  man." — Own 
Burnet  informs  us,  that  "  Dr.  Times,  i.  84.  If  the  bishop's  ac- 
Preston,  then  the  head  of  the  count  be  correct,  it  furnishes  a 
party,  came  up  in  the  coach  from  lamentable  instance  of  the  hypo- 
Theobald's  to  London,  with  the  crisy  which  employs  and  prosti- 
King  and  the  Duke  of  Bucking-  tutes  religion  for  the  furtherance 
ham ;  which,  being  against  the  of  political  designs.  Charles's 
rules  of  the  Court,  gave  great  of-  early  aversion  from  the  Puritans 
fence.  But  it  was  said,  the  King  is  too  notorious  to  admit  of  any 
was  so  overcharged  with  grief,  otlier  construction  of  his  conduct, 
that  he  wanted  the  comfort  of  so  Clarendon  i.  144. 
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CHAP.  I.     The  first  parliament  of  this  reign,  which  met 

CHARLES  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  severely  censured  by  the 
T.      King's  apologists  ;  and  its  proceedings  have  been 

Parliament,  represented  as  furnishing  occasion  for  the  mistrust 
with  which  Charles  habitually  regarded  the  na- 
tional representatives.  For  their  coldness  and  par- 
simony, however,  an  ample  justification  is  afforded 
in  the  discovery  which  they  had  made  of  the 
duplicity  of  the  Prince  and  Duke  in  the  account 
they  had  rendered  of  the  Spanish  negotiation.  What 
had  been  attributed  to  patriotism  and  good  faith, 
was  found  to  have  resulted  from  wounded  vanity  and 
base  intrigue.  The  honor  of  the  nation  w^as  trodden 
underfoot  by  an  unprincipled  minion,  who  sought 
to  conceal  his  baseness  by  imposing  on  the  cre- 
dulity of  parliament.  Charles  stood  by  him  in 
his  falsehood,  and  was  deeply  implicated  in  its 
guilt.  How  could  confidence  be  placed  in  such 
men,  or  the  duty  of  representatives  be  discharged, 
if  the  national  purse  was  placed  in  their  hands  ? 
Having  observed  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer, 
the  Commons  proceeded  to  the  question  of  griev- 
ances, and  united  in  a  petition  to  the  King,  setting 
forth  the  increase  of  papists,  and  calling  for  a 
severe  and  impartial  execution  of  the  laws  against 
them.^ 

Favourable  to     q^q       theiT  rcQuests  evidently  refers  to  the 

the  puritan  ^ 

clergy.       Purltau  ClcTgy,  who  had  been  silenced  for  non- 
*    conformity;  and  sufficiently  evidences  the  disposi- 

e  "  The  fears  of  the  King's  pro-  provided  for  a  fraternity  of  Capu- 
testant  subjects  were  awakened  chin  Friars.  Great  numbers  of 
at  this  time  by  the  sanction  af-  Seminary  priests  and  Jesuits,  en- 
forded  to  the  Romish  worship  at  couraged  by  this  public  counte- 
the  Queen's  chapel  in  Somerset  nance,  repaired  to  England." — 
house,  where  apartments  were  Rushworth,  175. 
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tion  of  the  House  to  favour  the  members  of  that  chap.  i. 


P^^ty-  CHARLES 

"  That  special  care  be  taken,"  they  say,  "  to  en-  ^• 
large  the  word  of  God  throughout  all  the  parts  of 
your  Majesty's  dominions,  as  being  the  most 
powerful  means  for  planting  of  true  religion,  and 
rooting  out  the  contrary  :  To  which  end,  among 
other  things,  let  it  please  your  Majesty  to  advise 
your  bishops,  by  fatherly  entreaty  and  tender 
usage,  to  reduce  to  the  peaceable  and  orderly  ser- 
vice of  the  church  such  able  ministers  as  have  been 
previously  silenced,  that  there  may  be  a  profitable 
use  of  their  ministry  in  these  needful  and  dan- 
gerous times :  And  that  non-residences,  pluralities, 
and  commendams,  may  be  moderated,"  &:c.  To 
which  request  the  King  replied — "  This  his  Ma- 
jesty likes  well,  so  as  it  be  applied  to  such  minis- 
ters as  are  peaceable,  orderly,  and  conformable  to 
the  Church  government,"  &:c.^  The  whole  petition 
displays  the  same  inveterate  hostility  to  Popery, 
and  dread  of  its  increase,  which  had  characterized 
the  parliaments  of  James.^  It  is  usual  with  the 
enemies  of  the  Puritans,  to  represent  this  feeling  as 

f  Rush  worth;  186.  should  be  no  more  searched  after, 

^  Charles,  in  his  reply  to  this  nor  molested  for  their  religion, 
petition,    solemnly   engaged   to        "  That  the  goods  of  the  Cath- 

comply  with  the  request  of  his  olics,  as   well   ecclesiastical  as 

parliament,  and  to  put  the  penal  temporal,  that   were  seized  on 

laws  into  execution  against  the  since  the  fore-mentioned  procla- 

Catholics.    Yet  it  is  obvious,  that  mation,   should  be   restored  to 

he  never  intended  to  do  so  ;  for,  them."    As  the  first-fruit  of  these 

in  his  marriage-treaty  with  Hen-  articles,  a  special  pardon  of  all 

rietta  Maria,  the  following  private  offences  was  granted  to  twenty 

articles  were  inserted — "That  the  Romish  priests  on  the  10th  of 

Catholics,  as  well  ecclesiastics  as  May.    Rushworth,  173.  Charles 

temporal,  imprisoned  since   the  never  hesitated  to  employ  dupli- 

last  proclamation  which  followed  city  in  his  negotiations  with  his 

the  breach  with  Spain,  should  all  parliaments.    Hume,  in  extenua- 

be  set  at  liberty.  tion  of  his  conduct,  says,  "  He 


That  the  English  Catholics     was  apt,  in  imitation  of  his  fatl 


ler. 
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CHAP.  I.  confined  to  the  members  of  that  party  ;  but  the 
shortest  knowledo'e  of  the  history  of  these  times 
I.  IS  suincient  to  show  that  it  extended  lar  beyond 
them.  Poper}'  was  dreaded  by  the  patriot  as 
much  as  by  the  puritan.  The  former  regarded  it 
as  the  ally  of  despotism,  the  latter  as  the  enemy  of 
the  truth  of  Grod.  It  required  the  enlarged  expe- 
rience of  modern  times  to  proye  that  the  position  of 
the  two  parties  might  be  changed,  and  protestantism 
become  slavish  in  its  spirit,  w^hile  popeiy  boldly 
advocated  the  civil  rights  of  mankind, 
pnieeeifings  TMs  Parliament  also  signalized  its  zeal  ag-ainst 
Montague.  Popery  and  on  behalf  of  the  doctrinal  articles  of 
the  Church  of  Enoland,  bv  committino^  Montaoue, 
one  of  the  King's  chaplains,  to  the  custody  of  the 
serjeant-at-anns  for  publishing  a  book  entitled 
"  A?i  Appeal  to  CasarJ'  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  work,  who  reported,  that  it 
contained  many  thing?  contrar}'  to  the  articles 
established  by  Parliament,  tending  to  the  dishonor 
of  the  King,  and  to  the  disturbance  of  the  Church 
and  State.  Charles,  however,  interposed  on  behalf 
of  his  servant,  who  was  ultimately  released  on 
giving  bail  to  the  amount  of  £2000.''  A  considerable 
alteration  had  taken  place  in  the  theology  of  the 
court  clergy  during  the  reign  of  James.  Renounc- 
ing the  calvinistic  doctrines  which  he  liad  sup- 
I  ported  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  that  monarch  distri- 
buted his  patronage  amongst  the  most  violent  and 


to  iniaoine  that  the  parliament, 
when  tbey  failed  of  supplying^  his 
necessities,  had,  on  their  part, 
freed  him  from  the  obh<r:ilion  of  a 
strict  performance." — History  of 
Kuglaud,  vi.  154.  SoconvemcDtly 


lax  was  the  morality  of  this 
sainted  king-. 

»»  Rushworth,  177,  180.  ^Vhite- 
lock,  1.  Parliamentary  Hist, 
ii.  0. 
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unscrupulous  abettors  of  the  opposite  creed  of  chap.  i. 
Arminius.    The   latter   became   in  consequence 

,     ,  T         ^  1  1  CIIARLE^^ 

attached  to  the  Court,  and  sought  to  repay  j. 
its  favour  by  advocating  the  most  unconstitutional 
and  arbitrary  principles  of  government.  Monta- 
gue was  one  of  this  servile  class,  and  was,  shortly 
after  his  appearance  before  the  Commons,  as  if  in 
contempt  of  their  judgment,  elevated  by  Cliarles  to 
the  episcopal  bench. 

Finding  that  the  Commons  persisted  in  demand-  Parliament 

f.         .  ,  .  p       dissolved  in 

mg  a  redress  oi  grievances  as  the  condition  oi  a  anger, 
farther  supply,  and  fearing  that  they  would  pro- 
ceed to  impeach  his  favourite  Buckingham,  the 
King  suddenly  dissolved  the  House  on  the  12th  of 
August.  By  this  rash  step  he  involved  himself  in 
increased  difficulties,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  discontent  which  so  rapidly  pervaded  the 
nation,  and  ultimately  effected  the  subversion  of 
his  throne.'    It  was  the  infelicity  of  Charles  to  be 


'  The  Commons  were  lilo^lil}^ 
incensed  against  the  King's  gov- 
ernment, on  account  of  the  perfi- 
<lious  use  attempted  to  be  made 
of  tlie  English  navy  against  the 
Protestants  of  France.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  intrigue  became 
public  during  the  recess,  and 
greatly  aggravated  the  suspicion 
which  had  previously  attached  to 
the  policy  of  Charles,  His  father 
had  promised  to  the  French  King 
the  loan  of  some  ships  to  be 
used  against  Spain  in  the  jNIc- 
diterranean.  Tliese  were  ordered 
to  the  coast  of  France  during  the 
])resent  year,  when  the  sailors, 
discovering  that  they  were  to  be 
employed  against  Rochelle,  a 
Protestant  town  then  blockaded 
by  the  French  King,  refused  to 
obey  their  orders,  and  returned 
to    England,    declaring  they 


would  rather  be  hanged  at  home 
than  surrender  the  ship,  or  be 
slaves  to  the  French,  and  (l^ht 
against  their  own  religion."  Mes- 
sengers inunediately  arrived  from 
the  French  Protestants,  to  en- 
treat that  no  ships  might  be  lent 
to  their  enemies  ;  but,  though 
they  received  fair  answers  from 
the  King  and  his  council,  strict 
orders  were  sent  to  Admiral  Pen- 
nington to  return  to  the  French 
coast,  and  to  execute  the  com- 
mand he  had  formerly  received. 
The  vessi;ls  were  ultimately  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  ; 
but  the  crews  quitted  them  in 
disgust;  and,  with  the  cxceplioii 
of  one  man,  rctnrned  to  England 
to  spread  the  tale  of  their  coun- 
trv's  disgrace.  Kush  worth,  J  7*5, 
17*.M«(CWhitel()ck,2.  Vaughan's 
Stuart  Dynasty,  i.  oG^J. 
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CHAP.  I.  totally  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  people  over 
~  whom  he  ruled,  and  of  the  temper  of  the  times  in 


I. 


Second 
parliament 
summoned, 
Feb.  C,  1626. 


Measures  of 
the  court  to 
weaken  the 
country  party. 


which  he  lived.  Instead  of  looking  abroad  on  the 
spirit  of  the  age  with  an  enlightened  and  philoso- 
phical eye,  he  was  solicitous  to  imitate  the  worst 
actions  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  render  the  forms 
of  the  constitution,  which  had  been  devised  for  the 
preservation  of  liberty,  the  sepulchre  in  which  its 
spirit  should  be  entombed.  Had  his  parliaments 
been  subservient  to  his  pleasure,  he  would  have 
convened  them  as  often  as  his  necessities  required  ; 
but,  when  they  presumed  to  question  the  wisdom 
of  his  measures,  and  to  reflect  on  his  advisers,  he 
was  astonished  at  their  temerity,  and  hastily  dis- 
missed them  to  their  homes. 

But  the  King's  design  of  governing  without 
parliaments  was  not  yet  matured ;  and,  as  the  war 
with  Spain  involved  him  in  serious  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, the  representatives  of  the  nation  were  again 
summoned  to  meet  on  the  6th  of  the  following 
February. 

Measures  were  now  taken  by  the  court  to  w^eaken 
the  opposition  it  had  encountered  in  the  former 
parliament.  With  this  view.  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
and  six  other  popular  leaders,  were  nominated  by 
the  King  as  sheriffs  of  counties,  by  which  they  were 
disqualified  for  being  returned  to  parliament.-' 
Orders  were  also  given  to  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  to  proceed  against  popish  recusants,  and  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  commanding  all  convicted 
papists  to  remain  within  five  miles  of  their  dwell- 


mjjs. 


i  Rush  worth,  201.    Whitelocl;,  2.    Lingard,  i).  341. 
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But  these  measures,  instead  of  breaking  the  chap.  i. 
spirit,  or  conciliating  the  good-will  of  the  Com- 
mons,  only  served  to  exhibit  the  insincerity  of  the  i. 
government,  and  to  impress  its  opponents  more  TueCommons 
deeply  with  the  necessity  of  employing  their  consti-  fhTs'fbject 
tutional  right  to  remedy  the  grievances,  and  to 
protect  the  liberties,  of  the  subjects.  A  large  sub- 
sidy was  promised  on  the  condition  of  a  redress  of 
grievances,  which  the  King  resented  as  an  indignity, 
informing  the  house  in  his  reply,  that  he  would  be 
as  willing  as  any  of  his  predecessors  to  hear  their 
grievances,  so  that  they  applied  themselves  to  their 
redress  rather  than  to  their  discovery.  As  their 
debates  had  evidently  pointed  to  Buckingham  as 
the  great  agent  of  bad  government,  the  King 
informed  them,  that  he  would  permit  no  reflections 
to  be  passed  on  his  ministers.  "  I  must  let  you 
know,"  said  the  chafed  and  despotic  monarch, 
"  that  I  will  not  allow  any  of  my  servants  to  be 
questioned  among  you  ;  much  less  such  as  are  of 
eminent  place,  and  near  unto  me."  ^  Such  a  de- 
claration was  more  likely  to  irritate  than  to  subdue 
the  parties  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  they 
consequently  proceeded  to  the  impeachment  of 
the  royal  favourite,  and  to  assert,  in  various 
other  ways,  their  privileges  against  the  illegal 
assumptions  of  the  King.  Various  committees 
were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  grievances 
under  which  the  nation  suffered,  to  one  of  which 
concerning  religion,  and  the  growth  of  Popery,  the 
case  of  Montague  was  referred.^    Weary  of  the 


King- Cliarlcb's  Works,  361.  '  The  Kino- determined  to  leave 
Rushworlli;  220.  liis  chaplain  to  the  jiidfrmcnt  of 
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CHAP.  I.  Commons'   delay   in   voting   the   subsidies,  the 

Kino'  admonished  them  of  the  pressing:  nature  of 
CHARLES  _       ..11         .  T  , 

I.  his  wants,  and  enjoined  them  immediately  to  pro- 
ceed to  this  necessary  duty.  But  they  were  too 
mistrustful  of  his  designs  to  part  with  the  public 
purse.  They  knew  that  the  only  reason  for  their 
being  called  together  was  the  hope  of  supplies,  and 
that  immediately  these  were  granted,  the  house 
would  be  prorogued  or  dissolved.  They,  therefore, 
wisely,  and  in  strict  conformity  with  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  refused  to  3^ield  to  the  King's 
entreat} . 

Threatening      Mcssao'c  aftcr  messao;e  was  received  from  the 

Speech  of  O  O 

the  King.  monarch,  who  at  length  ventured,  in  no  very  du- 
bious words,  to  threaten  them  with  the  adoption  of 
other  measures  for  the  supply  of  his  wants.  "  Re- 
member," said  he,  in  his  speech  to  the  two  Houses 
March  29,  "  that  parliaments  are  altogether  in  my 
power  for  their  calling,  sitting,  and  dissolution  : 
therefore,  as  I  find  the  fruits  of  them  good  or  evil, 
they  are  to  continue,  or  not  to  be.  And  remember, 
that  if  in  this  time,  instead  of  mending  your  errors, 
by  delay  you  persist  in  your  errors,  you  make  them 
greater  and  irreconcileable  :  whereas,  on  the  other 
side,  if  you  do  go  cheerfully  to  mend  them,  and 
look  to  the  distressed  state  of  Christendom,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  as  it  lieth  now  by  this  great 
engagement,  you  will  do  yourselves  honour,  you 
shall  encourage  me  to  go  on  with  parliaments,  and 
I  hope  all  Christendom  shall  feel  the  good  of  it."' 


parliament,  wliich  Laud  deeply 
rc!>rcttcd,  exclaiuiinr^,  I  seem  to 
SCO  a  cloud  arising  and  threaten- 
in^^  tlie  Church  of  England ;  God, 


for  his  raercv,  dissipate  it." — 
Rush  worth,  202. 

«"  Kino;  Cliarles's  Works,  36:^. 
Ruish worth,  22'J.    The  King  was 
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A  series  of  altercations  followed  between  the  chap.  i. 
Kino^  and  his  parliament,  till  Charles,  hearino-  that 

%  ^  '    .  '        •  CHARLES 

the  Commons  were  preparing  an  energetic  remon-  i. 
strance  against  the  Duke,  sio  ned  a  commission  for  second  par- 
the  dissolution  of  the  House.    The  Lords  petitioned  solved 
liim  to  delay  this  measure  for  a  short  time.  But 
his   decision  was  irrevocable ;    and   he  pettishly 
replied,  "  No  ;   not  for  a  minute."  "    Thus  the 
second   parliament  of  this  reign  was  dissolved, 
without  having  accomplished  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  rendering  more  evident  the  arbitrary 
policy  of  the  King,  and  the  great  dissatisfaction  of 


anger. 
June  15. 


most  unfortunate  in  tlie  choice  of 
his  advisers,  or,  if  he  acted  on  liis 
own  sngg-estions,  he  was  radically 
unfit  for  the  Eng-lish  throne.  Sir 
Dudley  Carlton,  Vice-chamberlain 
of  the  King's  household,  thus  ad- 
dressed the  Commons  on  occasion 
of  their  resenting-  the  imprison- 
ment of  two  of  their  members — 
"  You  have  heard  his  majesty's 
often  messages  to  3  0U  to  put  you 
forward  in  a  course  that  will  be 
most  convenient.  In  those  mes- 
sages he  told  3'ou,  That  if  there 
were  not  correspondency  between 
him  and  you,  he  should  be  in- 
forced  to  use  new  counsels. 
Now,  I  pray  you,  consider  what 
these  new  counsels  are,  and  nuiy 
be:  I  fear  to  declare  those  that  I 
conceive.  In  all  Christian  king-- 
doms,  you  know  that  parliamen^ts 
were  in  use  antiently,  by  which 
their  kingdoms  were  governed  in 
a  most  flourishing  manner,  until 
the  nionarchs  began  to  know  their 
own  strength ;  and,  seeing-  the 
turbulent  spirit  of  their  parlia- 
ments;, at  length  they,  by  little 
and  little,  began  to  stand  up  on 
their  prerogatives,  and  at  last  over- 
threw the  parliaments  throughout 
Christemloiu,  except  now  only 
with  us.  And,  indeed,  you  would 


count  it  a  great  misery,  if  3*011 
knew  the  subjects  in  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  myself,  to 
see  them  look,  not  like  our  nation, 
with  store  of  flesh  on  their  backs, 
but  like  so  inan3-  ghosts,  and  not 
men,  being  nothing  but  skin  and 
bones,  with  some  thin  cover  to 
their  nakedness,  and  wearing  onlj' 
wooden  shoes  on  their  feet:  so 
that  the3'  cannot  eat  meat,  or 
wear  good  clothes,  but  the3-  must 
pay  and  be  taxed  unto  the  king 
for  it.  This  is  a  miser3'  be3  ond 
expression,  and  that  which  yet 
we  are  free  from.  Let  us  be 
careful  then  to  preserve  the  King's 
good  opinion  of  parliaments, 
which  bringeth  this  happiness  to 
this  nation,  and  makes  us  envied 
of  all  others,  while  there  is  this 
sweetness  between  his  majesty 
and  his  commons  ;  lest  we  lose 
the  repute  of  a  free-born  nation 
by  turbulenc3-  in  parliament. 
For,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest 
and  wisest  part  of  a  parliament 
are  those  that  use  the  greatest 
silence,  so  as  it  be  not  opiniona- 
tive  or  sullen,  as  now  we  are  b^- 
the  loss  of  these  our  members  that 
are  committed." — Pari.  Hist.  ii. 
120. 

"  Ibid.  ii.  193. 
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CHAP.  I.  tlie  nation.    The  suddenness  of  the  event  spread 
CHiRLEs  ^^^^^^^y  ^^^^         through  the  land.    The  moderate 
I.      of  all  parties  regretted  it,  and  the  most  violent  of 
the  King's  counsellors  soon  found  reason  to  suspect 
the  wisdom  of  the  step  they  had  advised. 
Unconstitu-       As  the  temper  of  the  parliament  had  irritated 
crdingrof    the  King,  so  its  dissolution  involved  him  in  serious 
the  Court,    pecuniary  difficulties.    To  relieve  himself  from 
these,  he  did   not   hesitate  to    adopt  the  most 
unconstitutional  and  offensive   methods ;   and  all 
who  resisted  his  demands,  or  refused  to  lend  them- 
selves to  his  arbitrary  proceedings,  were  summoned 
star         before  the  Council,  or  into  the  Star  Chamber,  and 

Chamber. 

punished  with  merciless  severity.  "  For  the  better 
support,"  says  Lord  Clarendon,  "  of  these  extraor- 
dinary ways,  and  to  protect  the  agents  and  instru- 
ments who  must  be  employed  in  them,  and  to  dis- 
countenance and  suppress  all  bold  inquiries  and 
opposers,  the  Council-table  and  Star  Chamber 
enlarge  their  jurisdictions  to  a  vast  extent,  holding 
(as  Thucydides  said  of  the  Athenians)  for  honorable 
that  which  pleased,  and  for  just  that  which  profited; 
and,  being  the  same  persons  in  several  rooms,  grew 
both  courts  of  law  to  determine  right,  and  courts  of 
revenue  to  bring  money  into  the  treasury ;  the 
council-table  by  proclamation  enjoining  to  the 
people  what  was  not  enjoined  by  the  law,  and  pro- 
hibiting that  which  was  not  prohibited ;  and  the 
star-chamber  censuring  the  breach  and  disobe- 
dience to  those  proclamations,  by  very  great  fines 
and  imprisonment ;  so  that  any  disrespect  to  an}'^ 
acts  of  state,  or  to  the  persons  of  statesmen,  was  in 
no  time  more  penal,  and  those  foundations  of  right, 
by  wliich  men  valued  their  security,  to  the  appre- 
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hension  and  understanding  of  wise  men,  never  chap.i. 
more  in  dan2:er  to  be  destroyed."  ° 

CHARLES 

The  High  Commission  Court  was  another  instru-  i.' 
ment  of  tyranny  which  the  ministers  of  Charles  High 
vigorously  employed.  Its  commissaries  were  courr 
spread  over  the  kingdom  to  superintend  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  bishops'  courts,  and  to  fan  the 
flame  of  persecution  where  it  might  otherwise  have 
expired.  The  commissioners  took  cognizance  of 
all  public  breaches  of  morality,  and  of  all  words, 
publications,  and  actions,  which  assailed  the 
reputation,  or  tended  to  the  overthrow,  of  the  esta- 
blished church.  Its  proceedings  gave  rise  to  general 
discontent,  and  were  especially  conducive  to  the 
alienation  of  the  English  bar  from  the  interests  of 
the  hierarchy.  Neither  justice  nor  mercy  were 
regarded  in  the  judgments  of  this  court,  which 
embodied  the  evil  spirit  of  the  government  to  an 
extent  that  alarmed  the  nation,  and  justified  the 
measures  which  were  ultimately  employed  against 
it.  "  It  cannot  be  denied,"  says  Clarendon,  speak- 
ing of  this  court,  "  that  by  the  great  power  of  some 
bishops  at  court,  it  had  much  overflowed  the  banks 
which  should  have  contained  it  ;  not  only  in 
meddling  with  things  that  in  truth  were  not 
properly  within  their  commission  ;  but,  extending 
their  sentences  and  judgments  in  matters  triable 
before  them  beyond  that  degree  that  was  justifi- 
able ;  and  grew  to  have  so  great  a  contempt  of  the 
common  law  and  the  professors  of  it  (which  was  a 

"  Hist,  of  Rebellion,   i.  121.  ties,  are  referred  to  Rushwortli, 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  fuller  417,  418,  419,  420.  422.  426.  432. 

information  respecting-  the  illegal  Vaughan's    Stuart    Dynasty,  i. 

methods  adopted  by  the  King  at  382  —  390.     Lingard's    Hist.  ix. 

this  period  to  supply  his  necessi-  354 — 858.    And  to  Neal,  ii.  150. 
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CHAP. I.  total  unskilfiilncss  in  the  bishops,  wlio  could  never 

have  suffered,  whilst  the  common  law  had  ])een 
:harles  ,         1  M  •  •  o 

1.      preserved)  that  prohibitions  trom  the  supreme  courts 

of  law,  which  have,  and  must  have,  the  superintend- 
ency  over  all  inferior  courts,  were  not  only  neg- 
lected, but  the  judges  reprehended  for  granting  them 
(which  without  perjury  they  could  not  deny),  and 
the  law^^ers  discountenanced  for  moving  for  them 
(which  they  were  obliged  in  duty  to  do),  so  that 
thereby  the  clergy  made  almost  a  whole  profession, 
if  not  their  enemies,  yet  very  undevoted  to  them."P 
omimim.  "The  Arminian  controversy  now  raged  throughout 
the  nation.  Though  the  theology  of  the  Le3^den 
professor  was  well-known  to  be  fashionable  at 
court,  many  of  the  Calvinistic  clergy,  and  some 
laymen  also,  who  were  zealous  for  the  doctrinal  inte- 
grity of  the  Church,  replied  to  Montague's  publica- 
tion. Conferences  were  also  held  in  the  presence 
of  several  of  the  nobility  by  some  divines,  respecting 
which  Fuller  informs  us,  that  they  rather  increased 
than  diminished  the  existing  differences.  This 
might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  previous  his- 
tory of  such  meetings,  and  from  the  temper  and 
views  of  the  disputants.  The  interests  of  truth  have 
seldom  been  promoted  by  such  questionable  methods. 
The  noise  occasioned  by  these  discussions  was  un- 
friendly to  the  policy  of  Charles,  and  his  adviser  Laud. 
It  was  the  aim  of  the  latter  silently  to  undermine  the 
tlieology  of  the  Church  by  a  skilful  distribution  of 
his  patronage  amongst  the  Arminian  clergy.  A  great 
change  had  already  been  effected,  and  it  only  re- 
quired the  prolonged  operation  of  the  same  causes 

i'  Hist,  of  Rebellion,  i.  49G.    i  Church  Hist.  xi.  124 ;  Collier  ii.  738. 
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to  perfect  the  design  of  the  innovating  Bishop,  chap.  i. 
But  the  agitation  which  was  consequent  on  a  public  charles 
discussion  of  the  disputed  points,  was  inimical  to  ^• 
his  success,  by  awakening  suspicion  and  fear. 

A  proclamation  was  accordingly  issued  by  the 
King,  declaring  "  his  utter  dislike  of  all  those  who, 
to  show  the  subtlety  of  their  wits,  or  to  please  their 
own  humours,  or  vent  their  own  passions,  shall  ad- 
venture to  start  any  new  opinions,  not  only  contrary 
to,  but  differing  from,  the  sound  and  orthodox 
grounds  of  true  religion,  established  in  the  Church 
of  England ;  and  his  full  and  constant  resolution, 
that  neither  in  doctrine  nor  discipline  of  the 
Church,  nor  in  the  government  of  the  State,  he 
will  admit  of  the  least  innovation ;  but,  by  God's 
assistance,  will  so  guide  the  sceptre  of  these  king- 
doms, as  shall  be  most  for  the  comfort  and  assur- 
ance of  his  sober,  religious,  and  well-affected  sub- 
jects, and  for  the  repressing  and  punishing  of  the 
insolences  of  such  as,  out  of  any  sinister  respects,  or 
disaffection  to  his  Majesty's  person  or  government, 
shall  dare,  either  in  Church  or  State,  to  disturb  the 
peace  thereof wherefore  all  his  subjects,  and 
church-men  especially,  are  commanded  to  "  carry 
themselves  so  wisely,  that  neither  by  writing, 
preaching,  printing,  conferences,  or  otherwise,  they 
raise,  publish,  or  maintain  any  other  opinions  con- 
cerning religion,  than  such  as  are  clearly  warranted 
by  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England  !"  As  the  articles  had  generally  been  inter- 
preted in  a  Calvinistic  sense,  (and  their  phraseology 
obviously  precludes  an  opposite  interpretation),  this 
proclamation  might  seem  designed  to  prohibit  the 
promulgation  of  Arminian  tenets.     But  such  was 

VOL.  II.  c 
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CHAP.  I.  far  from  being  the  intention  of  its  framers.  It  was 
CHARLES  ^  ^^^^^^  piece  of  policy,  borrowed  from  preceding 
I.  reigns ;  and  its  partial  application  soon  manifested 
the  sinister  intentions  of  the  King's  government. 
The  publications  of  the  doctrinal  Puritans  were  sup- 
pressed, w^hile  those  of  their  adversaries  w^ere 
licensed  by  Laud  and  his  party/  "  The  effects  of 
this  proclamation,"  says  Rushw^orth,"  how  equally 
0  soever  intended,  became  the  stopping  of  the  Puri- 
tans' mouths,  and  an  uncontrolled  liberty  to  the 
tongues  and  pens  of  the  Arminian  party.'" 
uoTonhe  During  the  year  1627,  the  aged  Archbishop 
Archbishop.  Abbot  w^as  suspended  from  his  functions,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  refusing  to  license  a  sermon  of  Dr. 
Sibthorp,  a  man  of  contemptible  talents,  but  of  arbi- 
trary principles.  This  miserable  performance  was 
entitled  Apostolical  obedience,  and  was  designed  to 
enforce  the  obligation  of  submitting  to  the  illegal 
exactions  of  the  Crown.  The  doctrines  of  passive 
obedience,  and  non  resistance,  were  advocated  with 
all  the  zeal  of  a  slavish  and  ambitious  spirit ;  and 
the  people  were  told,  that  "  if  princes  command 
any  thing  which  subjects  may  not  perform,  because 
it  is  against  the  laws  of  God,  or  of  nature,  or  im- 
possible, yet  subjects  are  bound  to  undergo  the  pun- 
ishment, without  resistance,  or  railing,  or  reviling ; 
and  so  to  yield  a  passive  obedience  where  they  can- 
not exhibit  an  active  one."*  This  absurd  doctrine 
was  congenial  to  the  temper  of  the  Court ;  and 
the  King  consequently  importuned  the  Archbishop 
to  license  the  discourse  in  which  it  was  advo- 
cated.    But  Abbot,  though  far  advanced  in  age, 

«•  Neal,  ii.  148.  Collier,  ii.  738.  '  Hist.  Coll.  417. 

'  Rushworth,  427. 
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and  enfeebled  by  infirmity,  steadily  refused  to  chap.  i. 
sanction  the  publication.  For  this  offence,  a  ^^^^^^^ 
Commission  of  Sequestration  was  issued,  and  the  i- 
administration  of  his  archiepiscopal  functions  was 
entrusted  to  the  aspiring  Laud,  and  four  other 
bishops."  The  spirit  and  principles  of  Abbot  w^ere 
so  foreign  from  those  of  the  predominant  faction, 
that  he  had  long  been  in  discredit  at  Court,  and 
was  especially  hateful  to  Buckingham,  towards 
whom  he  refused  to  carry  himself  with  that  servile 
submission,  which  the  proud  minister  exacted  from 
his  dependents.  His  refusal,  therefore,  to  comply 
with  the  King's  wishes  was  eagerly  seized  by  his 
enemies,  who  had  little  difficulty  in  persuading 
Charles  of  the  propriety  of  punishing  the  contumacy 
of  the  asred  Ecclesiastic.^' 

The  King's  necessities  at  length  compelled  him  Third 
again  to  summon  the  Representatives  of  the  People. 
The  madness  of  Buckingham  had  precipitated  him 
into  a  war  with  France,  which  was  conducted  with 
a  disgraceful  want  of  foresight  and  courage.  The 

"  Rushworth,  43o.Collier,ii.740.  The  latter  writer  censures  the 
^  Fuller  erroneously  attributes  subjection  of  the  ecclesiastical 
Abbot's  sequestration  to  the  to  the  civil  power,  wliich  this 
casual  homicide  which  he  had  affair  displays  A\'ithout  possess- 
committed  in  the  previous  reign.  ino-  a  particle  of  sympathy  with 
Ch.  Hist.  xi.  ]27.  Tlie  terms  of  Abbot,  he  is  scandahzed  at  the 
the  Commission,  and  the  narrative  authority  exercised  by  tlie  Kino; 
which  Abbot  has  left  of  the  affair,  over  the  officers  of  the  Church, 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  occasion  of  The  blame,"  says  Fidler,  refer- 
his  suspension  being  that  which  ring  to  the  severity  of  Abbot's 
is  specified  in  the  text.  What  treatment,  "  did  most  light  on 
Fuller  calls  "bis  stiffness,  and  Laud,  men  accounting  this  a  kind 
averseness  to  comply  with  the  of  Filius  ante  diem,  tSv.  As  if. 
Court  designs,"  may  well  be  re-  not  content  to  succeed,  he  en- 
garded  as  ha^-ing  prejudiced  deavoured  to  supplant  him ;  who 
Buckingham  and  his  minion  mi^ht  well  have  suffered  his  de- 
Charles  against  him  ;  but  the  im-  caved  old  age  to  have  died  in 
mediate  occasion  of  his  disgrace  honour.  "What  needs  the  felling 
was  the  sermon  of  Sibthorp,  of  the  tree  a  ya//i»^."  xi.  128. 
Rushworth,  438.    Collier,  ii.  741. 

c  2 
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CHAP.  I.  national  pride  was  thus  wounded,  as  its  privileges 
CH\RLES  ^^^^  previously  been  assailed.  Men  of  all  ranks 
r.  felt  that  their  country  was  degraded  from  the  lofty 
and  proud  station  to  which  the  foreign  policy  of 
Elizabeth  had  raised  it;  and  they  began  to  demand, 
in  firm  and  menacing  tones,  that  the  enemy  of  the 
Commonwealth  should  be  surrendered  to  justice. 
The  disastrous  events  of  the  war  had  so  ex- 
hausted the  King's  treasure,  and  anticipated  the 
unconstitutional  revenue  on  which  he  had  depended 
since  1626,  that  no  alternative  was  left  but  that  of 
trying  the  temper  of  another  Parliament,  and  at- 
tempting to  cajole  it  into  extravagant  supplies. 
When  this  resolution  was  taken,  measures  were 
adopted  to  conciliate  the  country  party.  The 
sequestration  of  Abbot  was  removed ;  Bishop  Wil- 
liams, and  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  were  released  from 
the  Tower  ;  and  an  Order  of  Council  was  issued 
for  the  setting  at  libert}^  seventy-six  knights  and 
gentlemen,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  refusing 
the  recent  loan."^  By  such  means,  the  Court  hoped 
to  delude  the  country  party  into  the  persuasion, 
that  it  regretted  the  severity  of  its  past  measures,  and 
was  disposed  to  proceed  with  greater  leniency  for 
the  future.  But  it  knew  little  of  the  men  with 
whom  it  had  to  do.  They  were  too  sagacious  and 
far-sighted  to  be  imposed  on  by  its  delusive  policy, 
as  they  were  too  courageous  and  enduring  to  be 
appalled  by  the  penalties  it  could  inflict. 
Speech  of  the  They  met  on  the  17th  of  March,  1627-8,  and 
were  addressed  by  the  impolitic  King,  in  a  petulant 
and  threatening  strain,  wliich  could  not  fail  to  give 

'  Heylin's  Laud,  170.    Rush  worth,  477.  47S.    Wliitelock,  0. 
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increased  determination  and  energy  to  their  coun-  chap.  [. 
cils.  "  I,  therefore,"  said  Charles,  after  advertins;  to 

,  .  .         P    1      ri  •     1    •  T  CHARLES 

the  necessities  oi  the  btate,  "judging  a  parliament  l 
to  be  the  ancient,  speediest,  and  best  way,  in  this 
time  of  common  danger,  to  give  such  supply  as  to 
secure  ourselves,  and  to  save  our  friends,  from  im- 
minent ruin,  have  called  you  together.  Every  man 
now  must  do  according  to  his  conscience  ;  there- 
fore, if  you  (as  God  forbid)  should  not  do  your 
duties,  in  contributing  what  the  state  at  this  time 
needs,  I  must,  in  discharge  of  my  conscience,  use 
other  means,  which  God  hath  put  into  my  hands, 
to  save  that  which  the  follies  of  particular  men  may 
otherwise  hazard  to  lose.  Take  not  this  as  a 
threatening,"  added  the  foolish  and  irritated 
Monarch,  "  for  I  scorn  to  threaten  any  but  my 
equals ;  but  an  admonition  from  him,  that  both  out 
of  nature  and  duty  hath  most  care  of  your  preser- 
vations and  prosperities."" 

The  leaders  of  the  popular  partv  were  unmoved 

.  .  of  the 

by  this  silly  tirade.    They  probably  pitied   the  p«p^ 
man  who    could    so  far   forget    himself,  as  to 


*  Rush  worth,  481.  Pari.  Hist, 
ii.  218.  Tlie  Lord  Keeper's 
speech  was  in  a  similar  strain  ; 
and  intimated  in  uncqui^■ocal 
terms  the  course  which  would  be 
adopted,  if  Parharaent  proved 
refractory.  "  This  way,"  said 
he,  "as  his  ^Lijesty  hath  told  you, 
he  hath  chosen,  not  as  the  onlv 
way,  but  as  the  fittest;  not  as 
destitute  of  others,  but  as  most 
agreeable  to  the  goodness  of  his 
own  most  gracious  disposition, 
and  to  the  desire  and  weal  of  his 
people.  If  this  be  deferred,  ne- 
cessity, and  the  sword  of  the 
enemy,  make  way  to  the  others. 
Remember  his  Majesty's  admoni- 


tion ;  I  sav,  remember  it."  Rush- 
worth,  48:3.  Pari.  Hist.  ii.  221. 
Such  were  the  ominous  words 
addressed  to  the  third  parliament 
of  Charles.  Need  we  wonder 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  National 
Comicil  was  bafiled  in  attempting 
to  reconcile  the  maintenance 
of  the  subject's  freedom  with  the 
respect  and  obedience  which 
were  due  to  a  constitutional  Mon- 
arch. Charles  was  unsatisfied 
with  the  power  intrusted  to  him 
by  the  laws  ;  and  was  indignant 
at  the  restraints  by  which  i^  was 
sought  to  curb  his  despotic  pro- 
pensities. 
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CHAP.  I.  insult  and  threaten  the  nation  which  he  ruled. 

charle"  ^yere  evidently  aware  of  the  crisis  which  had 
I.  arrived ;  and  were  pre-eminently  qualified  for  it. 
Their  intellectual  endowments  were  of  the  highest 
order ;  and  their  moral  standing  gave  weight  and 
authority  to  their  decisions.  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
the  great  oracle  of  English  law  ;  Selden,  the  most 
learned  man  of  his  time ;  Eliot,  one  of  the  purest 
and  most  magnanimous  of  English  patriots ;  Pym 
and  Hampden,  the  presiding  spirits  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  in  its  earliest  and  brightest  days ; 
together  with  Sir  Robert  Philips,  Sir  Francis 
Seymour,  and  other  worthy  associates,  were  fore- 
most, throughout  the  debates  of  this  parliament,  in 
exposing  the  usurpations  of  the  Crown,  and  in  de- 
manding more  ample  protection  for  the  liberties  of 
the  natiou.  Their  measures  were  adopted  with 
unexampled  discretion,  and  no  advantage  was 
given  to  the  Court,  by  any  intemperance  of  language. 
Every  step  was  decided  on  with  calmness,  and  taken 
with  resolution.  The  unexceptionable  wisdom  of 
their  measures,  proved  the  cool  judgment  and  pro- 
tracted deliberation  of  which  they  were  the  fruit ; 
while  the  impassioned  ardour,  and  burning 
eloquence  with  which  they  were  enforced  on  the 
House,  swept  away  every  obstruction,  and  secured 
their  instant  adoption.  Sir  John  Eliot,  the  proto- 
martyr  of  this  reign,  was  especially  conspicuous 
amongst  the  patriots  of  his  age.  His  eloquence  was 
of  a  high  order ;  having  taken  its  origin  from  the 
vigour  of  his  manly  intellect,  and  the  pure  yet 
intense  patriotism  which  was  lighted  in  his  breast. 
He  may  probably  be  regarded  as  the  parliamentary 
leader  of  the  country  party,  in  which  position  he 
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conducted  himself  with  a  skill  which  proves  his  chap.  i. 
self-command  to  have  been  as  perfect  as  his  oratory  ^j^^j^^es 
was  irresistible.  "The  leaders  of  the  country  party/'  i. 
says  Dr.  Liagard,  "  conducted  their  proceedings 
with  the  most  consummate  address.  They  advanced 
step  by  step,  first  resolving  to  grant  a  supply,  then 
fixing  it  at  the  tempting  amount  of  five  subsidies, 
and,  lastly,  agreeing  that  the  whole  should  be  paid 
within  the  short  space  of  twelve  months.    But  no 
art,  no  entreaty,  could  prevail  on  them  to  pass  their 
resolution  in  the  shape  of  a  bill.    It  was  held  out 
as  a  lure  to  the  King  ;  it  was  gradually  brought 
nearer  and  nearer  to  his  grasp — but  they  still  re- 
fused to  surrender  their  hold  ;  they  required,  as  a 
previous  condition,  that  he  should  give  his  assent 
to  those  liberties  which  they  claimed  as  the  birth- 
right of  Englishmen."-' 

The  Commons  early  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  grievances ;  and  ultimately  framed  the 
celebrated  Petition  of  Rights  in  which,  after  reciting 
the  several  laws  that  had  been  enacted  for  the 
protection  of  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  and  point- 
ing out  the  violations  of  them  which  had  recently 
occurred,  in  the  four  points  of  illegal  exactions, 
arbitrary  imprisonments,  quartering  of  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  infliction  of  punishment  by  martial  law, 
they  pray  the  King,  "  That  no  man  hereafter  be 
compelled  to  make  or  yield  any  gift,  loan,  benevo- 
lence, tax,  or  such  like  charge,  without  common 
consent  by  act  of  parliament :  and  that  none  be 
called  to  make  answer,  or  take  such  oath,  or  to  give 
such   attendance,   or   be   confined,  or  otherwise 


Petition  of 
Right. 


y  Hist,  of  England,  ix.  879. 
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CHAP.  I.  molested  or  disquieted,  concerning  the  same,  or  for 
CHARLES  ^^^"^^^  thereof :  and  that  no  freeman,  in  any  such 
I.  manner  as  is  before  mentioned,  be  imprisoned  or 
detained,  and  that  your  Majesty  would  be  pleased 
to  remove  the  said  soldiers  and  marines,  and  that 
the  people  may  not  be  so  burdened  in  time  to  come  ; 
and  that  the  aforesaid  conditions,  for  proceedings 
by  martial  law,  may  be  revoked  and  annulled  ;  and 
that  hereafter  no  commissions  of  like  nature  may 
issue  forth,  to  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever, 
to  be  executed  as  aforesaid,  lest,  by  colour  of  them, 
any  of  your  Majesty's  subjects  be  destroyed,  or  put 
to  death,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  franchise  of  the 
land."^ 

of'thl^King.  Charles  did  not  conceal  his  displeasure  against 
the  Commons,  for  having  passed  this  bill ;  and  en- 
deavoured, by  every  artifice  which  a  tortuous  and 
dishonest  policy  could  suggest,  to  prevent  its  pass- 
ing into  a  law.  The  Lords  were  tampered  with, 
and  partly  won  to  his  purpose.  Message  after 
message  was  sent  to  the  Lower  House,  to  hasten 
the  supplies ;  and  the  most  solemn  assurances  were 
given,  on  the  word  of  a  King,  that  the  statute  of 
Magna  Charta,  and  the  other  six  statutes  insisted 
on  by  the  national  representatives,  were  regarded 
by  the  Monarch  as  in  force,  and  should  be  observed 
in  tlie  administration  of  his  government  ^   His  cha- 

*  Rushworth,  596.     Hallam,  i.  power  struggled  in  his  unprinci- 

535.    Hume^vi .  184.    Hume  has  pled  breast,  with  a  sense  of  pecu- 

printed  the  wliole  statute.  niary  difficulties  ;  and  he  endea- 

^  Rushworth,  555.  Whitelock,  voured  to  reheve  himself  from  the 

10.    The  base  duplicity  of  the  latter,  without  surrendering  the 

King  is  apparent  throughout  his  former,  by  resorting  to  "a  studied 

negotiations  with  the  Parliament,  plan  of  hypocrisy  and  deceit." 

and  fully  justified  their  unyielding  Lingard,  ix.  883. 
and  stern   resolution.    Love  of 
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racter,  however,  was  too  well  known  to  allow  them  to  chap.  i. 
place  any  reliance  on  his  word  ;  and  they  therefore  cj^^^rles 
resolved  to  insist  on  their  bill,  to  which  the  consent  i- 
of  the  Lords  was  ultimately  obtained.*"  The  King  Hisdupudty. 
was  now  placed  in  a  position  of  extreme  difficulty, 
from  which  he  sought  relief  by  an  artifice  as  con- 
temptible for  its  folly,  as  it  was  unprincipled  and 
base.  When  he  could  no  longer  resist  the  impor- 
tunities of  his  Parliament,  he  resorted  to  an  informal 
mode  of  assenting  to  their  bill,  in  the  hope  that  it 
-might  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  popular  leaders, 
and  thus  afford  him  a  pretext  for  neglecting  the  sta- 
tute. But  he  misunderstood  the  men  with  wliom  he 
had  to  deal.  They  were  indignant  at  his  duplicity  ; 
and  Sir  John  Eliot,  rising  with  the  occasion,  poured 
forth  his  withering  eloquence  in  a  torrent  of  invec- 
tive, rarely  equalled,  and  never  surpassed,  against 
the  Ministers  of  the  King.  "  He  stood  up,"  says 
Rushworth,  "  and  made  a  long  speech,  wherein  lie 
gave  forth  so  full  and  livel}'  representation  of  all 
grievances,  both  general  and  particular,  as  if  they 
had  never  before  been  mentioned."''    The  effect 


^  Rushworth,  502. 

c  Rushworth,  509.  Pari.  Hist, 
ii.  380.  The  former  Avritcr  gives 
only  a  short  abstract  of"  the 
Speech.  The  skilful  and  mag- 
nanimous policy  of  Eliot,  on  this 
occa-^ion,  is  admirably  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Forster,  in  his"  life  of  this 
distinofuished  patriot.  ''His 
speech,''  reniarks  Mr.  F.,  "  was 
not  a  representation  of  the  griev- 
ances  alone,  such  as  had  been 
uro^ed  some  months  before  ;  it 
was  a  pursuit  of  them  to  their 
poisonous  spring-  and  source;  it 
was  an  exhibition  beside  them  of 
their  hideous  origin  ;  it  was  a 
direction  of  the  wrath   of  the 


people  against  one  oppressor, 
whose  rank  was  not  beyond  its 
reach  ;  it  was,  in  one  word,  a 
fatal  blow  at  Charles,  through 
that  quarter  where  alone  he  seemed 
to  be  vulnerable — it  was,  in  its 
aim  and  result,  a  philippic  against 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  De- 
mosthenes never  delivered  one 
more  clear,  plain,  convincing,  irre- 
sistible." Lardner's  Cabinet  Cy- 
clopedia.— British  Statesmen,  ii. 
69.  I  cannot  omit  this  oppor- 
tunity of  recommending  the  Life 
of  Sir  John  EHot,  from  which  this 
passage  is  taken,  to  the  immediate 
perusal  of  my  hearers.  It  re- 
deems   our  historical  literature 
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CHAP.  I.  was  irresistible.    The  King  became  alarmed  for  his 
CHARLES  favourite  ;  and  attempted  to  ward  off  the  blow  by 
^       giving  his  consent  to  the  Petition  of  Right,  in  the 
usual  manner/    This  celebrated  Petition  marked 
at  once  the  moderation  and  the  firmness  of  the 
popular  leaders.    It  conferred  no  new  privileges  on 
the  subject,  but,  leaving  the  Crown  unshorn  of  its 
honours,  it  constituted  a  solemn  recognition  of  the 
dearest  and  most  ancient  rights  of  the  people.^ 
Petition         A  Petition  was  also  presented  to  the  Kino-,  prav- 
cathoucs.    ing  that  the  laws  might  be  put  into  execution 
against  the  papists  ;  that  they  might  be  prohibited 
from  coming  to  the  Court,  or  within  ten  miles  of 
London,  that  the  resort  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  to 


from  the  reproach  under  which  it 
lias  100?  lain,  and  is  not  more  dis- 
tinguished by  laborious  research, 
and  minute  accuracy,  than  by 
philosophical  acuteness,  and  an 
enlightened  love  of  freedom. 

Rushworth,  598.  625.  ^\'hite- 
lock,  10.  Immediately  after  the 
prorogation  of  parliament,  the 
King's  Printer  was  ordered  by  the 
Attorney  General,  "as  by  his 
^Majesty's  own  command,"  to 
annex  to  the  Petition  of  Right  the 
first  answer,  which  the  two 
houses  had  pronounced  unsatis- 
factory, and  which  had  therefore 
been  with  drawn. Pari.  Hist.  ii.  435. 
The  duplicity  of  Charles,  in  this 
affair,  was  as  absurd  as  it  was 
audacious.  Instances  of  such 
ill  faith,"  remarks  Mr.  Hallam, 
"accumulated  as  they  are  through 
the  life  of  Charles,  render  the  as- 
sertion of  his  sincerity  a  proof 
either  of  historical  ignorance,  or 
of  a  want  of  moral  delicacy." 
Const.  Hist.  i.  53.5. 

^  "  By  one  and  the  same  thing," 
said  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  who 
played  the  part  of  a  patriot  during 
this  parliament,  "  have  King  and 
people  been  hurt,  and  by  the 


same  must  they  be  cured.  To 
\indicate,what?  new  things? — no! 
our  ancient  vital  liberties,  by  re- 
inforcing the  ancient  laws  made 
by  our  ancestors,  by  setting  forth 
such  a  character  of  them,  as  no 
licentious  spirit  shall  dare  to  enter 
upon  them ;  and  shall  we  think 
this  a  way  to  break  a  parliament  ?" 
The  same  sentiment  was  expressed 
by  Sir  Robert  Philips,  a  purer 
patriot  than  Wentworth.  The 
kings  of  England,"  said  he,  "were 
never  more  glorious,  than  when 
they  trusted  their  subjects.  Let 
us  make  all  haste  to  do  the  errand 
for  which  we  came :  let  the  house 
consider  to  prepare  our  grievances 
fit  for  his  Majesty's  view,  not  to 
make  a  law  to  give  us  new  liber- 
ties, but  declaratory,  with  respec- 
tive penalties ;  so  that  those 
which  violate  them,  if  they  would 
be  ^-ile,  they  should  fear  infamy 
with  men :  and  then  we  shall 
think  of  such  a  supply  as  never  a 
prince  received,  and  with  our 
monies  we  shall  give  him  our 
hearts,  and  give  him  a  new  peo- 
ple raised  from  the  dead."  Rush- 
worth.  496.  500. 
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the  chapels  of  Catholic  ambassadors  might  be  pre-  chap.  i. 
vented,  and  that  means  might  be  taken  to  educate  charles 
the  children  of  the  papists  in  the  protestant  faith.  ^* 
The  intolerance  of  such  requests  reflects  indelible 
disgrace  upon  the  age,  which  no  reasoning  can  ex- 
tenuate, or  sophistry  elude.    But  the  King  con- 
sented to  the  whole,  and  recommended  the  last  to 
the  especial  and  immediate  attention  of  his  Parlia- 
ment.   "  His  Majesty  doth  well  approve  it,"  said 
Charles,  with  his  usual  insincerity,  "  as  a  matter  of 
necessary  consideration  ;  and,  the  Parliament  now 
sitting,  he  recommendeth  to  both  houses  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  fitting  law  to  that  effect."^ 


Rushworth,  512.  It  is  foreign 
from  my  object  to  do  more  than  just 
refer  to  the  temper  of  the  House 
and  nation  towards  the  adherents 
of  the  Romish  Church.  Yet  I 
shoukl  do  injustice  to  my  own 
feeUngs  if  I  did  not  express  an 
indignant  remonstrance  against 
the  principles  which  Avere  as- 
sumed, and  the  spirit  which  was 
evinced,  in  their  barbarous  treat- 
ment. Even  the  genius  of  Milton, 
omnipotent  as  it  usually  was, 
vainly  struggles  to  reconcile  the 
policy  observed  towards  them, 
with  the  principles  of  religious 
liberty.  "We  do  not  admit  of 
the  popish  sect,  so  as  to  tolerate 
papists  at  all,"  says  the  immor- 
tal bard,  and  still  more  illustrious 
patriot,  "  for  we  do  not  look  upon 
that  as  a  religion,  but  rather  as  a 
hierarchical    tyranny,    under  a 


cloak  of  religion,  clothed  with  the 
spoils  of  the  civil  power,  which  it 
has  usurped  to  itself,  contrary  to 
our  Saviour's  own  doctrine." 
Preface  to  The  Defence  of  the 
People  of  England.  If  opinions 
are  the  proper  subjects  of  human 
legislation,  religious  liberty  is  a 
farce,  and  can  exist  only  in  name ; 
or  if  the  rights  of  one  generation 
may  be  wrested  from  them, 
in  punishment  of  the  delinquences 
of  another,  who  shall  be  eligible 
to  civil  trust  ?  Let  men  be  held 
responsible  to  human  judgment 
for  their  actions,  but  be  referred 
in  all  other  matters,  to  the  tribu- 
nal of  an  onmiscient  God.  The 
adoption  of  this  rule  would  go  far 
to  exempt  religion  from  the  dis- 
astrous influences  of  state  patron- 
age. 
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CHAP.  II.  Great  danger  threatened  the  Constitution  at  this 
time  from  the  arbitrary  principles  which  were  in- 

CHARLES  1  A 

'  1.     culcated   by  the   Court   Clergy.    They  entered 

warmly  into  the  views  of  the  Monarch  and  his  ad- 
Arbitrary      ^       *'  ^ 

principles    vlscrs  ;  aud  displayed,  in  its  most  repulsive  form, 

of  the  Court  /      *^  , 

Clergy.  tlic  sccular  and  parasitical  spirit,  which  a  state  esta- 
blishment of  religion  has  been  found  so  invariably  to 
foster.  Regardless  of  popular  rights,  they  pandered 
to  the  despotism  of  the  King,  by  endeavouring  to 
bind  the  conscience  of  their  hearers  in  the  trammels 
of  a  false  and  pernicious  theology.  The  authority 
of  the  Monarch  was  represented  as  paramount  to  all 
laws ;  and  the  privileges  of  the  subject,  as  but  so 
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many  gratuitous  expressions   of  his   benignity/  chap.  ii. 
The  first  parliament  of  this  reim  had  manifested 

,  .       I  LHAKLhS 

its  displeasure  against  these  volunteers  in  the  cause  i. 
of  despotism,  by  the  proceedings  adopted  against 
Montague ;  and  another  was  now  summoned  to  its 
bar,  to  answer  for  similar  delinquences.  In  the  midst 
of  the  ferment  excited  by  the  illegal  exactions  of  the 
kino;,  during;  the  summer  of  1627,  it  fell  to  the  lot 
ot^Dr.  Roger  Manwaring,  rector  of  St.  Giles's  in 
the  Fields,  to  preach  before  the  Court  at  Whitehall. 
On  this  occasion,  he  inculcated  doctrines  obviously 
foreign  from  the  English  Constitution,  and  utterly 
subversive  of  popular  right. ^  This  sermon,  with 
another  of  a  similar  kind,  was  publislied  at  the 
special  command  of  the  King,  under  the  title  of 
"  Religion  and  Allegiance."'' 

The  Commons  were  highly  indignant  at  the  blow  ^^ZcoZ 
thus  insidiously  aimed  at  the  laws  which  thev  were  "^o"^^^'"**' 

J  ^  Manwaring. 

a  Even  Clarendon,  their  apolo-  the  king  is  not  bound  to  observe 
g-ist  and  defender,  while  speaking'  the  laws  of  the  realm  concerning 
in  exaggerated  terms  of  their  the  subjects'  rights  and  liberties, 
general  merits,  is  compelled  to  but  that  his  royal  will  and  com- 
say,  when  alluding  to  the  Court,  mand,  in  imposing  loans  and  taxes 
"  It  cannot  be  denied  but  there  without  common  consent  in  par- 
was  sometimes  preached  there  Uament,  doth  oblige  the  subjects' 
matter  very  unfit  for  the  place,  conscience  upon  pain  of  eternal 
and  very  scandalous  for  the  per-  damnation.  That  those  who  re- 
sons  who  presumed  often  to  de-  fused  to  pay  this  loan,  offended 
termine  things  out  of  the  verge  against  the  law  of  God,  and  the 
of  their  own  profession,  and  in  King's  supreme  authority,  and 
ordine  ad  spirituulia,  gave  unto  became  guilty  of  impiety,  dis- 
Csesar  what  Caesar  refused  to  re-  loyalty,  and  rebellion  :  and  that 
ceive,  as  not  belonging  to  him."  the  authority  of  Parliament  is  not 
Hist,  of  Rebellion,  1.  136.  What  necessary  for  the  raising  of  aids 
these  things  were,  which  the  and  subsidies  ;  and  that  the  slow 
Clergy  tendered  and  the  ]\Ionarch  proceedings  of  such  great  assem- 
refused,  the  historian  has  not  bhes,  were  not  fitted  for  the  sup- 
mentioned.  It  would  be  difficult  ply  of  the  State's  urgent  neees- 
to  specify  the  particulars  in  which  sities,  but  would  rather  produce 
the  practice  of  the  latter  was  not  sundry  impediments  to  the  just 
in  harmony  with  the  theory  of  designs  of  princes."  Rushworth, 
the  former.  427- 

Manwaring  maintained  "That  c  p^rl.  Hist.  ii.  410. 
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CHAP.  II.  sworn  to  defend.    The  subject  was  introduced  on 

the  third  of  June ;  and  a  declaration  as:ainst  the 
CHARLES  ,  ,  ,  ,        ^     X  . 

I.      preacher  was  subsequently  presented  to  the  Lords, 

which  Mr.  Pym  supported  in  one  of  those  clear  and 
masterly  expositions  of  constitutional  law,  which 
rendered  him  so  formidable  an  opponent  to  the 
Court.  "  The  circumstances  of  aggravation  an- 
nexed to  this  cause,"  said  Mr.  Pym,  "  are  these. 
The  jfirst,  from  the  place  where  these  sermons  were 
preached  ;  the  Court,  the  King's  own  family,  where 
such  doctrine  was  before  so  well  believed,  that  no 
man  needed  to  be  converted.  Of  this  there  could 
be  no  end,  but  either  simoniacal,  by  flattery  and 
soothing  to  make  way  for  his  own  preferment,  or 
else  extreme  malicious,  to  add  new  afflictions  to 
those  who  lay  under  his  Majesty's  wrath,  disgraced 
and  imprisoned,  and  to  enlarge  the  wound  which 
had  been  given  to  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdom. 

"The  second,  was  from  the  consideration  of 
his  holy  function.  He  is  a  preacher  of  God's  holy 
word ;  and  yet  he  had  endeavoured  to  make  that 
which  was  the  only  rule  of  justice  and  goodness,  to 
be  the  warrant  for  violence  and  oppression.  He  is 
a  messenger  of  peace  ;  but  he  had  endeavoured  to 
sow  strife  and  dissension,  not  only  amongst  private 
persons,  but  even  betwixt  the  King  and  his  people, 
to  the  disturbance  and  danger  of  the  whole  State. 
He  is  a  spiritual  father ;  but,  like  that  evil  father  in 
the  gospel,  he  hath  given  his  children  stones  instead 
of  bread — instead  of  flesh  he  hath  given  them 
scorpions." 

His  sentence.     Thc  doctoT  was  ultimately  sentenced  to  be  im- 
prisoned during  the  pleasure  of  the  House,  to  l)e 
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fined  a  thousand  pounds,  to  make  such  submission  chap,  ii. 
as  should  be  required  by  a  Committee  of  the  House,  charlfs 
to  be  suspended  from  his  ministry  for  three  years, 
and  to  be  for  ever  disabled  for  holding  any  ecclesias- 
tical dignity,  or  secular  office,  and  from  preaching 
at  Court/ 

During  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  the  King  pro-  Promoted  by 
fessed  to  disapprove  of  the  opinions  which  Man- 
waring  had  advocated,  but  no  sooner  was  it  pro- 
rogued than  he  received  the  royal  pardon,  and  was 
rewarded  for  his  zeal  with  the  rectory  of  Stamford 
Rivers,  in  Essex,  which  he  was  permitted  to  hold 
with  his  former  living  in  London.  Some  years 
afterwards  he  was  raised  to  the  Episcopal  bench.'' 
By  such  promotions  Charles  sufficiently  expressed 
his  contempt  of  the  Parliament,  and  invited  the 
unprincipled  of  all  classes  to  lend  themselves  to  his 
nefarious  schemes. 

This  Parliament,  also,  sought   to   repress  the  Remon- 
growth  of  Arminianism,  which  it  deemed  condu-  Parliament  > 
cive  to  Popery,  and  unfriendly  to  the  •  liberties  of  Bishops  Neile 
the  nation.  Bishops  Neile  and  Laud  were  the  great 
patrons  of  this  politico-theology,  and  were  named  in 
a  remonstrance,  presented  by  the  Commons  to  the 
King,  a  few  days  before  their  prorogation,  as  per- 
sons unsound  in  their  opinions,  and  consequently 
unfit  for  promotion.^    But  Charles  was  not  to  be 

Rushworth,    593,  601,  604,  spreading  of  the  faction  of  the  Ar- 

612.    Pari.  Hist,  ii,  388,  410.  nimians,thatbeing,as  your  Majesty 

«  Rush  worth,  647.     Pari.  Hist.  well  knows,  but  a  cunning  way  to 

ii,  379,  4.35.      ^  bring  in  popery;  and  the  professors 

f  After  referring  to  the  Papists,  of  those  opinions,  the  common  dis- 

the  remonstrance  proceeds,  "  The  turbers  of  the  Protestant  churches, 

hearts  of  your  good  subjects  are  no  and  incendiaries  in  those  states 

less  perplexed,  when  with  sorrow  w^herein  they  have  gotten  any 

they  behold  a  daily  growth  and  head,  being  "Protestants  in  show, 
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CHAP.  II.  advised  by  his  Parliament.  The  displeasure  of  the 
CHARLES  ^^tional  representatives  was  the  surest  passport  to 
I.  his  favour ;  and  Laud  was  consequently  preferred 
to  the  see  of  London,  within  a  month  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Commons'  charge  against  him.^ 
Montague,  and  others  of  the  same  school,  were  also 
about  this  time  distinguished  by  the  patronage  of 
the  ill-judging  and  impolitic  King.  The  Monarch 
probably  designed,  by  these  promotions,  to  bind  a 
servile  Clergy  to  his  service ;  and  to  show  to  his 
Parliament,  that  his  policy  was  too  fixed,  and  the 
character  of  his  mind  too  decided,  to  be  influenced 
by  their  votes.  The  former  of  these  objects  he  effected 
without  any  advantage  to  his  cause ;  while  the 
latter  only  awakened  the  contempt  and  indignation 
of  men  who  knew  the  insincerity  and  weakness  of 
his  character.  The  violence  and  impolicy  of  such 
a  course  admit  of  no  extenuation.  Even  Hume  is 
compelled  to  remark,  "  There  is  nothing  which 
tends  more  to  excuse,  if  not  to  justify,  the  extreme 
rigour  of  the  Commons  towards  Charles,  than  his 
open  encouragement  and  avowal  of  such  general 
principles  as  were  altogether  incompatible  with  a 
limited  government."^ 

but  Jesuits  in  opinions.  Who,  and  opinions  are  suffered  to  be 
notwithstanding,  [the  King's  pro-  printed  and  published,  and  on 
clamation]  are  much  favoured  the  otlier  side  the  imprinting  of 
and  advanced,  not  wanting  such  as  are  written  against  tliem, 
friends,  even  of  the  Clergy  near  and  in  defence  of  the  orthodox 
to  your  Majesty,  namely  Doctor  church,  are  hindered  and  prohi- 
Xeile,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  bited,  and  (which  is  a  boldness 
Doctor  Laud,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  almost  incredible)  this  restraint 
Wells,  who  are  justly  suspected  of  orthodox  books,  is  made  under 
to  be  unsound  in  their  opinions  colour  of  your  Majesty's  formerly 
that  way.  And  it  being  now  mentioned  proclamation,  the 
generally  held  the  way  to  prefer-  intent  and  meaning  whereof  we 
ment  and  promotion  in  the  know  was  quite  contrary."  Rush- 
Church,  many  scholars  do  bend  worth,  6.31. 
the  course  of  their  studies  to  g  Heylin's  Laud,  184. 
maintain  those  errors ;  their  books  Hist  of  Eng.  vi.  187 
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The  assassination  of  Buckingham,  at  this  time,  chap.  ii. 
made  way  for  the  increased  influence  of  Laud.  A 

.  .  ,  ,  c^  '  ^  CHARLES 

capricious  master  was  thus  removed  out  oi  his  path,  i. 
and  the  ambitious  ecclesiastic  did  not  neglect  to  im- 
prove the  opportunity  it  supplied.  Never  was  mon- 
arch more  ill-fated  in  his  advisers  than  Charles.  The 
vain,  self-willed,  and  arbitrary  Buckingham  was 
succeeded  in  the  King's  confidence  by  the  low- 
minded  and  superstitious  Laud,  whose  fierce  intol- 
erance, and  savage  despotism,  did  more  to  alienate 
the  people's  afl"ections  from  the  King's  government, 
than  any  other  circumstance  of  his  reign.  "  He 
was  before,"  says  Heylin,  speaking  of  Laud's  pro- 
motion, *'  but  an  inferior  minister  in  the  ship  of 
state,  and  had  the  trimming  of  the  sails,  the  super- 
inspection  of  the  bulgings  and  leakings  of  it.  Now 
he  is  called  unto  the  helm,  and  steers  the  course 
thereof  by  his  sage  directions.'*^ 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Laud,  after  his  promotion,  Prohibition 
was  to  procure  from  the  King  a  declaration  to  CaJvinistic 
be  prefixed  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  the  design  ^''"^'"''^'"'^ 
which  was  to  stifle  the  Calvinistic  controversy,  by 
forbidding  all  discussion  on  the  controverted  points.  * 
"  The  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,"  said  the 
King,  "  do  contain  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England,  agreeable  to  God's  word ;  which  we  do 
therefore  ratify  and  confirm,  requiring  all  our  loving 
subjects  to  continue  in  the  uniform  profession  there- 
of, and  prohibiting  the  least  difference  from  the  said 
Articles.    All  Clergymen  are  therefore  required  to 
avoid  curious  inquiries  into  these  topics,  on  which 
diflerences  exist,  and  to  abstain  from  putting  their 


*  Life  of  Laud,  187. 
VOL.   II.  D 
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CHAP.  II.  own  sense  or  comment  on  any  of  the  Articles."^ 
"TTTTZ  Like  the  proclamation  of  1626,  the  wordin^^  of  this 
I.  declaration  was  apparently  m  favour  of  the  Calvin- 
istic,  as  the  most  generally  received  interpretation 
of  the  Articles.  But  the  administrators  of  the  law 
availed  themselves  of  the  power  it  conferred  for 
party  purposes  ;  and  Arminian  books  were  conse- 
quently licensed,  while  those  of  their  opponents 
were  suppressed.^ 
Eiio^??peech  '^^^^^  l^d  to  Warm  debates  in  the  ensuing  session 
against  it.  Parliament,  in  which  most  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers took  part.  "  If,"  said  Sir  John  Eliot,  who  was 
about  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  cold-hearted  despotism 
of  Charles,  and  the  vindictive  spirit  of  his  new 
Minister,  the  apostate  Wentworth,  "  there  be  any 
difference  of  opinions  concerning  the  sense  and  in- 
terpretations of  them,  (the  Articles)  the  Bishops 
and  Clergy  in  convocation  have  a  power  admitted 
to  them,  to  do  any  thing  which  shall  concern  the 
continuance  and  maintenance  of  the  truth  professed ; 
which  truth  being  contained  in  these  articles,  and 

^  Life  of  Laud,  189.  Commons,  on  the  day  when  this 
'  Feb.  11th,  1629,  a  Petition  petition  was  presented.  He  was 
was  presented  to  the  Commons  one  of  the  Committee  appointed 
from  the  booksellers  and  printers  b}'  the  House,  to  inquire  into  the 
of  London,  complaining,"  says  pardon  granted  by  the  King 
Rushworth,  "  of  the  restraint  of  since  the  last  session,  to  persons 
books  written  against  Pope r}^  and  under  the  displeasure  of  Parlia- 
Arm.inianism,  and  the  contrary  mcnt.  Plis  observations  were  few, 
allowed  of  by  the  only  means  of  but  sufficiently  indicative  of  the 
Dr.  Laud, Bishop  of  London;  and  temper  of  his  mind  towards  the 
that  divers  of  the  printers  and  rulers  of  the  Church.  After  corn- 
booksellers  have  been  sent  for  by  plaining  of  the  favour  granted  to 
pursuivants,  for  printing  books  such  of  the  Clergy  as  were 
against  Popery ;  and  that  licens-  popishly  inclined,  he  asked,  with 
ing  is  only  restrained  to  the  his  accustomed  shrewdness  and 
Bishop  of  London,  and  his  Chap-  strong  sense,  *'If  these  be  the 
lains."  Collections,  i.  GOT.  Pari.  steps  to  Church  preferment,  what 
Hist.  ii.  463.  may  we  expect?"    Rushworth,  i. 

Oliver  Cromwell's  name   first  667. 
occurs   in    the  debates  of  the 
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these  articles  being  different  in  the  sense,  if  there  chap.  ii. 
be  any  dispute  about  that,  it  is  in  them  to  order 
which  way  they  please ;  and,  for  aught  I  know,  ^^^^^^^ 
Popery  and  Arminianism  may  be  a  sense  intro- 
duced by  them,  and  then  it  must  be  received.  Is 
this  a  slight  thing,  that  the  power  of  religion  must 
be  drawn  to  the  persons  of  those  men  ?  I  honour 
their  professions,  and  honour  their  persons  ;  but, 
give  me  leave  to  say,  the  truth  we  profess  is  not 
man's,  but  God's  ;  and  God  forbid  that  men  should 
be  made  to  judge  of  that  truth.  Look  upon  the 
conclusion  they  have  made,  and  from  thence  I  draw 
their  argument.  I  remember  a  character  I  have 
seen  in  a  diary  of  Edward  VI.,  that  young  prince 
of  famous  memory,  wherein  he  doth  express  the 
condition  of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  in  his  time  ; 
and  saith,  under  his  own  hand-writing,  '  that  some 
for  sloth,  some  for  ignorance,  some  for  luxury,  and 
some  for  popery,  are  unfit  for  discipline  and  govern- 
ment Sir,  I  hope  it  is  not  so  with  us,  nay,  give  me 
leave  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  those  men  that 
openly  show  their  hearts  to  the  truth.  There  are 
amongst  our  Bishops  such  as  are  fit  to  be  made 
examples  to  all  ages,  who  shine  in  virtue  like  those 
two  faithful  witnesses  in  Heaven,  of  whom  we  may 
use  that  eulogy  which  Seneca  did  of  Caius,  that 
to  their  memories  and  merits  'Nec  hoc  quidem 
obstet  quod  nostris  temporibus  nati  sint,'  and  to 
whose  memories  and  merits  I  may  use  the  saying. 
That  the  others'  faults  are  no  prejudice  to  their 
virtues  ;  who  are  so  industrious  in  their  works,  that 
I  hope  posterity  shall  know  there  are  men  that 
are  firm  for  the  truth.  But,  Sir,  that  all  now  are 
not  so  free,  sound,  and  orthodox  in  religion,  as 

D  2 
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CHAP.  II.  they  should  be,  witness  the  men  complained  of ; 

~  ^  and  you  know  what  power  they  have ;  witness  those 
I.  men  nominated  lately,  Mr.  Montague,  &c.  I  reve- 
rence the  order,  I  honour  not  the  man  ;  others  may 
be  named  as  bad.  I  apprehend  such  fear,  that 
should  it  be  in  their  power,  we  may  be  in  danger 
to  have  our  w^hole  religion  overthrown.  But  I 
give  this  for  testimony,  and  thus  far  do  express  my- 
self against  all  the  power  and  opposition  of  these 
men ;  or  whensoever  any  opposition  shall  be,  I  trust 
we  shall  maintain  the  religion  we  profess,  for  in  that 
we  have  been  born  and  bred  ;  nay.  Sir,  if  cause  be, 
in  that  I  hope  to  die."™ 

Resolution  of  seutimcuts  of  the  House  were  embodied  in 

the  Commons 

cliviX'^in  ^^^^  following  resolution,  passed  on  the  twenty-ninth 
terpretationof     JanuaTv.    "  Wc,  thc  Commous,  now  in  Parlia- 

the  Articles.  . 

Jan.  29.  meut  asscmblcd,  do  claim,  profess,  and  avow,  for 
^  truth,  the  sense  of  the  Articles  of  Religion,  w^hich 
were  established  in  parliament  in  the  reign  of  our 
late  Queen  Elizabeth,  which,  by  public  act  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  by  the  general  and  con- 
current exposition  of  the  writers  of  our  Church, 
have  been  delivered  to  us  ;  and  we  do  reject  the 
sense  of  the  Jesuits  and  Arminians,  wherein  they 
differ  from  us."" 
Against  in-      j^n  ]^Qpg       accommodatiup^  the  differences  be- 

novations,&c.  A  c? 

March  2.  twccu  the  Kiug  and  his  Parliament  were  now  aban- 
doned. The  former  was  determined  to  secure  the 
agents  of  his  illegal  practice  from  the  censure  of  the 
latter ;  who  evinced  a  corresponding  resolution  to 
be  faithful  to  the  high  trust  with  which  they  were 
honoured.    The  Speaker  refused  to  put  the  question 


Pari.  Hist.  ii.  452.        "  Ilushwortli,  i.  6G1.    Pari.  Hist.  ii.  464. 
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the  Parlia- 
ment, and 
arrest  of 


which  was  before  the  House,  alleging  his  Majesty's  chap.  ii. 
command  ;  and  was  forcibly  detained  in  it  while  ^^^^^ 
they  voted,  "  That  whosoever  should  bring  in  inno-  i. 
vation  of  religion,  Popery  or  Arminianism,  and  any 
that  should  advise  the  taking  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
age, not  granted  by  parliament,  and  that  should 
pay  the  same,  should  be  accounted  enemies  to  the 
kingdom. "°    These  resolutions  were  passed  on  the 
second  of  March,  when  the  House  adjourned  to  the 
tenth,  on  which  day  it  was  dissolved. 

The  closing  speech  of  the  King  was  pettish  and 
undigTiified.  He  commended  the  Lords,  but  pas- 
sionately reflected  on  the  Commons,  terming  their  J^^^^f"' 
leaders  vipers,  and  forewarning  them  of  their  com- 
ing doom.P  Warrants  were  immediately  issued  to 
nine  Members  of  the  late  Parliament,  amongst 
whom  were  Selden,  Eliot,  and  Hollis,  requiring 
their  appearance  before  the  Privy  Council.  Four  of 
them  obeyed  the  summons;  and,  refusing  to  answer 
out  of  Parliament  for  what  they  had  done  in  it, 
were  committed  to  the  Tower.  A  proclamation 
was  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  the  rest,  who 
were  subsequently  committed  to  different  prisons."^ 
Informations  were  exhibited  ao-ainst  them  in  the 
Star  Chamber  ;  and,  on  their  demanding,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Petition  of  Right,  to  be  discharged 
on  bail,  they  were  removed  to  other  prisons  by  the 
King."^  Judgment  was  ultimately  given  against  Their 
them  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  That  they 
should  be  imprisoned  during  the  King's  pleasure ; 
Sir  John  Eliot  in  the  Tower,  and  the  others  in  dif- 


"  Whitelock,  12.  Pari.  Hist.  ^  Rush  worth,  i.  671.  White- 
ii.  491.    Rushworth,  i.  670.  lock.  12. 

p  Pari.  Hist.  ii.  492.  r  Wllitelock,  13. 
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CHAP.  II.  ferent  prisons,  that  none  of  them  should  be  liberated 
without  an  acknowledo-ment  of  his  offence,  and  se- 

CH\I\LES 

'  I.  ciirity  for  his  good  behaviour;  and  that  Sir  John  Eliot, 
as  "  the  greatest  offender  and  ringleader,"  should  be 
fined  £2000,  Mr.  Hollis  1000  marks,  and  Mr. 
Valentine  £500.'  It  is  needless  to  comment  on  so 
atrocious  a  proceeding.  It  stamped  the  character 
and  administration  of  the  King  with  the  deepest 
infam^',  for  it  showed  him  to  be  alike  regardless  of 
his  honour  and  regal  duty.  To  defend  his  reputation, 
or  to  advocate  his  measures  after  so  shameless  a 
violation  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  is  to  incur  the 
charge  of  gross  ignorance,  or  of  an  utter  contempt 
of  all  moral  oblis^ations. 
Subsequent      Xhc  subsequeut  history  of  Sir  John  Eliot  pos- 

history  of  l  J  i 

Sir  John     sesses  all  the  interest  of  a  romance.    It  is  not  ex- 

Eliot. 

ceeded,  in  the  development  of  high  principle  and 
heroic  fortitude,  by  any  tale  in  ancient  or  modern 
times.  He  had  evidently  contemplated,  from  the 
commencement  of  this  reign,  the  probability  of 
such  a  termination  of  his  patriotic  life.  He  had 
read  the  character  of  Charles  from  the  first,  and 
knew  that  there  was  neither  generosity  nor  justice 
in  his  heart.  Laud  he  had  uniformly  opposed,  as 
the  despoiler  of  religion  and  the  enemy  of  his 
country  ;  and  the  pseudo-patriotism  of  Went  worth, 
now  a  baron  of  the  realm  and  president  of  the  North, 
had  always  been  regarded  by  him  with  more  than 
suspicion.  From  such  a  monarch,  aided  by  such 
counsellors,  Eliot  had  nothing  to  expect.    Yet  he 

»  Rush  worth,  i.  701.  relatives,  in  trust  for  his  family. 

t  Before  the  meeting- of  Charles's  Life  of  Eliot— British  SUitesmen, 

second  parliament,  he  assigned  ii.  38. 
over  liis  extensive  estates  to  some 
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spurned,  with  virtuous  indignation,  the  freedom  chap.  ii. 
which  was  proffered  him  on  condition  of  his  tender-  ^^^^^^^ 
ing-  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt.  He  was  removed  i. 
from  one  apartment  of  the  Tower  to  another,  and 
the  rigour  of  his  imprisonment  was  steadily  in- 
creased. At  length  his  health  rapidly  declined  ; 
but  his  brutal  oppressors,  instead  of  being  moved  to 
pity,  were  solicitous  to  hasten  the  deadly  malady 
which  preyed  on  his  frame.  His  friends  were 
prohibited  from  visiting  him ;  and,  though  he  was 
sinking  in  a  consumption,  and  the  season  was 
wintry,  and  his  prison  damp,  he  was  scarcely  al- 
lowed the  comfort  of  a  fire."  Towards  the  close  of 
1632,  a  motion  was  made  to  the  Judges  of  the  King's 
Bench,  that  as  his  physicians  were  of  opinion  he 
could  never  recover  from  his  consumption,  unless 
he  breathed  purer  air,  "they  would  for  some  certain 
time  grant  him  his  enlargement  for  the  purpose." 
Richardson,  the  Chief  Justice,  however,  replied, 
"  that  although  Sir  John  were  brought  low  in  body, 
yet  was  he  as  high  and  lofty  in  mind  as  ever,  for  he 
would  neither  submit  to  the  King,  nor  to  the  justice 
of  that  Court."    He  was,  therefore,  referred  to  the 


"  This  description  of  Eliot's 
treatment  is  fully  borne  out,  by 
the  following-  letter  of  the  dying 
patriot,  to  his  friend  John  Hamp- 
den, bearing  date  December  26, 
1631.  "That  I  write  not  to  you 
any  tiling  of  intelligence  will  be 
excused,  when  I  do  let  you  know 
that  I  am  under  a  new  restraint, 
by  warrant  from  the  King,  for  a 
supposed  abuse  of  libert}^,  in  ad- 
mitting a  free  resort  of  visitants, 
and,  under  that  color,  holding 
consultations  with  my  friends. 
My  lodgings  are  removed ;  and  I 
am  now  where  candle-light  may 


be  suffered,  but  scarce  fire.  I 
hope  you  will  think  that  this  ex- 
change of  places  makes  not  a 
change  of  mind.  The  same  pro- 
tection is  still  with  me,  and  the 
same  confidence;  and  these 
things  can  have  end  by  him  that 
gives  them  being.  None  but  my 
servants,  hardly  my  son,  may 
have  admittance  to  me.  My 
friends,  I  must  desire,  for  their 
own  sakes,  to  forbear  coming  to 
the  Tower.  You  among  them 
are  chief,  and  have  the  first  place 
in  this  intelhgence."  Forster's 
Eliot,  p.  115. 
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•  monarch  ;  but,  knowing  that  it  was  hopeless  to 
petition,  without  a  confession  of  guilt,  Eliot  re- 
sumed the  occupation  with  which  he  had  long 
sought  to  relieve  the  dreariness  of  his  prison.  This 
was  the  composition  of  a  philosophical  treatise,  en- 
titled "  The  Monarchy  of  Man,",  in  which  the  in- 
dependence of  his  mind,  and  its  control  over  the 
passions  and  infirmities  of  his  nature,  are  exhibited 
with  an  admirable  combination  of  philosophical 
acuteness  and  strong  practical  sense.  Having  con- 
cluded this  treatise,  his  health  sank  rapidly,  when 
the  importunity  of  friends  prevailed  with  him 
to  petition  the  King.  Mr.  Forster  has  given  the 
following  account  of  his  applications,  in  a  letter 
from  Pory  to  Sir  Thomas  Puckering.  "  He  first," 
says  the  letter-writer,  "  presented  a  petition  to  liis 
Majesty,  by  the  hand  of  the  lieutenant  his  keeper, 
to  this  effect.  *  Sir,  your  judges  have  committed 
me  to  prison  here,  in  your  Tower  of  London,  where, 
by  reason  of  the  quality  of  the  air,  I  am  fallen 
into  a  dangerous  disease.  I  humbly  beseech  your 
Majesty  you  will  command  your  judges  to  set  me 
at  liberty,  that  for  recovery  of  my  health  I  may  take 
some  fresh  air,'  &c.  Whereunto  his  Majesty's 
answer  was,  '  It  was  not  humble  enough.'  Then 
Sir  John  sent  another  petition,  by  his  own  son,  to 
the  effect  following : — '  Sir,  I  am  heartily  sorry  I 
have  displeased  your  Majesty,  and,  having  so  said, 
do  humbly  beseech  you  once  again  to  command 
your  judges  to  set  me  at  liberty,  that  when  I  have 
recovered  my  health,  I  may  return  back  to  my 
prison,  there  to  undergo  such  punishment  as  God 
Iiath  allotted  unto  me,'  &c.  Upon  this  the  Lieu- 
tenant came  and  expostulated  with  him,  saying.  It 
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was  proper  to  him,  and  common  to  none  else,  to  do  chap.  ii. 
that  office  of  delivering  petitions  for  his  prisoners,  (.jj^^^es 
And  if  Sir  John,  in  a  third  petition,  would  humble  i. 
himself  to  his  Majest}^,  in  acknowledging  his  fault 
and  craving  pardon,  he  would  willingly  deliver  it, 
and  made  no  doubt  but  he  should  obtain  his  liberty. 
Unto  this  Sir  John's  answer  was,  '  I  thank  you. 
Sir,  for  your  friendly  advice  ;  but  my  spirits  are 
grown  feeble  and  faint,  which,  when  it  shall  please 
God  to  restore  unto  their  former  vigour,  I  will  take 
it  further  into  my  consideration.'  '"^ 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  Hampden,  was  Letter  to 
probably  the  last  which  Eliot  wrote.  It  is  too  cha-  Hampden, 
racteristic  of  the  man,  and  of  his  friend,  to  be 
omitted.  It  reveals  the  secret  of  tlieir  character,  by 
disclosing  tlie  religious  impulse  under  which  they 
acted.  "  Besides  the  acknowledgment  of  your 
favour,  that  have  so  much  compassion  on  your  friend, 
I  have  little  to  return  you  from  him  that  has  nothing 
worthy  of  your  acceptance,  but  the  contestation 
that  I  have,  between  an  ill  body  and  the  air,  that 
quarrel  and  are  friends,  as  the  summer  winds  affect 
them.  I  have  these  three  days  been  abroad,  and  as 
often  brought  in  new  impressions  of  the  cold  ;  yet, 
in  body,  and  strength,  and  appetite,  I  find  myself 
bettered  by  the  motion.  Cold  at  first  was  the  occa- 
sion of  my  sickness  ;  heat,  and  tenderness,  by  close 
keeping  in  my  chamber,  has  since  increased  my 
weakness.  Air  and  exercise  are  thought  most 
proper  to  repair  it,  which  are  the  prescription  of  my 
doctors,  though  no  physic.  I  thank  God,  other 
medicines  I  now  take  not,  but  those  catholicons,  and 


Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot,  110. 
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CHAP.  II.  do  hope  I  shall  not  need  them  ;  as  children  learn  to 
go,  I  shall  get  acquainted  with  the  air ;  practice 
'  1.  and  use  will  compass  it ;  and  now  and  then  a  fall 
is  an  instruction  for  the  future.  These  varieties  He 
doth  try  us  with,  that  will  have  us  perfect  at  all 
parts ;  and,  as  he  gives  the  trial,  he  likewise  gives 
the  ability  that  will  be  necessary  for  the  work  ;  he 
will  supply  that  doth  command  the  labour  ;  whose 
deliverings  from  the  lion  and  the  bear,  has  the 
Philistine  also  at  the  dispensation  of  his  will,  and 
those  that  trust  him,  under  his  protection  and  de- 
fence. O  infinite  mercy  of  our  Master,  dear  friend, 
how  it  abounds  to  us,  that  are  unworthy  of  his 
service.  How  broken,  how  imperfect,  how  perverse 
and  crooked  are  our  ways  in  obedience  to  him  ! 
How  exactly  straight  is  the  line  of  his  providence 
to  us,  drawn  out  through  all  the  occurrants  and 
particulars,  to  the  whole  length  and  measure  of  our 
time  ;  how  fearful  is  his  hand,  that  has  given  his 
Son  unto  us,  and  with  him  hath  promised  likewise 
to  give  us  all  things,  relieving  our  wants,  sanctify- 
ing our  necessities,  preventing  our  dangers,  freeing 
us  from  all  extremities,  and  died  himself  for  us. 
What  can  we  render  ?  what  retribution  can  we 
make,  worthy  so  great  a  majesty — worthy  such  love 
and  favour  ?  We  have  nothing  but  ourselves,  who 
are  unworthy  above  all ;  and  yet  that,  as  all  other 
things,  is  his  ;  for  us  to  offer  up  that,  is  but  to  give 
him  of  his  own,  and  that  in  far  worse  conditon  than 
we  at  first  received  it,  which  yet,  (for  infinite  is  his 
goodness  for  the  merits  of  his  Son),  he  is  contented 
to  accept.  This,  dear  friend,  must  be  the  comfort 
of  his  children  ;  this  is  the  physic  we  must  use  in 
all  our  sickness  and  extremities;  this  is  the  strength- 
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character. 


ening  of  the  weak,  the  enriching  of  the  poor,  the  chap.  ii. 
liberty  of  the  captive,  the  health  of  the  diseased,  the 
life  of  those  that  die,  the  death  of  that  wretched  life  i. 
of  sin  ;  and  this  happiness  have  his  saints.  The 
contemplation  of  this  happiness  has  led  me  almost 
beyond  the  compass  of  a  letter  ;  but  the  haste  I  use 
unto  my  friends,  and  the  affection  that  does  move 
it,  will,  I  hope,  excuse  me.  Friends  should  com- 
municate their  joys  ;  this  as  the  greatest,  therefore 
I  could  not  but  impart  unto  my  friend,  being 
therein  moved  by  the  present  expectation  of  your 
letters,  which  always  have  the  grace  of  much  in- 
telligence, and  are  happiness  to  him  that  is  truly 
yours,  J.  E."^ 

Eliot  was  released  from  his  sufferings  and  im- 
prisonment on  the  27th  of  November,  1632.  His 
son  requested  permission  to  carry  his  body  into 
Cornwall,  his  native  county  ;  but  the  King  replied, 
with  his  accustomed  want  of  all  true  nobility  of 
feeling,  "  Let  Sir  John  Eliot's  body  be  buried  in 
the  church  of  that  parish  where  he  died."  Such 
was  the  end  of  one  of  the  purest,  most  enlightened, 
and  devout  of  English  patriots.  His  character  has 
risen  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen,  in  exact 
proportion  as  his  actions,  and  the  tenor  of  his  life, 
have  become  known.  His  fame  has  survived  the 
slanders  which  the  malevolence  of  party-writers  has 
invented ;  and  is  now  regarded  as  the  property  of 
the  nation,  and  the  honour  of  his  age.  His  suffer- 
ings were  not  fruitless,  nor  was  the  triumph  of  his 
enemies  forgotten.  "  Faithful  and  brave  hearts," 
says  his  biographer,  "were  left  to  remember  this; 

>  Vaughan's  Stuart  Memorials,  i.  417. 
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Laud  and 
Wentworth 
the  advisers 
of  Charles. 


CHAP.  II.  and  the  sufferings  of  Eliot  were  not  undergone  in 
vain.    They  bore  their  part  in  the  heat  and  burden 
I.      of  the  after  struggle.    His  name  was  one  of  its 
watch-wwds,  and  it  had  none  more  glorious.^'^ 

It  was  now  the  settled  determination  of  the  king 
to  reign  without  parliaments.    Laud  and  Went- 
worth were  his  ministers.     The  temporary  pa- 
triotism of  the  latter  had  been  assumed  only  to 
admonish  the  court  of  his  power.    It  was  so  under- 
stood by  the  most  sagacious  of  the  king's  advisers  ; 
and,  his  object  having  been  obtained,  he  repudiated 
his  former  connexions,  and  became  the  presiding 
genius  of  that  despotic  system  which  was  to  sup- 
plant the  constitution  of  his  country.    Of  the  ta- 
lents of  Wentworth  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  enter- 
tain too  exalted  an  opinion ;  and  they  were  united 
with  an  undauntedness  of  spirit  which  defied  all 
the  ordinary  forms  of  danger,  and  threw  contempt 
on  the  opposition  and  the  threatenings  by  which  he 
was  encountered.    He  was  consequently  the  most 
dangerous  minister  which  Charles  possessed,  and 
would  probably  have  gone  far  towards  accomplish- 
ing his  design,  if  he  could  have  imparted  to  his 
master  and  coadjutors  his  own  genius  and  spirit. 

Laud  was  a  vastly  different  man  from  his  asso- 
ciate, infinitely  beneath  him  in  talent,  and  utterly 
destitute  of  those  generous  impulses  and  lofty  asso- 
ciations which  bespoke  the  dignified  nature  of 
Wentworth.  His  loyalty  was  not  so  simple  and 
unmixed  a  passion.    Wentworth  had  only  one  ob- 


Early  history 
of  Laud. 


'  Forster's  Life  of  Eliot,  228. 
Mr.  Forster  lias  sati?5factorily  vin- 
dicated Eliot  from  tlic  base 
charg-c  preferred  against  him  by 


Archdeacon  Ecliard,  and  retailed 
with  industrious  malice  by  Mr. 
D'lsraeli.    Life,  pp.  2— G. 
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ject,  and  that  was  the  establishment  of  a  pure  but  chap.  ii. 
high-minded  despotism.    To  this  he  bent  all  his  ^^^^^^^ 
faculties,  ^vith  a  foresightedness  which  apprized  i. 
him  of  danger,  and  an  energy  of  passion  which 
prompted  him  to  despise  it.    But  Laud  had  an  ob- 
ject paramount  to  this.    The  church  was  ever  up- 
permost in  his  thoughts,  and  he  hoped  to  enfran-  ^ 
chise  it  from  its  degrading  subjection  to  the  state. 
His  unscrupulous  devotion  to  the  king  was  but  a 
means  to  the  attainment  of  this  end,  of  wdiich  he 
never  lost  sight,  and  in  the  furtherance  of  which  he 
endeavoured  to  employ  the  more  commanding  ge- 
nius of  Wentworth.   His  entrance  on  public  life  was 
unpromising,  and  his  progress  slow.  The  part  which 
he  had  taken  in  the  marriage  of  Mountjoy,  Earl 
of  Devonshire,  exposed  him  to   reproach,  and 
operated    greatly  against    his    preferment ;  but, 
having  obtained  the  patronage  of  Neile,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  he  was  introduced  by  that  prelate  to  court. 
James  was  greatly  prepossessed  against  him,  and 
refused  for  a  long  period  to  listen  to  the  intercession 
of  Buckingham  on  his  behalf.   This  was  owing  pro- 
bably in  some  measure  to  the  influence  of  Arch- 
bishop Abbot,  who  disliked  the  popish  tendencies 
of  the  aspiring  ecclesiastic,  and  openly  condemned 
his  deviation  from  the  doctrinal  standards  of  the 
church.    But  Buckingham  was  not  to  be  diverted 
from  his  purpose.    Laud  w^as  an  instrument  suited 
to  his  designs ;  a  man  of  mean  and  slavish  spirit, 
whose  services  might  be  calculated  on  to  any  ex- 
tent which  the  schemes  of  an  unprincipled  master 
required.      The    Lord    Keeper,    Williams,  w^as 
consequently  employed  by  the  duke  to  persuade  the 
king  to  appoint  Laud  to  the  vacant  bishopric  of 
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CHAP.  II.  St.  David's.    His  mediation  was  successful,  and  the 
■~~    ^consecration  took  place  on  the  18th  of  November, 
I.      1621.^    n  illiams  conferred  other  favours  on  Laud, 


a  The  following  dialog-ue  which 
passed  between   the   king  and 
Williams  on  this  occasion,  does 
more  credit  to  the  sagacity  of 
the  former  than  most  of  the  scenes 
in  which  he  took  a  part.    "  Well 
(says  the  king),  I  perceive  whose 
attorney  you  are.     Stenny  hath 
set  you  on.    You  have  pleaded 
the  man  a  good  Protestant,  and  I 
believe  it.    Neither  did  that  stick 
in  my  breast  when  I  stopped  his 
promotion.    But  was  there  not  a 
certain  lady  that  forsook  her  hus- 
band, and  married  a  lord,  that 
was  her  paramour  ?    Who  knit 
that  knot  ?    Shall  I  make  a  man 
a  prelate,  one  of  the  angels  of 
my  church,  who  hath  a  flagrant 
crune  upon  him?    Sir  (says  the 
lord-keeper  very  boldly),  you  are 
a  good  master,  but   who  dare 
serve  you,  if  you  will  not  pardon 
one  fault,  though  of  a  scandalous 
size,  to  him  that  is  heartily  peni- 
tent for  it?    1  pawn  my  faith  to 
you  that  he  Is  heartily  penitent ; 
and  there  is  no  other  blot  that 
hath  sullied  his  good  name.  Vel- 
leius  said  enough  to  justify  Mu- 
rena,  that  had  committed  but  one 
fault,  Sine  hoc  facinore  potuit  vi- 
deri  probus.     You  press  well 
(says  the  king),  and  I  hear  you 
with  patience  ;  neither  will  I  re- 
vive a  trespass  any  more  which 
repentance   hath  mortified  and 
buried.    And  because   I   see  I 
shall  not  be  rid  of  you,  unless  I 
tell  you  my  unpublished  cogita- 
tions, the  plain  truth  is,  that  I 
keep  Laud  back  from  all  place  of 
rule  and  authority,  because  I  find 
he  hath  a  restless  spirit,  and 
cannot  see  when  matters  are  well, 
but  loves  to  toss  and  change, 
and  to  bring  things  to  a  pitch  of 
reformation  floating  in  his  own 
brain,  which  may  endanger  the 
steadfastness  of  that  which  is  in 
a  good  path,  God  be  praised.  I 


speak  not  at  random ;  he  hath 
made  himself  known  to  me  to  be- 
such  a  one  :  for  when  three  years 
since  I  had  obtained  of  the  As- 
sembly of  Perth  to  consent  to 
five  articles  of  order  and  decency 
in    correspondence    with  this 
church  of  England,  I  gave  them 
promise  by  attestation  of  faith 
made,  that  I  would  try  their  obe- 
dience no  further  about  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  nor  put  them  out  of 
their  own  way,  which  custom  had 
made  pleasing  unto  them,  with 
any  new   encroachments.  Yet 
this  man  hath  pressed  me  to  in- 
vite them  to  a  nearer  conjunction 
with  the  liturgy  and  canons  of 
this  nation ;  but  I  sent  him  back 
again  with  the  frivolous  draught 
he  had  drawn.    It  seems  I  re- 
membered St.  Austin's  rule  better 
than  he.  Ipsa  mutatio  consuetu- 
dinis,  etiam  quce  adjuvat  utilitate, 
novitate  perturbat.  Ep.  118.  For 
all  this  he  feared  not  mine  anger, 
but  assaulted  me    again  with 
another  ill-fangled  platforai,  to 
make  that  stubborn  kirk  stoop 
more  to  the  English  pattern ;  but 
I  durst  not  play  fast  and  loose 
with  my  word.    He  knows  not 
the  stomach  of  that  people,  but 
I  ken  the  story  of  my  grand- 
mother, the  queen  regent ;  that 
after  she  was  inveigled  to  break 
her  promise  made  to  some  muti- 
neers at  a  Perth  meeting,  she 
never  saw  good  day,  but  from 
thence,  being  much  beloved  be- 
fore,  was   despised  of  all  the 
people.    And  now  your  hnportu- 
nity  liath  compelled  me  to  shrive 
myself  thus  unto  you,  I  think  you 
are  at  your  furthest,  and  have  no 
more  to  say  for  your  client.  May 
it  please  you,  sir,  (sa^'s  the  lord- 
keeper)  I  will  speak  but  this 
once.    You  have,  indeed,  con- 
victed your  chaplain  of  an  at- 
tempt very  audacious  and  very 
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the  remembrance  of  which  was  speedily  erased  chap 
from  his  ungrateful  heart.  While  the  patronage  of  ^^^^ 
the  Lord  Keeper  was  necessary  to  his  advancement,  i. 
he  expressed  a  deep  sense  of  its  value,  but,  when 
success  had  inflamed  his  ambition,  and  awakened 
his  hopes,  he  basely  sought  the  ruin  of  his  bene- 
factor, in  order  to  remove  a  rival  from  his  path. 
On  the  20th  of  June,  1626,  he  was  nominated  by 
Charles  to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  whose  favour 
was  further  shown  in  the  following  October,  by 
appointing  him  dean  of  the  Royal  Chapel,  and  by 
intimating  to  him,  through  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, that  he  should  be  the  successor  of  Abbot  in 
the  primacy  of  the  church.^  He  was  translated  to 
the  see  of  London  on  the  15th  of  July,  1628,  in 
order  that  he  might  more  effectually  repress  the 
puritan  faction,  and  bring  the  church  to  a  uni- 
formity.'' 


unbecoming ;  my  judo'ment  goes 
quite  against  his.  I  am  assured 
lie  that  makes  new  work  in  a 
church  begets  new  quarrels  for 
scribblers,  and  new  jealousies  in 
tender  consciences.  Yet  I  submit 
this  to  your  sacred  judgment, 
that  Dr.  Laud  is  a  great  and 
tractable  wit.  He  did  not  well 
see  how  he  came  into  this  error ; 
but  he  will  presently  see  the  way 
how  to  come  out  of  it.  Some 
diseases,  which  are  very  acute, 
are  quickly  cured.  And  is  there 
no  whoe  but  you  must  carry  it  ? 
(said  the  king).  Then  take  him 
to  you  ;  but  on  my  soul  you  will 
repent  it:  and  so  went  away  in 
anger,  using  other  fierce  and 
ominous  words,  which  were  di- 
vulged in  the  court,  and  are  too 
tart  to  be  repeated." — Hackett's 
Life  of  Williams,  64. 


b  Diary,  86. 

*^  Hcylin  acquaints  us  with  the 
motives  of  the  king  in  this  trans- 
lation. ^'  He  looked  upon  Lon- 
don," says  this  part}^  scribe,  *^  as 
the  retreat  and  receptacle  of  the 
grandees  of  the  puritan  faction  ; 
the  influence  which  it  had,  by 
reason  of  its  wealth  and  trading, 
on  all  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and 
that  upon  the  correspondence  and 
conformity  thereof,  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  depended :  no  better 
way  to  make  them  an  example  of 
obedience  to  the  rest  of  the  sub- 
jects, than  by  placing  over  them 
a  bishop  of  such  parts  and  power 
as  they  should  either  be  unable  to 
withstand,  or  afraid  to  offend." — 
Life  of  Laud,  174. 
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CHAP.  II.     The  character  and  theological  position  of  Laud 
have  been  severely  debated.    The  admirers  of  his 

CHARLES 

I.      policy  have  portrayed  them  in  flattering  colours, 
while  his  opponents,  in  their  indiscriminate  cen- 

His  ecclesias-  ^  ^ 

tical  policy,  sures,  have  failed  to  trace  those  nice  distinctions, 
the  perception  of  which  is  requisite  to  a  due  ap- 
preciation of  the  man.  The  charge  of  popery  was 
frequently  preferred  against  him  by  his  contempo- 
raries. It  is  found  in  the  records  of  parliament,  as 
well  as  in  the  writings  of  theological  disputants. 
It  was  maintained  by  several  members  of  his  own 
church,  and  was  reiterated  by  the  puritans  with  an 
accumulation  of  evidence  which  might  well  impose 
on  common  minds.  Yet  an  impartial  investigation 
of  the  case  proves  that  the  charge  was  but  partially 
true.  Educated  in  a  Protestant  church,  he  evinced 
a  singular  tendency  of  faith  towards  the  doctrines 
of  the  papacy,  and  substituted  for  the  simpler  rites 
of  the  former,  the  gorgeous  decorations  and  super- 
stitious observances  of  the  latter.  His  habitual 
aim  was  to  approximate  the  doctrine  and  worship 
*  of  the  English  church  to  those  of  Rome.  The 
language  of  Hooper,  and  Ridley,  and  Latimer  was 
consequently  abandoned,  and  the  church  of  Rome 
was  spoken  of  as  the  mother  church,  which  retained 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  notwith- 
standing her  partial  corruptions.  The  communion 
table  was  turned  into  an  altar,  and  a  crucifix  was 
frequently  placed  over  it ;  pictures  were  set  up  or 
repaired,  the  apparel  of  the  clergy  was  rendered 
more  gaudy,  and  mystical  rites  were  introduced  in 
the  consecration  of  ecclesiastical  edifices."^ 


^  Hoylin  glories  in  the  altera-  clnirch.  "  If,"  he  says,  "  you 
tion  with  had  taken  place  in  the     will  take  her  character  from  the 
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Laud  was  the  great  patron  of  these  innovations,  chap.  ii. 
as  well  as  of  those  doctrinal  approximations  to  ZZTZTZl 

^  ^  CHARLES 

Rome  which  were  advocated  by  Andrews,  Mon-  i. 
tague,  and  others.  There  was  scarcely  any  doc- 
trine of  the  papacy  which  did  not  find  its  advocates 
amongst  the  bishops  who  constituted  the  party  of  i 
Laud  ;  and  he  himself,  on  innumerable  occasions, 
evinced  an  entire  accordance  with  their  views. 
The  invocation  of  saints,  prayers  for  the  dead, 
auricular  confession,  and  a  doctrine  respecting 
the  sacrament  scarcely  distinguishable  from  tran- 
substantiation,  found  a  ready  and  zealous  ad- 
vocacy on  the  part  of  the  romanizing  clergy  of  this 
faction. 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  Laud's  protestantism  at 
Rome,  that  a  cardinal's  hat  was  tendered  him  on 
the  very  day  he  received  intelligence  of  Abbot's 
death.  Though  he  did  not  accept  it,  his  refusal 
must  have  been  faltering  and  half-hearted,  as  the 
offer  was  renewed  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  is 
noticed  in  his  diary  in  terms  which  sufficiently  be- 
speak the  vacillating  state  of  his  mind.^    His  true 


pen  of  a  Jesuit,  you  shall  find 
him  speaking-,  amongst  many 
falsehoods,  these  undoubted 
tmths  ;  viz.  that  the  professors 
of  it,  they  especially  of  greatest 
worth,  learning,  and  authority, 
love,  temper,  and  moderation; 
that  the  doctrines  are  altered  in 
many  things ;  as,  for  example, 
the  Pope  not  Antichrist^  pictures, 
free-will,  predestination,  universal 
grace,  inherent  righteousness,  the 
preferring  of  charity  before  know- 
ledge, the  merit  ( or  reward  ra- 
ther) of  good  works  ;  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  seeming  patient,  if 
not  ambitious  also  of  some  Ca- 
tholic sense ;  that  their  churches 


begin  to  look  with  a  new  face, 
their  walls  to  speak  a  new  lan- 
guage, and  some  of  their  divines 
to  teach,  that  the  church  hath 
authority  in  determining  contro- 
versies of  faith,  and  interpreting 
the  Scriptures ;  that  men  in  talk 
and  writing  use  willingly  the  once 
fearful  names  of  priests  and  al- 
tars, and  are  now  put  in  mind, 
that  for  exposition  of  Scripture 
they  are  by  canon  bound  to 
follow  the  fathers." — Life  of  Laud, 
252. 

e  His  entry  is  as  follows  : 
"  Aug.  17.  Sunday.  I  had  a  se- 
rious offer  made  me  again  to  be  a 
cardinal :  I  was  then  from  court  ; 
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CHAP.  II.  position,  in  reference  to  the  papacy,  is  accurately 

CHARLES  P^"^*^^  ^^7'  distinction  which  he  in- 

I.  stitutes  between  the  court  and  the  church  of  Rome. 
To  the  former  Laud  was  hostile,  but  to  the  latter 
his  aversion  was  very  limited,  if  it  did  not  give 
place  to  friendship.  "  The  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
church,"  says  May,  "  was  no  enemy  to  the  pomp  of 
prelacy  ;  but  the  doctrine  of  the  court  of  Rome 
would  have  swallowed  up  all  under  the  pope's  su- 
premacy, and  have  made  all  greatness  dependent 
on  him ;  which,  the  archbishop  conceived,  would 
derogate  too  much  from  the  king  in  temporals, 
(and  therefore  hardly  to  be  accepted  by  the  court), 
as  it  would  from  himself  in  spirituals,  and  make 
his  metropolitical  power  subordinate,  which  he  de- 
sired to  hold  absolute  and  independent  within  the 
realm  of  England,  as  if  he  had  been  an  English 
pope."^  Laud's  ambition  and  selfishness  continued 
.  him  a  Protestant,  when  his  general  spirit,  and  the 
complexion  of  his  theology,  strongly  inclined  him 
to  the  Catholic  church.  Had  the  pope  been  as 
accommodating  as  himself,  a  compromise  would 
probably  have  been  effected,  by  which  the  church 
of  England,  retaining  some  of  her  peculiarities, 
would  have  been  re-united  to  the  papacy.  But  the 
course  of  events  was  unfriendly  to  such  a  scheme ; 
and  the  countenance  it  received  from  Laud  and 

but  so  soon  as  I  came  thither  I  liis  own  bosom ;  and,  from  his 
acquainted  his  Majesty  with  it.  haste  to  acquaint  the  king  of  tlie 
But  my  answer  again  was,  that  circumstance,  it  is  evident  that 
.somewhat  dwelt  witliin  me,  which  his  own  answer  was  in  some 
would  not  suffer  that,  till  Rome  measure  to  depend  upon  his  Ma- 
were  other  than  it  is." — Diary,  jesty's  pleasure." — British  Em- 
49.  "  It  is  beyond  all  question  pire,  ii.  300. 
from  this,"  says  Mr.  Brodie,  f  Hist,  of  Pari.  16. 
"  that  Laud  suffered  a  struggle  in 
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others  only  served  to  involve  their  protestantism  in  chap.ii. 
suspicion,  and  to  render  them  the  objects  of  popular  ^^^^^^^ 
detestation.  The  charge  of  poper}^  therefore,  as  '  i. 
preferred  against  Laud,  is  incorrect,  if  it  is  meant 
to  denote  an  acknowledgment  of  the  pope's  su- 
premacy, and  an  actual  reconciliation  to  the  Ca- 
tholic church.  But,  if  it  is  to  be  understood  in 
another  and  more  restricted  sense,  it  may  be  much 
more  difficult  to  deny  its  truth.  In  every  thing  but 
the  accidents  of  his  position  Laud  was  a  Catholic. 
His  temper  and  superstition,  his  fondness  for  cere- 
mony, his  zeal  for  the  elevation  of  the  priesthood, 
and  his  hard -heartedness  and  cruelty,  all  bespoke  him 
the  disciple  of  that  system  which  reigned  at  Rome. 
He  was  out  of  his  place  in  a  Protestant  church. 
It  did  not  befit  either  his  spirit  or  genius,  but  exer- 
cised on  his  superstitious  and  sanguine  mind  a 
deadening  power  from  which  he  sought  relief  in 
the  strange  rites  and  gorgeous  ceremonies  which  he 
borrowed  from  the  papacy.  Under  his  administra- 
tion the  church  of  England  wore  the  apparel  and 
spoke  much  of  the  language  of  Rome.  The  doc- 
trines of  her  founders  were  rejected,  and  the  books 
which  had  advocated  her  cause,  and  recorded  the 
sufferings  of  her  martyrs,  were  discountenanced  or 
suppressed.^ 

Laud  devoted  himself  with  unscrupulous  zeal  to  its  doiusive 

■1  'PI'  IP  1  •  •  success. 

the  service  oi  his  master,  and  tor  a  season  his  tri- 
umph was  complete.  His  barbarous  cruelty  struck 
terror  into  his  opponents,  and  induced  an  apparent 
compliance  with  his  will.    But  the  success  of  his 

g  For  the  character  and  senti-  Brodie's  British  Empire,  ii.  297 — 
merits  of  Laud,  see  Hallam's  808 ;  and  Harris's  Charles  I.,  220 
Constitutional  Hist.  ii.  85—102 ;  —229. 
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CHAP.  II.  policy  was  delusive.  An  indignant  sense  of  wrong 
CHARLES  P^^^'^^^^  public  mind.  The  humanity  and  re- 
I.  lio^ion  of  the  nation  were  outrao^ed :  and  their 
groans,  though  suppressed  for  a  season,  ulti- 
mately broke  out  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  which  as- 
tonished and  alarmed  the  superstitious  and  guilty 
minister.  It  is  justly  remarked  by  Wei  wood,  that 
"  it  was  in  great  part  to  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  a 
mitred  head,  that  had  got  an  ascendant  over  his 
master's  conscience  and  councils,  that  both  the 
monarchy  and  the  hierarchy  owed  afterwards  their 
fall."  ^ 

Proclamation     Tlic  unconstitutioual  policy  of  the  kino;'s  adminis- 

of  the  king,  .  .  . 

against  par-  tratiou  was  uow  unblushingly  avowed  in  a  proclama- 

liaments,  ,  ,  ... 

March  27.  tiou,  bearing  date  March  27,  in  which  the  nation  was 
informed  that  "howsoever  his  Majesty  hath  showed, 
by  his  frequent  meeting  with  his  people,  his  love  to 
the  use  of  parliaments  ;  yet  the  late  abuse  having, 
for  the  present,  driven  his  Majesty  unwillingly  out 
of  that  course  :  he  shall  account  it  presumption  for 
any  to  prescribe  any  time  to  his  Majesty  for  par- 
liaments ;  the  calling,  continuing,  and  dissolving  of 
which  is  always  in  the  king's  own  power." '  Such 
language  was  incapable  of  misconstruction.  It  ad- 
mitted but  of  one  interpretation,  and  that  was  suffi- 
ciently alarming  to  arouse  the  worst  fears  of  the 
community.  The  most  sagacious  opponents  of  the 
court  began  to  feel  that  the  cause  of  freedom  was 
hopeless,  unless  the  prerogative  was  restrained 
within  narrower  bounds  than  it  had  recently  filled. 

•*  Memoirs,  42.  '  Rushworth,  ii.  3. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Severity  of  Laud's  Administration — Case  of  Thomas  Brewer — Peter 
Smart — Laud's  hostility  to  the  Lecturers — Listructions  respecting 
them — Scheme  for  the  purchase  of  Lay  Impropriations  condemned — 
Emigration  to  Massachusetts  Bay — Ecclesiastical  Views  of  the  Emi- 
grants— Their  defective  polity — Case  of  Dr.  Leighton — His  sentence 
— Popular  feeling  outraged — Mr.  Nathaniel  Bernard — Consecration 
of  St.  Catherine's  Church — Case  of  Mr.  Sherfield — Death  and  Cha- 
racter of  Abbot — Republication  of  the  Book  of  Sports — Its  irreligious 
character — Pernicious  influence — Enforced  with  various  degrees  of 
zeal. 


ministration. 


The  evil  genius  of  Laud  was  now  madly  bent  chap.tii. 
on  the  ao;grandizement  and  unity  of  the  church;  in 

1  .         P      1  •  1    1       T  1  1  CHARLES 

the  promotion  oi  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  em-  i. 
ploy  the  most  unrio;hteous  and  cruel  measures.  The 

^     '^^  ^  ,  Severity  of 

puritan  and  nonconforming  clergy  were  narrowly  Laudsad- 
w^atched,  and  no  opportunity  of  subjecting  them  to 
the  judgment  of  the  High  Commission  Court  was 
neglected.  So  early  as  1626,  Thomas  Brewer,  Thomas 
a  zealous  minister  of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  was 
prosecuted  in  this  court  at  the  instigation  of  Laud, 
and,  being  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  was  incar- 
cerated till  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament.* 


»  Brook's  Puritans,  ii.  444.  In  1637,  is  the  following  reference  to 
an  account  of  his  province,  fur-  this  sufferer  for  conscience'  sake, 
nishcd  by  Laud  to  the  king  in     Speaking  of  the  Separatists  about 
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CHAP.  III.     Mr.  Peter  Smart,  a  prebendary  of  Durham,  was 
also  summoned  before  the  same  tribunal  for  a  ser- 

CHARLES  1      1     T  1     1    T  1 

I.  mon  he  had  preached,  July  27th,  1628,  against  the 
Peter  Smart  ^^P^^'^^itious  aud  popish  iunovatious  recently  intro- 
duced into  the  church.  Of  these  innovations  he 
spoke  in  the  style  of  the  early  reformers,  which 
gave  such  offence  to  the  present  rulers  of  the 
hierarchy,  that  he  was  fined  £500,  committed  to 
prison,  and  ordered  to  recant ;  for  refusing  which 
he  was  fined  again,  deprived  of  his  prebend,  de- 
graded from  the  ministry,  and  excommunicated, 
and  remained  a  prisoner  till  liberated  by  the  Long 
Parliament.'' 

kytowa'l-df ^'  Many  of  the  clergy,  who  were  averse  from  some 
lecturers.  Qf  ^j^q  tcrms  of  couformity,  had  hitherto  found  em- 
ployment as  lecturers  or  chaplains.  The  houses  of 
several  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  afforded  them  re- 
fuge and  occupation,  and  enabled  them  to  pursue 
their  unostentatious  and  useful  labours  without  fear 
of  molestation.  They  were  distinguished  by  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the 

Ashford,  in  Kent,  the  archbishop  Hig-h  Commission,  when  he  stood 
says,  "Two  or  three  of  their  silent,  but  in  such  a  jeering  scorn- 
principal  ring-leaders,  Brewer,  ful  manner  as  I  scarce  ever  saw 
Fenner,  and  Turner,  have  long  the  like.  So  in  prison  he  remains.'' 
been  in  prison,  and  it  was  once  Against  this  report  the  king  wrote, 
tliouglit  fit  to  proceed  against  "  Keep  those  particular  persons 
them  by  the  statute  for  abjura-  fast,  until  ye  think  what  to  do 
tion.  But  I  do  much  doubt,  they  with  the  rest."  Wharton's  Trou- 
are  so  ignorantly  wilful,  that  they  bles  of  Laud,  546. 
will  return  into  the  kingdom,  and  ^  Fuller,  xi.  173 ;  Brook's  Pu- 
do  a  great  deal  more  hurt  before  ritans,  iii.  90.  Dr.  Grey,  in  his 
they  will  be  again  taken.  And  Examination  of  Neal,  quotes 
not  long  since.  Brewer  slipt  out  some  passages  from  Smart's  ser- 
of  prison,  and  went  to  Rochester  mon,  to  show  the  "spirit  of  the 
and  other  parts  of  Kent,  and  held  man,''  i.  118.  In  the  days  of 
conventicles,  and  put  a  great  Edward  they  would  have  been 
many  simple  people,  especially  deemed  proof  of  godly  zeal,  but, 
women,  into  great  distempers  under  the  popish  administration 
against  the  church.  He  is  taken  of  Laud,  they  constituted  an  un- 
again,  and  was  called  before  the  pardonable  sin. 
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church,  an  earnest  and  affectionate  style  of  preach-  chap.iii. 
ing,  a  religious  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  an  ~" 
uncompromising  opposition  to  the  ceremonies  of  i. 
popery.    Their  popularity,  as  preachers,  led  to 
their  appointment  as  lecturers  in  market-towns, 
and  thus  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  diffusing 
their  religious  spirit  throughout  extensive  commu- 
nities.   On  all  these  accounts  they  were  regarded 
by  Laud  with  marked  displeasure,  and  engaged  his 
early  attention.    In  connexion  with  Harsnet,  Arch-  instruction 

*/  '  respecting 

bishop  of  York,  he  drew  up  instructions,  which  [^^' 
were  adopted  by  the  king,  and  published  under  the 
title  of  His  Majesty  s  Listructions  to  the,  most  Re- 
verend Father  in  God,  George,  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  containing  certain  orders  to  be  observed 
and  put  in  cvecution  by  the  several  bishops  in  his 
province.  The  fifth  article  of  these  instructions 
pertains  to  lecturers,  for  w^hom,"  says  the  king,  ♦ 
"  we  give  these  special  directions 

1.  That  in  all  parishes  the  afternoon  sermons 
be  turned  into  catechising,  where  there  is  not  some 
great  cause  to  break  this  ancient  and  profitable 
order. 

2.  That  every  lecturer  read  divine  service,  in  his 
surplice,  before  his  lecture. 

3.  That  where  a  lecture  is  set  up  in  a  market- 
town,  it  be  read  by  grave  and  orthodox  divines,  re- 
siding in  the  same  diocese,  and  that  they  preach  in 
gowns,  and  not  in  cloaks,  as  too  many  do  use. 

4.  That  no  lecturer,  though  appointed  by  a  cor- 
poration, be  permitted  to  preach  till  he  profess  his 
willingness  to  take  upon  him  a  living  with  cure  of 
souls. 
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CHAP. III.  The  bishops  are  further  commanded  to  watch,  by 
CHARLES  emissaries,  the  sermons  of  the  lecturers  and 
I-  preachers,  and  not  to  suffer  any  under  the  rank 
of  nobility  to  retain  chaplains  in  their  houses/ 
Abbot  was  compelled  to  forward  these  instructions 
to  his  bishops,  but  was  far  from  approving  of 
them.  He  saw  their  tendency,  and  was  solicitous 
to  retain  the  services  of  men  who,  though  averse 
from  subscription,  were  the  fastest  friends  of 
Protestantism.  He  consequently  restored  some 
whom  his  archdeacon  had  suspended,  and  did 
his  utmost  to  encourage  the  ministerial  diligence 
which  Laud  was  so  solicitous  to  restrain.**  The 


c  Rushworth,  ii.  30;  Heylin's 
Laud,  199. 

Heylin,  201.  The  puritan 
clergy  were  distinguished  by  a 
laborious  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  their  station.  They  acted  like 
men  who  felt  themselves  to  be 
accountable  to  God  for  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  their  hearers. 
Hence  their  zeal  and  success  as 
preachers.  They  threw  their 
whole  heart  into  the  discharge 
of  their  ministerial  functions, 
and  neglected  no  means  by 
which  they  could  hope  to  benefit 
their  fellow-men.  Their  adver- 
saries, in  the  bitterness  of  their 
spleen,  represented  them  as 
neglectful  of  the  more  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  modes  of  religious 
instruction.  Because  they  op- 
y)Osed  a  substitution  of  catechising 
for  preaching,  on  which  Laud  and 
his  associates  were  intent,  they 
have  been  described  as  men  of 
pride,  intent  only  on  the  exhibi- 
tion of  themselves,  and  utterly 
regardless  of  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  their  hearers.  As  though  it 
were  not  possible  that  the}'  should 
have  maintained  the  importance 
of  preaching,  and  have  been  at 
the  same  time  diligent  iu  training 


up  the  young  in  an  enlightened 
acquaintance  with  the  truth  of 
God.  It  is  onl}^  necessary  to 
look  into  the  biographies,  or  to 
read  tlie  practical  writings,  of  the 
puritan  clergy,  to  learn  that  they 
were  as  superior  to  their  oppo- 
nents, in  the  diligence  with  which 
they  catechised  the  young,  as  in 
the  zeal  and  earnestness  with 
which  they  preached  the  word  of 
life.  They  were  unwilling  to 
abandon  that  means  of  conversion 
which  Christ  had  appointed,  and 
which  his  apostles  had  employed 
with  such  mighty  efficacy,  though 
they  were  amongst  the  foremost 
and  the  most  diligent  in  employ- 
ing every  other  instrument  which 
was  adapted  to  break  down  the 
power  of  sin,  or  to  pre-occupy 
the  youthful  mind  with  the  les- 
sons and  spirit  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  Their  adversaries  under- 
valued preaching,  and  would 
gladly  have  supplanted  it  by  a 
system  of  forms,  which,  destitute 
of  hfe,  would  have  had  no  power 
over  the  evil  passions  of  the 
hinnan  heart.  The  slander  of  a 
by-gone  age,  which  every  candid 
man  despises,  has  been  recently 
retailed  by  Mr.  Lawson,  the  bit- 
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latter  knew  neither  prudence  nor  moderation  in  his  chaimii. 
government  of  the  church.     The  ministers  and  ~  ^j^^es 
lecturers  in  and  about  London  were  summoned  to  i. 
appear  before  him,  when  the  necessity  of  obedience 
to  the  king's  instructions  was  urgently  enforced. 
He  also  sent  letters  to  the  archdeacofts  of  his  diocese, 
requiring  an  exact  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  instructions  were  obeyed.     Many  lecturers 
were  in  consequence  silenced,  and  other  ministers, 
who  had  preached  against  Arminianism  and  the 
new   ceremonies,  were   suspended  or  deprived.* 
Throughout  his  career  Laud  had  evinced  an  unre- 
lenting and  merciless  disposition,  but  his  recent 
elevation  to  the  see  of  London  afforded  him  a  fuller 
opportunity  for  its  development.    He  had  evidently 
proposed  to  himself  the  worst  models  which  the 
history  of  his  intolerant  church  supplied,  if  he  had 
not  determined  to  emulate  the  ferocious  inquisitors 

terncss  of  whose  zeal  is  only  the  compositions  of  the  orator, 
equalled  by  the  abject  servility  of  With  them  it  was  not  he  who  was 
his  doctrines.  Referring  to  the  the  most  moderate,  diligent,  and 
Idng's  instructions  respecting  lec-  pious,  but  he  who  made  the 
turers,  he  says  :  "  Preaching  was  greatest  noise,  who  displayed  the 
the  grand  resort  of  the  puritans,  greatest  apparent  fervour  and 
as  it  was  of  the  regulars;  in  many  gesticulation,  whose  pedestru  co- 
cases  the  worship  of  God  was  sa-  pia  vrns  most  agreeable  to  their 
crificed  to  a  gratification  of  their  enthusiasm,  and  who  declaimed 
rhetorical  propensities ;  and,  sti-  against  and  denounced  the  regu- 
mulated  as  they  were,  by  a  vio-  lar  clergy,  that  was  certain  of 
lent  opposition  towards  the  popular  applause.  In  this  there 
church,  their  effusions  abounded  is  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
with  their  individual  opinions.  rehgionists  of  the  present  day. 
They  forgot  that  the  sermon  is  no  who  are  continuallj-  on  the  search 
part  of  public  worship,  that  it  is  after  novelty,  who  seem  to  place 
the  least  of  all  the  other  important  their  faith  on  the  sentiments  of 
duties  of  a  faithful  minister  ;  and  their  favourite  orator,  and  who 
they  excited  in  the  populace  that  delight  in  gaudy  parade,  fulsome 
desire  for  hunting  after  novelties,  compliment,  and  vain  ostentation, 
which  is  one  great  feature  of  in  certain  public  assemblies.'' 
schismatical  separations.  Hence,  Lawsou's  Life  of  Laud^  i.  498. 
their  votaries  disregarded  the  Rushworth,  ii.  81 ;  Neal,  ii. 
very  essentials  of  Christianity,  and  180. 
placed  their  sole  dependence  on 
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CHAP. in.  of  Spain.    He  now  gave  an  earnest  of  the  deeper 
atrocities  he  was  speedily  to  perpetrate,  and  ren- 

CHARLES  J         r     r  ' 

I.      dered  himself  the  object  of  popular  odium  so  deep- 
rooted  and  enduring,  that  even  contempt  itself  could 
not  save  him  from  the  block, 
t^e  purcSse  poHcy  was  further  shown  in  his  efforts  to 

plildoiS'con-  suppress  a  scheme  formed  about  1627,  by  some 
demned.  gentlemen  and  ministers,  to  buy  up  such  impropri- 
ations as  were  in  the  hands  of  laymen,  in  order  to 
employ  the  income  resulting  from  them  in  the  pro- 
motion of  lectureships  throughout  the  country. 
Many  market  towns  and  other  places  were  lament- 
ably destitute  of  the  means  of  religious  instruction, 
and  there  appeared  to  be  no  other  mode  of  supply- 
ing their  wants  than  by  some  such  voluntary  scheme 
as  was  now  projected.  An  equal  number  of  di- 
vines, lawyers,  and  citizens  were  appointed,  under 
the  name  of  feoffees,  to  receive  and  disburse  the 
monies  raised.  Considerable  sums  were  thus  ob- 
tained, with  which  thirteen  impropriations  were 
bought,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  distributed  in 
salaries  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds  amongst  a  number 
of  diligent  and  faithful  preachers.'^  The  undertaking 
did  not  long  escape  the  vigilant  eye  of  Laud,  nor  is 
it  surprising  that  he  regarded  it  with  mistrust  and 
jealousy.  It  was  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  and 
bearing  of  his  policy,  and  was  therefore  to  be  con- 
demned under  the  specious  pretence  of  danger  to 
the  church  and  state.  Amongst  the  projects  noted  by 


'  The  number  of  feoffees  was  who  commanded  rich  coffers, 
twelve.  Fuller,  in  his  quaint  wantino-  nothing^  save  (what  since 
style,  remarks,  '*  Here  were  four  doth  all  things)  some  swords- 
divines  to  persuade  men's  con-  men,  to  defend  all  the  rest.'' 
science,  four  lawyers  to  draw  all  Church  Hist.  xi.  137. 
conveyances,  and  four  citizens. 
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Laud,  at  the  end  of  his  diary,  which  had  engaged  his  chap.  hi. 
attention,  and  which  he  purposed  to  effect,  "  if  God  charles 
bless  me  in  them,"  is  the  following:  "  To  overthrow 
the  feoffment,  dangerous  both  to  church  and  state, 
going  under  the  specious  pretence  of  buying  in 
impropriations/'  ^    To  accomplish  his  design  an 
information  w^as  brought  into  the  Exchequer  against 
the  feoffees  by  the  Attorney-General  Noy.  They 
were  charged  with  constituting  themselves  an  un- 
lawful society  or  body  corporate,  for  purposes  pre- 
judicial to  the  commonwealth,  and  with  having 
employed  the  money  entrusted  to  their  care  in  a 
different  manner  from  what  the  donors  contem- 
plated.   In  their  reply  the  defendants  state  their 
conviction  that  "  impropriations  in  the  possession 
of  laymen,  not  employed  for  the  maintenance  of 
preachers,  was  a  great  damage  to  the  church  of 
England,  and  that  the  purchasing  tliereof,  for  the 
maintenance  of  divine  service  and  preaching,  is  a 
pious  work."    They  defended  themselves  from  the 
charge  of  having  misappropriated  the  monies  en- 
trusted to  their  care,  and  affirmed,  in  opposition  to 
the  statement  of  their  enemies,  "  that,  to  their  know- 
ledge, they  never  presented  any  to  any  church  or 
place  in  their  disposition,  who  was  not  conformable 
to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  approved  by  the  ordinary  of  the 
place." ' 


e  Troubles  of  Laud,  68. 

h  Rushworth,  ii.  150.  Fuller 
remarks,  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
White,  one  of  the  feoffees,  pri- 
vately proffered  Bishop  Laud,  at 
his  house  in  Fulham,  that  if  he 
disliked  either  the  persons  who 


manag-ed,  or  order  which  they 
took  "in  this  work,  they  would 
willingly  submit  the  alteration  to 
his  lordship's  discretion."  Ch. 
Hist.  xi.  143.  Laud  denied  any 
recollection  of  this  visit  and  offer. 
Troubles,  &c.  372. 
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CHAP.  in.     But  the  influence  of  Laud  prevailed  against  them ; 

CHARLES  Court  gave  judgment,  that  their  proceed- 

I-  ings  were  unlawful,  that  the  impropriations  they 
had  purchased  should  be  forfeited  to  the  King,  and 
that  the  penalties  they  had  incurred  should  be  re- 
ferred to  future  consideration.  Here  the  prose- 
cution rested,  as  the  personal  integrity  and  religious 
excellence  of  the  feoffees  were  above  suspicion.'  The 
part  which  Laud  took  in  this  affair  sprang  naturally 
out  of  his  general  policy,  and  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  a  previous  knowledge  of  his  cha- 
racter. The  design  of  the  feoffees,  however  excel- 
lent and  Christian-like,  was  uncanonical  and 
alarming.  It  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  general 
system  of  the  hierarchy  ;  but  would  have  generated 
a  power,  friendly  indeed  to  the  advancement  of 
religion,  but  dangerous  to  episcopal  authorit}^  As  a 
ruler  of  the  Church,  intent  on  preserving  the  integrity 
of  its  forms,  and  the  relative  position  of  its  different 
ofiicers.  Laud  acted  wisely  in  overthrowing  the 
design  ;  but,  as  a  disciple  of  the  Christian  faith,  he 
has  exposed  himself  to  the  severest  charge  which 
can  be  preferred.  The  crime  which  he  committed 
in  this  case  has  been  repeated  in  every  age,  by  in- 
tolerant and  narrow-minded  priests.  It  is  their 
habit  to  sacrifice  the  religious  to  the  secular,  to 
esteem  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  vicious,  and  the  salvation  of  the  dying, 

•  Ruslnvorth,  ii.  151.    Heylin's  instraments  for  the  Puritan  fac- 

Laud,  209.  Neal,  ii.  200.    Laud,  tion  to  undo  tlie  Church.  The 

in  his  diary,  remarks,  under  date  criminal  part  reserved.'  Troubles 

of  February  18,  1G32-3,  Wednes-  of  Laud,  47.    In  the  account  of 

day,   'The    Feoffees,  that  pre-  his  trial,  he  enters  fully  into  the 

tended  to  buy  in  impropriations,  defence    of   the   measures  he 

"were  dissolved  in  the  Chequer  adopted  in  this  case.     Ibid.  372, 

Chamber.    They  were  the  main  373. 
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to  be  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  maintenance  chap.  iii. 
of  their  idle  forms,  and  the  unbroken  silence  of 

,    .     ,  ,  /        ^      P        T         1  .  CHARLES 

their  deserted  temples.  Contoundmg  the  prosperit}^  l 
of  the  Church  with  the  wealth,  ease,  and  dignity 
of  the  clergy,  they  denounce  every  effort  by  which 
an  enlightened  piety  seeks  to  rescue  those  whom 
their  indolence  is  consigning  to  perdition.  For  a 
time  this  policy  may  prosper.  Darkness  may  cover 
the  earth  and  gross  darkness  the  people,  while  the 
forms  of  an  establishment  are  multiplied,  and  its  w^or- 
ship  rendered  more  gorgeous  ;  but  the  light  of  truth 
must  ultimately  penetrate,  w^hen  the  false  reputation 
of  state  priests  will  fade  like  a  passing  cloud,  and 
their  virtues  be  despised  as  the  growth  of  supersti- 
tion, and  the  agents  of  spiritual  delusion  and  death. 

The  severity  of  the  government  at  length  in-  Emigration 
duced  a  laro-e  number  of  the  Puritans  and  Se pa- setts  Bay. 

.  .  .  1  ^         May  1,  1629. 

ratists  to  emigrate  to  America,  where  they  hoped 
to  find  a  refuo:e  from  the  intolerance  of  Protestant 
bishops.  Some  of  their  brethren  had  proceeded 
thither  during  the  former  reign;  and  after  enduring 
incredible  hardships,  were  beginning  to  reap 
tlie  fruit  of  their  labours.  Others,  who  had  re- 
mained at  home  in  hope  of  the  storm  subsiding, 
now  determined  to  follow  them ;  and  the  Charter 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  bearing  date  March  4, 
1628-9,  having  been  obtained  from  the  Crown, 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  persons  sailed  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  May  1,  1629.''  They  endured 
great  hardships ;  and  the  very  existence  of  the 
colony  was  sometimes  endangered  by  the  scarcity 


^  Neal's  New  England,  i.  124.  in  J  625,  but  were  about  to  relin- 
Mr.  Roger  Conant,  and  a  few  as-  quish  their  undertaking  when  the 
sociatcs,  had  proceeded  thither     new  emigrants  arrived.  Ibid.  122. 
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CHAP.  III.  of  food.  Eighty  of  them  died  during  the  first 
~       '  winter  after  their  arrival ;  but  their  numbers  were 

CHARLES  •      1    •        1       p  n  • 

I.      recruited,  m  the  lollowing  summer,  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Governor,  John  Winthrop,  Esq.,  and  about 
fifteen  hundred  passengers,  whom  the  persecuting 
spirit  of  Laud  drove  from  their  native  country.^ 
Ecclesiastical     Tlic  scttlcTs  at  Massachusctts  Bay  were  distin- 

views  of  the  'tin  ^  -r\^  i  i 

Emigrants,  guislicd  iroHi  thosc  at  Plymouth,  by  some  shades  of 
theological  opinion.    The  latter  were  Independents, 
who  had  separated  from  the  Church  of  England, 
and  conducted  divine  worship  in  harmony  with 
their  own  views  ;  but  the  former,  for  the  most  part, 
belonged  to  the  more  moderate  class  of  Nonconfor- 
mists, who,  without  seceding  from  the  communion  of 
the  Hierarchy,  acknowledged  its  corruptions,  and 
earnestly  sought  its  reform.    Before  their  departure 
for  America,  they  drew  up  a  letter,  addressed  "  to 
the  rest  of  their  brethren  in  and  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  wherein  they  say,  "  We   desire  you 
would  be  pleased  to  take  notice  of  the  principals 
and  body  of  our  Company,  as  those  who  esteem  it 
our  honour  to  call  the  Church  of  England,  from 
whence  we  arise,  our  dear  mother ;  and  cannot  part 
from  our  native  country,  where  she  specially  re- 
sideth,  without  much  sadness  of  heart,  and  many 
tears  in  our  eyes;  ever  acknowledging  that  such 
hope  and  part  as  we  have  obtained  in  the  common 
salvation,  w^e  have  received  in  her  bosom,  and 
sucked  it  from  her  breasts.    We  leave  it  not,  there- 
fore, as  loathing  that  milk,  wherewith  we  were 

>  Neal  states  the  number  of  number  which  arrived  during-  the 

passengers  who  accompanied  the  season  is  that  stated  in  tlic  text. 

Governor,  and  other  gentlemen  Knowles's  Life  of  Roger  Wil- 

and  ministers,  to  have  been  about  liams.    Boston,  1834.  p.  85. 
two  hundred;  but   the  whole 
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nourished,  but,  blessing  God  for  the  parentage  and  chap.iii. 
education,  as  members  of  the  same  body,  shall  _ 
always  rejoice  m  her  good,  and  unfeignedly  grieve  i. 
for  any  sorrow  that  shall  ever  betide  her ;  and, 
while  we  have  breath,  sincerely  desire  and  endea- 
vour the  continuance  and  abundance  of  her  welfare, 
with  the  enlargement  of  her  bounds  in  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  Jesus."" 

The  settlement  of  their  ecclesiastical  polity  en-  JJ'epoif/y''' 
gaged  their  earliest  attention.  The  main  principles 
which  it  embraced,  were  precisely  similar  to  those 
now  held  by  the  Congregational  and  Baptist 
Churches  of  England  ;  but  the  following  article, 
which  was  also  adopted,  betrayed  their  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  led 
to  acts  of  persecution  which  disgraced  their  early 
history.  It  is  thus  expressed  by  Hubbard,  "Church  ' 
government  and  civil  government  may  very  well 
stand  together,  it  being  the  duty  of  the  Magistrate 
to  take  care  of  matters  of  religion,  and  to  improve 
his  civil  authority  for  the  observing  the  duties  com- 
manded in  the  first  as  well  as  in  the  second  table  ; 
seeing  the  end  of  their  office  is  not  only  the  quiet 
and  peaceable  life  of  the  subject,  in  matters  of 
righteousness  and  honesty,  but  also  in  matters  of 
godliness."" 

The  Puritans  had  not  yet  been  taught  to  trace 
their  sufferings  to  the  true  source.  They  were 
accustomed  to  refer  them  to  the  personal  qualities 
and  official  distinctions  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy, 
rather  than  to  the  evil  spirit  which  is  necessarily 


Knowlcs's  Life  of  Roger  Williams.  40.       "  Ibid.  48. 
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CHAP.  III.  engendered  by  a  State  establishment  of  religion. 

CHARLES  requiring  the  magistrate  and  the  divine 

I.  to  confine  themselves  within  their  respective  pro- 
vinces, they  allowed  the  right  of  the  former  to 
regulate  the  functions  and  to  enforce  the  decisions 
of  the  latter.  This  erroneous  principle  they  carried 
with  them  to  their  new  settlement ;  and,  applying 
it  to  their  early  practices,  tliey  inflicted  on  others 
the  wrongs  of  which  themselves  had  complained. 
Their  enemies  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this 
apparent  inconsistency,  while  their  best  and  most 
enlightened  friends  mourned  over  it,  as  a  fatal  aban- 
donment of  the  only  principle  which  is  consistent 
with  the  purity,  honour,  and  extension  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Subsequent  reflection  and 
painful  experience,  taught  them  ultimately  to  dis- 
card the  vicious  doctrine  which  had  led  them  astray, 
and  to  embody  in  their  legislation  those  immortal 
principles  of  religious  libert}^,  which  no  one  of  the 
states  of  Europe  has  yet  reduced  to  practice." 

°  Roger  Williams  was  the  first  the  unhallowed  spirit  of  party  has 

victim  of   religious   persecution  been  permitted  to  influence  the 

amongst  the  new  settlers.     He  judgment  of  posterity.    Neal,  in 

^-as  banished  from  their  territory,  his    History  of   New  England, 

and  an  attempt  was  made  to  seize  treats  his  character  with  great  in- 

his  person,  in  order  that  he  might  justice,  retailing,  apparently  with- 

be  returned  to  England.    But  he  out  examination  or  scruple,  every 

happily  escaped  to  the  Indians,  idle  and  false  report  which  his 

and  became  the   instrument  of  adversaries  propagated.     But  his 

founding  a  new  colony,  in  which  reputation  has  recently  been  vin- 

the  right  of  every  man  to  worship  dicated  by  Professor  Knowles, 

God  according  to  the  dictates  of  of  the  Newton  Theological  Insti- 

his   conscience   was    fully  and  tution,  in  a  Memoir,  which  com- 

clearly  recognised.  Mr.  Wilhams  bines,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 

was  the  earliest  assertor  of  reli-  justice  to  the  memory  of  Wil- 

gious  liberty  amongst  the  puritan  Hams,  with  a  candid  constniction 

settlers  in  America,  and  he  suf-  of  the  conduct  of  his  persecutors, 

fered  severely  for  it.    His  cha-  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  this 

racter  has  been  greatly  misunder-  interesting  volume,  which  throws 

stood,  and  his  sentiments  mis-  considerable  light  on  the  early 

represented.    The  reports  of  his  history  of  the  Emigrants,  may  be 

enemies  have  been  received,  and  given  to  the  British  pu.blic. 
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While  they  were  struggling  with  the  difficulties  chap.iii. 
of  a  new  settlement,  their  brethren  at  home  suffered 
under  the  iron  sway  of  Laud.  Dr.  Alexander  Leighton,  i. 
having;  published,  in  October  1628,  a  book  against 

c5  1  '  '  o  Case  of  Dr. 

the  bishops,  entitled  A?2  Appeal  to  the  Parliament,  or  Leighton. 
Sioiis  plea  against  the  Preldcie,  was  seized  by  a 
warrant  from  the  High  Commission,  and,  without 
undergoing  any  examination,  was  loaded  with  irons 
and  thrust  into  a  loathsome  apartment  in  Newgate.^ 
After  having  been  confined  for  fifteen  weeks,  he 
was  proceeded  against  in  the  Star  Chamber,  June 
the  4th,  1630,  when  an  information  was  exhibited 
against  him,  for  "  framing,  publishing,  and  scatter- 
ing a  scandalous  book  against  King,  Peers,  and 
Prelates."  He  acknowledged  the  fact  of  writing, 
but  denied  the  evil  intention  with  which  he  was 
charged,  affirming  that  his  only  end  was  to  remon- 
strate against  the  grievances  under  which  the 
people  laboured,  "  to  the  end  that  the  Parliament 
might  take  them  into  consideration,  and  so  give 
such  redress  as  might  be  for  the  honour  of  the  King, 
the  quiet  of  the  people,  and  the  peace  of  the 
Church."  He  was  finally  condemned  to  pay  a  fine 
of  £10,000,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  King's 
pleasure.    "  And  in  respect,"  said  his  iniquitous 


p  Lcigliton  was  not  without  a  cense  the  King's  Majesty  with  a 

presentiment  of  the    treatment  prejudicate  opinion  of  this  just 

which  his  pubhcation  would  re-  Appeal,  we  liope  it  shall  plead  for 

ceive  ;  for,  in  the  epistle  to  his  itself  (our  infirmities  excused)  ; 

reader,  he  observes,  "  If  instead  that  in  uprig-htness  of  conscience 

of  entertainment,  or  of  a  legal  we  could  not  do  him  better  ser- 

trial,  they  turn  again  to  tear  this  vice:  yea,  we  are  confident,  if  all 

treatise,  and  trouble  the  main-  that  love  the  Lord  (especially 

tainers  of  it,  let  them  take  heed,  men  of  place)  will  do  their  part, 

for  by  this  truth  here  maintained  we  shall  have  our  King  as  an 

they  shall  one  day  be  judged  :  If  Angel  of  God  in  this  particular, 
they  should  also  go  about  to  in- 

VOL.   II.  F 
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CHAP. III.  judges,  "  the  defendant  hath  heretofore  entered  into 
the  ministry,  and  this  Court,  for  the  reverence  of 

CHARLES  n.  1     1  .  n- 

I.  that  caUmg,  doth  not  use  to  milict  any  corporal  or 
ignominious  punishment  upon  any  person,  so  long 
as  they  continue  in  orders,  the  Court  doth  refer 
him  to  the  High  Commission,  there  to  be  degraded 
of  his  ministr}^ :  And  that  being  done,  he  shall  then 
also,  for  further  punishment  and  example  to  others, 
be  brought  into  the  pillory  at  Westminster,  (the 
Court  sitting),  and  there  whipped ;  and,  after  his 
whipping,  be  set  upon  the  pillory  for  some  conve- 
nient space,  and  have  one  of  his  ears  cut  off,  and 
his  nose  slit,  and  be  branded  in  the  face  with  a 
double  S  S,  for  a  sower  of  sedition ;  and  shall  then 
be  carried  to  the  prison  of  the  Fleet,  and  at  some 
other  convenient  time  afterwards,  shall  be  carried 
into  the  pillory  at  Cheapside,  upon  a  market-day, 
and  be  there  likewise  whipt,  and  then  be  set  upon 
the  pillory,  and  have  his  other  ear  cut, off,  and  from 
thence  be  carried  back  to  the  prison  of  the  Fleet ; 
there  to  remain  during  life,  unless  his  Majesty  shall 
be   graciously  pleased   to  enlarge   him.""^  This 

1  Rushworth,  ii.  56.  I  know  Neal,  he  endeavours  to  fasten  on 
nothing  more  weak  or  contemp-  him  a  charge  of  wilful  mis-state- 
tible  than  Mr.  Lawson's  attempt  ment,  in  having  attributed  o 
to  extenuate  the  guilt  and  in-  Laud  a  passage  detailing  the 
famy  of  this  sentence.  It  is  punishment  of  Leighton.  Neal 
based  on  falsehood ;  and  be-  was  misled  by  Rushworth,  who 
speaks  a  heart  from  which  the  has  inaccurately  given  the  pas- 
rancour  of  party  has  banished  sage  as  a  quotation  from  Laud's 
every  generous  and  honest  emo-  Diary,  Col.ii.57.  Mr.  Forster,inhis 
lion.  Such  writers  only  serve  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  has 
the  party  which  they  attempt  to  fallen  into  the  same  error,  p.  316. 
injure.  Life  of  Laud,  i.  515.  522.  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennet,  on 
Tlie  candour  and  fair  dealing  of  whom  also  Mr.  Lawson  animad- 
this  inheritor  of  the  spirit  of  his  verts,  have  most  strangely  attri- 
hero,  are  conspicuous  throughout  buted  to  Laud  the  language  of 
his  work.  A  signal  instance  is  Ludlow.  The  source  of  their  error 
supplied  at  pp.  6^^,  534,  where,  I  cannot  divine.  Hist,  of  Dis- 
having  falsified  a  reference  of  Mr.  senters,  i.  64,  2d.  ed. 
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barbarous  sentence  was  executed  with  a  ferocity  chap.iii. 
wwthv  of  the  spirit  which  indited  it.     "  For  upon 

.  ^  CHARLES 

the  26th  of  November,  1 630,  writes  a  contempo-  i. 
rary,  "the  censure  was  executed  in  a  most  cruel 
manner.  His  ears  were  cut,  his  nose  slit,  his  face 
branded  with  burning  irons ;  he  was  tied  to  a  post, 
and  whipped  with  a  treble  cord,  to  that  cruel  de- 
gree, that  he  himself,  writing  the  history  thereof 
ten  years  after,  affirmed,  that  every  lash  brought 
away  the  flesh,  and  that  he  should  feel  it  to  his 
dying  day.  He  was  lastly  put  in  the  pillory,  and 
kept  there  near  two  hours  in  frost  and  snow ;  and 
then,  after  this  most  barbarous  usage,  not  permitted 
to  return  to  his  quarters  in  the  Fleet  in  a  coach 
provided  to  carry  him,  but  compelled,  in  that  sad 
condition  and  severe  weather,  to  go  by  water. 
After  this  he  was  kept  ten  weeks  in  dirt  and  mire, 
not  being  sheltered  from  rain  and  snow.  They 
shut  him  up  most  closely  twenty -two  months  ;  and 
he  remained  a  prisoner  ten  or  eleven  years,  not  suf- 
fered to  breathe  in  the  open  air,  until  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1640  most  happily  delivered  him."' 

Such  barbarities,  practised  under  the  cloak  of  Popular  feei. 
piety,  and  with  an  affected  zeal  for  the  honour  of  by  his  punish- 
the  King  and  the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth,  are 
only  to  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  the  Inquisition. 
The  nation  was  previously  disposed  to  denounce  the 
ambition  and  cruelty  of  the  ruling  ecclesiastics,  but 
the  scene  enacted  in  the  case  of  Leighton,  induced 
an  abhorrence  and  dread  of  priestly  domination, 
not  to  be  diminished  by  the  virtues  of  individual 
clergymen.    Leighton's   zeal   against  episcopacy 


Ludlow's  Letters,  45. 
F  2 
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CHAP.  III.  was  universally  regarded  as  his  sole  offence,  and  h6 
was  consequently  esteemed  a  martyr  on  behalf  of 

CHARLES  I  J  J 

I.      the  rights  of  the  Clergy,,  and  the  purity  of  the 
Church.'    Laud,  on  the  other  hand,  was  severely 


s  The  biographers  of  Laud,  and 
the  writers  of  the  Church  qcncr- 
ally,  have  grounded  their  defence 
of  the  treatment  of  Leiohton,  on 
the  alleged  seditious  and  treason- 
able character  of  his  publication. 
After  a  carefiil  perusal  of  the 
Appeal,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  ver}'  few  of  its  judges  have 
troubled  themselves  to  examine 
it.  It  is  written  in  the  style 
common  at  that  period  to  the 
writers  of  both  parties,  and  does 
not  contain  a  particle  more  of 
virulence,  and  personal  animosity, 
than  may  be  discovered  in  the 
pages  of  many  champions  of  the 
hierarchy.  In  point  of  learning 
and  shrewd  sense  it  exceeds  most 
of  the  productions  of  its  day, 
while  the  ardent  and  impassioned 
tone  of  its  exhortations,  bespeak 
a  mind  thoroughly  honest  in  its 
convictions.  Heylin  charges 
Leighton  with  counselling  the 
parliament  "  to  kill  all  the 
bishops,  and  to  smite  them  under 
the  fifth  rib."  Life  of  Laud,  198. 
AVhitelock  makes  the  same  state- 
ment, (Memorials,  14.)  and 
Messrs.  Lawson  and  Le  Bas  un- 
scrupulously repeat  it.  Yet 
nothing  of  the  sort  is  to  be  found 
in  the  work.  On  the  contrary, 
it  carefullv  distinguishes  between 
the  jiersons  and  the  calling  of  the 
bishops.  The  only  passage  I  can 
discover,  that  can  be  construed, 
by  the  most  perverse  ingenuity, 
into  sucli  a  meaning,  is  the  fol- 
lowing, in  which  the  connexion 
clearly  shows  that  the  hierarchy 
and  not  the  bishops  is  spoken  of, 
"Smite  that  Hazael  in  the  fifth 
rib.  Yea,  if  father  or  mother 
stand  in  the  way,  away  with 
them  wc  beseech  you.  A^aiii 
potius  pereat  unus  quam  miitas. 


^Vlake  rather  a  rotten  tree  fall, 
than  that  the  rotting  drops  thereof 
should  kill  the  sheep."  p.  240. 
Had  the  reference,  in  this  passage, 
been  to  the  bishops,  it  could  not 
have  borne  the  meaning  imputed 
to  it.  The  expression, "  strike  under 
the  fifth  rib,"  was  frequently  em- 
ployed in  Leigh  ton's  time,  to 
denote  the  refutation  of  an  argu- 
ment. Thus  Sir  Edward  Deering, 
speaking  of  Laud's  book  against 
the  Jesuit  Fisher,  says,  "  His 
book,  lately  set  forth,  hath 
puzzled  the  Jesuit,  and  shall 
strike  the  Papists  under  the  fifth 
rib,  when  he  is  dead  and  gone." 
Speeches,  p.  8.  But  the  Appeal 
itself  sufficiently  disproves  the 
charge,  as  one  or  two  extracts 
will  show.  In  the  epistle  to  the 
reader,  Leighton  says,  referring 
to  the  bishops,  Though,  in  re- 
gard of  our  danger,  we  have  used 
freedom  of  speech,  we  neither 
hate  their  persons,  nor  envy  their 
pomp,  but  we  wish  their  conver- 
sion, and  safety  of  the  state." 
^'^  We  verily  believe,"  he  says  in 
another  place,  that  all  the  well- 
affected  to  state,  or  religion,  upon 
the  perusal  of  this  decade,  sliall 
be  really  and  full}-  possessed  of 
the  truth  of  this  position,  namel}'" 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  prelacy ;  and  that, 
as  the  prophet  speaketh,  a  wind 
to  fan  or  to  cleanse  will  not  serve 
the  turn,  but  it  must  be  a  full  or 
mighty  wind,  to  root  up  and  carry 
away  the  very  foundation  of  their 
being.  But  who  shall  do  this 
great  work,  and  by  what  means 
may  it  be  accomplished  }  Yea, 
who  dare  hell  the  Cat }  Or  where 
.  is  that  spirit  that  will  dash  the 
hrains  of  that  Babylonish  prelacy 
(we  mean  their  place)  against 
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censured  as  the  cause  of  his  wrongs.  His  name,  chap.iii. 
previously  unpopular,  was  now  loathed  :  and  many 

^  .      "      .  .  .     1    •       .1  •         1  CHARLES 

sanguine  spirits  waited  m  silent  but  anxious  hope  i. 
for  the  time  of  retribution.  In  the  subordinate 
stations  of  the  Church,  he  had  done  his  utmost  to 
worry  and  injure  the  Puritan  Clergy ;  but  the 
bitterness  of  his  zeal  now  showed  itself  in  deeds  of 
blood,  which  have  associated  him,  in  the  estimation 
of  posterity,  with  the  Bonners  and  Gardiners  of  a 
former  age.* 


tlie  stones."  p.  196.  Again,  at 
tlie  close  of  the  book,  lie  says, 
"  We  wish  your  honours  mifrht 
prevail  with  the  prelates  by  fair 
means,  to  cast  off  that  ovcrc'haro-- 
ing  calling.  .  .  .  We  fear  they  are 
like  pleuritic  patients,  that  can- 
not spit,  whom  nothing  but  in- 
cision will  cure ;  we  mean  of 
their  callings,  not  of  their  persons, 
to  whom  we  have  no  quarrel,  but 
wish  them  better  than  they  either 
wish  to  us,  or  to  themselves. 
One  of  their  desperate  mounte- 
banks, out  of  the  pulpit,  could 
find  no  cure  for  us  (their  sup- 
posed enemies)  but  pricking  in 
the  bladder:  but  we  have  not  so 
learned  Christ."  pp.  843,  344. 

*  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Holling- 
worth,  published  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1692,  in  the  name  of  ]Major 
General  Ludlow,  we  are  told, 
that  when  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced on  Leighton  "Laud 
pulled  off  his  cap,  and,  holding 
up  his  hands,  gave  thanks  to  God 
who  had  given  him  victory  over 
l)is  enemies."  p.  45.  Neal  has 
briefly  adverted  to  this  fact,  re- 
garding it  as  too  notorious  to 
require  any  laboured  proof.  The 
modern  biographers  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, however,  Messrs.  Lawson 
and  Le  Bas — the  latter  being  in 
this,  as  in  most  other  cases, 
little  more  than  an  echo  of  the 
fonner — have  notonlv  ventured  to 


deny  the  truth  of  the  statement, 
but  also  to  maintain,  in  the 
genuine  spirit  of  partizanship, 
that  Laud  was  not  present  at  the 
trial  of  Leighton,  and  took  no 
part  in  it.  Great  indignation  is 
expressed  at  their  hero  being 
deemed  capable  of  such  atrocious 
conduct ;  and  Dr.  Symmons,  ^Ir. 
Neal,  and  others,  are  charged 
with  bigotr}-,  inveterate  preju- 
dice, and  something  like  wilful 
lying,  for  having  repeated  the 
statement  of  Ludlow.  It  matters 
little — so  far  as  the  character  of 
Laud  is  concerned — whether  the 
statement  of  Dr.  H  oiling  worth's 
opponent  (whoever  he  may  have 
been)  is  correct  or  otherwise, 
since  he  acted  on  other  occasions 
in  a  way  substantially  similar  to 
what  is  alleged  in  this  case. 
When  Prynne  and  his  associates 
received  their  execrable  sentence, 
Laud  gave  his  colleagues  "  all 
hearty  thanks,"  for  the  "just  and 
honourable  censure  "  which  they 
had  pronounced,  and  then  af- 
fected, in  the  true  spirit  of  an 
inquisitor,  "  to  leave  them  to 
God's  mercy  and  the  King's 
justice." 

But  though  little  wouldbc  gained 
in  favour  of  Laud,  by  a  denial 
of  Ludlow's  statement,  truth 
compels  me  to  declare  my  con- 
viction that  the  wcio-ht  of  evidence 
is  against  him,  and  that  the  de- 
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CHAP. III.     Mr.  Nathaniel  Bernard,  lecturer  at  St.  Sepul- 
chre's  Church,  London,  was  another  of  the  victims 

CH  A.RLES 

'  1.  of  Laud's  tyranny.  Having,  in  one  of  his  public 
prayers,  referred  to  the  Queen  in  the  foUowinor  in- 
Bernard.  decorous  mauucr,  "  Lord,  open  the  eyes  of  the 
Queen's  Majesty,  that  she  may  see  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  she  hath  pierced  with  her  infidelity,  super- 
stition, and  idolatry, "°  he  was  summoned  by  Laud 
into  the  High  Commission  Court ;  but  after  a  long 
attendance  was  dismissed  on  making^  an  humble 
submission.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he 
was  again  brought  into  trouble.  The  occasion  of 
this  was  a  sermon,  preached  at  St.  Maiy's,  Cam- 
bridge, from  1  Sam.  iv.  21,  in  which  he  argued 
against  the  introduction  of  arminianism  and  popish 
superstitions  into  the  Church.    Laud  was  soon  in- 


fence  of  his  advocates  is  conse- 
quently'unsatisfactory.  ^Ir.  Law- 
son,  while  affecting  extraordinarv 
research/commits  a  gross  blunder 
in  affirming,  that  "there  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  that  Laud 
was  present  at  the  trial."  i.  530. 
The  Archbishop  himself  admits 
the  feet,  in  his  speech  at  the  con- 
demnation of  Prrnne  and  his 
associates,  June  16,  1637,  and 
thus  destroys  the  alibi  pleaded 
b}'    his   too  zealous  advocate. 

A  great  trouble  'tis  to  them," 
said  the  Archbishop,  referring  to 
his  Puritan  opponents,  "  that  we 
maintain  that  our  calling  of 
bishops  is  Jure  Divino. — Of  this 
I  have  said  enough,  and  in  this 
place,  in  Leighton's  case,  nor  will 
I  repeat.''  Laud's  Remains,  ii.  68. 
Rush  worth,  ii.  app.  117.  Mr. 
Lawson  garbles  this  passage,  by 
omitting  the  personal  pronoun, 
and  then  glorits  in  the  triumphant 
defence  he  has  made.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  discover,  in  the 


whole  range  of  polemical  writ- 
ings, a  more  unprincipled,  or  bare- 
faced procedure. 

But  the  silence  of  Dr.  Holling- 
worth,  a  warm  advocate  of  Laud, 
is  eonclusive,  in  my  apprehension, 
of  his  guilt.  Could  he  have  denied 
the  statement  of  Ludlow,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  done  it 
in  the  reply  which  he  pubhshed. 
But  he  passes  it  over  in  silence, 
and  thus  emphatically  admits  its 
truth.  Christian  Observer,  June 
ia37,  pp.  .386—391. 

°  Rushworth,  ii.  32.  Prynne's 
Cant.  Doome,  .362,  .363.  The 
dates  of  the  latter  writer  are  in 
this  case  apparently  the  most 
correct.  Rushworth  would  seem 
to  have  confounded  the  date 
when  the  obnoxious  passage  was 
uttered,  with  that  of  Bernard's 
final  appearance  before  the  Com- 
missioners. The  former  was  May 
3,  1629;  the  latter,  January  ::8, 
1629-30.  . 
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formed  of  the  affair,  and  Bernard  was  once  more  chap.iii. 
summoned  before  the  Hicrh  Commission.    He  was 

.      ,  ,  1    "     T  •  P    ,  CHARLES 

required  to  make  a  degradmg  recantation  ot  the  i. 
doctrines  he  had  advanced  in  his  sermon  :  and,  on 

'  '  Jan.  28,  1630. 

refusing  to  do  so,  though  he  expressed  sorrow 
for  any  improprieties  of  expression  chargeable  on 
him,  he  was  fined  a  thousand  pounds,  degraded 
from  the  ministr}',  condemned  in  costs  of  suit,  and 
committed  to  prison,  where  he  underwent  great 
hardships,  which  hastened  his  death.  If,"  says 
Fuller,  he  was  miserably  abused  therein,  by  the 
keepers,  (as  some  have  reported),  to  the  shortening 
of  his  life.  He  that  maketh  inquisition  for  blood, 
either  hath  or  will  be  a  revenger  thereof'' 

The  evil  genius  of  Laud  had  now  full  scope  for  consecration 

,    .  1     1        •  1  •     T  •        ofSt.  Cathe- 

operation  ;  and  it  proceeded  with  an  indiscretion  nne  s church, 
and  recklessness,  which  outraged  common  decency, 
and  effectually  counteracted  his  purpose.  While 
the  humanity  of  the  nation  was  shocked  by  the 
cruelties  which  he  perpetrated,  its  religious  feelings 
were  outraged  by  the  superstitious  mummeries 
which  he  practised.  The  church  of  St.  Catherine 
Cree,  in  London,  having  undergone  repairs,  the 
following  absurd  and  disgusting  ceremonies  were 
practised  at  its  consecration.    On  the  16th  of  Jan- 


*  Rush  worth,  ii.  140,  142. 
Prvnne's  Cant.  Doome,  303—367. 
Hist,  of  Camb.  1G6,  167.  The 
last  writer  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  main  positions  of 
the  Sermon,  in  wliich  he  is  fully 
home  out  by  the  others.  "  1. 
God's  ordinances,  when  blended 
and  adulterated  with  innovations 
of  men,  cca-scth  to  be  God's  ordi- 
nances, and  he  owneth  tlicm  no 
longer.    2.  That  it  is  impossible 


any  should  be  saved,  Hving  and 
dying  without  repentance  in  the 
doctrine  of  Rome,  as  tlie  Triden- 
tine  Council  hath  decreed  it.  3. 
That  treason  is  not  hmited  to  the 
blood  royal,  but  that  he  is  a  traitor 
against  a  nation  ihat  dcpriveth  it 
of  God's  ordinances.  4.  That 
some  sliamefuUy  s\-mbolize  in 
Pelagian  errors  and  superstitious 
ceremonies  with  the  Church  of 
Rome.'' 
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CHAP.iii.  uarv,  1630-1,  Laud  having  approached  the  western 
door  of  the  church,  some  who  were  appointed  to 

CHAKLEb  ^1^^^  office  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  Open, 
open,  ye  everlasting  doors,  that  the  King  of  glory  may 
enter  in  ;"  when  the  doors  immediately  flew  open  ; 
and,  the  bishop  and  attendants  entering,  Laud  fell 
on  his  knees,  and  with  uplifted  eyes  and  outstretched 
arms  exclaimed,  "  This  place  is  holy,  the  ground  is 
holy ;  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  I  pronounce  it  holy."  He  then  threw  dust 
into  the  air,  as  he  walked  towards  the  chancel,  and 
having  approached  near  to  the  rail  and  communion 
table,  he  bowed  towards  it  several  times,  and,  re- 
turning, went  in  procession  with  his  attendants 
round  the  church,  repeating  first  the  hundredth 
and  afterwards  the  nineteenth  psalm,  closing  this 
part  of  the  ceremony  with  a  prayer,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  said,  "  We  consecrate  this  church,  and 
separate  it  unto  thee,  as  holy  ground,  not  to  be  pro- 
faned any  more  to  common  use."  He  then,  being 
near  the  communion  table,  took  a  written  book  in 
his  hand,  and  pronounced  curses  upon  those  who 
should  afterwards  profane  that  holy  place,  by 
musters  of  soldiers,  or  keeping  profane  law  courts, 
or  carrying  burdens  through  it ;  and,  at  the  end  of 
every  curse,  bowed  towards  the  east,  and  said, 
"  Let  all  the  people  say.  Amen."  After  the  curses 
followed  blessings,  on  all  who  had  contributed  to 
the  framing  and  building  of  that  sacred  and  beauti- 
ful church,  or  who  had  given,  or  should  hereafter 
give  any  chalices,  plate,  ornaments,  or  utensils ; 
and,  at  the  close  of  every  blessing,  he  bowed  again 
to  the  east,  and  repeated  the  ejaculation,  "  Let  all 
the  people  say,  Amen."     A  sermon  followed,  after 
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which  the  bishop  consecrated  and  administered  chap.  iii. 
the  sacrament/    On  approaching  the  communion  7. 

1  1       n         1  •  1  1  11  CHARLKS 

table  tor  this  purpose,  he  made  several  low  i. 
bows  ;  and,  then,  coming  up  to  the  side  where 
the  bread  and  wine  stood  covered,  he  bowed  seven 
times  ;  after  which,  repeating  many  prayers,  he 
gently  lifted  up  the  corner  of  the  napkin,  and 
started  back  as  if  appalled,  bowed  three  times 
towards  it,  and,  approaching  again,  uncovered  the 
bread,  and  at  the  sight  of  it  bowed  as  before.  The 
same  ceremony  was  observed  with  the  wine.^ 

Such  were  the  mummeries  practised  by  this  low- 
minded  and  superstitious  bishop,  whose  fidelity  to 
Protestantism  is  still  lauded  by  the  zealots  of  the 
English  church.  They  might  have  been  suitable 
at  Rome  ;  but  in  England  they  were  strange  and 
mystical  signs,  on  which  the  people  gazed  with  in- 
dignation and  contempt.  Laud's  attachment  to 
the  symbols  of  popery  was  unvarying,  and  showed 
itself  on  all  occasions.  He  not  only  assimilated  the 
ceremonies  of  his  church  to  those  of  the  papacy,  but 
protected  the  most  absurd  and  impious  badges  of 
superstition  which  had  survived  the  Reformation. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  his  attachment  to  theca^eofMr. 

Sherfield. 

worst  symbols  of  Romish  superstition,  was  sup- 
plied in  the  case  of  Henry  Sherfield,  Esq.,  the  re- 
corder of  Sarum.  In  the  church  of  St.  Edmunds, 
where  Mr.  Sherfield  was  accustomed  to  worship, 
there  was  a  painted  window,  containing  seven 
pictures  of  God  the  Father,  in  which  tha  Deity  was 
represented  as  a  little  old  man,  bare-footed,  and 


y  Rushvvortli,  ii.  76.     Prvnne's     were  consecrated  by  Laud  iu  the 
Cant.  Doome,  113.    The  latter     same  manner, 
writcrnieutionsotlierclmrchesthat 
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CHAP.  III.  clothed  in  a  long  blue  coat/  Being  shocked  at  the 
CHARLES  ^"^P^^^y  ^"^^^  ^  representation,  he  proposed,  at  a 
I.  vestry  meeting  where  six  justices  of  the  peace  were 
present,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  take  down  the 
window,  and  to  substitute  one  of  plain  glass  in  its 
stead.  Authority  was  given  him  to  do  so,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  proceeded  to  break  some  of  the  panes 
with  his  stick.  This  offence  being  reported  to  Laud, 
at  his  instigation  an  information  was  exhibited 
against  Mr.  Sherfield,  in  the  Star  Chamber,  Feb. 
8,  1632,  which  set  forth,  that  he,  ''being  evil 
affected  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  encouraging  such  as  oppose  the  government 
thereof,  under  the  reverend  bishops,  did  irreligi- 
ously conclude  to  deface  and  pull  down  a  fair  and 
costly  glass  window  in  the  church  aforesaid,  con- 
taining the  history  of  the  creation  of  the  world  ; 


*  The  following  is  the  descrip- 
tion which  Mr.  Sherfield  gives  of 
this  painting,  in  his  answer  to  the 
information  exhibited  against  liim 
in  ^  the  Star  Chamber.  "  The 
painter,  to  express  God  the 
Father,  had  painted  the  forms 
and  jjieturcs  of  divers  little  old 
men,  seeming  bare-footed,  and 
clothed  in  long  blue  coats ;  and 
so  setting  forth  every  of  the  six 
days  work  of  God  in  the  Creation- 
He  had  distinctly  placed  one 
siich  picture  of  an  old  man,  made 
to  represent  the  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth,  in  six  several  places  ; 
with  the  joining  near  to  them  the 
likeness  of  some  created  thing,  to 
denote  thereby  what  was  made 
on  each  of  the  six  days  :  And  to 
show  the  third  day's  work,  he 
had  painted  the  sun  and  [  the 
moon,  which  were  created  the 
fourtli  day,  and  liad  placed  in  the 
liand  of  one  of  those  pictures,  re- 
presenting (iod  the  Father,  the 
similitude  of  a  carpenter's  com- 


pass, as  if  he  had  been  compass- 
ing the  sun,  to  give  the  true  pro- 
portion thereof.    To  express  the 
fourth  day's  work,  he  made  the 
likeness  of  fowls  of  the  air  flying 
up  from  God  their  Maker,  where- 
as God  created  them  on  the  fifth 
day.    To  express  the  fifth  day's 
work,  he  painted  the  similitude 
of  a  naked  man  lying  on  the 
earth,  as  it  were  asleep,  and  so 
much  of  the  similitude  of  a  naked 
woman  as  from  the  knees  upward, 
seeming  to  grow  out  of  the  side 
of  a  man,  whereas  God  did  create 
man  on  the  sixth  day,  neither  did 
tlie  woman  grow  out  of  the  man's 
side,  but  God  took  a  rib  from  the 
man  and  made  it  a  woman.  To 
represent  the  seventh  clay's  story 
he  painted    the  seventh  picture 
of  a  httle  old  man,  to  resemble 
God  in  the  habit  of  the  other  six, 
but  had  formed  it  sitting,  to  re- 
present God's  rest."  Rushworth, 
ii.  154. 
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which  had  stood  there  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  ciiap.iii. 
was  a  ffreat  ornament  to  the  church."    Mr.  Sher- 

CHARLES 

field  pleaded  in  his  defence  that  the  church  was  a  i. 
lay  fee,  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop,  and  under  the  exclusive  management  of  the 
parishioners ;  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  ex- 
ercise their  right ;  and  that  he  was  authorised  in 
what  he  had  done  by  an  order  of  the  vestry.  He 
further  pleaded  the  unlawfulness  of  making  any 
image  or  similitude  of  God  the  Father,  and  showed 
by  the  homilies  of  the  church,  that  they  were 
monuments  of  superstition,  and  ought  to  be  de- 
stroyed. His  defence,  however  conclusive  it  may 
now  be  regarded,  availed  him  nothing.  Laud 
warmly  defended  the  use  of  pictures  in  churches, 
and  justified  the  one  in  question  by  a  quotation 
from  the  book  of  Daniel,  where  God  is  called  "  The 
ancient  of  days."  Sherfield  was  finally  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  £500,  to  be  removed  from  his  recorder- 
ship,  to  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  his 
offence,'and  to  be  bound  over  to  his  good  behaviour.^ 
Laud  now  attained  the  primacy  of  the  church, 

^  'J  character  of 

vacant  by  the  death  of  Abbot,  which  occurred 

^  '  Aug.  4,  1633 

August  4th,  1633.  The  latter  prelate  had  exer- 
cised but  little  authority  in  church  affairs  for  some 
years  prior  to  his  decease.    His  moderation  towards 


»  Rushwortb,  ii.  152—156. 
Cant.  Doome,  102,  108.  Heylin 
informs  us,  that  one  orround  of 
the  offence  taken  at  Sherfield's 
conduct  was,  that  it  was  "  looked 
upon  as  a  great  discouragement 
to  the  moderate  Papists  from 
thinking  favourably  of  our 
churches,  or  resorting  to  them  ; 
and  to  some  moderate  Protestants 


also,  in  beautifying  and  adorning 
churches  after  such  a  manner  as, 
without  giving  just  offence,  might 
draw  the  greater  estimation  to 
those  sacred  places."  Life  of 
Laud,  229.  So  solicitous  w^ere 
the  present  rulers  of  the  Church 
to  persuade  the  Papists  that  the 
hierarchy  was  but  slightly  re- 
moved from  the  Popedom. 
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in.  the  puritans,  and  zeal  against  the  Catholics,  joined 
with  an  inflexible  adherence  to  the  proscribed  doc- 
trines of  Calvinism,  had  rendered  him  unpopular 
at  court,  where  the  influence  of  Laud  was  para- 
mount. He  clearly  discerned  and  honestly  de- 
nounced the  tendency  of  Laud's  measures,  and  en- 
deavoured to  shield  some  of  the  oflending  clergy 
from  his  severities.  The  course  of  events  naturally 
led  him,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  to  sympathise 
with  the  puritans,  in  whose  unflinching  adherence 
to  Protestantism  he  saw  the  only  hope  of  his 
church.  Heylin  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  a 
writer  whom  he  does  not  name,  That  towards  his 
death  he  was  not  only  discontented  himself,  but 
that  his  house  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  male- 
contents  in  church  and  state,  that  he  turned  mid- 
night into  noon-day,  by  constant  keeping  of  can- 
dles lighted  in  his  chamber  and  study  ;  as  also  that 
such  visitants  as  repaired  unto  him  called  them- 
selves Nicodemites,  because  of  their  secret  coming 
to  him  by  night."  * 

Clarendon  describes  him  as  "  a  man  of  very 
morose  manners,  and  a  very  sour  aspect/'  and  says 
that  he  "  was  in  truth  totally  ignorant  of  the  true 
constitution  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the 
state  and  interest  of  the  clergy."  ^  But  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  party  character  of  his  lord- 
ship's sketches,  will  understand  his  language  as 
meaning  little  more  than  that  Abbot  was  opposed  to 
the  licentiousness  of  his  age,  and  refused  to  concur 
in  those  measures  by  which  his  predecessor  had 
sought  to  exterminate  the  puritans.    He  had  not 


»  Life  of  Luud,  243. 


"  Hist,  of  Rebellion;  i.  15G. 
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wholly  escaped  the  contagious  spirit  of  the  court,  chap.  iii. 
but  the  language  of  flattery,  though  occasionally  ~ 
employed,  did  not  accord  with  the  integrity  of  his  '  j. 
character  and  life.""  He  was  a  man  of  unblemished 
morals,  of  sincere  piety,  and  of  sound  learning,  who 
in  the  calmer  and  more  ordinary  states  of  society, 
would  have  commanded  the  respect  and  applause  of 
all  parties.  He  was  sincerely  attached  to  the 
church  of  England,  though  he  esteemed  its  doc- 
trines more  important  than  its  rites,  and  would 
cheerfully  have  modified  the  latter,  to  secure  a  ge- 
neral concurrence  in  the  former.  Thouoli  averse 
from  the  persecution  of  the  puritans,  his  knowledge 
of  religious  liberty,  and  regard  to  the  rights  of 
conscience,  were  very  imperfect,  as  was  shown  in 
his  readiness  to  execute  the  barbarous  laws  which 
the  fears  and  revenge  of  a  former  generation  had 
enacted  against  the  members  of  the  papacy.  Had 
his  moderation  towards  the  former  been  founded  on 
an  approval  of  those  principles  which  are  now  ge- 
nerally admitted  by  reflecting  men,  he  could  not 
have  failed  to  perceive  the  inconsistency  of  his  con- 
duct in  persecuting  the  latter,  who  were  equally 
entitled  to  act  on  their  own  convictions  in  the 
worship  which  they  tendered  to  the  Deity.*^ 

c  Aiken's    James   I.,  i.  SG8  ;  intelligible."  Life  of  Eliot,  p.  51. 

Hallam's  Const.  Hist.  i.  570.  Tlie  Few  persons,  however,  who  are 

tnath  of  history  required  the  ad-  acquainted  with   the   history  of 

mission  made  in  the  text.    Ab-  the  two  men   will  concur  with 

bot's  general  character  was  esti-  Mr.  Forster  in    this  judoment. 

mable;  but  the  tainted  atmosphere  Abbot  had  his  faults,  but  they 

which  he  breathed  was  not  with-  do  not  admit  of  comparison  with 

out  an  injurious  influence.    Mr.  the  gigantic   evils   which  were 

Forster   goes   so  far  as  to  say,  combined  in  the  character,  and 

"Abbot  was  no  better  than  his  evinced  in  the  government,  of 

brother  Laud,  probably  a  little  Laud. 

worse,  since  the  conduct  of  the  *  ColHer,  ii.  757 ;  Fuller, xi.  128; 

fonncr  (qu.  ' latter')  was  at  least  Neal,  ii.  210. 
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CHAP.  III.     One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  new  archbishop 
was  to  republish  the  Book  of  Sports,  w^hich  had  been 
I      issued  b}^  King  James,  but  was  subsequently  with- 
Repubiication  ^^'^^^'^^  opposltiou  of  Abbot.^    Thls  measure 

of  the  Book  orio  inated  in  an  order  made  at  the  Somerset  as- 

of  Sports,  ^ 

Oct.  18, 1633.  sizes  in  1631,  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Richard- 
son and  Baron  Denham  at  the  request  of  the 
justices  of  peace,  for  the  suppression  of  revels, 
church  ales,  clerk  ales,  and  other  pastimes,  in  which 
the  people  were  accustomed  to  indulge  on  the 
Lord's  day.  Laud  was  highly  incensed  at  this 
proceeding,  and  complained  to  the  king,  who 
ordered  the  chief  justice  to  attend  at  the  council- 
board,  where  he  was  peremptorily  commanded  to 
reverse  his  former  order/  He  ultimately  complied 
wdth  this  direction,  informing  the  "justices,  grand 
jury,  and  country,"  in  his  charge,  at  the  Summer 
assizes,  1634,  "  that  those  good  orders,  made  by 
him  and  his  brother  Denham,  for  suppressing 
unruly  wakes  and  revels,  wherein  he  thought  he 
had  done  God,  tlie  king,  and  the  country  good 
service,  are  to  be  revoked,  and  that  some  ill-affected 
persons  had  misinformed  his  Majesty  concerning 
this  order,  who  had  given  him  express  command  to 
reverse  it."  The  justices  of  the  peace,  being 
grieved  at  this  revocation,  joined  in  a  petition  to 
the  king,  showing  the  great  evils  which  flowed  from 
the  revels  in  question,  and  praying  that  the  order 


e  Fuller,  xi.  150. 

f  Heylin  informs  us,  that  on 
one  of  his  appearances  at  the 
council  table,  Richardson  received 
"  .such  a  rattle  for  his  former  con- 


tempt by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
that  he  came  out  blubbering-  and 
complaining,  that  he  had  been  al- 
most choked  by  a  pair  of  laun 
sleeves."  Life  of  Laud,  257. 
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of  the  judges  might  be  maintamed."  But,  before  chap. iii. 
this  petition  could  be  presented,  a  declaration  was 
published  in  the  king's  name,  which,  after  repeating  i. 
the  proclamation  of  James,  subjoins  :  "  Now  out  of 
a  like  pious  care  for  the  service  of  God,  and  for 
suppressing  of  any  humours  that  oppose  truth,  and 
for  the  order,  comfort,  and  recreation,  of  his  well- 
deserving  people,  his  Majesty  doth  ratify  and  pub- 
lish this  his  blessed  Father  s  declaration  ;  the  rather 
because  of  late,  in  some  counties  of  this  kingdom, 
his  Majesty  finds  that,  under  pretence  of  taking 
away  abuses,  there  hath  been  a  general  forbidding, 


5  Heylin,  with  his  habitual  dis- 
reo^ard  of  truth,  affirms  that  the 
principal  gentlemen  of  the  county 
were  opposed  to  the  order  of  the 
chief  justice,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  untrue.  The 
representation  given  by  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  of  the  licen- 
tiousness practised  at  the  wakes 
and  revels,  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  accoimt  furnished  by  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  ^^'ells,  in 
answer  to  a  communication  from 
Laud.  "Presently  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  grace's  letter,''  saj'S 
the  bishop,  I  sent  my  letters 
into  all  the  several  deaneries 
within  my  diocese,  for  some  of 
the  better  sort  of  clergy,  out  of 
every  division,  part,  and  corner 
of  Somersetshire,  to  come  unto 
me;  and  so  they  did,  upon  certain 
days  appointed  by  me.  And  I 
find,  by  the  several  answers  of 
threescore  and  twelve  ministers, 
beneficed  men,  in  whose  parishes 
these  feasts  are  kept,  as  follow- 
eth :  First,  that  they  have  been 
kept  not  only  this  last  year,  but 
also  for  many  years  before,  as 
long  as  they  have  lived  in  their 
several  parishes,  without  any  dis- 
orders. Secondly,  that  upon  the 
feast  days  (which  are  for  the 
most  part  every  w^here  upon  Sun- 


days) the  service  of  the  church 
hath  been  more  solemnly  per- 
formed, and  the  church  hath  been 
better  frequented,  both  in  the 
forenoon  and  in  the  afternoon, 
than  upon  any  Sunday  in  the 
year.  Thirdly,  that  they  have 
not  known  or  heard  of  any  dis- 
orders in  the  neighbouring  towns 
where  the  hke  feasts  are  kei)t. 
Fourthly,  that  the  people  do  very 
much  desire  the  continuance  of 
those  feasts.  Lastly,  that  all 
these  ministers  are  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  fit  and  convenient  these 
feast-days  should  be  continued, 
for  a  memorial  of  the  dedications 
of  their  several  churches,  for  the 
civilizing'  of  people,  for  their  law- 
ful recreations,  for  the  composing 
of  differences  by  the  occasion  of 
the  meeting  of  friends,  for  the 
increase  of  love  and  unity,  as 
being  feasts  of  charity,  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  richer  sort 
keeping  there  in  a  manner  open 
house,  and  for  many  other  rea- 
sons." Cant.  Doome,'l-41.  Such 
were  the  answers  returned  by 
these  clerical  advocates  of  pro- 
fanity and  wickedness.  I  scarcely 
know  any  other  circumstance 
which  exhibits  the  reUgion  of 
the  period  in  so  melancholy  a 
liffht. 
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CHAP.  HI.  not  only  of  ordinary  meetings,  but  of  the  feasts  of 
CHARLES  dedication  of  the  churches,  commonly  called 
I-  wakes.  Now  his  Majesty's  express  will  and  plea- 
sure is,  that  these  feasts,  with  others,  shall  be 
observed  ;  and  that  his  justices  of  the  peace,  in 
their  several  divisions,  shall  look  to  it,  both  that  all 
disorders  there  may  be  prevented  or  punished,  and 
that  all  neighbourhood  and  freedom,  with  manlike 
and  lawful  exercises  be  used.  And  his  Majesty 
further  commands  all  justices  of  assize,  in  their 
several  circuits,  to  see  that  no  man  do  trouble  or 
molest  any  of  his  loyal  and  dutiful  people,  in  or 
for  their  lawful  recreations,  having  first  done  their 
duty  to  God,  and  continuing  in  obedience  to  his 
Majesty's  laws.  And  for  this  his  Majesty  com- 
mands all  his  judges,  justices  of  the  peace,  as  well 
within  liberties  as  without,  mayors,  bailiffs,  consta- 
bles, and  other  officers,  to  take  notice  of,  and  to 
see  observed,  as  they  tender  his  displeasure.  And 
doth  further  will  that  publications  of  this  his  com- 
mand be  made  by  order  from  the  bishops,  through 
all  the  parish  churches  of  their  several  dioceses 
respectively."  ^ 

Irreligious       The  irrclieious  character  of  this  declaration  is 

character  of  C3  ^ 

this  proceed-  ^qw  generally  admitted.  Whatever  advocates  it 
may  have  found  when  first  published,  there  are  but 
few  even  of  the  zealots  of  party  who  are  bold 
enough  to  undertake  its  defence  at  the  present 
day.'  It  was  an  unprincipled  and  base  sacrifice  of 
religion  in  order  to  discover  and  bring  into  trouble 

h  Rusli worth,  ii.  191 — 196;  *  The  arguments  which  were 
Cant.  Doome.j  128—148 ;  Fuller,  urg-ed  in  its  defence,  at  the  time 
xi.  147.  its  pubhcation,  may  be  seen  in 

Ileylin's  Laud,  p.  310. 
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the  puritan  clergy.  Laud  was  fulh^  aware  that  they  chap.iii. 
would  never  lend  themselves  to  such  a  measure,  by 

•      1  .  n    1    '  IT  CHARLES 

giving  it  the  sanction  of  their  public  character.  i. 
He  thus  calculated  on  detecting  the  leaven  of 
puritanism,  in  comparison  with  which  he  esteemed 
the  instruction  of  the  ignorant  and  the  reformation 
of  the  vicious  to  be  but  trifles,  Irrelio-ion  was 
patronized  as  the  best  means  to  undermine  and  ex- 
tirpate puritanism.  "  The  archbishop,"  says  a  calm 
and  dispassionate  observer  of  his  proceedings,  "  by 
the  same  means  which  he  used  to  preserve  his 
clergy  from  contempt,  exposed  them  to  envy  ;  and, 
as  the  wisest  could  then  prophesy,  to  a  more  than 
probability  of  losing  all ;  as  we  read  of  some  men, 
who,  being  foredoomed  by  an  oracle  to  a  bad 
fortune,  have  nm  into  it  by  the  same  means  they 
used  to  prevent  it.  The  like  unhappy  course  did 
the  clergy  then  take  to  depress  puritanism,  which 
was,  'to  set  up  irreligion  itself  against  it,'  the 
worst  weapon  which  they  could  have  chosen  to 
beat  it  down :  which  appeared  especially  in  point 
of  keeping  the  Lord's  day  ;  when  not  only  books 
were  written  to  shake  the  morality  of  it,  as  that  of 
Sunday  no  Sabbath,  but  sports  and  pastimes  of 
jollity  and  lightness  were  permitted  to  the  country 
people  upon  that  day,  by  public  authority,  and  the 
warrant  commanded  to  be  read  in  churches;  which, 
instead  of  producing  the  intended  efl'ect,  may 
credibly  be  thought  to  have  been  one  motive  to 
a  stricter  observance  of  that  day,  in  that  part  of 
the  kingdom,  which  before  had  been  well  devoted  ; 
and  many  men,  who  had  before  been  loose  and 
careless,  began  upon  that  occasion  to  enter  into  a 
more  serious  consideration  of  it,  and  were  ashamed 

VOL.  II.  G 
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CHAP.  III.  to  be  invited,  by  the  authority  of  churchmen,^  to 
that  which  themselves,  at  the  best,  could  but  have 

CHARLES  1  1     .  T  1  1  .  n  n 

I.  pardoned  m  themselves,  as  a  thmg  of  infirmity. 
The  example  of  the  court,  v^^here  plays  were  usually 
presented  on  Sundays,  did  not  so  much  draw  the 
country  to  imitation,  as  reflect  with  disadvanta2:e 
upon  the  court  itself."  ^ 
Its  pernicious     'j'j^g  teudencv  of  this  measure  was  exceedinsrlv 

influence.  o  j 

pernicious  in  various  ways.  It  threw  the  whole 
weight  and  influence  of  government  into  the  scale 
of  irreligion,  and  frequently  exposed  the  more 
thoughtful  and  devout  inhabitants  of  a  town  or 
village  to  the  derision  and  insults  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Richard  Baxter  has  furnished  a  graphic 
sketch  of  the  scenes  which  were  acted  throughout 
the  agricultural  districts.  "  I  cannot  forget,"  he 
savs,  "  that  in  m}^  youth,  in  those  late  times,  when 
we  lost  the  labours  of  some  of  our  conformable 
godly  teachers  for  not  reading  publicly  the  Book  of 
Sports,  and  dancing  on  the  Lord's  days,  one  of 
my  father's  own  tenants  was  the  town  piper,  hired 
^  by  the  year  (for  many  years  together)  ;  and  the 
place  of  the  dancing  assembly  was  not  an  hundred 
yards  from  our  door.  And  we  could  not,  on  the 
Lord's  day,  either  read  a  chapter,  or  pray,  or  sing  a 
psalm,  or  catechise  or  instruct  a  servant,  but  with 
the  noise  of  the  pipe  and  tabor,  and  the  shoutings 
in  the  street  continually  in  our  ears  ;  and  even 
among  a  tractable  people  we  were  the  common 

^  May's  Hist,  of  the  Loner  Par-  king-'s  declaration  was  to  produce 

liament*  15.     "  Mankind,"  says  a  far  more  scrupulous  abstinence 

Mr.  Hallam,  in  hamiony  with  the  from  diversions  on  Sundays  than 

statements  of  May,  'Move  sport  had  been  practised  before."  Const, 

as  little  as  prayer  by  compulsion  ;  Hist.  ii.  78. 
and  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
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scorn  of  all  the  rabble  in  the  streets,  and  called  chap.  iii. 
puritans,  precisians,  and  hypocrites,  because  we 
rather  chose  to  read  the  Scriptures  than  to  do  as  i. 
they  did  (though  there  was  no  savour  of  noncon- 
formity in  our  family).  And  when  the  people,  by 
the  book,  were  allowed  to  play  and  dance  out  of 
public  service  time,  they  could  so  hardly  break  off 
their  sports,  that  many  a  time  the  reader  was  fain 
to  stay  till  the  piper  and  players  would  give  over ; 
and  sometimes  the  morrice-dancers  would  come 
into  the  church  in  all  the  linen  and  scarfs,  and 
antic  dresses,  with  morrice-bells  jingling  at  their 
legs.  And  as  soon  as  common  prayer  was  read,  did 
haste  out  presently  to  their  play  again." ' 

The  clergy  were  required,  on  pain  of  deprivation, 
to  read  the  king's  declaration  from  their  pulpits. 
Many  refused  to  do  so,  and  others  yielded  a  re- 
luctant consent,  which  subsequently  embittered 
their  days.  Some  immediately  after  reading  it, 
repeated  the  fourth  commandment :  "  Remember 
the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy ;"  adding,  "  This  ' 
is  the  law  of  God ;  the  other,  the  injunction  of 
man."  Those  who  refused  were  deprived  of  their 
livings,  and  were  molested  by  the  High  Commission; 
"  it  being  questionable,"  says  Fuller,  "  whether  their 
sufferings  procured  more  pity  to  them,  or  more 
hatred  to  the  causers  thereof." 


'  The  divine   appointment  of  lislied  in  Kino-  James's  time,  yet 

the  Lord's  day.    Works,  xiii,  444 ;  it  is  commanded  to  be  read  in'all 

Sylvester's  Baxter,  2.  the   churches  here,  and  in  tlie 

m  Ch.  Hist.  xi.  148.       Here  country.     In  some  churches  of 

begins,"  saj'S  the   newsmonger,  London  it  hath  been  read ;  one 

Garrard,  in  a  letter  to  his  em-  Dr.  Denison  read  it,  and  presently 

ployer,  Wentworth,  Dec.  6,  1633,  after  read  the  ten  commandments, 

to  be  much  difference  in  opinion  then  said,  Dearbj  beloved,  you  have 

about  the  book  ;  for,  though  it  be  heard  noui  the  commandments  of 

the  same,  verbatim,  that  was  pub-  God  and  man,  obey  which  you 

G  2 
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CHAP.  III.     The  bishops,  who  were  enjoined  to  see  to  tlie 
ch\rle:  ^^^^^^^^^^       their  clergy,  evinced  various  degrees 
I.  ^  of  vigilance  and  zeal.    Some  disapproved  of  the 
measure,  but  none  were  sufficiently   lionest  to 

Enforced  with 

various  de-    hazard  the  consequences  of  an  open  avowal  of  their 

grees  of  zeal.  .  mi  i  i 

sentiments.  The  utmost  that  they  did  was  to 
leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  their  clergy  to  comply 
or  not,  as  they  might  think  fit.  Fuller  tells  us, 
that  one  of  the  bishops,  "  being  pressed  by  some  to 
return  the  names  of  such  as  refused  to  read  the 
book  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  utterly 
denied,  and  his  words  to  me,*'  adds  the  historian, 
"  were  these,  /  will  never  turn  an  accuser  of  my 
brethren,  there  be  enough  in  the  world  to  take  that 
office." 

Other  bishops  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  which  this  declaration  afforded  to 
eject  the  puritan  clergy.  Wren,  of  Norwich,  was 
the  most  zealous  of  this  class  ;  and  he  reported  to  the 
archbishop,  under  date  of  Dec.  17,  1636,  that 
in  his  diocese  thirt}^  w^ere  suspended  or  excom- 
municated, some  for  not  appearing  at  his  visitation, 
and  others  for  obstinately  refusing  to  read  the 
king's  declaration.^    On  the  w^hole  it  may  safely 

please.    Another,  in  St.  Giles  in  refused  to  permit  its  publication, 

the  Fields,  read  it,  and  the  same  The  silence  which  was  observed 

day  preached  upon   the   fourth  on  this  occasion  by  such  men  as 

commandment  :  and  I  hear  the  Bishop   Hall,   must  be  viewed 

two  Shutes,  Mr.  Holdsworth,  and  with  surprise  and  regret  b}-  the 

Dr.  Gouo-e,  have  refused  to  read  candid  of  all  parties.      It  would 

it."  Strafford's  Letters,  i.  166.  have   been   well,"   remarks  the 

"  Ibid.    Heylin's   Laud,    .313.  biographer  of  this  estimable  man. 

Such  conduct  was  honourable  to  "  if  he  had  left  us  a  testimony  of 

the  party  who  practised  it ;  but  his   decided    disapprobation  of 

his  religious  character  and  episco-  such  a  violation  of  the  Sabbath  ; 

pal  functions  entailed  further  ob-  or  that  he  had  written  purposely 

ligations.    He  ought  to  have  pro-  on  the  morality  of  the  Lord's  day 

tested  against  so  vile  a  piece  of  Jones's  Life  of  Hall,  144. 
profanity,  and,  like  Abbot,  have        «»  Rushworth,  ii.  461. 
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be  inferred  that  some  hundreds  were  excluded  from  chap.iii. 
the  service  of  the  church,  and  subjected  to  various  TTT^, 

.  .  .  CHARLES 

indignities  and  sufferings  for  their  fidelity  on  this  ^i. 
occasion.  "  How  many  hundred  godly  ministers/' 
says  Prynne,  "  were  suspended  from  their  ministry, 
sequestered,  driven  from  their  livings,  excommu- 
nicated, prosecuted  in  the  High  Commission,  and 
forced  to  leave  the  kingdom,  for  not  publishing 
this  declaration,  is  so  experimentally  known  to  all, 
that  we  shall  pretermit  it  without  any  enumeration 
of  their  names  and  places."  ^ 


Caut.  Doomc,  153. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Growing  Severity  of  Land — Prosecution  ofPrynne  —Bastwick — Popish 
tendency  of  Laud's  measures — New  ceremonies  introduced — Intole- 
rant treatment  of  the  French  and  Dutch  churches — Neglect  of 
Foreign  Protestants — King's  Instructions  against  Lecturers — 
Growth  of  Popery — Prosecution  of  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton 
in  the  Star  Chamber — Their  sentence — Their  heroic  fortitude — 
Effect  of  their  punishment — Prosecution  of  Bishop  Williams — Re- 
straint of  the  Press. 


CHAP.  IV.     Laud's  elevation,  though  it  brought  him  no  acces- 

 sion  of  power,  yet  furnished  the  occasion  for  in- 

CHARLES  (.pg.:^ggj  severity  against  the  puritans.  The  terms 
of  conformity  were  more  vigorously  pressed  than 
^verity^of  ever,  insomuch  that  a  minister  was  censured  in  the 
Laud.  High  Commission  for  having  said,  in  a  sermon, 
"  That  it  was  suspicious  that  now  the  night  did  ap- 
proach, because  the  shadows  w^ere  so  much  longer 
than  the  body,  and  ceremonies  more  in  force  than 
the  power  of  godliness."  Tyranny  is  ever  sus- 
picious and  vindictive,  and,  when  exercised  by 
priests,  has  displayed  a  more  than  usual  sensitive- 
ness and  cruelty.  Clerical  despotism,  as  it  is 
destitute  of  the  high  and  commanding  qualities 
which  have  ennobled  and  partially  redeemed  from 
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execration  other  forms  of  tyranny,  so  it  is  appalled  chap,  iv, 
by  every  whisper,  and  does  not  regain  tranquillity 

^  CHARLES 

till  its  victim  is  incarcerated  in  a  jail,  or  numbered  l 
with  the  dead.    Such  was  the  position  and  such 
were  the  feelings  of  Laud,  and  this  history  wall 
speedily  show  the  atrocities  which  he  practised. 

The  case  of  William  Prynne,  a  barrister  of  Lin-  Prosecution 
coin's  Inn,  affords  a  notable  instance  of  his  revenge- 
ful  and  savage  policy.  Prynne  was  a  man  of 
gloomy  and  morose  temperament,  endowed  with 
prodigious  powers  of  application,  and  possessed  of 
an  indomitable  spirit,  which  oppression  might  crush 
but  could  not  subdue.  So  early  as  1626  he  had 
been  summoned  before  the  High  Commission,  to 
answer  for  his  zeal  in  contending  against  the  Armin- 
ianism  of  Montague  and  others,  but  was  saved  by  a 
prohibition  from  Westminster  Hall.*  Laud  was 
incensed  at  his  escape  ;  and,  being  further  inflamed 
by  some  tracts  which  he  subsequently  published 
against  the  popish  writings  of  Cozens,  a  prebend  of 
Durham,  he  sought  to  eflect  his  ruin.  Prynne 
aftbrded  an  opportunity  for  this,  in  1632,  by  the 
publication  of  a  work  against  plays,  masquerades, 
dances,  and  other  similar  amusements.  It  was  en- 
titled HistriomastLi\  and  displayed  a  vast  extent 
and  variety  of  reading.  Consisting  of  upwards  of 
a  thousand  folio  pages,  it  lashed,  without  scruple  or 
pity,  the  prevalent  follies  and  vices  of  the  day,  and 
unceremoniously  reprobated  the  habits  which  were 
fatally  prevalent  in  the  higher  classes  of  society. 
Its  language  is  frequently  coarse,  and  its  invectives 
are  unsparing  and  bitter ;  yet  it  contains  a  mass  of 


*  Heylin's  Laud,  155. 
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CHAP.  IV.  learning,  rigid  morality,  and  high-toned  sentiment, 
which  miffht  well  have  secured  its  author  from 

CHARLES         .  1  1  1 

I.  punishment,  but  Prynne  was  known  to  he  dis- 
affected to  the  party  and  measures  of  Laud,  and 
advantage  was  therefore  taken  of  the  style  and 
allusions  of  his  present  publication,  to  represent  him 
unfavourably  to  the  King.  The  season  for  revenge 
was  come ;  and  Laud,  to  satiate  his  malignant 
passion,  was  mean  and  base  enough  to  stoop  to 
falsehood.  About  six 'weeks  after  the  publication 
of  the  Histriomastix,  the  Queen  had  acted  a  part  in 
a  pastoral  at  Somerset  House,  when  Laud  and  his 
guilty  associates  endeavoured  to  exasperate  the 
King  against  Prynne,  by  directing  his  Majesty's 
attention  to  the  index  of  the  book  in  which  "  women 
actors  "  are  designated  "  notorious  whores  and  by 
affirming  that  the  treatise  was  published  with  a 
special  design  to  criminate  the  Queen.  The  King 
and  Queen  were  highly  incensed ;  and  the  Bishop, 
to  render  his  purpose  still  more  secure,  employed 
Heylin,  a  discomfited  antagonist  of  Prynne,  to 
make  a  digest  of  all  the  passages  of  his  book  which 
tended  to  the  injury  or  dishonour  of  the  King  and 
Feb.  1633.  State.*"  Piynne  was  committed  to  the  Tower  early 
in  February  1632-3 ;  and,  after  being  detained  in 
prison  a  year,  was  prosecuted  by  the  Attorney 
General  Noy,  in  the  Star  Chamber.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  protested  his  innocence  of  any  disloyal 

Whitelock,  18.  Heylin  states  sequent  biographer  lies  on  the 

that  the  King-  ordered  the  book  face  of  the  transaction.  Heylin 

to  be  connnitted  for  this  purpose  hated  Prynne  as  heartily  as  did 

to  one  of  the  Prebends  of  West-  Laud,  and  was  not  a  man  to  be 

minster.  Life  of  Laud,  239.    It  restrained  by  any  sense  of  honour, 

may  have  been  so  ;  but  the  selcc-  or  principle  of  virtue,  in  forward- 

tion  was  left  to  Laud,  and  the  ing  his  patron's  scheme, 
reason  of  his  employing'  his  mb- 
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or  factious  intention ;  that  he  denied  any  design  of  chap.  iv. 
including  the  King  or  Queen  within  the  sweeping  ZZTZTT 
censures  of  his  book  ;  and  expressed  his  regret  at  i. 
the  severe  and  caustic  language  which   he  had 
sometimes  employed.    He  was  sentenced  to  stand  Feb.  17,  i634. 
in  the  pillory  at  Westminster  and  Cheapside,  to 
lose  an  ear  at  each  place,  to  be  excluded  from  the 
bar,  to  be  degraded  at  Oxford,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£5000,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life.    His  book 
was  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman ;  and  a 
prosecution  was  recommended  against  him  in  the 
High  Commission,  for  those  parts  of  it  which  re- 
flected on  the  Church.*"    To  this  terrible  sentence -^i^y lo- 
the  sturdy  Puritan   submitted  with    more  than 


Rush  worth,  ii.  220—241. 
Whitclock,  21.  Heyhn's  Laud, 
2^30.  264.  Hume,  in  his  desire  to 
extenuate  the  enormities  of  this 
period,  speaks  of  the  "  obstinacy 
and  petulance  ".of  Prynne's  be- 
liaviour  before  the  Star  Chamber, 
as  one  cause  of  the  severity  of 
tlie  sentence  pronounced  on  him. 
Hist,  of  England,  vi.  229.  But 
in  this  representation  the  his- 
torian is  incorrect;  for  Prynne 
did  not  open  his  lips  in  Court. 
His  judges,  on  the  contrary, 
enudated  each  other  in  the  invec- 
tives and  gross  abuse  ^vhich  they 
])oured  upon  him.  The  Earl  of 
Dorset  surpassed  tlie  others  in  the 
virulence  of  his  abuse.  "  Mr. 
Prynne,"  said  this  brutal  and 
servile  nobleman,  I  do  declare 
you  to  be  a  schism-maker  in  the 
Church,  a  sedition-sower  in  the 
conunon wealth,  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing,  in  a  word,  omnium 
malorum  nequissimus.  I  shall 
fine  him  ten  thousand  pounds, 
which  is  more  than  he  is  worth, 
yet  less  than  he  deserveth ;  I 
will  not  set  him  at  liberty  no  more 
than  a  plagued  man,  or  a  mad 


dog,  who,  though  he  cannot  bite, 
he  will  foam  ;  he  is  so  far  from 
being  a  sociable  soul,  that  he  is 
not  a  rational  soul ;  he  is  fit  to 
live  in  dens  with  such  beasts  of 
prey  as  wolves  and  tigers  like 
himself.  Therefore  I  do  condemn 
him  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
as  those  monsters  that  are  no 
longer  lit  to  live  among  men,  nor 
to  see  light.  Now,  for  corporal 
punishment  (my  lords)  whether  I 
should  burn  him  in  the  forehead, 
or  sht  him  in  the  nose,  for  I  find 
that  it  is  confessed  of  all  that  Dr. 
Leighton's  offence  was  less  than 
Mr.  Prynne's ;  then  why  should 
jMr.  Prynne  have  less  punishment.'* 
He  that  was  guilty  of  murder  was 
marked  in  a  place  where  he  might 
be  seen,  as  Cain  was.  I  should 
be  loath  he  should  escape  with 
his  ears,  for  he  may  get  a  periwig, 
which  he  now  so  much  inveighs 
against,  and  so  hide  them,  or 
force  his  conscience  to  make  use 
of  his  unlovely  love-locks  on  both 
sides  ;  therefore  I  would  have 
him  branded  on  the  forehead,  slit 
in  the  nose,  and  his  ears  cropt 
too."  Rushworth,  ii.  240. 
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CHAP.  IV.  Roman  courage/  Its  severity  was  generally  con- 
demned,  while  the  heroism  of  the  sufferer  became 

CHARLES 

I.  the  theme  oi  universal  applause.  He  returned  to 
his  prison,  mutilated  but  not  dishonoured ;  de- 
graded in  the  estimation  of  his  judges,  but  dignified 
in  his  own.  His  sense  of  rectitude  preserved  him 
from  depression,  and  the  strength  of  his  convictions, 
and  the  ardour  of  his  temperament,  impelled  him 
to  renew  the  struggle  in  which  he  had  suffered  so 
severely. 

Dr.^Bast-  Dr.  Bastwick,  a  physician  at  Colchester,  suffered 
about  the  same  time  as  Prynne.  His  offence  con- 
sisted in  the  publication  of  a  Latin  work,  entitled 
Elenclius  Papismi  et  Flagelliim  Episcoporum  Latia- 
Hum,  in  answer  to  Short,  a  papist,  who  had  written 
in  defence  of  the  Pope's  supremacy,  and  of  other 
catholic  tenets/  Though  he  disclaimed  any  inten- 
tion of  reflecting  on  the  English  bishops,  in  the 
remarks  which  he  offered  on  the  popish  prelates, 
yet  the  sensitiveness  of  Laud  and  his  brethren  led 
them  to  suspect  such  a  design.    Bastwick  stren- 

^  Heylin  say?;,  that  the  part  of  in  a  pillory  in  the  palace  at 
his  sentence  which  respected  the  AVestminster,  in  full  term  ;  his 
cutting  off  his  ears  "  was  much  other  in  Cheapsidc  ;  where,  while 
moderated  in  the  execution."  he  stood,  his  volumes  were  burnt 
Life  of  Laud,  265.  Whatever  under  his  nose,  which  had  almost 
humanity  was  exercised  on  the  suffocated  him."  Strafford's  Let- 
occasion,  is  referrible  to  the  ex-  ters,  &:c.  i.  26L 
ecutioner,  and  not  to  his  judges,  ^  Dr.  Grey  assumes  to  correct 
whose  liard-heartedness  was  sub-  Mr.  Neal's  account  of  the  book 
sequently  displayed  in  the  brutal  for  which  Bastwick  was  prose- 
jokes  in  which  they  indulged.  cuted.  But  Neal  was  perfectly 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Garrard,  whom  correct ;  and  the  Doctor  has  con- 
Went  worth -retained  to  furnish  founded  the  two  prosecutions 
him  with  the  news  and  gossip  of  which  this  victim  of  priestly  in- 
London,  writing  to  his  employer,  tolerance  and  tyranny  underwent, 
then  in  Ireland,  June  8,  1634,  The  work  mentioned  by  Grey 
refers  to  Prynne's  punishment  in  was  written  during  the  imi)rison- 
the  following  terms.  "No  mercy  ment  of  the  Puritan  sufferer, 
showed  to  Prynne  ;  he  stood  in  Neal,  ii.  228.  Grey,  i.  146. 
the  pillory ;  and  lost  his  first  ear 
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iiously  maintained  the  royal  supremacy,  and  chap.  iv. 
affirmed  that  the  prelates  derived  their  authority,  7777^771 
and  exercised  their  jurisdiction,  under  the  King.  i. 
This  was  sufficient  to  awaken  the  hostility  of  Laud, 
and  was  the  real  ground  of  the  proceedings  which 
were  adopted  against  him.  Bastwick  was  sum- 
moned before  the  High  Commission,  and,  on  the 
12th  of  February,  1634,  was  sentenced  to  be  fined 
a  thousand  pounds,  to  be  excommunicated,  debarred 
from  following  his  profession,  and  to  be  imprisoned 
till  he  made  a  recantation.  His  work  was  ordered 
to  be  burnt,  as  though  it  were  an  inexpiable  offence 
to  maintain  the  doctrine  on  which  the  English 
Church  was  based,  and  by  which  alone  its  past  pro- 
ceedings could  be  defended.  Chowney,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  zealous  papist,  who  had  written  in 
defence  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  so  far  from 
being  punished  for  his  temerity,  that  his  work  was 
dedicated  to  and  patronised  by  the  Archbishop.^ 
So  consistent  was  the  Protestantism  of  Laud;,  and  so 
pure  and  even-handed  was  his  administration.  His 


'  Fuller,  xi.  151.  Whitelock, 
21.  The  latter  writer  reports  that 
"  In  the  censure  of  Bastwick,  all 
the  Bishops  then  present  denied 
openly  that  they  held  their  juris- 
diction, as  Bishops,  from  the 
King-,  for  which  perhaps  they 
might  have  been  censured  them- 
selves in  H.  2,  or  E.  3  times. 

"  But  they  affirmed,  That  they 
had  their  jurisdiction  from  God 
only  ;  which  denial  of  the  supre- 
macy of  the  King  under  God 
H.  8,  would  have  taken  ill,  and  it 
may  be  would  have  confuted 
by  his  kingly  arguments,  and 
Regia  manu :  but  these  Bishops 
publicly  disavowed  their  depend- 
ance  on  the  King. 


"Andtlie  Archbishopmaintained 
the  book  of  Cliowney,  and  that 
the  Romish  Church  was  a  true 
Church,  and  erred  not  in  funda- 
mentals :  and  somewhat  was 
noted  to  pass  from  him  and  other 
Bishops,  in  defaming  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ;  and  Calvin  was  very 
much  slighted,  and  abused  by 
them. 

"  I  cannot  precisely  aver  all  this, 
though  I  heard  most  of  it,  as  it  is 
here  set  down ;  and  heard  the 
rest  of  it,  to  this  purpose,  from 
those  who  were  present  at  the 
debating  of  these  matters  in  the 
High  Commission  Court."  Me- 
morials, 22. 
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measures. 


CHAP.  IV.  object  was  to  debase  the  Protestantism  of  his  country, 
by  infusing;  into  it  as  much  of  the  leaven  of  Popery 

CHARLES  c>  r  J 

I.  '  as  would  render  it  favourable  to  the  aggrandizement 
and  independence  of  the  Clergy,  without  hazarding 
their  subjection  to  a  foreign  yoke.  He  did  not  wish 
to  transfer  them  to  the  Pope,  but  to  establish  in 
himself  a  control  as  absolute  and  irresponsible  as 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter  claimed, 
fendency  Thc  Archbishop  now  proceeded  without  restraint 
or  fear,  in  his  favourite  scheme  of  assimilating  the 
doctrine  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Eno;land 
to  those  of  Rome.  Intent  on  this  single  object,  he 
was  regardless  of  the  suspicion  with  which  his 
measures  w^ere  viewed,  and  senselessly  calculated 
on  easily  overcoming  the  opposition  with  which 
they  might  be  encountered.  Blinded  by  his  bigotry, 
and  determined  on  the  accomplishment  of  his  de- 
sign, he  despised  the  suggestions  of  prudence,  and 
wounded  at  once  the  pride  and  the  religious  sen- 
sibilities of  the  nation.  Laud  was  incapable  of 
taking  an  enlarged  and  statesmanlike  view  of  things. 
His  intellect  was  stunted,  and  his  knowledge  more 
scholastic  than  practical.  He  knew  but  little  of 
the  pursuits  and  passions  of  men,  and  was  utterly 
disqualified  for  estimating  the  principles  and 
religious  sympathies  of  his  opponents.  His  tem- 
j)orary  success  was  therefore  achieved  at  the  cost  of 
ultimate  defeat ;  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  served 
his  infatuated  master  only  served  to  hasten  the 
hour  of  his  fate.  Had  Laud  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  at  a  period  when  the  public 
mind  was  uninformed,  and  its  sensibilities  torpid, 
he  might  have  silenced  opposition  by  the  tortures 
of  an  inquisition,  or  the  wholesale  butcheries  of  a 
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crusade.    But  in  the  seventeentli  century  lie  was  chap.  iv. 
out  of  place,  and  was  consecjuently  doomed  to  the  ' 
mortification  of  forming  schemes,  which  his  power  i. 
was  incompetent  to  execute,  and  which  the  dreaded 
indignation  of  his  contemporaries  compelled  him 
partially  to  conceal." 

Several  alterations  were  now  made  in  the  book  New  cere- 
of  Common  Prayers,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  dTcelT 
Papists.    The  communion  table  was  ordered  to  be  ; 
fixed  under  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel,  with  the 
ends  north  and  south,  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  to 
be  raised  two  or  three  steps  above  the  floor,  and  to 
be  encompassed  with  a  rail ;  and  the  Clergy  were 
commanded  to  bow  towards  it  in  coming  in  and 
going  out   of  the   church.''    These  innovations, 


^  In  his  correspondence  with 
Wentworth,  Laud  unburdened 
his  guilty  mind.  He  liad  no 
s\Tnpathy  with  the  higher  intel- 
lectual qualities  of  the  Irish  de- 
puty ;  but  their  fellowship  in 
crime  induced  him  to  lay  aside 
restraint,  and  to  speak  out  the 
feehngs  of  his  heart.  "  jNIv  Lord," 
he  says,  in  a  letter  dated  Septem- 
ber 9^  1683,  "  to  speak  freely,  you 
may  easily  promise  more  in  either 
kind  than  I  can  perform  ;  for,  as 
for  the  Church,  it  is  so  bound  up 
in  the  forms  of  the  common  law, 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  me,  or 
for  any  man,  to  do  that  good 
which  he  would,  or  is  bound  to 
do.  For  your  lordship  sees,  no 
man  clearer,  that  they  which 
have  gotten  so  much  power  in 
and  over  the  Church  will  not  let 
go  their  hold  ;  they  have,  indeed, 
fangs  with  a  witness,  whatsoever  I 
was  once  said  in  a  passion  to  have. 
And  for  the  State,  indeed,  my 
Lord,  I  am  for  Thorough  ;  but  I 
see  that  both  thick  and  thin  stays 
soraebodv,  where  I  conceive  it 


should  not ;  and  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  go  thorough  alone.  Be- 
sides, private  ends  are  such 
blocks  in  the  public  way,  and  lie 
so  thick,  that  you  may  promise 
what  you  will,  and  I  must  per- 
form what  I  can,  and  no  more." 
Again,  in  a  letter  to  Went- 
worth, who  was  then  playing  the 
t\Tant  with  a  hieh  hand,  dated 
October  20,  IG'M,  he  says,  "As 
for  my  marginal  note,  I  see  you 
deciphered  it  well,  and  I  see  you 
made  use  of  it  too  ;  do  so  still ; 
thoro  and  thoro.  Oh  that  I 
were  where  I  might  go  so  too  ! 
but  I  am  shackled  between  delays 
and  uncertainties.  You  have  a 
great  deal  of  honour  here  for  your 
proceedinos.  Go  on  in  God's 
name."  Strafford's  Letters,  i.  Ill, 
329.  Such  passages  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  confi- 
dential communications  of  these 
favourite  ministers  of  Charles. 

h  Cant.  Doonu-,  112.  Troubles, 
&c.  of  L:iud,  357.  Hevlin's  Laud, 
33(3.  Fuller,  xi.  lol,'  152.  Col- 
lier, ii.  762.    Neal,  ii.  220—224. 
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CHAP.  IV.  which  Laud  rigorously  pressed,  were  opposed  by  a 
CHARLES  portion  of  the  Clergy.    Some  of  the  bishops 

I.  were  averse  from  them,  amongst  whom  was  Wil- 
liams of  Lincoln,  who  wrote  against  them  in  a 
treatise,  which  Clarendon,  though  no  friend  to  his 
memory,  says,  was  "  so  full  of  good  learning,  and 
that  learning  so  close  and  solidly  applied  (though 
it  abounded  with  too  many  light  expressions)  that 
it  gained  him  reputation  enough  to  do  hurt ;  and 
showed  that,  in  his  retirement,  he  had  spent 
his  time  with  his  books  very  profitably."'  But 
Laud  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  opposition.  Reck- 
less of  the  consequences  of  his  folly,  he  pertina- 
ciously insisted  on  submission,  and  proceeded  to 
suspend  and  deprive  all  who  proved  refractory. 
Considerable  numbers  of  the  Clergy  suffered  on 
this  account ;  and  a  general  suspicion  was  awakened 
of  the  sinister  design  of  the  Archbishop.  "  From 
this  unhappy  subject,"  says  Clarendon,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  communion  table  being  turned  into  an 
altar,  "  not  in  itself  of  that  important  value,  to  be 
entered  upon  with  that  resolution,  or  to  be  carried 
on  with  that  passion,  proceeded  upon  the  matter 
a  schism  amongst  the  Bishops  themselves,  and  a 
great  deal  of  uncharitableness  in  the  learned  and 
moderate  Clergy,  towards  one  another ;  which, 
though  it  could  not  increase  the  malice,  added  ver}^ 
much  to  the  ability  and  power  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  to  do  it  hurt,  and  also  to  the  number  of 
them.  For,  without  doubt,  many  who  loved  the 
established  government  of  the  Church,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  religion  as  it  was  used,  and  desired  not  a 


'  Hist,  of  Rebellion,  i.  171. 
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change  in  either,  nor  did  dislike  the  order  and  chap.  iv. 
decency  which  they  saw  mended,  yet  they  liked  (.jj^j^^es 
not  any  novelties,  and  so  were  liable  to  entertain  i. 
jealousies  that  more  was  intended  than  was  hitherto 
proposed ;   especially  when  those  infusions  pro- 
ceeded from  men  unsuspected  to  have  any  inclina- 
tions to  change,  and  were  known  assertors  of  the 
government  both  in  Church  and  State.    They  did 
observe  the  inferior  Clergy  took  more  upon  them 
than  they  were  wont,  and  did  not  live  towards  their 
neighbours  of  qualit}^  or  their  patrons  themselves, 
with  that  civility  and  condescension  they  had  used 
to  do ;  which  disposed  them  likewise  to  a  with- 
drawing their  good  countenance  and  good  neigh- 
bourhood from  them."'' 

The  archbishop  was  equally  intent  on  reducing 
the  foreign  protestants,  who  were  settled  in  various 
parts  of  the  kino:dom,  to  a  conformity  with  the  Dutch cumch 

i  ^  es  settled 

church  of  England.  These  exiles  for  conscience'  England 
sake  had  found  an  asylum  in  England  during  the 
reigns  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth,  from  the  former 
of  whom  they  obtained  a  patent,  authorizing  them 
to  constitute  their  churches  on  the  Presbyterian 
model,  and  exempting  them  from  episcopal  juris- 
diction. Their  privileges  had  subsequently  been 
confirmed  by  James  and  Charles,  the  latter  of 
whom,  in  an  order  dated  November  13th,  1626, 
had  commanded  all  the  judges,  &:c.,  "  to  permit 
and  suffer  the  said  strangers,  members  of  the  out- 
landish churches,  and  their  children,  quietly  to 
enjoy  all  and  singular  such  privileges  and  immu- 
nities as  have  been  formerly  granted  unto  them, 

»^  Hist,  of  Rebellion,  i.  172. 


tolerant 
conduct 
towards  the 
French  and 
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CHAP.  IV.  without  any  troubles,  arrests,  or  proceedings  b}^  way 
of  information  or  otherwise."     A  similar  order 

CHARLES  .111  .  .1 

I.  was  issued  by  the  privy  council  so  recently  as  the 
7th  of  January,  1630,  guaranteeing  to  all  "that 
are  now,  or  hereafter  shall  be,  members  of  the 
Dutch  congregation  (in  Norwich),  although  born 
within  this  kingdom,"  all  the  privileges  of  which  the 
church  had  hitherto  been  possessed.  But  the  un- 
scrupulous prelate  was  no  sooner  established  in 
power,  than  he  recommended  the  violation  of  these 
promises,  urging,  amongst  other  reasons,  that  the 
separate  communion  which  the  foreign  churches 
maintained,  "  must  of  course  make  them  disaffected 
to  the  state and  that  "  the  example  of  such  an 
indulgence  makes  an  ill  impression  on  the  English, 
and  confirms  them  in  their  stubbornness  and  non- 
conformity." ^  All  their  children  of  the  second 
generation,  since  their  settlement,  were  therefore 
commanded  to  attend  at  the  church  of  the  parish 
in  which  they  resided,  and  the  others,  though  per- 
mitted to  retain  their  own  discipline,  were  required 
to  use  the  English  liturgy.  Against  these  instruc- 
tions the  strangers  protested  ;  first,  in  a  petition  to 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  afterwards  in  one  to 

*  "  T  conceive,"  says  Laud,  in  both  church  and  state.  And  have, 

his  account  of  his  province  to  the  accordino;-  to  that  which  I  thought 

king"  in  1634,  "  under  favour,  that  might  best  sort  with  your  Ma- 

the  Dutch  churches  in  Canterbury  jest3"'s  intentions,  commanded  my 

and  Sandwich  are  great  nurseries  vicar-general,  when  he  was  lately 

of   inconformity  in  those  parts.  at  Canterbury,  to  begin  fairly  to 

Your  Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  call  them  to  conform  with  the 

remember  I  have  complained  to  English  church,  which  business  I 

yourself,   and  my  lords  at  the  do  hereby  humbly  beseech  your 

council-board,  and  humbly  desired  Majesty  to  look  upon  with  a  pro- 

that  they,  both  of  the  French,  vident  eye,  not  here  only,  but 

Italian,  and  Dutch  congregations,  much  more  in  London,  for  the 

which  are  born  subjects,  may  not  better  settling  of  both  church  and 

be  suffered  any  longer  to  live  in  commonwealth  in  that  particular." 

such  a  separation  as  they  do,  from  Troubles  of  Laud,  529. 
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Laud  himself.  But  their  entreaties  were  unavailing,  chap.  iv. 
The  heart  and  the  intellect  of  the  primate  were  ~    ~  ' 

T     1  >j  CHARLES 

alike  inaccessible  to  their  prayer.  "  I  do  expect,  i. 
said  the  imperious  and  haughty  prelate,  "  all  obe- 
dience  and  conformity  to  my  instructions,  which, 
if  you  shall  perform,  the  state  will  have  occasion  to 
see  how  ready  you  are  to  practise  the  obedience 
which  you  teach ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  doubt  not 
but  yourself,  or  your  posterity  at  least,  shall  have 
cause  to  thank  both  the  state  and  the  church  for 
this  care  taken  of  you  ;  but  if  you  refuse  (as  you 
have  no  cause  to  do,  and  I  hope  you  will  not),  I 
shall  then  proceed  against  the  natives,  according  to 
the  laws  and  canons  ecclesiastical."  "  By  these 
injunctions,"  says  Rushworth,  "  the  foreign  churches 
were  molested  and  disquieted  several  years  together 
for  refusin<?  conformity,  and  some  of  their  ministers 
and  others  of  their  congregations  deserted  the 
kingdom,  and  went  beyond  seas." 

While  Laud  and  his  faction  were  pleading  for  n 

ef^loct  of 

many  of  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  popery,  testants. 
they  availed  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to 
treat  the  continental  Protestants  with  neolect  and 
scorn.  The  English  ambassadors  resident  at  fo- 
reign courts,  acting  on  the  policy  which  was  pre- 
valent at  home,  withdrew  from  the  religious 
worship  of  the  Protestants,  and  refused  them  the 
countenance  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed, 
and  from  which  many  advantages  had  accrued, 
both  to  themselves  and  to  England.     "  Whereas," 

">  Collections,  ii.  272,  27^ ;  Col-  nics  of  his  cliurcli  on  the  English 

Her,  ii.  753,  7o4 ;  Cant.  Doom.,  reg-inients   and  congregations  in 

.393 — 407  ;  Heylin's  Laud,  276 —  foreign  countries.    Rushworth,  ii. 

281.  Laud  was  equally  concerned  249—251  ;  Collier,  ii.  752,  753. 
to  force  the  liturgy  and  ceremo- 


voL.  ir. 
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CHAP.  IV.  saj^s  Lord  Clarendon,  an  unexceptionable  witness 
CH\KLEs  ^"^^  ^  point,  "  in  all  former  times,  the  ambas- 
I.  "  sadors,  and  all  foreign  ministers  of  state,  employed 
from  England  into  any  parts  where  the  reformed 
religion  was  exercised,  frequented  their  churches, 
gave  all  possible  countenance  to  their  profession, 
and  held  correspondence  with  the  most  active  and 
powerful  persons  of  that  relation  ;  and  particularly 
the  ambassador  lieger  at  Paris  had  diligently  and 
constantly  frequented  the  church  at  Charenton, 
and  held  a  fair  intercourse  with  those  of  that  reli- 
gion throughout  the  kingdom,  by  which  they  had 
still  received  advantage,  that  people  being  indus- 
trious and  active  to  get  into  the  secrets  of  the  state, 
and  so  deriving  all  necessary  intelligence  to  those 
whom  they  desired  to  gratif\^ :  the  contrary  to  this 
was  now  with  great  industry  practised,  and  some 
advertisements,  if  not  instructions,  given  to  the 
ambassadors  there  '  to  forbear  any  extraordinary 
commerce  with  the  men  of  that  profession.'  And 
the  Lord  Scudamore,  who  was  the  last  ordinary 
ambassador  there  before  the  beginning  of  this  par- 
liament, whether  by  the  inclinations  of  his  own 
nature,  or  by  advice  from  others,  not  only  declined 
going  to  Charenton,  but  furnished  his  own  chapel, 
in  his  house,  with  such  ornaments  (as  candles  upon 
the  communion  table,  and  the  like)  as  gave  great 
offence  and  umbrage  to  those  of  the  reformation 
there,  who  had  not  seen  the  like ;  besides,  that  he 
was  careful  to  publish,  upon  all  occasions,  by  him- 
self, and  those  who  had  the  nearest  relation  to  him, 
'  that  the  church  of  Eno-land  looked  not  on  the 
Hugonots  as  a  part  of  their  communion,'  which 
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was  likewise  too  much  and  too  industriously  dis-  chap.  iv. 
coursed  at  home."  ° 

r>      1  •    •  1  ^  •  .  T        1  CHARLES 

rJy  this  imprudent  and  compromising  policy  the  i. 
church  of  England  lost  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  foreign  Protestants.  They  regarded  her  rulers, 
though  unreconciled  to  the  pope,  as  apostates  from 
the  reformation,  and  witnessed  her  subsequent  over- 
throw without  regret. 

In  addition  to  these  measures,  by  which  Laud  S^I^S*"' 
offended  the  conscience  and  aroused  the  fears  of  all 
enlightened  Protestants,  he  w^as  animated  by  a  fierce 
and  unrelenting  hostility  towards  a  numerous  class 
of  preachers,  whose  zeal  for  the  reformed  faith 
gave  them  influence  with  the  people.  Re- 
ference has  already  been  made  to  his  eflforts,  in 
1629,  for  the  suppression  of  lecturers,  and  he  now 
proceeded  with  redoubled  energy  to  enforce  his 
impolitic  and  ruinous  scheme.     He  obtained  a^tp^'^' 

■*•  1633. 

letter  from  the  king,  enjoining  a  strict  observance  of 
the  canons  which  relate  to  ordination,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  one  which  enjoined  that  no  person 
should  be  admitted  to  sacred  orders  without  a  title. 
"  For  we  find,"  said  his  Majesty,  that  many  not 
so  qualified,  do,  by  favour  of  other  means,  procure 
themselves  to  be  ordained,  and  afterwards,  for  want 
of  means,  w^ander  up  and  down,  to  the  scandal  of 
their  calling ;  or,  to  get  maintenance,  fall  upon 
such  courses  as  are  most  unfit  for  them,  both  by 
humouring  their  auditors,  and  other  ways  altoge- 
ther unsufferable."  These  rules  were,  in  conse- 
quence, strictly  observed,  so  that  no  lecture  or 
chaplainship  in  a  nobleman's  family  was  admitted 
to  constitute  a  canonical  title.° 

"  Hist,  of  Rebellion,  iii.  366.       •  Rushworth,  ii.  213—215. 
H  2 
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CHAP.  IV.     Laud's  annual  accounts  of  his  province  furnished 
]  to  the  king*,  afford  ample  evidence  of  the  activity  with 

CHARLES     I'lii'i  r»         11*  •  n 

I.     which  the  bishops  eniorced  the  instructions  of  their 
metropolitan.    "  I  find,"  he  says,  in  1633,  "  that 


Zeal  of  the 


bishops  in  en-  thc  lord  bishoD  (of  Bath  and  Wells)  hath,  in  his 

forcing  them.  *  ^ 

late  visitation,  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  see 
all  your  Majesty's  instructions  observed.  And 
particularly  hath  put  down  divers  lecturers  in 
market-towns,  which  were  beneficed  men  in  other 
bishops'  dioceses,  because  he  found,  that  when  they 
had  preached  factious  and  disorderly  sermons,  they 
retired  into  other  countries,  where  his  jurisdiction 
would  not  reach  to  punish  them."  The  Bishop  of 
Litchfield  and  Coventry  is  reported  to  have  "  sup- 
pressed a  seditious  lecture  at  Ripon ;  and  diverse 
monthly  lectures,  with  a  fast  and  a  moderator  (like 
that  which  they  called  prophesying  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time),  as  also  the  morning  lecture,  so 
called,  because  the  lecturer  went  from  village  to 
village  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  proclaimed 
where  they  should  have  him  next,  that  his  disciples 
might  follow.  They  say  this  lecture  was  ordained 
to  illuminate  the  dark  corners  of  that  diocese." 

All  the  bishops  above  mentioned,"  says  Laud,  in 
closing  his  report,  "  which  are  all  that  have  yet  re- 
ported, do  agree,  that  all  other  things  in  your 
sacred  Majesty's  instructions  contained,  are  care- 
fully observed ;  and  particularly  that  of  avoiding 
factious  meddling  with  the  prohibited  questions."  ^ 
Similar  reports  are  contained  in  the  accounts  of 
subsequent  years,  so  that  nothing  could  appear 
more  successful  than  the  archbishop's  policy,  or 


p  Troubles,  &c.,  of  Laud,  526—528. 
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less  likely  than  the  convulsion  which  speedily  chap.  iv. 
ensued.  Occasionally,  indeed,  hints  are  given  ^^^^^^^^ 
of  the  existence  of  dissatisfaction,  but  Laud  t. 
seems  to  have  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  his  heartless  policy.  "  The  third 
misdemeanour,"  he  says,  in  the  report  of  1636, 
"  which  my  lord  (of  London)  complains  of,  is, 
the  late  spreading  and  dispersing  of  some  factious 
and  malicious  pamphlets  against  the  bishops 
and  government  of  the  church  of  England.  And 
my  lord  farther  certifies,  that  he  hath  reasonable 
ground  to  persuade  him,  that  those  libellous  pam- 
phlets have  been  contrived  or  abetted,  and  dispersed 
by  some  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  ;  and  therefore 
desires  me  to  use  the  authority  of  the  High  Com- 
mission, for  the  further  discovery  of  this  notorious 
practice,  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  which  will  other- 
wise  ensue  upon  the  government  of  the  church.  This, 
God  willing,  I  shall  see  performed.  But,  if  the 
High  Commission  shall  not  have  power  enough, 
because  one  of  those  libels  contains  seditious  matter 
in  it,  and  that  which  is  very  little  short  of  treason 
(if  any  thing  at  all),  then  I  humbly  crave  leave  to 
add  this  to  my  lord  treasurer's  motion  (bishop 
Juxon),  and  humbly  to  desire  that  your  Majesty 
will  call  it  into  a  higher  court,  if  you  find  cause  ; 
since  I  see  no  likelihood  but  that  these  troubles 
in  the  church,  if  they  be  permitted,  will  break 
out  into  some  sedition  in  the  commonwealth." 

«.  Against  this  request  of  the  more  powerful  way."  Troubles, 

archbishop,  the  king-  wrote  in  the  &c.,  of  Laud,  530,  540.    So  ready 

margin,  "  What  the  High  Com-  was  the  tpant  king  to  adopt  the 

mission  cannot  do  in  this,  1  shall  interested  suggestion  of  the  wily 

supply  as  I  shall  find  cause  in  a  and  despotic  prelate. 
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CHAP.  IV.    By  such  a  course  of  proceding  the  church  of 

 England  was  deprived  of  the  services  of  many  of 

CHARLEb  1^^^  ijiQst  active  and  useful  ministers.  The  people 
were  left  without  instruction,  or  were  supplied 
popery.  Quly  with  tlic  inanimate  forms  of  religion.  They 
became,  in  consequence,  an  easy  prey  to  the 
emissaries  of  poper}%  who  began  to  predict,  with 
the  utmost  confidence,  the  speedy  restoration 
of  the  ancient  faith.  And  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledo;ed  that  there  was  much  in  the  outward 
aspect  of  ecclesiastical  aflfairs  to  warrant  their 
hopes  ;  and  to  awaken  the  fears  of  the  best  friends 
of  protestantism. 

The  doctrines  of  the  early  reformers  were  dis- 
countenanced, the  ceremonies  of  the  church  were 
multiplied,  and  its  worship  was  rendered  more  secu- 
lar and  gorgeous.  Numerous  conversions  to  popery 
took  place,  and  several  of  the  king's  ministers  were 
either  avowed  or  secret  papists.  The  most  zealous 
and  useful  clergymen  were  silenced,  or  driven  from 
the  kingdom,  and  considerable  solicitude  was 
evinced  to  prevent  any  appearance  of  fellowship 
with  the  other  sections  of  the  reformed  church. 

The  papists,"  says  Clarendon,  "  had  for  many 
years  enjoyed  a  great  calm,  being  upon  the  matter 
absolved  from  the  severest  parts  of  the  law,  and  dis- 
pensed with  for  the  gentlest ;  and  were  grown  only 
a  part  of  the  revenue,  without  an^^  probable  danger 
of  being  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  law.  They  were 
looked  upon  as  good  subjects  at  court,  and  as  good 
neighbours  in  the  country  ;  all  the  restraints  and 
reproaches  of  former  times  being  forgotten.  But 
they  were  not  prudent  managers  of  this  prosperity, 
bemg  too  elate  and  transported  with  the  protec- 
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tion  and  connivance  the}^  received."  '  Yet  some  chap.  iv. 
modern  writers  affect  to  treat  with  contempt  the 

1-1  .      1   1       T       1,  CHARLES 

ears  which  were  entertained  by  Laud  s  contem-  i. 
poraries  of  the  return  of  popery.  They  represent 
the  protestant  faith  as  never  more  vigorous  and 
healthy  than  during  his  administration,  and  en- 
deavour to  lead  their  readers  to  the  conclusion  that 
that  administration  secured  the  confidence  and 
awakened  the  admiration  of  the  nation.  The  events 
which  subsequently  transpired  with  such  amazing 
rapidity  are  a  sufficient  refutation  of  their  state- 
ments. Society  must  have  heen  pervaded  with 
the  deepest  and  most  agitating  apprehensions,  before 
it  could  give  birth  to  the  violent  revolutions  which 
speedily  followed.' 

The  year  1637  was  signalised  by  an  act  of  bar-  ^p'^'^'^^J^f' 
barity  which  added  greatly  to  the  odium  even  of  ^^^^'^i^'^'J;^ 
Laud's  administration.      Prynne   and  Bastwick 
had  continued  in    prison   since   their  condem- 
nation  in   1634,  and  had  employed  their  time 


and  Burton, 

the  Star 
Chamber. 


Hist,  of  Rebellion,  i.  2G1. 
*  The  residence  in  London,  of 
Panzani,  an  agent  from  the  papal 
court,  who  was  privately  received 
by  the  king  in  1G3.5,  tended 
greatly  to  confirm  the  suspicions 
of  his  protestant  subjects.  The  pro- 
fessed object  of  Panzani's  mission 
was  to  reconcile  the  differences 
existing  amongst  the  Enghv;h  ca- 
tholics respecting  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance. The  queen,  and  some 
of  the  king's  ministers,  received 
him  very  cordially,  and  a  project 
was  soon  broached  for  a  union  of 
the  two  churches.  Bishop  Mon- 
tague was  the  principal  agent  in 
this  negotiation.     He  assured 


Panzani  that  the  two  archbishops, 
and  all  their  suffragans,  with  the 
exception  of  Morton,  Hall,  and 
Davenant,  were  prepared  to  ac- 
knowledge the  spiritual  suprem- 
acy of  tiie  pope,  and  expressed 
his  confidence  that  the  other  dis- 
puted points  might  be  settled  by 
a  conference  of  learned  and  mo- 
derate divines.  The  scheme, 
however,  proved  abortive,  and 
only  served,  from  the  mystery  in 
which  it  was  enwrapped,  to  pre- 
judice the  king's  government  still 
further  in  the  pubhc  judgment. 
Ilallam's  Const.  Hist.,  ii.  81,  94— 
90  ;  Lingard^  x.  6—8. 
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CHAP.  IV.  in  writing  against  the  innovations  and  tyranny  of 
CHARLES  ^^^^  bishops.  Undeterred  by  their  recent  sufferings, 
I-  they  dispersed  treatises,  in  which,  with  excep- 
tionable asperity,  and  coarseness  of  language,  they 
assailed  the  episcopal  order,  and  denounced  the 
usurpations  of  Laud  and  his  associates.*  Instead  of 
pitying  the  men  whom  his  oppressions  had  mad- 
dened, he  urged  the  filing  of  a  criminal  information 
against  them  and  Mr.  Burton  in  the  Star  Chamber. 
The  last  of  these  victims  of  episcopal  cruelty  was 
minister  of  Friday  Street  Church,  London  ;  and  his 
offence  consisted  in  preaching  two  sermons,  on 
November  5,  1636,  against  the  innovations  in 
doctrine,  worship,  and  ceremonies,  w^hich  had  re- 
cently crept  into  the  Church.  For  these  sermons 
he  was  summoned  into  the  High  Commission, 
whence  he  appealed  to  the  King ;  but,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Archbishop,  he  was  suspended  both  from 
his  office  and  benefice.  Orders  being  given  for 
his  apprehension,  he  confined  himself  to  his  house  ; 
and,  in  his  own  defence,  printed  his  sermons,  with 
a  dedication  to  the  King,  and  epistles  to  the  Lords 


t  PrjTinc  is  reported  to  have 
written  three  treatises,  one  en- 
titled The  Quench  Coal,  against 
turning  the  Communion  Table 
into  an  Altar;  another,  Ths  Un- 
bishoping  of  TimotJiy  and  Titus  ; 
and  a  third.  The  News  from  Ips- 
vnch.  Bastwick  wrote  a  Lathi 
treatise,  entitled  Apologeticus  ad 
presules  Anglicanos,  and  an  Eng- 
lish one  whleh  he  called  a  lAtnnij. 
Heylin's  Laud,  328.  A  New 
Discovery  of  the  Prelates'  Tyran- 
ny, 13,  14. 

*  The  style  in  which  these  vic- 
tims of  priestly  domination  as- 
sailed the  character  and  policy  of 


their  oppressors  is  not  to  be  jus- 
tified. It  bespoke  the  fire  of 
human  passion,  rather  than  the 
hallowed  zeal  which  religion  in- 
spires. But  it  is  idle  to  appeal 
to  the  \-iolence  and  acrimony  of 
their  language  in  justification  of 
their  treatment.  TJiat  treatment 
was  barbarous  in  the  extreme.  It 
was  so  regarded  at  the  time  ;  and 
is  now  condemned  by  the  candid 
and  honourable  of  every  party. 
Some  of  the  most  exceptionable 
passages  in  their  works  may  be 
fomid  in  Heylin's  Laud,  328—830. 
Grey's  Exam.of  Neal,  i.  147 — Io2, 
and  Lingard,  x.  17. 
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of  the  Council.  He  was  at  length  apprehended  by  ciiap.iv. 
a  warrant  from  the  Star  Chamber,  February  1,  ^ 

,  ,  1  "o  CHARLES 

1637  ;  and  was  associated  with  Prynne  and  bast-  i. 
wick,  in  the  charge  subsequently  preferred  at  the 
suggestion  of  Laud.  The  Judges  were  consuUed, 
whether  Bastwick  and  Burton  might  not  be  con- 
victed of  high  treason  ;  but  their  judgment  being 
unfavourable  to  such  a  course,  the  Attorney 
General  filed  an  information  against  them  in  the 
Star  Chamber."  The  cause  was  heard  on  the  14th 
of  June  1637,  when  they  were  charged  with  "writ- 
ing and  publishing  seditious,  schismatical,  and 
libellous  books  against  the  Hierarchy  of  tlie  Church, 
and  to  the  scandal  of  the  Government."  Their  de- 
fence was  rejected  as  informal,  not  being  signed  by 
two  counsellors,  and  a  verdict  was  consequently  re- 
corded against  them.  The  tyranny  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  and  the  known  design  of  the  government, 
intimidated  the  members  of  the  bar,  and  led  them 
to  shrink  from  the  discharge  of  their  duty."  The 
conviction  of  the  prisoners  was  previously  deter- 
mined, and  it  was  therefore  deemed  prudent  to 
deprive  them  of  the  aid  of  able  and  experienced 
advocates.  Mr.  Holt  having  been  assigned  by  the 
Court  as  counsel  to  Mr.  Prynne,  had  drawn  up  his 
answer,  and  received  his  fee,  but  was  privately 
commanded  not' to  sign  it,  under  the  penalty  of  ex- 
x>lusion  from  the  bar.  The  same  counsel  having 
subscribed  Burton's  answer,  was  summoned  before 
the  two  chief  justices  Bramston  and  Finch,  and 

"  Rusliworth,  ii.  324.  found  to  plccad  a  cause,  be  it  ever 

X  "  What    meanetli,"    Burton  so  just,   aj^ainst   an  oppressing- 

inquired   in   his  Appeal,   "  tliat  prelate,  and  are  either  menaced 

consternation  .of  spirit  amongst  or  imprisoned   if  they   do  it." 

lawyers,  that  few  or  none  can  be  Brodie  ii.  338. 
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CHAP.  IV.  severely  reprimanded  by  the  latter,  who  told  him 
that  he  deserved  to  have  his  gown  pulled  over  his 
I.  ears  for  drawing  it."  The  distinguished  lawyer, 
Mr.  St.  John^  who  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part  in 
the  subsequent  struggle,  being  suspected  of  having 
drawn  up  the  answer  of  the  prisoners,  his  study  was 
ransacked  in  search  of  evidence  against  him.^ 
Such  were  the  means  employed  by  the  grand  inqui- 
sitor, and  his  familiars,  to  accomplish  their  in- 
famous plot.  Though  parties  in  the  case,  they 
presided  as  judges.  Laud  frequently  took  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Court,  endeavouring  to 
aggravate  the  offence  of  the  accused,  and  to  incense 
the  Lords  against  them  ;  yet,  with  contemptible  in- 
sincerity, he  closed  his  lengthened  oration  by 
remarking,  "  Because  this  business  hath  some  reflec- 
tion upon  myself,  I  shall  forbear  to  censure  them, 
and  leave  them  to  God's  mercy,  and  the  King's 
justice."  No  one  was  deceived  by  the  hollowness 
of  this  declaration.  It  was  one  of  those  super- 
fluous exhibitions  of  hypocrisy  which  all  under- 
stand, and  every  honest  mind  despises.  The  wily 
ecclesiastic  thirsted  for  blood,  yet  dreaded  the 
odium  of  sheddino^  it.  Others  were  therefore 
excited  to  the  barbarous  deed,  in  the  hope  that  their 
more  palpable  agency  might  conceal  his  part  in  the 
transaction. 

Their  The  sentence  pronounced  bv  the  Court,  which 

sentence.  ^  *' 

Laud  termed  "  a  just  and  honourable  censure,"  and 
for  which  he  offered  their  lordships  "  all  hearty 
thanks,"  was  to  this  effect.  That  the  three  prisoners 
should  be  fined  £5000  each,  and  stand  in  the 


y  Prelates'  Tyranny,  88,  41.    Strafford's  Letters,  ii.  85. 
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pillory  at  Westminster  ;  that  Bastwick  and  Burton  chap.  iv. 
should  lose  their  ears,  and  Prynne  be  deprived  of 

•     1  PI*  11       1         11  11  CHARLES 

the  remainder  of  his,  and  be  branded  on  botli  i. 
cheeks  S  L,  for  seditious  libeller.  They  were  to  be 
incarcerated  for  life  in  three  separate  and  distant 
prisons,  without  access  of  friends  or  kindred  or 
the  use  of  books,  ink,  or  paper.^  Such  was  the 
sentence  in  which  a  Protestant  primate  could  re- 
joice, and  which  even  modern  writers  attempt  to 
extenuate,  in  order  to  shield  their  hero  from  the 
execration  which  he  merits. 

This  barbarous  sentence  was  executed  on  the  fortiudr'*' 
30th  of  June.  An  immense  assemblage  of  people 
congregated  on  the  occasion,  who  regarded  the 
sufferers  as  the  victims  of  prelatical  superstition 
and  tyranny,  and  groaned  with  an  intense  desire 
of  effecting  their  deliverance.  Never  did  the  early 
martyrs,  or  the  victims  of  popish  intolerance,  dis- 
play greater  cheerfulness,  or  a  more  entire  self- 
command,  than  was  evinced  by  Prynne  and  his 
companions.  Immediately  on  Dr.  Bastwick  as- 
cending the  scaffold,  his  wife  rushed  to  his  side, 
and,  with  a  feeling  which  did  her  honour,  kissed 
the  ears  that  were  about  to  be  cruelly  mangled. 
Her  husband  entreated  her  not  to  be  dismayed  at 
his  sufferings ;  to  which  she  replied,  with  all  the 
fondness  and  the  heroism  of  her  sex,  "  Farewell,  my 
dearest,  be  of  comfort,  I  am  nothing  dismayed." 
The  assembled  multitude  were  moved  at  the  scene, 
and  testified  their  sympathy  by  a  shout.''  Burton 
exhorted  his  wife  in  a  similar  strain.  Immediately 


*  Riishworth,  ii.  880—385.  110—113.  Whitelock,  25. 
App.  116—133.     Cant.  Doome,        »  Prelates' Tyranny,  34. 
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CHAP.  IV.  prior  to  his  being  taken  to  the  pillory,  we  are  in- 
formed  that  he  looked  anxiously  upon  her,  "  to  see 

CHARLES  j^^^^  she  did  take  it;  she  seemed  to  him  to  be 
something  sad ;  to  whom  he  thus  spake,  '  Wife, 
why  art  thou  so  sad  V  To  whom  she  made  answer, 
'  Sweet  heart,  I  am  not  sad.'  '  No  V  said  he,  '  See 
thou  be  not;  for  I  would  not  have  thee  to  dishonour 
the  day,  or  to  darken  the  glory  of  it,  by  shedding- 
one  tear,  or  fetching  one  sigh  :  for  behold  there  for 
thy  comfort  my  triumphant  chariot  (the  pillor}')  on 
the  which  I  must  ride  for  the  honour  of  my  lord 
and  master  :  and  never  was  m}^  wedding  day  so 
welcome  and  joyful  a  day  as  this  day  is  and  so 
much  the  more,  because  I  have  such  a  noble  captain 
and  leader,  who  hath  gone  before  me  with  such  un- 
dauntedness  of  spirit,  that  he  saith  of  himself,  I 
gave  my  back  to  the  smiters,'  kc.^ 

Men  who  could  thus  comfort  others,  were  not 
likely  to  sink  in  the  hour  of  trial.  They  had 
counted  the  cost,  and  were  prepared  for  all  which 
followed.  The  temper  of  the  Archbishop,  and  the 
policy  of  the  Court,  were  known  to  them  from  the 

^  Prelates'  Tyranny,  47.    At  a  who  thereupon  blessed  God  for 

later  hour,  when  standing  in  the  her,  and  said  of  her,  '  She  is  but 

pillory, he  received  an  affectionate  a  young-  soldier  of  Christ's,  but 

message  from  his  wife,  wli*"n  he  she  hath  already  endured  many  a 

said  to  the  friend  who  brought  it,  sharp  brunt,  but  the  Lord  will 

Commend  my  love  to  my  wife,  strengtlien  her  unto  the  end.' 
and  tell  her  I  am  heartily  cheer-  And  having  on  a  pair  of  new 
ful,  and  bid  her  remember  what  gloves,  he  showed  them  to  his 
I  said  to  her  in  the  moniing,  that  friends  there  about  him,  saying, 
she  should  not  blemish  the  glory  '  My  wife,  yesterday,  of  her  own 
of  this  day  with  one  tear,  or  so  accord,  brought  me  these  wed- 
much  as  one  sigh."  She  returned  ding  gloves,  for  this  is  my  wed- 
him  an  answer,  expressing  her  ding-day.'  "  Ibid.  54.  WTien 
joy  at  his  cheerfulness,  and  as-  the  heart  of  a  female  is  thus  en- 
suring him  that  she  was  more  abled  to  exult  in  the  sufferings  of 
happy  than  on  her  wedding-day.  her  dearest  eartlily  friend,  what 
This  reply,  we  arc  informed,  may  not  be  expected  from  the 
"  exceedingly  rejoiced  his  heart,  force  of  rehgious  principles  ? 
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first;  but,  despising  the  suggestions  of  a  temporizing  chap.iy. 
selfishness,  thev  threw  themselves  at  once  into  the 

CHA.RLES 

very  heat  of  the  battle,  with  a  distinct  foresight  of  '  i. 
the  probable  consequences  of  doing  so.  Such 
men  were  not  likely  to  quail  before  the  usurpations 
they  had  denounced.  They  might  become  the 
victims  of  episcopal  intolerance,  but  they  could  not 
be  made  to  tremble  at  its  power,  or  to  fall  down 
before  its  shrine.  During  the  infliction  of  their 
sentence,  they  triumphed  in  the  fulness  of  Christian 
consolation.  They  felt,  as  martyrs  for  the  truth, 
sustained  and  cheered  by  the  God  whom  they 
served.  Mr.  Burton  being  asked  if  the  pillory  was 
not  uneasy  to  his  neck,  replied,  "  How  can  Christ's 
yoke  be  uneasy  ?  This  is  Christ's  yoke,  and  he 
bears  the  heavier  end  of  it,  and  I  the  lighter ;  and 
if  mine  were  too  heavy,  he  would  bear  that  too.  O, 
good  people,"  exclaimed  the  suflfering  Puritan, 
"  Christ  is  a  good  and  sweet  master,  and  worth  the 
suffering  for  !  And  if  the  world  did  but  know  his 
goodness,  and  had  tasted  of  his  sweetness,  all  would 
come  in  and  be  his  servants ;  and  did  they  but 
know  what  a  blessed  thing  it  were  to  bear  his  yoke, 
oh,  who  would  not  bear  it?"  His  demeanour  was 
equally  calm  and  self-possessed  when  undergoing 
the  severer  part  of  his  sentence,  as  was  that  of  his 
companions  also.  Immediately  that  Bastwick  was 
released  from  the  pillory,  he  took  the  spunge  from 
his  bleeding  ear,  and,  waving  it  over  his  head, 
exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Blessed  be  my  God, 
who  hath  counted  me  worthy,  and  of  his  mighty 
power  hath  enabled  me  to  suffer  any  thing  for  his 
sake ;  and  as  I  have  now  lost  some  of  my  blood,  so 
I  am  ready  and  willing  to  spill  every  drop  that  is 
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CHAP.  IV.  ill  my  veins  in  this  cause  for  which  I  have  now 
CHARLES  s^^^^'^^  •  which  is,  for  maintaining-  the  truth  of  God, 
I.      and  the  honour  of  my  King,  against  Popish  usur- 
pations.   Let  God  be  glorified.    And  let  the  King 
live  for  ever.'"" 

Prynne  underwent  the  greatest  tortures,  but  his 
resolution  was  unshaken.  "  The  executioner  per- 
formed the  execution  with  extraordinary  cruelty, 
heating  his  iron  very  hot,  and  burning  one  cheek 
twice  :  after  which  he  cut  one  of  his  ears  so  close, 
that  he  cut  off  a  piece  of  his  cheek  too,  and  cut  him 
deep  into  his  neck,  near  the  jugular  vein,  to  the 
great  danger  of  his  life.  And  then  hacking  the 
other  ear  almost  off,  he  left  it  hanging,  and  went 
down  the  scaffold,  till ,  the  surgeon  called  him  up 
again,  and  made  him  cut  it  off  quite.  At  which 
exquisite  torture  he  never  moved  with  his  body,  or 
so  much  as  changed  his  countenance,  but  still 
looked  up  as  well  as  he  could  to  heaven,  with  a 
smiling  countenance,  even  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  the  beholders.  As  soon  as  he  came  off  the 
pillory  he  said,  '  Now,  blessed  be  God,  I  have  con- 
quered and  triumphed  over  the  prelates'  malice  ; 
and  feel  myself  so  strong,  that  I  could  encounter 
them  all  together  at  this  very  present.' 

^  Prelates'  Tpanny,  63.  and  be  zealoiLS  for  the  cause  of 

^  Ibid.    64.     Each    of    the  God,  and  his  true  religion,  to  the 

sufferers    exliorted   the  people  shedding  of  yoiu-  dearest  blood  ; 

to  be  faithful  in  maintaining  the  otherwise  you  will  bring  Tour- 

Protestant    faith.    "  Alas,   poor  selves,  and  your  posterities,  into 

England  !"  said  Prynne,  "  what  perpetual  bondage  and  slavery  to 

wiU  become   of  thee  and   thy  these  Romish    innovators,  and 

rehgion,  if  thou  look  not  the  tjTannizing    prelates."    One  of 

sooner  into  thy  own  perplexed  Laud's  spies  brought  to  him,  in 

condition,  and    maintainest  not  the  Star  Chamber,  a  report  of 

thine  own  estabhshed  faith,  and  Prj-nne's  speech,  when  the  brutal 

lawful  liberties !    Christian  peo-  ecclesiastic    instantly  proposed, 

pie,  I  beseech  3'ou  all,  stand  firm,  that  he  might  be  gagged,  and 
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Such  barbarities,  practised  in  the  name  of  reli-CHAP.  iv. 
gion,  shocked  the  public  mind.    Those  who  wit-  Charles 
nessed  them  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  indignant 
tones,  which  reached  the  heart  and  aroused  the  Ea.g^.^„f  ^,,^5^ 
fears  of  Laud.     He  was  universally  regarded  as  p-'^^--'- 
their  instigator,  and  attracted,  in  consequence,  to 
himself  an  unmeasured  share  of  detestation  and 
reproach.    Regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  priestly 
intolerance  and  cruelty,  his  name  was  pronounced 
with  execration,  and  his  order  was  doomed  to 
speedy  extinction.    The  cruelty  of  Laud  did  more 
to  hasten  the  downfal  of  the  church  than  all  the  ' 
writings  of  its  most  talented  and  bitter  foes. 

His  puritan  victims  were,  on  the  other  hand,  en- 
shrined in  the  affectionate  sympathy  of  their  coun-  , 
trymen.  Men  of  all  classes  united  in  their  praise, 
and  thousands  attended  them  on  their  departure 
from  London  to  the  distant  scenes  of  their  impri- 
sonment. Their  transit  through  the  country  was 
like  a  triumphant  procession,  the  inhabitants  of 
every  town  vying  with  each  other  in  paying  them 
an  unbought  and  sincere  respect.^  Even  Clarendon, 
when  indulging  to  the  full  his  spleen  against  these 
intrepid  sufferers,  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 


have  some  further  punishment 
inflicted  on  him.  Happily  for 
Prynne,  some  of  the  Archbishop's 
colleagues  retained  a  vestio-e  of 
humanity.  "His  Grace  should 
do  well/'  said  the  Lord  Keeper, 
"  not  to  take  notice  of  what  men 
spake  when  they  were  in  pain  on 
the  pillory,  their  very  standing-  on 
it  being  sufficient  to  discredit  all 
they  uttered."  Prelates'  Tyran- 
ny, 44. 

e  Some  of  them  paid  dearly  for 
their  humanity,  amongst  whom 


were  certain  inhabitants  of  Ches- 
ter. Having  visited  Mr.  Prynne, 
during  his  stay  in  that  city,"  they 
were  apprehended  at  the  instio-a- 
tion  of  Laud,  and  carried  before 
the  High  Commissioners  at  York, 
by  whom  thev  were  severallv 
fined  from  £2*50  to  £500,  and 
were  compelled  to  enter  into  a 
bond  of  £oOO  each  to  make  a 
public  acknowledgment  of  their 
offence  in  the  cathedral  church 
and  town-hall  of  Chester.  Pre- 
lates' Tvrannv,  91—109. 
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CHAP.  IV.  impolicy  of  their  punishment.  "  When  they  were 
CHARLES  sentenced,"  says  the  party  historian,  "  and,  for 
I.  the  execution  of  that  sentence,  brought  out  to  be 
punished  as  common  and  signal  rogues,  exposed 
up'.)n  scaffolds  to  have  their  ears  cut  off,  and  their 
faces  and  foreheads  branded  with  hot  irons,  men 
began  no  more  to  consider  the  manners,  but  the 
men ;  and  each  profession,  with  anger  and  in- 
dignation enough,  thought  their  education,  and 
degrees,  and  quality  would  have  secured  them 
from  such  infamous  judgments,  and  treasured  up 
wrath  for  the  time  to  come."  ^  The  archbishop 
was  not  wise  enough  to  profit  by  this  display  of 
popular  feeling.  Incapable  of  calm  reflection,  he 
was  hurried  along  by  his  impetuous  passions  from 
one  barbarity  to  another.  A  more  sagacious  states- 
man would  have  paused,  when  he  saw  the  tempest 
gathering  ;  but  Laud,  blinded  by  bigotry,  if  not 
brutalized  by  the  atrocities  he  had  practised,  found 
his  only  consolation  in  complaining  to  Wentworth 
of  the  lukewarmness  and  clemency  of  others.^  He 
was  not  easy  while  the  men  whom  he  had  so  deeply 
injured  sojourned  on  English  soil.     He  dreaded 

^  Hist,  of  Rebellion,  i.  167.  Once  again/'  he  adds,  '^'^  you  re- 

f  "  AVTiat  say  you  to  it.^"  says  turn  to  Prynne  and  his  fellows, 

the  archbishop  to  Wentworth,  in  and  observe   most   rightly  that 

a  letter  dated  August  28,  1637,  these  men  do  but  begin  with  the 

"that  Prynne  and  his  fellows  church,  that  they  might  after  have 

should  be  suffered  to  talk  what  the  freer  access  to  the  state ;  and 

they  pleased  while  they  stood  in  I  would  to  God  other  men  were 

the  pillory,  and  win  acclamations  of  your  lordship's  opinion  ;  or,  if 

from  the  people,  and  have  notes  they  be  so  already,  I  would  they 

taken  of  what  they  spake,  and  had  some  of  your  zeal,  too,  for 

those  notes  spread  in   written  timely  prevention ;  but  for  that 

copies  about  the  city ;  and  that  we  are  all  too  secure,  and  will  not 

when  they  went  out  of  town,  to  believe  there  is  any  foul  weather 

their  several  imprisonments,  there  towards  us,  till  the  storm  break 

were  thousands  suffered  to  be  upon  us."    Strafford's  Letters,  ii. 

upon  the  way  to  take  their  leave,  99. 
and  God  knows  what  else  ?   .  .  . 
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of  Bishop 
Williams. 


their  influence,  and  wished  to  deprive  them  of  the  chap,  iv 
occasional  solace  which  the  presence  or  the  com- 
munications   of  their  friends  might  afford.    He  i. 
therefore  obtained  an  order  for  their  removal  to  the 
islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Scilly,  where  they 
remained  till  released  by  the  Long  Parliament.*" 

The  case  of  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  fur-  Prosecution 
nishes  another  instance  of  the  gross  injustice  and 
base  ingratitude  of  Laud.  Indebted  to  his  friendly  aid 
for  early  promotion,  he  soon  forgot  the  obligation, 
and  became  his  rival  and  supplanter.  A  long  course 
of  intrigue  was  practised  to  remove  him  from  court, 
and  to  deprive  him  of  his  offices.  For  such 
services  Laud's  talents  were  pre-eminently 
fitted.  There  was  no  meanness  to  which  he 
would  not  stoop,  nor  any  artifice  which  he  was 
incapable  of  practising.  He  knew  neither  prin- 
ciple nor  humanity  in  following  out  his  nefarious 
schemes,  and  was  seldom  visited  with  those 
compunctions  which  bespeak  a  surviving  relic  of 
virtue.  The  character  of  Williams  was  more  than 
questionable,  yet  it  aflfords  no  excuse  for  the  deeper 
depravity  of  Laud,  who  employed  the  vilest  agents 
and  the  grossest  injustice  to  compass  his  ruin.  The 
king's  mind  was  poisoned  against  him,  and  his  au- 
thority interposed  to  prevent  his  escape.  Having 
been  driven  from  court  by  the  successful  intrigues 
of  his  enemy,  Williams  applied  himself  diligently 
to  study,  and  became  exceedingly  popular  amongst 
the  gentry  of  his  diocese.  Laud  complained  to  the 
king  of  his  munificent  hospitality,  and  a  reso- 
lution was  formed   to   humble  yet   further  his 


^  Prelates'  Tpanny,  80. 
VOL.   Tf.  I 
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CHAP.  IV.  pride  and  fortune.    The  means  adopted  were  cha- 
'  racteristic  of  the  parties.    Williams  had  advised 

CHARLES 

I.  Charles  to  show  some  indulgence  to  the  puritans, 
which  the  latter  promised  to  do.  In  consequence 
of  this  assurance  the  bishop  discouraged  the 
severity  of  Sir  John  Lamb  and  some  other 
ecclesiastical  officers,  telling  them  that  the 
king  intended  to  treat  his  puritan  subjects  with 
greater  mildness  than  heretofore.  On  this  flimsy 
ground  he  was  accused  in  the  Star  Chamber  of 
divulging  the  king's  secrets,  contrary  to  his  oath  as 
a  privy  counsellor,  and  of  having  circulated  reports 
injurious  to  his  Majesty's  government.  The  pro- 
ceedings against  him  were  long  protracted,  and  his 
enemies,  fearing  his  escape,  substituted  another 
charge  in  the  place  of  the  one  already  preferred.  He 
^"lea"'  accused  of  tampering  with  the  king's  witnesses, 
and  was  finally  sentenced  to  be  fined  £10,000,  to  be 
imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure,  and  to  be 
suspended  from  all  his  ecclesiastical  offices.  The 
malice  of  Laud  was  yet  unsatisfied.  He  wished  to 
efiect  the  deprivation  of  his  adversary,  in  order  to 
which  two  bishops  and  three  doctors  were  sent  to 
the  Tower  to  examine  him  on  a  long  series  of  ar- 
ticles. But  the  wariness  and  self-possession  of 
Williams  enabled  him  to  defeat  this  design  of  his 
enemy. 

Another  occasion,  however,  was  found  against 
him,  in  two  letters  discovered  by  the  king's  officers 
amongst  his  papers.  These  were  from  a  Mr.  Os- 
baldistone,  the  head  master  of  Westminster  Gram- 
mar School,  and  were  supposed  to  contain  allusions 
to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Weston  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.    To  these  distinguished  personages 
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the  writer  was  alleged  to  have  referred  as  "  the  chap.  iv. 
great  leviathan,"  the  "  little  urchin,"  and  "  the  " 
little    meddling   hocus-pocus."     The   possession  i. 
of  these  letters  was  deemed  so  heinous  an  offence 

Feb.  14, 

that  the  bishop  and  his  correspondent  were  pro-  leaa 
secuted  in  the  Star  Chamber  for  having  "plotted 
together  to  divulge  false  news  and  lies,  to  breed  a 
disturbance  in  the  state,  and  difference  between  two 
great  persons  and  peers  of  the  realm."  Upon  this 
absurd  charge  Williams  was  sentenced  to  pay 
£5000  to  the  king,  and  £3000  to  Laud,  to  be  im- 
prisoned during  the  king's  pleasure,  and  to  make  a 
submission.  Osbaldistone's  sentence  was  still  more 
severe.  He  was  to  be  fined  £5000  to  the  king,  and 
an  equal  sum  to  the  archbishop,  was  to  be  deprived 
of  all  spiritual  promotions  and  dignities,  to  stand 
in  the  pillory  before  his  school,  to  have  his 
ears  nailed  to  it,  and  then  to  be  imprisoned  during 
pleasure.' 

In  the  other  prosecutions  which  Laud  instigated, 
the  intolerance  and  bigotry  of  the  ecclesiastic  are 
apparent ; — we  see  the  hardheartedness  and  cruelty 
of  the  state  priest,  under  the  hypocritical  disguise 
of  religious  zeal.  But,  in  the  case  of  Williams,  the 
meanness,  the  base  ingratitude,  and  the  malignity  of 
the  man  are  apparent.  His  personal  qualities  are 
seen,  and  they  constitute  him  an  object  of  hatred  and 


»  Rushwortli,  ii.  416—449,  803 
—817;  Fuller,  xi.  155  —  1.59; 
Brodic,  ii.  348—873.  Osbaldis- 
tone  was  in  court,  and  heard  se- 
veral of  his  judges  give  sentence 
against  him.  He  then  thought  it 
prudent  to  retire,  and,  repairing 
to  his  school,  he  left  on  the  desk 
a  paper,  on  which  he  had  written. 


"  If  the  archbishop  inquire  after 
me,  tell  him  I  am  gone  beyond 
Canterbury."  ]\Iessengers  were 
sent  to  tiie  ports  to  apprehend 
him,  but  he  was  concealed  in  a 
private  house  in  Dniry  Lane, 
where  he  continued  till  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Long  Parhament. 
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CHAP.  IV.  loathing  to  every  virtuous  mind.  "  This  prosecu- 
CHARLEs  ^^^^  Warburton,   speaking  of  the  case  of 

I.  Williams,  "  must  needs  give  one  a  very  bad  idea  of 
Laud's  heart  and  temper.  You  might  resolve  his. 
high  acts  of  power  in  the  state  into  reverence  and 
gratitude  to  his  master ;  his  tyranny  in  the  church 
to  his  zeal  for,  and  love  of,  what  he  called  religion; 
but  the  outrageous  prosecution  of  these  two  men 
can  be  resolved  into  nothing  but  envy  and  revenge; 
and  actions  like  these  they  were  which  occasioned 
all  that  bitter,  but  indeed  just,  exclamation  against 
the  bishops,  in  the  speeches  of  Lord  Falkland  and 
Lord  Digby." ' 

ftrlinX  These  proceedings  of  the  archbishop,  though 
July,  1G37.  ^^^y  struck  terror  into  the  timid,  were  not  permitted 
to  pass  without  severe  animadversion.  Numerous 
pamphlets  issued  from  the  press,  in  which  he  was 
represented  as  the  great  enemy  of  his  country,  and 
the  corrupter  of  the  worship  of  God.  His  puritan 
opponents,  aware  that  no  mercy  was  to  be  expected 
at  his  hands,  threw  themselves  with  ominous  reso- 
lution into  the  struggle.  They  embarked  their 
lives  in  the  contest ;  and,  appealing  to  the  judg- 
ments and  passions  of  their  countrymen,  endea- 
voured to  arouse  them  to  a  sense  of  the  common 
danger.  Laud  saw  their  policy,  and  attempted  to 
defeat  it  by  obtaining  a  decree  from  the  Star 
Chamber,  which  laid  the  press  under  severer  re- 
strictions than  it  had  yet  endured.  No  book  was 
to  be  printed  unless  licensed,  with  all  its  titles, 
epistles,  and  prefaces,  by  the  Archbishop,  or  the 
Bishop  of  London,  or  by  their  appointment ;  and. 


^  Remarks  on  Ncal,  Work.s,  xii.  891. 
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within  the  limits  of  the  universities,  by  their  re-  chap.  iv. 
spective  chancellors  or  vice-chancellors  :  under  the 

^  ...  f,  .  CHARLES 

penalty  of  the  printer  being  disabled  from  following  i. 
his  vocation,  and  incurring  such  other  punishment 
as  the  Star  Chamber  or  the  High  Commission 
Court  should  think  proper  to  inflict.    No  foreign  . 
books  were  to  be  offered  for  sale  till  a  catalogue  of 
them  had  been  furnished  to  the  Archbishop,  or  the 
Bishop  of  London,  one  of  whose  chaplains,  or  some 
other  person  appointed  by  their  lordships,  was  to 
be  present  when  such  books  were  unpacked,  and  to 
examine  them.    All  schismatical  or  offensive  books 
discovered  on  such  occasions  were  to  be  taken  to 
the  aforesaid  bishops,  or  to  the  High  Commission, 
that  their  authors  might  be  punished.  The  printing 
in  foreign  parts  of  English  books,  or  books  whereof 
the  greater  part  was  English,  whether  formerly 
printed  or  not,  was  strictly  forbidden,  and  new 
editions  of  works  already  licensed  were  not  to  be 
printed  without  renewed  permission.    And,  finally, 
it  was  ordered,  that  if  any  person,  not  an  allowed 
printer,  "  shall  presume  to  set  up  a  press  for  print- 
ing, or  to  work  at  any  such  press,  or  set  and  com- 
pose letters  for  the  same,"  he  should  be  set  in  the 
pillory,  and    be    whipped    through    the    city  of 
London.'    By  these  measures  the  dominant  party 

'  Rush  worth,  ii.  463;  iii.  App.  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 

30fi— 315.    By  virtue  of  this  or-  23d  of  November,  1640.  "With 

dinance,  licenses  were  refused  for  the  papists,"  said  he,  "  there  is  a 

several    books    written    against  mysterious  artifice,  I  mean  their 

popery  and  arminianism.     Even  Index    expurgatorius,  whereby 

Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  and  Bishop  they  chp  the  tongues  of  such 

Jewel's  works  were  prohibited.  w^itnesses  whose  evidence  they  do 

Sucli  was  the  much-lauded  pro-  not  like.    To  this  I  parallel"  oiu- 

testantism  of  Laud.  Cant.  Doome,  late  ImprimnUirs  —  licenses  for 

184.    To  this  policy  of  the  arch-  the  press  so  handled  that  truth  is 

bishop  Sir  Edward  Deering  re-  suppressed,  and  popish  pamphlets 

ferred,        well-merited  censure,  fly  abroad,  cum  j)rivilegio.  Wit- 
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CHAP.  IV.  hoped  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  opinions  hostile 
CH\RLEs     ^^^^^^  deprive  the  victims  of  their 

I.  tyranny  of  that  sympathy  and  encouragement  which 
the  narrative  of  their  sufFerino-s  was  found  to 
awaken.  The  policy  of  the  popedom  was  thus 
imitated  by  the  rulers  of  a  protestant  church,  to 
the  great  scandal  of  their  profession,  and  the 
manifest  injuiy  of  the  cause  they  professed  to 
serve. 


ness  the  audacious  and  libelling' 
pamphlets  against  true  religion 
by  Pocklington,  Heylin_,  Dow, 
Cosins,  Shelford,  Swan,  Reeves, 
Yates,  Hansted,  Studley,  Sj^ar- 
row.  Brown,  Roberts  —  many 
more :  I  name  no  bishops,  but  I 
add,  &;c.  Nay  they  are  already 
grown  so  bold  in  this  new  trade, 
that  the  most  learned  labors  of 
our  ancient  and  best  divines  must 
now  be  corrected  and  defaced 
with  a  deleatur,  by  the  superci- 
hous  pen  of  my  lord's  young 
chaplain  (fit,  perhaps)  for  the 


technical  arts,  but  unfit  to  hold 
the  chair  for  divinity.  But  herein 
the  Roman  Index  is  better  than 
our  English  Licences.  They 
thereby  do  preserve  the  current 
of  their  own  established  doc- 
trines :  a  point  of  wisdom.  But 
with  us  our  innovators  by  this 
artifice  do  alter  our  settled'  doc- 
trines; nay  they  do  subinduce 
points  repugnant  and  contrariant. 
And  this  I  dare  assiune  upon  my- 
self to  prove."  Sir  Edw.  Deering's 
Speeches,  7. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Emigration  to  New  England — And  to  Holland — Ominous  state  of  the 
Nation— Ship  Money — John  Hampden — Success  of  his  Opposition 
— Ecclesiastical  Proceedings  in  Scotland — First  Expedition  against 
the  Scotch — Meeting  of  the  English  Parliament — Convocation — N'ew 
Canons — Second  Expedition  against  the  Scotch. 


The  vexatious  and  ruinous  prosecutions,  to  which  cuw.  v. 
the  Puritans  were  now  subjected  by  the  Archbishop  charles 
and  his  brethren,  induced  many  of  them  to  sell  ^^ 
their  estates,  and  to  proceed   to  New  En2:land. 

i  ...     Kmigration  to 

But,  with  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  as  impolitic  as  it  New  England 

A  prohibited. 

was  detestable,  the  government  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent their  departure,  by  issuing  a  proclamation 
commanding  the  officers  of  the  sea-ports  not  to 
permit  any  to  proceed  to  the  American  plantations,  ^ 
without  a  license  from  his  Majesty's  commissioners, 
or  a  certificate  from  two  justices  of  the  peace,  that 
they  had  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supre- 
macy, and  a  testimony  from  the  minister  of  the 
parish  wherein  the}^  resided,  of  their  conformity  to 
the  orders  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England.'' 
The  same  vigilance  was  subsequently  extended  to 
the  Clergy,  by  a  proclamation  which  stated,  "that  ^^iayi,i638. 


'  Riishworth,  ii.  409. 
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CHAP.  V.  ministers  unconformable  to  the  discipline  and  cere- 
CH4RLES  "^^^^^^  Church  do  frequently  transport  them- 

I.  selves  to  the  Summer  islands,  and  other  plantations 
abroad,  where  they  take  liberty  to  nourish  and  pre- 
serve their  factious  and  schismatical  humours,  to 
the  seducing  and  abusing  of  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
and  the  hinderance  of  that  good  conformity  and 
unity  in  the  Church,  which  his  Majesty  is  careful 
and  desirous  to  establish  throughout  his  dominions." 
The  Lord  Admiral  was  therefore  required  to  permit 
none  to  transport  themselves  without  the  approba- 
tion of  Laud,  and  the  Bishop  of  London  ;  and  to 
bring  back  such  as  had  proceeded  without  their 
permission.''  These  proclamations  exhibited  with- 
out disguise  the  unrelenting  intolerance  and 
rancour  of  the  Archbishop.  A  cool  and  sagacious 
statesman  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  voluntary 
banishment  of  men,  whose  views  were  hostile  to  his 
measures ;  but  Laud  was  to  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  their  conformity  or  destruction. 
To  permit  their  escape  from  his  power,  would 
have  been  gall  and  wormwood  to  a  heart  which 
combined  the  malevolence  of  personal  hatred 
with  the  fierce  bigotry  and  unhallowed  pride 
of  tlie  state  priest.  He  paid  dearly  for  his 
folly ;  and  involved  his  master  and  associates  in 
his  ruin.  By  the  proclamation  of  May  1,  eight 
vessels  were  detained  in  the  Thames,  and  an  order 
was  issued  for  the  relanding  of  their  passengers  and 
stores.  Amongst  the  former  were  tlie  Lords  Say 
and  Brook,  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig,  John  Hampden, 
and  Oliver  Cromwell ;  men  who  were  destined  to 


Rush  worth,  ii.  410. 
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act  a  distinguished  part  in  the  approaching  struggle,  chap.  v. 
and  to  whose  energy,  and  wisdom,  and  unity  of  ^^^^^^^^^ 
purpose,  much  of  its  early  success  is  attributable/  i. 
Had  they  been  permitted  to  proceed   on  their 
voyage,  that  struggle  might  have  been  deferred,  if 
not  averted  ;  and  the  power  of  Charles,  surviving 
the  collisions  of  party,  and  the  conflict  of  opinion, 
might  have  availed,  not  only  for  his  own  pre- 
servation, but  for  the  protection  of  those  ministers 
who  had  been  the  unscrupulous  instruments  of  his 
despotism/ 

Being  prevented  from  proceeding  to  America,  Puritans 
many  of  those  who  were  disaffected  to  the  Church  Honami. 
of  England,  sought  refuge  in  Holland.    Amongst  ^ 
these    exiles    were  Goodwin,   Nye,  Burroughs, 
Bridge,  and  Sympson  ;  who  were  afterwards  known 
as  the  leaders  of  the  Independent  party,  and  who 


Neal,  ii.  287.  Harris's  Life 
of  0.  Cromwell,  54.  Hume,  vi. 
230.  Tlie  last  writer  represents 
Hampden  and  his  associates  as 
mainly  influenced,  in  their  in- 
tended emigration,  by  a  desire  to 
attend  long-  sermons,  on  which 
Lord  Nugent  pertinently  re- 
marks. "  No  vindication  this  for 
detaining  them  from  that  enjoy- 
ment, if  such  were  their  sober 
and  innocent  taste.  But,  unfor- 
tunately for  a  jest  at  any  rate  ill 
suited  to  the  character  of  just  and 
impartial  history,  it  appears,  first, 
that  the  total  infraction  of  all  the 
conditions  of  the  petition  of  right, 
and  the  hazard  to  which  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  these  men 
had  been  broug-lit,  were  motives 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  de- 
sire of  emigration,  without  the 
necessity  of  imputing  it  to  a  mere 
passion  for  long  sermons.  Second- 
ly, the  Presbyterians  were  the 
long  preachers,  and  not  the  Inde- 


pendents. And  Hampden,  and 
Cromwell,  and  their  followers, 
were  Independents,  and  not  Pres- 
byterians." Memorials  of  Hamp- 
den, i.  255. 

Mr.  Hallam  justly  remarks  on 
this  occurrence,  "  Besides  the  re- 
flections which  such  an  instance 
of  destructive  infatuation  nuist 
suggest,  there  are  two  things  not 
unworthy  to  be  remarked  :  first, 
that  these  chiefs  of  the  Puritan 
sect,  far  from  entertaining  those 
schemes  of  overturning  the  govern- 
ment at  home,  that  have  been 
imputed  to  them,  looked  only  in 
1638  to  escape  from  imminent 
tyranny;  and  secondly,  that  the 
views  'of  the  Archbishop  were 
not  so  much  to  render  the  Church 
and  the  Crown  secure  from  the 
attempts  of  disafl^ectcd  men,  as 
to  gratify  a  malignant  humour  by 
persecuting  them."    Const.  Hist. 
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CHAP.  V.  constituted  that  section  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines 
CHARLES  ^^^^^^       called  the  Dissenting  Brethren.  Several 
I.      laymen  accompanied  them  ;  and  they  were  received 
with  courtesy  by  the  Dutch  authorities.  Even 
Heylin  unintentionally  bears  witness  to  the  religious 
character  of  their   motives  in  this  emigration. 
"  When  they  found,"  says  this  most  unscrupulous 
of  historians,  "  that  all  their  stirring  was  in  vain, 
that  they  had  lost  the  comfort  of  their  lecturers, 
and  that  their  ministers  began  to  shrink  at  the  very 
name  of  a  visitation,  it  was  no  hard  matter  for  those 
ministers  and  lecturers  to  persuade  them  to  remove 
their  dwellings,  and  transport  their  trades.  The 
sun  of  heaven,  say  they,  doth  shine  as  comfortably 
in  other  places,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  much 
brighter.    Better  to  go  and  dwell  in  Goshen,  find 
it  where  we  can,  than  tarry  in  the  midst  of  such  an 
Egyptian  darkness  as  was  then  falling  on  this  land. 
The  sinful  corruptions  of  the  Church,  said  they, 
were  now  grown  so  general,  there  was  no  place  free 
from  that  contagion,  and  infections  of  it;  and  there- 
fore go  out  of  her,  my  people,  and  he  not  partaker  of 
hersinsr^  It  might  consist  with  the  principles  of  such 
a  man  as  Heylin,  to  deride  the  scruples  of  these 
religious  emigrants ;  but  the  conscientious  of  all 
parties  will  unite,  with   generous  emulation,  to 
honour  their  integrity,  pity  their  sufferings,  and 
applaud  their  decision. 

The  liberties  of  England  were  now  apparently 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a  despotic  sovereign.  An 
experiment  was  being  made  on  the  public  mind, 
the  issue  of  which  was  to  determine  the  complexion 


Ominous  state 
of  the  nation 


*  Life  of  Laud,  367.    Ncal,  ii.  288. 
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that  the  Government  should  assiame.  No  Parlia-  chap.  v. 
ment  had  been  summoned  for  several  years ;  and  charles 
the  King's  determination,  not  to  permit  the  assem-  ^* 
bling  of  another,  was  well  known.  His  proclama- 
tions were  substituted  for  parliamentary  statutes  ; 
and  the  guardians  of  the  law,  in  violation  of  their 
trust,  lent  themselves  to  his  nefarious  and  tyrannical 
schemes.  The  ministers  of  the  law,  and  the  priests 
of  the  temple,  conspired  against  their  country's 
freedom  ;  and  the  degree  of  success  which  had 
hitherto  attended  their  measures,  encouraged 
the  hope  of  ultimate  triumph.  The  citadel  of 
English  liberty  was  assailed  by  all  the  forces  which 
an  arbitrary  Court  could  array  against  it.  The 
Monarch  and  his  advisers  felt  that  the  crisis  of  the 
struggle  was  arrived.  The  die  was  cast,  and  they 
waited  the  issue.  The  imperious  Wentworth 
brought  all  the  powers  of  his  gigantic  mind  to  the 
service  of  his  master,  and  found  in  Laud  a  worthy 
coadjutor,  who  possessed  his  inflexibility  of  purpose, 
without  inheriting  his  capacious  intellect.  But 
there  was  an  under-current  which  their  sagacity 
failed  to  detect.  The  nation,  though  comparatively 
silent,  were  not  unconcerned  spectators  of  what  was 
taking  place.  Their  hereditary  freedom  was  too 
highly  prized  to  be  relinquished  without  a  struggle. 
The  courage  and  wisdom  and  virtue  of  ancient 
patriots  survived  in  many  of  their  descendants ; 
and  thousands  who  groaned  in  private,  were  ready 
to  swear,  by  Him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever^  that 
they  would  yet  vindicate  the  honour  of  their  coun- 
try, and  hand  down  undiminished  to  their  chil- 
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CHAP.  \.  dren  the  sacred  deposit,  which  they  had  received 
from  olden  times.' 


CHARLES 
1. 


^  A  contemporary  historian 
gives  the  following  account  of 
the  state  of  parties : — "Whilst  the 
kingdom  was  in  this  condition, 
the  serious  and  just  men  of  Eng- 
land, who  were  no  way  interested 
in  the  emoluments  of  these  op- 
pressions, could  not  but  entertain 
sad  thoughts  and  presages  of 
what  mischiefs  must  needs  follow 
so  great  an  injustice  ;  that  things 
carried  so  far  on  in  a  wrong  way, 
must  needs  either  enslave  them- 
selves and  posterity  for  ever,  or 
require  a  vindication  so  sharp 
and  smarting  as  that  the  nation 
would  groan  under  it ;  and, 
though  the  times  were  jolly  for 
the  present,  yet,  having  observed 
the  judgments  of  God  upon  other 
secure  nations,  they  could  not 
choose  but  fear  the  sequel. 
Another  sort  of  men,  and  espe- 
cially lords  and  gentlemen,  by 
whom  the  pressures  of  the  govern- 
ment were  not  much  felt,  who 
enjoyed  their  own  plentiful  for- 
tunes with  little  or  insensible 
detriment,  looking  no  farther  than 
their  present  safety  and  pros- 
perity, and  the  yet  undisturbed 
peace  of  the  nation,  whilst  other 
kino-doms  were  embroiled  in  ca- 
lamities, and  Germany  sadly 
wasted  by  a  sharp  war,  did 
nothing  but  applaud  the  happi- 
ness of  England,  and  call  those 
ungrateful  and  factious  spirits  who 
complained  of  the  breach  of  laws 
and  liberties  ;  that  the  kingdom 
abounded  with  wealth,  plenty,and 
all  kinds  of  elegancies,  more  than 
ever ;  that  it  was  for  the  honour 
of  a  people  that  the  monarch 
should  live  splendidly,  and  not 
be  cm-bed  at  all  in  his  preroga- 
tive, which  would  bring  him  into 
the  greater  esteem  with  other 
princes,  and  more  enable  him  to 
prevail  in  treaties ;   that  what 


they  suffered  by  monopolies  was 
insensible  and  not  grievous,  if 
compared  with  other  states  ;  that 
the  Duke  of  Tuscany  sat  heavier 
upon  his  people  in  that  very 
kind  ;  that  the  French  King  had 
made  himself  an  absolute  lord, 
and  quite  depressed  the  power  of 
Parliaments,  which  had  been 
there  as  great  as  in  any  kingdom, 
and  yet  that  France  flourished, 
and  [the  gentry  lived  well ;  that 
the  Austrian  princes,  especially 
in  Spain,  laid  heavy  burdens  upon 
their  subjects. 

*'The  courtiers  would  begin  to 
dispute  against  parliaments  in  their 
ordinary  discourse ;  that  the\' 
were  cruel  to  those  whom  the 
King  favoured,  and  too  injurious 
to  his  prerogative ;  that  the  late 
Parliament  stood  upon  too  high 
tenns  with  the  King;  and  that 
they  hoped  the  King  should  never 
need  any  more  parliaments. 
Some  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
and  privy  counsellors  would  ordi- 
narily laugh  at  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  England,  when  the  word 
Liberty  of  the  Subject  was  named. 
But  these  gentlemen,  who  seemed 
so  forward  in  taking  up  their  own 
yoke,  were  but  a  small  part  of  the 
nation  (though  a  number  con- 
siderable enough  to  make  a  refor- 
mation hard)  compared  with 
those  gentlemen  who  were  sen- 
sible of  their  birth-rights,  and  the 
true  interests  of  the  kingdom ; 
on  which  side  the  common  peo- 
ple in  the  generality,  and  the 
country  freeholders  stood,  who 
would  rationally  argue  of  their 
own  rights,  and  those  oppressions 
that  were  laid  upon  them." 
May's  Long  Parliament,  12. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson's  account  of 
the  state  of  parties  'is  similar. 
Life  of  Col  Hutchinson,  i.  151. 
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An  illegal  impost,  known  by  the  name  of  ship-  chap.  v. 
money,  from  its  being  applied  to  the  equipment  ^^^^^ 
and  maintenance  of  the  navy,  had  for  some  years  i. 
been  levied  by  the  King.    Several  had  resisted  its  ship-moncy. 
payment,  and  appealed  to  the  laws  for  protection ; 
but  corrupt  judges  refused  to  permit  its  legality  to 
be  questioned  ;  and  one  of  them  went  so  far,  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Chambers,  a  merchant  of  London,  as  to 
assert  in  open  court,  "  that  there  was  a  rule  of  law, 
and  a  rule  of  government ;  and  that  many  things 
which  might  not  be  done  by  the  rule  of  law,  might 
be  done  by  the  rule  of  government."^ 

The  ministers  of  Charles  at  length  deemed  it  ad-  John 

I  -,  .       ,  .  II*  1   •  Hampden. 

visable  to  permit  the  question  to  be  discussed  m  a 
court  of  law ;  and  the  case  of  John  Hampden  was 
selected  as  the  one  on  which  judgment  should  be 
given.  He  was  a  private  gentleman  of  ancient 
family,  and  of  large  estate  in  Buckinghamshire ;  a 
man  of  unblemished  virtue,  whose  reputation 
speedily  became  the  property  of  his  country,  as  his 
spirited  defence  of  its  liberties  constituted  the 
redeeming  feature  of  this  period.  He  had  hitherto 
been  little  known  beyond  his  own  county,  where  he 
was  universally  respected  and  beloved  ;  but  his 
fearless  and  high-minded  patriotism  now  prompted 
him  to  oppose  the  illegal  exactions  of  the  Crown, 
by  refusing  the  payment  of  twenty  shillings,  in 
which  amount  he  was  assessed  for  an  estate  in  the 
parish  of  Stoke  Mandeville.  The  sum  was  insig- 
nificant,  but  the  principle  involved  was  all-impor- 
tant. A  man  of  less  decision  and  moral  courage 
would  have  shrunk  from  awakenincr  the  wrath  of  a 


e  Rushwortli,  ii.  823. 
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CHAP.  V.  Court  which  knew  no  mercy  ;  but  Hampden  united 
CHARLES  g^^^^  equanimity  of  temper,  and  an  entire  self- 
I.  command,  a  resolution  which  no  threatenings  or 
dangers  could  appal.  The  case  was  apparently 
hopeless ;  but,  with  a  resolution  which  entitled 
him  to  success,  he  threw  himself  into  the  breach, 
determined  to  repel  the  enemy,  or  to  perish  beneath 
the  ruins  of  the  Constitution.  "  He  had  cast  him- 
self," says  his  biographer,  "behind  the  defences  of 
the  law.  The  lines  were  still  entire  ;  the  watch- 
towers  and  ramparts  stood,  but  dismantled ;  and 
the  garrison,  for  the  most  part,  were  corrupted  or 
destroyed.'""  The  case  was  argued  in  the  Ex- 
Nov.6.  1637.  chequer  Chamber,  before  all  the  judges;  and  the 
pleadings  occupied  twelve  days.  Some  months 
elapsed  before  their  decision  was  made  known, 
when  it  was  found  that  they  were  far  from  being 
unanimous  in  their  opinion.  A  majority,  how- 
ever, gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the  Crown.'  The 
courtiers  proclaimed  a  triumph ;  but,  from  this 
moment,  the  fate  of  the  illegal  impost  was  sealed. 
The  unanswerable  reasonings  of  St.  John,  and 
Holborne,  who  nobly  pleaded  the  cause  of  English 
liberty  in  the  case  of  their  client,  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind ;  while  the  difference 

h  Nugent's  Hampden,  i.  237.  but  was  prevented  from  doin^-  so 

»  Rushwortli,     ii.     480 — 600.  by  the  noble  conduct  of  his  wife, 

Whitelocke,  24.  Hallam,  ii.  23 —  "  a  very  good  and  pious  woman," 

33.    Nugent's  Hampden,  i.  228 —  who  told  hun  "  That  she  hoped 

247.    Croke  and   Hutton   were  he  would  do  nothing  against  his 

the  only  two  who  denied  the  conscience,  for  fear  of  any  danger 

alleged  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  or  prejudice  to  him  or  his  family  ; 

and  the  lawfulness  of  the  writ  and  that  she  would  be  contented 

for  ship-money.    Whitelocke  in-  to  suffer  want,  or  any  miser}' 

forms  us  that  the  former  of  these  with  him,  rather  than  be  an  occa- 

had  intended,    contrary  to  the  sion  for  him  to  do,  or  say,  any- 

dictatc  of  his  judgment,  to  give  thing  against  his  judgment  and 

an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Crown,  conscience.''    Mem.  24. 
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of  opinion  amongst  the  judges  themselves  confirmed  chap,  v 
the  general  persuasion   of  the  illegality  of  the  ^^^^^^ 
tax.     Its  collection  was  thus  rendered  more  diffi-  i- 
cult  than  ever.    It  was  opposed  in  every  county; 
and  became  a  rallying  point  to  the  party  which  was 
destined  speedily  to  rescue   the  land   from  the 
arbitrary  impositions  of  the  King.'' 

The  patriotic  object  of  Hampden  was  completely  success  of  ws 

I  J  1  1  ^  opposition. 

achieved.  He  succeeded  in  arousing  his  countrymen 
to  a  sense  of  danger.  Having  broken  up  their  false 
security,  he  well  knew  what  must  follow.  No  doubt 
was  now  entertained  of  the  despotic  designs  of  the 
Court.  Hampden's  trial  had  served  to  reveal  them  ; 
and  men  consequently  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to 
combine  for  their  common  safety.  So  deep  was  the 
interest  awakened  in  the  public  mind,  that  Hamp- 
den instantly  became  the  idol  of  his  countrymen. 
Even  Clarendon,  unfairly  as  he  generally  deals  with 
the  character  of  opponents,  is  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  his  conduct  won  universal  applause. 
"  He  was  rather  of  reputation  in  his  own  country," 
he  tells  us,  "  than  of  public  discourse,  or  fame  in  the 
kingdom,  before  the  business  of  ship-money  ;  but 
then  he  grew  the  argument  of  all  tongues  ;  every 
man  inquiring  who  and  what  he  was,  that  durst,  at 

Clarendon  and  Laud  lament  deal  more  slowly  than  tliej  did 

the  injurious  consequences  which  in  former  years,  and  that  to  a 

flowed    from    this    proceeding-.  very  considerable  sum.  Thirdly, 

Hist,  of  Rebellion,  i.  122.    The  it  puts  thoughts  into  wise  niid 

latter,    writing-   to    Wentworth,  moderate    men's   heads,  which 

May  14,  1638,   complains   that  were  better  out;  for  they  think, 

Croke   and   Hvitton   had  given  if  the  judges  wliich  are  behind, 

judgment     against  ^  the     King-.  do  not  their  parts  both  exceeding- 

"  The  accidents  which  have  fol-  well    and    thoroughly,   it  m.ay 

lowed  upon  ic  already,"  he  adds,  much  distcir.per  this  extraordinary 

are  these  :  First,  the  faction  are  and  great  service."  Straftbrd's 

grown  very  bold.    Secoudlv,  the  Letters,  ii.  170. 
King's  moneys  come  in  a  great 
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CHAP.  V.  his  own  charge,  support  the  liberty  and  property  of 
~~~7~~  the  kingdom,  and  rescue  his  country,  as  he  thought, 
I.      from  being  a  prey  to  the  Court.    And  the  judg- 
ment that  was  given  against  him  infinitely  more 
advanced  him  than  the  service  for  which  it  was 
given."' 

Ecclesiastical     Thc  timo  was  now  rapidly  approaching;  when  the 

proceedings  ^  ./      i  i  o 

in  Scotland,  laws  wcTC  to  bc  viudicatcd,  and  the  unscrupulous 
ministers  of  a  despotic  monarch  brought  to  con- 
dign punishment.  The  crisis  was  hastened  by  the 
indiscreet  zeal  with  which  Laud  attempted  to  force 
episcopacy,  with  its  ceremonial  appendages,  on  the 
Scottish  people.  Despising  their  scruples,  and  re- 
gardless of  their  complaints,  he  projected  an  entire 
alteration  in  the  constitution  and  worship  of  their 
church.  AVhen  they  ventured  to  remonstrate 
against  his  schemes,  and  to  claim  the  right  of  de- 
ciding for  themselves,  he  returned  them  the  lan- 
guage of  stern  reproof,  and  refused  even  to  listen 
to  the  prudential  advice  of  the  more  wary  and  ex- 
perienced of  the  king's  Scottish  ministers.  His 
infatuation  proved  the  safety  of  the  nation.  The 
disciples  of  John  Knox,  w^ho  retained  much  of  his 
zeal,  refused  to  barter  the  faith  received  from 
their  fathers,  for  one  which  they  regarded  as 
deeply  tinged  with  the  abominations  of  popery. 
Their  complaints  were  loud  and  universal.  The 
canons,  liturgy,  and  bishops  introduced  by  Laud 
were  detested  as  the  badges  of  prelatical  supersti- 
tion and  tyranny,  and  the  popular  feeling  was  fre- 
quently so  strong  and  ungovernable  as  to  show 
itself  in  deeds  of  violence.    Goaded  at  length  to 


'  Hist,  of  Rebellion,  iv.  91. 
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resistance,  the  nation  flew  to  arms,  and  thus  fur-  chap.  v. 
nished  to  the  patriots  of  England  the  opportunity 
for  which  they  had  long  waited.  i. 
The  kino:  advanced  towards  the  north,  at  the  ^. 

~  First  expedi- 

head  of  his  army,  with  an  avowed  intention  of  ^samst 

'  ^  the  Scotch. 

subduing  his  refractory  subjects,  and  of  severely 
punishing  their  disobedience.  But  the  soldiers  of 
Charles  sympathized  with  the  presbyterians  of  Scot- 
land rather  than  with  the  bishops,  on  whose  behalf 
they  were  called  to  fight.  Most  of  the  nobility 
who  attended  the  monarch  disliked  the  war,  and 
serious  doubts  were  entertained  whether  the  offi- 
cers and  men  could  be  relied  on  in  the  struggle. 
This  state  of  things  induced  Charles  to  listen  to 
the  overtures  of  the  Scotch,  who  protested  their 
loyalty,  and  prayed  that  justice  might  be  done  them 
in  the  matter  of  religion.  A  pacification  was  ulti-  juneia 
mately  agreed  on,  by  which  it  was  arranged  that 
the  two  armies  should  immediately  be  disbanded, 
and  an  assembly  and  parliament  be  called  for  the 
settlement  of  the  questions  in  dispute.'" 

The  terms  of  this  pacification  were  subsequently 
matter  of  dispute;  and  both  parties,  finding  the 
inutility  of  further  negociation,  made  a  second  ap- 
peal to  arms.  The  king's  habitual  insincerity  pre- 
vented the  covenanters  from  placing  any  reliance 
on  his  word ;  and  their  determination  to  abolish 
episcopacy,  and  to  preserve  the  simplicity  of  their 
own  worship,  was  utterly  incompatible  with  his 
secret  design.  A  second  expedition  against  the 
Scotch  was  therefore  resolved  on,  but,  as  the  ex- 
chequer was  already  exhausted,  and,  as  no  hope 

Clarendon,  i.  217 ;  May,  85. 
VOL.  II.  K 


1639. 
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CHAP.  V.  remained  of  obtaining',  at  the  present  juncture,  an 
CH\RLES  ^^^^^^^^^  s^PPb^  ^"^^  king's  necessities  by  illegal 
I.  methods,  his  ministers  and  council  recommended 
the  calling  of  a  parliament.''  It  was  probably  ex- 
pected that  the  national  pride  of  the  English, 
offended  by  the  entrance  of  a  Scotch  army  into  the 
kingdom,  would  promptly  grant  a  liberal  subsidy. 
Though  the  resolution  to  call  a  parliament  was 
taken  so  early  as  the  5th  of  December,  the  writs 
were  issued  for  the  13th  of  April — "  a  fact  which 
establishes  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  object  was 
not  only  to  gain  time  for  intrigue  in  the  ensuing 
elections,  but  to  defer  the  meeting  till  the  plea  of 
necessity  for  an  instant  grant  should  appear  irre- 
sistible.'' 

E^ihhTL-  '^^^^  king  opened  the  house  in  person,  briefly 
^p"^  stating  "  his  desire  to  be  again  acquainted  with 
parliaments  after  so  long  an  intermission  ;  and  to 
receive  the  advice  and  assistance  of  his  subjects 
there."  But  the  language  of  the  lord  keeper,  Sir 
John  Finch,  on  whom  was  devolved  the  task 
of  stating  to  the  house  the  objects  for  which  they 
were  summoned,  ill  comported  with  this  affected 
moderation.  "  His  Majesty's  kingly  resolutions," 
said  this  unprincipled  courtier,  "  are  seated  in  the 
ark  of  his  sacred  breast,  and  it  were  a  presumption 
of  too  high  a  nature  for  any  Uzziah,  uncalled,  to 
touch  it ;  yet  his  Majesty  is  now  pleased  to  lay  by 
the  shining  beams  of  majesty,  as  Phoebus  did  to 
Phaeton,  that  the  distance  between  sovereignty  and 


English  Par 
liament, 
13,  1640 


"  The  council  pledg-cd  tliem- 
selves  to  the  king,  by  a  distinct 
resolution,  to  assist  him  bv  extra- 
ordinary wajSj  "  if  the  parlia- 


ment should  prove  peevish,  and 
refuse."  Laud's  Diary,  57. 
"  Brodie,  ii.  513. 
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subjection  should  not  barr  you  of  that  filial  freedom  chap.  v. 
of  access  to  his  person  and  counsels :  only  let  us 
beware  now  with  the  son  of  Clymene,  we  aim  not  i. 
at  the  guiding  of  the  chariot ;  as  if  that  were  the 
only  testimony  of  fatherly  affection  ;  but  let  us  ever 
remember,  that  though  the  king  sometimes  lays 
by  the  beams  and  rays  of  majesty,  he  never  lays  by 
majesty  itself."  The  lord  keeper  then  expatiated 
on  the  misconduct  of  the  Scotch,  and  urged  the 
necessities  of  the  king,  stating  his  Majesty's  desire 
that  the  question  of  supplies  should  have  prece- 
dence of  all  others,  and  that  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  enabling  him  to  take  the  field  against  his  rebel- 
lious subjects.^ 

The  house  proceeded  with  great  temper  and  mo- 
deration. Yet  the  spirit  of  its  predecessors  was 
evidenced  in  a  resolution  to  give  immediate  atten- 
tion to  the  national  grievances  ;  which  were  divided 
into  three  classes,  innovations  in  religion,  invasions 
of  property,  and  violations  of  parliamentary  privi- 
leges."^ The  king  strenuously  endeavoured  to  recal 
attention  to  his  wants,  but  the  Commons  persisted 
in  their  determination ;  and  when  the  House  of  Lords, 
induced  by  the  royal  influence,  ventured  to  press  on 
them  the  question  of  supply,  they  voted  its  interpo- 
sition a  breach  of  privilege.  Despairing  of  the  object 
for  which  alone  he  had  convened  the  parliament, 
and  dreading  the  consequences  of  further  delibera- 
tion, he  hastily  summoned  the  two  houses  to  White- 
hall, and  dissolved  them.'^    This  step  was  fatal  to  Mays. 

p  Clarendon,  i.  232  ;  Pari.  Hist.,  dissolution  was   o-enerally  attri- 

ii.  528— 534.  buted  to  Laud.  32.     The  day 

q  Pari.  Hist.,  ii.  561.  after  tlie  dissolution,  Mr.  Bellasis, 

«■    Pari.   Hist.,   ii.    563,   571.  Sir  John  Hotham,  and  Mr.  Crew 

Whitelocke  informs  us  that  the  were  committed  to  prison.  The 
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CHAP.  V.  the  king.    It  opened  the  eyes  of  the  most  confiding 
of  his  subjects,  and  went  far  to  satisfy  the  nation 

Xl       J\  Jj       O  t  m 

I.  that  much  of  the  previous  misgovernment  was  at- 
tributable to  his  personal  influence.  "  It  is  impos- 
sible," says  Lord  Northumberland,  at  that  time  a 
courtier,  "  that  things  can  long  continue  in  the 
condition  they  are  now  in  ;  so  general  a  defection 
in  this  kingdom  hath  not  been  know^n  in  the  me- 
mory of  any."  '  Clarendon  informs  us  that  the 
king  speedily  regretted  the  step  he  had  taken,  and 
consulted  his  ministers  whether  he  could  not  recal 
the  house.*  But  the  crisis  had  passed  :  he  had 
thrown  from  him  the  only  opportunity  he  was  to 
have  of  retracing  his  steps,  and  of  establishing 
himself  in  the  affectionate  confidence  of  his  people. 
The  irritation  which  ensued  on  the  dissolution 
soured  the  public  mind,  and  gave  increased  fixed- 
ness of  purpose  to  its  leaders." 

first  two  were  speedily  released,  in  the  countenances  of  those  who 
but  the  last  continued  in  confine-  had  most  opposed  all  that  was 
nient  for  some  months.  The  desired  by  his  Majesty,  there  was 
pockets,  cabinets,  and  studies  of  a  marvellous  serenity ;  nor  could 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  of  the  they  conceal  the  joy  of  their 
Lord  Brook  were  also  searched  hearts ;  for  they  knew  enough  of 
for  papers.  May,  41 ;  Pari.  Hist.,  what  was  to  come,  to  conclude 
ii.  667.  that  the  king-  would  be  shortly 

*  Hallam,  ii.  125.  compelled  to  call  another  par- 

'  Hist,  of  Rebellion,  i.  247.  hament ;  and  they  were  as  sure 

"  "  There  could  not,"  says  that  so  many,  so  grave,  and  un- 
Clarendon, "  a  greater  damp  have  biassed  men  would  never  be 
seized  upon  the  spirits  of  the  elected  again, 
whole  nation,  than  this  dissolution  "  Within  an  hour  after  the  dis- 
caused;  and  men  had  much  of  solving,  Mr.  Hyde  met  Mr.  St. 
the  misery  in  view  which  shortly  John,  mIio  had  naturally  a  great 
after  fell  out.  It  could  never  be  cloud  in  his  face,  and  very  seldom 
lioped  that  more  sober  and  dis-  was  known  to  smile,  but  then 
passionate  men  would  ever  meet  had  a  most  cheerful  aspect ;  and, 
together  in  that  place,  or  fewer  seeing  the  other  melancholic,  as 
who  brought  ill  purposes  with  in  truth  he  was  from  his  heart, 
them;  nor  could  any  man  ima-  asked  him,  ^  What  troubled  him 
gine  what  offence  they  had  given  who  answered,  '  that  the  same 
which  put  the  king  to  that  reso-  that  troubled  him  he  believed 
lution.    But  it  was  observed  that     troubled  most  good  men;  that  in 
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The  sittings  of  the  convocation  were,  according  chap.  v. 
to  ancient  custom,  terminated  by  the  dissolution  of  ^jj^^j^j,g 
parliament.   But  the  extreme  folly  of  the  king's  ad-  i. 
visers  led  them  to  issue  a  commission  under  the  convocation 
great  seal  for  their  continuance.     The  prudence  ^""^'""^'^ 
and  legality  of  such  a  step  would  have  been  ques- 
tionable at  any  period,  but,  in  the  present  excited 
state  of  the  public  mind,  it  was  an  act  of  madness 
for  which  no  temporar}^  advantage  could  atone. 
Regardless,  however,  of  consequences,  the  rulers  of 
the  church  acted  on  this  dubious  authority,  and 
speedily  carried  through  both  houses  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles for  the  government  of  the  church  and  the 
regulation  of  the  conduct  of  its  ministers."    These  New  canons 
canons  enjoined  an  absolute  submission  to  those  in 
authority,  and  attempted  to  invest  with  a  legal 
character   the   ceremonies   recently  introduced.^ 
Numerous  objections  were  urged  against  them  by 
many  of  the  clergy  ;  and  the  oath  enjoined  by  the 
sixth  canon  on  all  archbishops,  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  all  masters  of  arts  (the  sons  of  noble- 
men only  excepted),  all  bachelors,  and  doctors  in 
divinity,  law,  and  physic,  together  with  all  regis- 

such  a  time  of  confusion  so  wise  slavish  doctvine  of  passive  obe- 

a  parliament,  which  alone  could  dience  in  the  following-  terms  : 

have  found  remedy  for  it,  was  so  "  For  subjects    to    bear  arms 

unseasonably    dismissed;'    the  against  their  kings,  offensive  or 

other  answered,   with  a    little  defensive,   upon    any  pretence 

warmth,  '  That  all  was  well,  and  whatsoever,  is  at  least  to  resist 

that  It  nmst  be  worse  before  it  the  Powers  which  are  ordained 

could  be  better;  and  that  this  of  God.    And  though  they  do 

parliament  could  never  have  done  not  invade,  but  only  resist,  St. 

what  was  necessary  to  be  done,  Paul  tells  them  plainly,  They  shall 

as  mdeed  it  would  not,  what  he  receive  to  themselccs  damnntion." 

and  his  friends  thought  neces-  Such  language,  however  gratify- 

sary.'  "  Hist,  of  Rebellion,  i.  246.  ing  to  a  despotic  court,  was  'ill 

»  Sparrow's  Collection,  345—  adapted  to  secure  to  the  church 

371 ;  Ncal,  ii.  299—305.  the  confidence  of  a  nation  groan - 

J  The  first  canon,  "  concerning  ing  under  a  merciless  tyranny, 
the  regal  power,"  mculcates  the 
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CHAP.  V.  ters,  actuaries,  proctors,  and  schoolmasters,  in  which, 
CH\TiLEs  other  things,  they  were  required  to  swear, 

1.  "  Nor  -will  I  ever  give  my  consent  to  alter  the  go- 
vernment of  this  church,  by  archbishops,  bishops, 
deans,  and  archdeacons,"  &c.,  was  very  extensively 
and  loudly  condemned.  Several  of  the  bishops 
were  extremely  zealous  in  pressing  this  oath,  and 
required  it  to  be  taken  by  the  clergy  on  their  knees; 
but  others,  amongst  whom  was  the  estimable  Bishop 
Hall,  permitted  their  clergy  to  take  it  in  a  modified 
sense.^  The  London  clergy,  together  with  the  mi- 
nisters, physicians,  and  schoolmasters  of  several 
counties,  petitioned  against  it ;  and  Dr.  Sanderson, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  informed  Laud  "  that 
multitudes  of  clergymen,  not  only  of  the  preciser 
sort,  but  of  such  as  were  regular  and  conformable, 
would  utterly  refuse  to  take  the  oath,  or  be  brought 
to  it  with  much  difiiculty  and  reluctance ;  so  that, 
unless  by  his  Majesty's  special  direction,  the 
pressing  of  the  oath  may  be  forborne  for  a  time  ;  or 
that  a  short  explanation  of  some  passages  in  it, 
most  liable  to  exception,  be  sent  to  the  several  per- 
sons who  are  to  administer  the  same,  to  be  publicly 
read  before  the  tender  of  the  said  oath, — the  peace 
of  this  church  is  apparently  in  danger  to  be  more 
disquieted  by  this  one  occasion  than  by  any  thing 
that  has  happened  within  our  memories."  ^  The 

^  Fuller,  xi.  171  ;  Jones's  Life  roughly  the  questions  in  dispute 

of  Bishop  Hall,  181.  between  the  Nonconformists  and 

a  Nalson,  i.  497;  Rushworth,  ii.  their  opponents,  and  the  result 

1205 — 1209.    Baxter  tells  us  that  was  his  adhesion  to  the  former, 

the  ministers  of  Shropsliire,  in  "  Thus,"  he  sa^'s,  "  the  et  ccetera 

which  county  he  then  resided,  oath,  which  was  imposed  on  us 

held  a  meeting  at  Bridgnorth,  to  for  the  unalterable  subjecting  of 

discuss  the  propriety  of  taking  us   to   diocesans,   was  a  chief 

this  oath,  and  that  the  majority  means  to  ahenate  me  and  many 

were  against  it.    He  was   thus  others  from  it.     For  now  our 

induced  to  examine  more  tho-  drowsy  mindlessness  of  that  sub- 
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opposition  was  so  general,  that  the  king,  to  whom  chap.  v. 
the  support  of  the  clergy  at  this  juncture  was  highly  ^^^^^^^ 
important,  commanded  the  oath  to  be  tendered  i. 
only  to  those  who  sought  admission  to  the  church, 
and  afterwards  enjoined  that  it  should,  for  the  pre- 
sent, be  dispensed  with  even  in  the  case  of  such.'' 

The  attention  .of  the  government  was  now  again  Jt'i^n'l^Xt 
directed  to  the  Scotch,  who,  having  collected  a  ^g^o^'^''''' 
considerable  force,  entered  the  north  of  England. 
The  embarrassed  state  of  the  royal  finances  delayed 
the  king's  preparations ;  but  he  proceeded,  at 
length,  to  York,  with  the  intention  of  chastising 
his  rebellious  subjects.  His  army  was  commanded 
by  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Strafford,  the 
latter  of  whom  especially  was  intent  on  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war.  But  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  attachment  of  the  soldiers  to  the  cause  in 
which  they  were  embarked  was  more  than  doubtful. 
They  termed  it  the  bishops'  war,  and  were  encou- 
raged in  their  disaffection  by  many  of  the  officers. 
The  citizens  of  London  petitioned  the  king,  com- 
plaining of  grievances,  and  asking  for  a  parliament. 
Several  popular  peers  united  in  a  similar  request, 
and  even  his  counsellors,  seeing  the  desperate  con- 
dition of  affairs,  were  induced  to  give  the  same 

ject  was  shaken  ofF  by  tlicir  tliink  better  of  the  cause  of  Non- 
violence ;  and  we  that  thought  it  co' fomiity,  and  to  honor  the 
best  to  follow  our  business,  and  Nonconformists  more  than  they 
live  in  quietude,  and  let  the  had  done."  Sylvester's  Baxter, 
bishops  alone,  were  roused  by  the  16.  Thus  it  frequently  happens 
terrors  of  an  oath  to  look  about  with  the  measures  which  tyranny 
us,  and  understand  what  we  did.  adopts  for  the  advancement  of 
This  oath  also  stirred  up  the  its  schemes.  Their  violence 
different  parties  (who  before  were  produces  a  reaction  favorable  to 
all  one  party,  quiet  Conformists  J  the  cause  they  were  intended  to 
to  speak  more  bitterly  against  crush, 
one  another  than  heretofore.  And  ^  Nalson,  i.  499. 
the  dissenting  party  began  to 
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CHAP.  v.  advice.  In  hope  of  being  extricated  from  his  diffi- 
CHARLES  king  summoned  a  great  council  of  the 

I.  nobility  to  meet  at  York  on  the  24th  of  September, 
Avhen  he  announced  his  determination  to  sum- 
mon a  parliament  for  the  3rd  of  November  follow- 
ing, and  asked  advice  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  he  should  treat  with  the  Scotch,  and  provide 
supplies  for  his  destitute  troops.  The  treaty  of 
Ripon,  w^hich  speedily  followed,  proclaimed  to  the 
country  the  weakness  of  the  monarch,  and  the  ap- 
proaching triumph  of  the  popular  party/ 

Rusliworth,  ii.  1263;  Pail.  Hist.  ii.  585—591;  Clarendon/ i.  273. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Meeting  of  Long  Parlinment — Ecclesiastical  Views  of  the  Members — 
Consideration  of  Grievances — Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard's  Speech — Pe- 
titions against  the  Hierarchy — In  favour  of  it — Strength  of  the 
Episcopal  Party  — Petitions  referred  to  a  Committee — Lord  Digby's 
Speech  against  the  Bishops — Lord  Falkland's — Canons  condemned — 
Impeachment  of  Strafford — His  Trial — Execution  and  character — 
Impeachment  of  Laud. 


The  deplorable  condition  of  his   affairs   now  chap.  vt. 

compelled  the  king  once  more  to  summon  the  repre-  

sentatives  of  his  people.    Both  parties  made  their  ^hakles 
appeal  to  the  country,  and  exerted  their  utmost 
strength  to  carry  the  election  of  their  respective  Long  Parlia- 
candidates.    But  the  unpopularity  of  the  court  was  S!!T64o^°'^' 
fatal  to  the  success  of  its  supporters,  and  a  large 
majority  of  opponents  was  in   consequence  re- 
turned/   No  assembly  has  been  described  in  more 
various  and  conflicting  lights.    By  the  one  party  it 
has  been  represented  as  unequalled  in  the  purest 
days  of  Greece  and  Rome ; — as  composed  of  the 
most  enlightened,  sagacious,  upright,  and  patriotic 
men  whom  any  age  or  country  has  produced,  and 


*  Whitelocke,  35. 
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CHAP.  VI.  as  guided  in  its  deliberations  by  a  capacity  for  go- 
^  vernment  only  equalled  by  the  rectitude  of  its  de- 

I.  signs.  But  by  the  other  party  it  has  been  pour- 
trayed  as  a  compound  of  all  the  factious  and 
fanatical  spirits  of  the  day  ; — as  intent  from  the 
first  on  the  overthrow  of  all  legitimate  authority, 
and  influenced  throughout  its  proceedings  by  a 
selfish  and  most  unprincipled  ambition.  "  They 
were  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  Commons  of 
England,"  says  one  who  has  pronounced  an  un- 
sparing judgment  on  their  faults,  "  in  an  age 
more  eminent  for  steady  and  scrupulous  conscien- 
tiousness in  private  life,  than  any  perhaps  that  had 
gone  before  or  has  followed ;  not  the  demagogues 
or  adventurers  of  transient  popularity,  but  men 
well  born  and  wealthy,  than  whom  there  could 
perhaps  never  be  assembled  five  hundred  more  ade- 
quate to  redress  the  grievances,  or  to  fix  the  laws  of 
a  great  nation."  ^ 

The  hopes  of  the  nation  were  now  excited  to  the 
utmost,  while  those  of  the  court  party  were  propor- 
tionably  depressed.  The  necessities  of  the  king 
had  alone  induced  him  to  summon  a  parliament, 
and  the  patriotic  leaders  cousequentW  felt  that  he 
was  at  their  mercy.  "  They  were  confident  that 
that  freedom  which  the  fundamental  laws  and 
constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  England  allow  to 
parliaments,  could  not  be  denied  to  this  (though 
to  many  others  it  had  long  been),  as  being  that 
parliament  to  which  the  king  was  necessitated  ; 
and  the  only  way  which  was  now  left  him  to  tread, 
after  so  many  deviations  unfortunately  tried  ;  and 


«»  Hallam,  li.  Ul. 
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upon  which  the  people  had  set  up  their  utmost  chap.  vi. 
hope,  whom  it  seemed  not  safe,  after  so  long  suffer-  ^^^^^^^ 
ing,  to  provoke  any  further.'"'    The  king  evidently  i. 
felt  his  humbled  and  dependant  circumstances,  and 
his  speech  at  the  opening  of  parliament  was  there- 
fore moderate  and  conciliatory.    He  promised  to 
concur  with  them  "  heartily  and  clearly"  in  the  re- 
dress of  grievances,  and  closed  by  remarking,  "  One 
thing  more  I  desire  of  you,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
means  to  make  this  a  happy  parliament,  that  you, 
on  your  parts,  as  I,  on  mine,  lay  aside  all  suspicion 
one  of  another ;   for  as  I  promised  my  lords  at , 
York,  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  this  be  not  a  happy 
and  good  parliament."      This  speech  was  highly 
gratifying  to  the  two  houses,  who  soon  proceeded  to 
test  its  sincerity.    A  great  change  had  passed  upon 
the  country  party  since  the  dissolution  of  the  last  ^ 
parliament.    Their  language  was  become  more  bold 
and  decided,  their  views  more  comprehensive,  and 
their  determination  to  bring  the  evil  counsellors  of 
the  king  to  punishment  more  thoroughly'  fixed.*" 
"  There  was  observed,"  says  Clarendon,  "  a  marvel- 
lous elated  countenance  in  many  of  the  members  of 
parliament  before  they  met  together  in  the  house  ; 
the  same  men  who  six  months  before  were  observed 
to  be  of  very  moderate  tempers,  and  to  wish  that 
gentle  remedies  might  be  applied  without  opening 

May,  45.  refused   his  request,  promising. 

Pari.  Hist.  ii.  629,  630.  at   the  same    time,  "  that  the 

^  Wentworth,  now  created  Earl  parliament  should  not  touch  one 

of  Strafford,  dreading  this  parlia-  hair  of  his  head."  The  minister 

ment,  earnestly  pressed  the  king  remained  to  forward  the  service 

to  be  permitted  to  repair  to  Ire-  of  his  master,  and  learnt, by  bitter 

land,  or  to  some  other  distant  experience,  the  folly  of  trusting  in 

place.    But  Charles,  mainly  re-  princes.    Whitelocke,  36 ;  For- 

lying  on  the  fidelity,  firmness,  and  ster's  Strafford,  378. 
Sc'igacity  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
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CHAP.  VI.  the  wound  too  wide,  and  exposing  it  to  the  air,  and 
rather  to  cure  what  was  amiss,  than  too  strictly  to 

CHARLES       ^   ^  1      .    .     1     p  1 

I.  make  inquisition  into  the  causes  and  original  oi  the 
malady,  talked  now  in  another  dialect,  both  of  things 
and  persons ;  and  said,  '  that  they  must  now  be  of 
another  temper  than  they  were  the  last  parliament ; 
that  they  must  not  only  sweep  the  house  clean  be- 
low, but  must  pull  down  all  the  cobwebs  which  hung 
in  the  top  and  corners,  that  they  might  not  breed 
dust,  and  so  make  a  foul  house  hereafter  ;  that  they 
had  now  an  opportunity  to  make  their  country 
happy,  by  removing  all  grievances,  and  pulling  up 
the  causes  of  them  by  the  roots,  if  all  men  would 
do  their  duties  ;'  and  used  much  other  sharp  dis- 
course to  the  same  purpose,  by  which  it  was  dis- 
cerned that  the  warmest  and  boldest  counsels  and 
overtures  would  find  a  much  better  reception  than 
those  of  a  more  temperate  allay,  which  fell  out  ac- 
cordingly." ^ 

Ecclesiastical     A  majoHty  of  the  two  houses  was  favourable  to 

views  of  the  .  ,  i  i      i      •  P  ^  ' 

Members,  cpiscopacy,  tliougii  dcsiTous  01  an  extensive  revi- 
sion of  the  offices,  emoluments,  and  discipline  of 
the  Church.  They  were  intent  on  the  reformation, 
rather  than  on  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  system ; 
and  would  probably,  at  first,  have  been  satisfied 
with  comparatively  limited  concessions.  They 
were  the  advocates  of  a  moderate  episcopacy,  such 
as  Usher  approved,  and  to  which  Baxter  would 
have  conformed ;  a  system  but  slightly  distin- 
guished from  the  presbyterianism  for  which  the 
latter,  in  common  with  many  of  his  brethren, 
subsequently  pleaded. 


f  Hist,  of  Rebellion,  i.  298. 
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A  few  members  of  the  House  were  thoroughly  chap.  vi. 
opposed  to  the  episcopal  order,  and  advocated  ^^^^^^^^ 
simpler  and  more  scriptural  form  of  church  govern-  i. 
ment  than  that  of  the  Hierarchy.^     But  their  num-  r 
ber,  as  yet,  was  exceedingly  small,  and  their  views 
were  consequently  bounded  by  the  narrower  polic}^, 
and  the  more  limited  design  of  their  associates. 


s  Clarendon,  i.  322.356. 409, 410. 
Neal.  ii.  313.  How  this  matter 
•will  go,"  says  Principal  Baillie,  in 
a  letter  dated  February  28,  1641, 
"  the  Lord  knows ;  all  are  for  the 
erectino"  of  a  kind  of  presbytery, 
and  for  bringing  down  the  bishops 
in  all  things,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, so  low  as  can  be  with  any 
subsistence  ;  but  their  utter  abo- 
lition, which  is  the  only  aim  of 
the  most  godly,  is  the  knot  of  the 
question.  We  must  have  it  cut 
by  the  axe  of  prayer.  God, 
we  trust,  will  do  it.''  Letters,  i. 
245.  The  growth  of  presbyte- 
rianism  was  exceedingly  rapid. 
May,  speaking  of  the  popular 
feeling  respecting  the  marriage  of 
the  Princess  Mary  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  May  ii.  1641,  tells  us 
the  people  were  generally  pleased 
with  it,  "  they  (the  Dutch)  being 
professors  of  the  same  religion, 
and  in  that  kind  of  discipline  to 
which  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Parliament  and  the  people  of  Eng- 
land were  inclined,  and  to  which 
they  hoped  (though  that  hope 
was  not  at  that  time  so  fully  de- 
clared as  it  was  afterwards)  to 
reform  the  Church  of  England,  as 
that  of  Scotland  had  been  reformed 
to  it  already."  p.  73. 

The  opposition  which  the  early 
and  more  moderate  measures  of 
the  Commons,  for  the  reform  of 
episcopacy,  encountered  from  the 
bishops  and  their  adherents,  w^as 
the  main  cause  of  the  change 
which  took  place  so  rapidl}^  in 
the  temper  of  the  House.  "  I  am 
now   the   instrument,"  said  Sir 


Edward  Deering,  on  the  27th  of 
May,  1641,  in  introducing  a  bill 
for  the  abolishing  all  archbishops, 
bishops,  &c.,  "  to  present  unto 
you  a  very  short,  but  a  very  sharp 
bill ;  such  as  these  times  and 
their  sad  necessity  have  brought 
forth.  It  speaks  a  free  language, 
and  makes  a  bold  request.  It  is 
a  purging  bill.  I  give  it  you  as 
I  take  physic,  not  for  a  delight, 
but  for  a  cure.  A  cure  now,  the 
last  and  only  cure,  if  (as  I  hope) 
all  other  remedies  have  first  been 
tried.  I  never  was  for  ruin,  so 
long  as  I  could  hold  any  hope  of 
reformation.  My  hopes  that  way 
are  even  almost  withered.  .  .  . 
Sir,  you  see,  their  demerits  have 
exposed  them,  Puhlici  odii  piacu- 
lares  victimas!.  I  am  sorr}'  they 
are  so  ill ;  I  am  more  sorry  that 
they  will  not  be  content  to  be 
bettered,  which  I  did  hope  would 
have  been  effected  by  our  last 
bill.  When  this  bill  is  perfected, 
I  shall  give  a  sad  aye  unto  it. 
And  at  the  delivery  in  thereof,  I 
do  now  profess  before  hand,  that 
if  my  former  hopes  of  a/w//  refor- 
mation may  yet  revive  and  pros- 
per ;  I  will  again  divide  my  sense 
upon  this  bill,  and  yield  my 
shoulders  to  underprop  the  primi- 
tive, lawful,  and  just  episcopacy  : 
yet  so  as  that  I  will  never  be 
wanting  with  my  utmost  pains 
and  prayers  to  root  out  all  the 
undue  adjuncts  to  it,  and  super- 
structures on  it."  Sir  Edward 
Deering's  Speeches,  26.  Pari. 
Hist.  ii.  815. 
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CHAP.  VI.  The  schemes  subsequently  broached  by  Hampden, 
CHARLES  ^y^'  their  compatriots,  were  the  growth  of 
I.  circumstances.  They  were  based,  indeed,  on 
general  principles,  but  assumed  a  new  form,  ac- 
cording to  the  complexion  and  tide  of  events. 
Men  were  suddenly  aroused  from  a  stupor  which 
had  benumbed  their  faculties  ;  and  it  was  only  by 
the  collision  of  hostile  intellects;  that  the  whole 
truth  was  apprehended,  and  the  extent  of  the 
needed  remedy  perceived.  In  the  mean  time,  these 
theological  differences  presented  no  bar  to  a  hearty 
and  zealous  co-operation.  There  were  objects  of 
common  interest,  and  of  paramount  importance,  to 
be  effected,  which  united  for  a  season  the  episco- 
c  palian,  presbyterian,  and  independent — the  civil 
patriot  and  the  religious  reformer.^ 


^  Baxter  gives  the  following-  ac- 
count of  the  temper  of  the  House, 
and  the  state  of  parties.  "  The 
concord  of  this  parliament  con- 
sisted not  in  the  unanimity  of  tlie 
persons,  (for  they  were  of  several 
tempers  as  to  matters  of  religion) 
but  in  the  complication  of  the 
interest  of  those  causes  which 
they  severally  did  most  concern 
themselves  in.  For,  as  the  King 
had  at  once  imposed  the  ship- 
money  on  the  Commonwealth, 
and  permitted  the  bishops  to  im- 
pose upon  the  Church  their  dis- 
pleasing articles,  and  bowing  to- 
wards the  altar,  and  the  book  for 
dancing  on  the  Lord's  day,  and 
the  Liturgy  on  Scotland,  &c.,  and 
to  suspend  or  silence  abundance 
of  Ministers,  that  were  conform- 
able, for  want  of  this  superca- 
nonical  conformity ;  so,  accord- 
ingly, the  Parliament  consisted  of 
two  sorts  of  men,  who,  by  the 
conjunction  of  these  causes,  were 
united  in  their  votes  and  endea- 
Tours  for  a  reformation.  One 


party  made  no  ^reat  matter  of 
these  alterations  in  the  Church  ; 
but  the}^  said,  that  if  parliaments 
were  once  down,  and  our  pro- 
priety gone,  and  arbitrary  govern- 
ment set  up,  and  law  subjected 
to  the  Prince's  will,  we  were  then 
all  slaves,  and  this  they  made  a 
thing  intolerable,  for  the  remedy- 
ing of  wliich  they  said  every  true 
Englishman  could  think  no  price 
too  dear ;  these  the  people  called 
good  commonwealth's  men.  The 
other  sort  were  the  more  religious 
men,  who  were  also  sensible  of  all 
these  things,  but  were  much  more 
sensible  of  the  interests  of  religion ; 
and  these  most  inveighed  against 
tlie  innovations  in  tlie  Church, 
the  bowing  to  altars,  the  book  for 
sports  on  Sunday's,  the  casting  out 
of  Ministers,  the  troubUnfj  of  the 
people  by  the  higli  commissioned 
court,  the  pillory,  and  cutting  off 
men's  ears  (Mr.  Burton's,  Mr. 
Prynne's,  and  Dr.  Bastwick's)  for 
speaking  against  the  bishops,  the 
letting  down  lectures,  and  after- 
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On  the  third  day  after  the  opening  of  the  House,  chap.  vi. 
committees  for  privileges,  religious  grievances,  and 
other  matters,  were  appointed  by  the  Commons  ;  i. 
and  on  the  following  day,  Mr.  Pym,  in  a  speech  of  ^ 


Consideration 


considerable  length,  called  their  attention  to  the  g^^^^"^*^^- 
maladministration  of  the  King's  Ministers,  espe- 
cially insisting  on  their  violation  of  the  privileges 
of  Parliament,  the  injury  they  had  done  to  religion, 
and  their  encroachments  on  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject. Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard,  whom  even  the  ^.^  i^enjamm 
courtiers   acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the   most  Rudyards 

"  Speech. 

virtuous  men  of  his  day,  supported  the  leader  of 
the  popular  party,  in  a  speech  which  vividly  de- 
scribes the  enormities  recently  practised.  "  Let  us 
fear  God,"  said  he,  "  then  shall  we  honour  the  king 
more  ;  for  I  am  persuaded  we  have  been  the  less 
prosperous  in  parliaments,  because  we  have  pre- 
ferred other  matters  before  him.  Let  religion  be  , 
our  priinum  quoerite,  for  all  things  else  are  but 
et  caeteras  to  it ;  yet  we  may  have  them  too,  sooner 
and  surer,  if  we  give  God  his  precedence.  We  well 
know  what  disturbance  hath  been  brought  upon 
the  Church,  for  vain,  petty  trifles  ;  how  the  whole 
Church,  the  whole  kingdom,  hath  been  troubled 
where  to  place  a  metaphor — an  altar.  We  have 
seen  ministers,  their  wives,  children,  and  families 
undone,  against  law,  against  conscience,  against  all 
bowels  of  compassion,  about  not  dancing  upon 
Sundays.  What  do  these  sort  of  men  think  will  be- 

noon  sermons,  and  expositions  on  of  the   people's   propriety  and 

the  Lord's  days,  with  such  other  hberties  ;  the  former  did  the  easi- 

things   which   they   thought   of  lier  concur  ^\■^th  them  against  the 

greater  weight  than  ship  money.  proceedings  of  the  Bishops  and 

But  because  these  latter  agreed  the  high    commissioned  court." 

with  the  former  in  the  vindication  Sylvester's  Baxter,  18. 
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CHAP.  VI.  come  of  themselves,  when  the  master  of  the  house 
7"  shall  come,  and  find  them  thus  treating  their  fellow- 
I.  servants.  These  inventions  are  but  sieves,  made  of 
purpose  to  winnow  the  best  men  ;  and  that's  the 
devil's  occupation.  They  have  a  mind  to  worry 
preaching ;  for  I  never  yet  heard  of  any  but  dili- 
gent preachers  that  were  visited  with  these  and  the 
like  devices.  They  despise  prophecy  ;  and,  as  one 
said,  '  They  would  fain  be  at  something  more  like 
the  mass  that  will  not  bite — a  muzzled  religion.' 
They  would  evaporate  and  dispirit  the  power  and 
vigour  of  religion,  by  drawing  it  out  into  some 
solemn,  specious  formalities — into  obsolete  anti- 
quated ceremonies,  new  furbished  up.  .  .  Let 
them  not  say  that  these  are  the  perverse,  suspicious, 
and  malicious  interpretations  of  some  few  factious 
spirits  amongst  us,  when  a  Romanist  hath  bragged, 
and  been  congratulated  in  print,  that  the  face  of 
our  church  begins  to  alter,  and  the  language  of  our 
religion  to  change.  And  Sancta  Clara  hath  pub- 
lished, That  if  a  synod  were  held,  non  intermixtis 
puritanis,  setting  puritans  aside,  our  articles  and 
their  religion  would  soon  be  agreed.  They  have  so 
brought  it  to  pass,  that  under  the  name  of  puritans 
all  our  religion  is  branded,  and  under  a  few  hard 
words  against  Jesuits  all  popery  is  countenanced. 
Whosoever  squares  his  actions  by  any  rule,  either 
divine  or  human,  he  is  a  puritan.  Whoever  would 
be  governed  by  the  King's  laws,  he  is  a  puritan. 
He  that  will  not  do  whatsoever  other  men  would 
have  him  do,  he  is  a  puritan.  Their  great  work, 
their  masterpiece  now  is,  to  make  all  those  of  the 
religion  to  be  the  suspected  party  of  the  kingdom.'" 

*  Pari.  Hisr.  ii.  644. 
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Events  now  proceeded  with  astonishing  rapidity,  chap.vi. 
The  nation  was  thoroughly  roused  to  the  impor-  ^.j^^j^les 
tance  of  the  crisis  which  had  arrived,  and  was  far  i. 
from  evincing  a  disposition  to  permit  it  to  pass  p^^i^i^^^ 
unimproved.    The  recollection  of  the  past  com-  H^.^j^/^^yf- 
bined  with  a  dread  of  the  future  to  give  a  character 
of  unwonted  energy,  and  of  ominous  passion,  to  its 
proceedings.  Society  was  moved  to  its  centre ; — the 
public  mind  being  pervaded  by  a  strong  conviction 
that  some  extensive  and  mighty  revolution  was 
about  to  be  effected  in  its  institutions  and  prospects. 
The  timid  looked  forward  with  dread,  and  the  pru-  - 
dent  with  apprehension ;  but  the  bolder  and  more 
sanguine  spirits  of  the  age  proclaimed  the  approach 
of  a   brighter   and    more   auspicious   era  than 
had  yet  dawned  on  the  human  family.    In  the 
mean  time  the  hopes  of  the  nation  were  centered 
in  the  Parliament.    Its  table  was  crowded  with 
petitions ;   some  praying  for  the  reduction,  and  ' 
others  for  the  abolition,  of  Episcopacy.  One  of  these, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  root  and  branch  petition, 
was  signed  by  15,000  citizens  of  London.    It  set 
forth  the  evils  which  had  flowed  from  the  govern- 
ment of  bishops :   and  prayed,  "  that  the  said 
government,  with  all  its  dependencies,  roots,  and 
branches,  may  be  abolished ;  and  all  laws  in  their 
behalf  made  void  ;  and  the  government,  according 
to  God's  word,  be  rightly  placed.'"" 

^  Pari.     Hist.    ii.    673—678.  ino«  the  rootiiio-  out  of  episcopacy 

Great  opposition  was  made  to  the  aj^ainst  so  many  cstablislied  laws, 

reception  of  this  petition.    "  Lord  the  other  party  was  not  prepared ; 

Digby  and  Viscount  Falkland,"  yet  they  contested  on  together 

says  Baillie,  "with  a  prepared  'from  eijrht  in  the  morning  to  six 

company  about  them,  laboured  by  at  ni^ht.   AH  that  night  our  party 

premeditated  speeches,  and  hot  solicited  as  hard  as  they  could, 

disputes,  to  have  it  cast  out  of  the  To-morrow  some  thousands  of  the 

house  without  a  hearing,  as  crav-  citizens  went  down  to  Westminster 

VOL.   IT.  L 
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CHAP. VI.     Another,  called   the   Ministers'   petition,  and 
CHARLES  ^^o^^^       seven  hundred  clergymen,  set  forth  the 
I.      corruptions  of  the  Church,  both  in  doctrine  and 
January  23  discipHnc  ;  aud  earnestly  prayed  that  they  might 
'"I-     be  abolished.^    A  vast  number  of  the  counties  and 
towns  petitioned,  either  for  the  reform,  or  for  the  de- 
struction of  episcopacy.  This  order  was  opposed,  and 
its  abolition  sought,  on  various  grounds.    Some  re- 
garded itwith  dread,  astheengine  of  civil  despotism; 
others  abhorred  it,  as  an  approximation  to  Poper}^  ; 
while  a  third  party  denounced  it,  as  incompatible 
with  religious  freedom,  and  hostile  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Church.   "  By  sad  experience,"  say  the  Kentish 
petitioners,  "  we  do  daily  find  the  government  of 
the  Church  of  England,  by  archbishops,  bishops, 
&c.,  to  be  very  dangerous  both  to  Church  and 
Commonwealth  ;  to  be  the  occasions  of  manifold 
grievances  unto  his  Majesty's  subjects,  in  their  con- 
sciences, liberties,  and  estates,  and  likely  to  be  fatal 
to  us  in  the  continuance  thereof.""" 


Hall,  to  countenance  their  peti-  the  members.    Collections,  iii.96. 

tion.    It  was  voiced  whether  the  '  Bailhe,  i.  236.    Neal,  ii.  360. 

petition  should  be  committed  or  ™  Rushworth,  iii.  1-35.  Hey- 

not  ?  but,  by  thirty-six  to  thirty-  lin's  Laud,  469.    Walker's  suf- 

seven  voices,  our  party  carried  it  ferings  of  the  Clero-y.  Part  i.  p.  8. 

that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  Fuller,  xi.  185.  "No  day  passed," 

Committee  of  religion."  Letters,  i.  says  the  last  writer,  "wherein 

244.    Clarendon  says,  the  peti-  some  petition  was  not  presented 

tion  "  was  suffered  to  remain  in  to  the  Lords  and  Commons,  from 

the  hands  of  the  Clerk  of  the  several     persons,     against  the 

House,  with  direction  'that  no  Bishops  as     grand  grievances, 

copy  of  it  should  be  given.'"  causing  the  general  decay  of  trade, 

Hist,  of  Rebellion,  i.  356.    Rush-  obstructing  the  proceedings  in 

worth,  however,  informs  us,  that  parhament,  and  what  not.  Inso- 

it  was  the  ro/Zo/narwe*  appended  much  that  the  very  porters  (as 

to  the  petition  that  was  committed  they  said)  were  able  no  longer  to 

to  the  Speaker's  care  ;  and  tliat  undergo  the  burden  of  episcopal 

copies  were   permitted,  by  the  tyranny,  and  petitioned  against 

Tote  of  the  House,  to  be  taken  for  it." 
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Nor  were  the  friends  of  Episcopacy  indifferent  chap,  vl 
spectators  of  the  scenes  which  were  actino;.    They  ' 

^         ,     ,  ,  ,  .       ^  .  CHARLES 

exerted  themselves  to  the    utmost  m  procurmg  i. 
counter  petitions :   and  their  success  was  e'reat.  „ 

r  ^  ^  »  Petitions  on 

One  was  presented  from  Somersetshire,  sio-ned  by  ^^^aif  of  the 

^  .  .  '      »  J  Hierarchy. 

14,350  freeholders  and  inhabitants;  and  another  from 
Cheshire,  signed  by  10,000."  Each  of  the  Uni-  , 
versities  petitioned ;  and  from  the  several  districts 
of  the  country  upwards  of  100,000  recorded  their 
sentiments  in  favour  of  the  Hierarchy.*'  These  pe- 
titioners generally  acknowledged  the  existence  of 
many  corruptions  in  the  Church,  and  rendered 
thanks  to  Parliament  for  the  check  it  had 
given  to  innovations  and  abuses.  They  were  at- 
tached to  Episcopacy,  and  therefore  deprecated  its 
overthrow  ;  but  invited  the  reforming  hand  of  Par- 
liament to  punish  the  evil  practices,  and  to  restrain 
the  intemperate  spirit,  of  ambitious  ecclesiastics, 
"  For  the  present  government  of  the  Church,"  say 
the  Somersetshire  petitioners,  "  we  are  most  thank- 
ful to  God,  believing  it  in  our  hearts  to  be  most 
pious,  and  the  wisest  that  any  people  or  kingdom 
upon  earth  hath  been  blest  withal,  since  the  apostles' 
days  ;  though  we  may  not  deny  but,  through  the 
frailty  of  men,  and  corruption  of  times,  some  things 
of  ill  consequence,  and  other  needless,  are  stolen  or 
thrust  into  it ;  which  we  heartily  wish  may  be  re- 
formed, and  the  Church  restored  to  its  former 
purity.  And,  to  the  end  it  may  be  the  better  pre- 
served from  present  and  future  innovation,  we  wish 
the  wittingly  and  maliciously  guilty,  of  what  con- 
dition soever  they  be,  whether  bishops  or  inferior 


»  Nalson,  ii.  727,  758.  "  Walker's  Sufferings,  &c.  Parti.  9. 
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CHAP.  VI.  clergy,  may  receive  condign  punishment.  But, 
for  the  miscarriage  of  Q-overnors,  to  destrov  the 

CHARLES  ^  ?      1  n 

].  government,  we  trust  it  shall  never  enter  into 
the  hearts  of  this  wise  and  honourable  assembly." 
The  moderation  observable  in  these  petitions,  con- 
trasts strikingly  with  the  ultra  views,  and  furious 
zeal,  which  the  adherents  of  the  Church  had  been 
accustomed  to  display.  Had  it  been  evinced  prior 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  it  would 
have  awakened  the  suspicion  of  Laud  ;  and  proba- 
bly have  subjected  the  petitioners  to  the  merciless 
judgments  of  the  Star  Chamber,  or  the  High  Com- 
mission Court.  But  the  times  were  now  altered. 
The  prospect  of  triumph  encouraged  the  noncon- 
formists to  increase  their  demands,  while  the  dread 
of  defeat  constrained  their  opponents  to  relinquish 
many  of  their  outworks,  and  to  aim  only  at  the 
preservation  of  the  citadel, 
strength  of  uumbcr  of  petitions  presented  on  behalf  of 

the  episcopal  '■  ^  ^ 

party.  cpiscopacy,  clearly  proves,  that  in  some  districts  of 
^  the  country,  the  adherents  of  the  Hierarchy  were 
still  very  numerous.  Nor  need  this  fact  awaken 
surprise,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  aristocracy 
were  generally  devoted  to  its  interests,  and  that  its 
ramifications  were  spread  in  a  thousand  forms 
through  the  land.  The  direct  interest  which  the 
aristocracy  possess  in  the  maintenance  of  a  State 
religion,  must  ever  dispose  them  to  exert  their  in- 
fluence amongst  their  tenantry  for  its  support. 
This  they  did  in  the  present  contest,  with  an  energy 
and  promptitude  which  for  a  time  promised 
success.  Their  selfishness  aided  their  loyalty,  and 
infused  into  their  struggle  with  the  supporters  of 
popular  rights,  the  elements  of  embittered  and  un- 
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quenchable  hatred.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose —  chap.  vi. 
though  probably  there  would  be  little  want  of 

.  .  .  .  CHIRLES 

candour  in  doing  so — that  the  influence  of  the  aris-  '  i. 
tocracy  was  frequently  employed  in  compelling 
their  tenantry  to  unite  in  petitions,  from  the  prayer 
of  which  they  dissented.  At  a  period  of  such  ex- 
citement, when  the  malignant  as  well  as  the  gene- 
rous passions  of  the  human  heart  were  pushed  into 
violent  and  fearful  action ;  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  both  parties  employed  unjustifiable  methods  to 
swell  the  apparent  number  of  their  supporters.  The 
royalist  writers  charge  their  opponents  with  having 
done  so,  while  the  latter  retort  the  accusation  with 
equal  appearance  of  truth.^  The  impartial  histo- 
rian will  perhaps  conclude  that  both  parties  were 
guilty,  though  not  to  the  extent  that  they  mutu- 
ally alleged. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  a  committee  of  thirty, 
afterwards  increased  to  forty-four,  was  appointed, 
"  to  prepare  heads  out  of  these  petitions,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House  the  Commons,  as  the 
vote  states,  "reserving  the  main  point  of  episcopacy, 
to  take  it  into  their  consideration  in  due  time." 
This  guarded  language  clearly  indicates  consider- 
able indecision  on  the  part  of  the  House.  Had  the 
advocates  of  prelacy  constituted  at  this  time  an 
overwhelming  majority,  they  would  scarcely  have 
failed  to  record  an  opinion  favourable  to  it  ; 
especially  when  appointing  a  committee,  the  bare 
existence  of  which  was  sufficient  to  involve  their 
sentiments  in  doubt,  and  to  awaken  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  bishops.^ 

p  Clarendon  alleges,  that  great     Church.     Hist,  of  Rebellion,  i. 
disingenuity  was  practised  in  the  857- 

procuring  of  petitions  against  the  iGodwin'sConimonwealthji.o7. 


Petitions 
referred  to  a 
Committee. 
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CHAP.  VI.     The  speeches  delivered  on  this  occasion  strongly 
confirm  the  view  which  has  been  p-iven  of  Laud's 

CHARLES  ...  '  . 

I.      administration.    All  parties  united  in  condemning 
its  despotic  and  merciless  character,  and  in  invok- 

Lord  Digby's  .  p       i  tt 

Speech  ing  the  vengeance  oi  the  House.  So  universal 
^rannyof  was  thc  dlsgust  which  it  had  awakened,  that 
^' F^rX  no  voice  was  raised  in  its  defence ;  and  the  most 
zealous  advocates  of  episcopacy  emulated  the  vehe- 
mence  with  which  the  puritans  and  the  popular 
leaders  denounced  its  atrocities.  Lord  Digby,  an 
eminent  royalist,  in  speaking  against  the  root  and 
branch  petition,  and  in  favour  of  the  hierarchy, 
equalled  the  most  violent  member  of  the  House,  in 
his  exposure  of  prelatical  tyranny.  "  There  is  no 
man,^'  said  his  lordship,  "  within  these  w^alls,  more 
sensible  of  the  heavy  grievances  of  Church  govern- 
ment than  myself,  nor  whose  affections  are  keener 
to  the  clipping  of  the  wings  of  the  prelates,  whereby 
they  have  mounted  to  such  insolences  ;  nor  whose 
zeal  is  more  a  dent  to  the  searing  them,  so  as  they 
may  never  spring  again.  .  .  .  You  see  in  what 
plain  language  I  have  set  forth  unto  you  the  faults 
of  this  petition  ;  notwithstanding,  as  great  as  they 
are,  so  they  may  not  obtain  any  seeming  coun- 
tenance from  us,  I  find  myself  willing  to  have  them 
passed  by,  especially  when  I  consider  how  naturally 
prone  all  mankind  is,  when  it  finds  itself  oppressed 
beyond  patience,  to  fly  into  extremes  for  ease  ;  and, 
indeed,  I  do  not  think  that  any  people  hath  ever 
been  more  provoked,  than  the  generality  of  Eng- 
land of  late  years,  by  the  insolences  and  exorbitances 
of  the  prelates.  .  .  .  Methinks  the  vengeance 
of  the  prelates  hath  been  so  lay'd,  as  if  it  were 
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meant  no  generation,  no  degree,  no  complexion  of  chap.  vi. 
mankind,  should  escape  it.  I 

TTT       1  P    .  11  •  CHARLES 

"  Was  there  a  man  of  nice  and  tender  conscience  ;  i. 
him  have  they  afflicted  with  scandal,  in  Adiaplioris, 
imposing  on  him  those  things  as  necessary  which 
he  thinks  unlawful,  and  they  themselves  know  to 
be  but  indifferent.  Was  there  a  man  of  a  legal 
conscience,  that  made  the  establishment  by  law  the 
measure  of  his  religion  ;  him  have  they  nettled 
with  innovations,  with  fresh  introductions  to  popery. 
Was  there  a  man  of  meek  and  humble  spirit ;  him 
have  they  trampled  to  dirt  in  their  pride.  Was 
there  a  man  of  a  proud  and  arrogant  nature ;  him 
have  they  bereft  of  reason,  with  indignation  at  their 
superlative  insolence  about  him.  Was  there  a  man 
peaceably  affected,  studious  of  the  quiet  and  tran- 
quillity of  his  country  ;  their  incendiaryship  hath 
plagued  him.  Was  there  a  man  faithfully  addicted 
to  the  right  of  the  Crown,  loyally  affected  to  the 
King's  supremacy  ;  how  hath  he  been  galled  by 
their  new  oath — a  direct  covenant  against  it !  Was 
there  a  man  tenacious  of  the  liberty  and  property  of 
the  subject ;  have  they  not  set  forth  books,  .or  ser- 
mons, or  canons,  destructive  to  them  all  ?  Was 
there  a  man  of  a  pretty  sturdy  conscience,  that 
w^ould  not  blanch  for  a  little  ;  their  pernicious  oath 
hath  made  him  sensible,  and  wounded ;  or,  I  fear, 
prepared  him  for  the  devil.  Was  there  a  man  that 
durst  mutter  against  their  insolences  ;  he  may  in- 
quire for  his  lugs;  they  have  been  within  the 
bishops'  visitation  ;  as  if  they  would  not  only  de- 
rive their  brandishment  of  the  spiritual  sword  from 
St.  Peter,  but  of  the  material  one  too,  and  the  right 
to  cut  off  ears. 
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CHAP.  VI.  ''Mr.  Speaker,  as  dully,  as  faintly,  as  uiilively,  as 
CH\RLES  language  these  actions  of  the  prelates  hath  been 
J.  expressed  unto  you,  I  am  confident  there  is  no 
man  hears  me  but  is  brimful  of  indignation.  For 
my  part,  I  profess  I  am  so  inflamed  with  a  sense  of 
them,  that  I  find  myself  ready  to  cry  out  with  the 
loudest  of  the  15,000,  Down  with  them,  down  with 
them^  even  to  the  ground.  ...  I  beseech  you, 
gentlemen,  let  us  not  be  led  on  by  passion,  to  popu- 
lar and  vulgar  errors.  It  is  natural  (as  I  told  you 
before)  to  the  multitude  to  fly  into  extremes  ;  that 
seems  ever  the  best  to  them,  that  is  most  opposite 
to  the  present  object  of  their  hate.  Wise  councils, 
Mr.  Speaker,  must  square  their  resolutions  by 
another  measure — by  what  is  most  just,  most 
honourable,  most  convenient.  Believe  me.  Sir, 
great  alterations  of  government  are  rarely  accom- 
panied with  any  of  these.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
agree  upon  this.  That  a  reformation  of  Church 
government  is  most  necessary  ;  and  our  happy  unity 
of  opinions  herein  should  be  one  argument  unto  us 
to  stay  there.  But,  Sir,  to  strike  at  the  root,  to 
attempt  a  total  alteration,  before  ever  I  can  give  my 
vote  unto  that,  three  things  must  be  made  manifest 
unto  me.  First,  that  the  mischiefs  which  we  have 
felt  under  episcopal  government  flow  from  the 
nature  of  the  function,  not  from  the  abuses  of  it 
only  ;  that  is,  that  no  rules,  no  boundaries,  can  be 
set  to  bishops,  able  to  restrain  them  from  such  ex- 
orbitances. Secondly,  such  a  frame  of  government 
must  be  laid  before  us,  as  no  time,  no  corruption, 
can  make  liable  to  proportionable  inconveniences 
with  that  which  we  abolish.    And,  thirdly,  it  must 
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be  made  to  appear,  that  this   Utopia  is  practi- chap.vi. 

cable."^  "l^^s 
Lord  Falkland  also,  who  sacrificed  his  life  in  the  ^"^^^^^ 
service  of  Charles,  spoke  in  a  similar  strain.    "  He 

T^ijj  •!        1  Falkland's 

IS  a  great  stranger  m  Israel,  said  this  upriglit,  but  speech, 
misjudging  nobleman,  "  who  knows  not  this  king-  , 
dom  hath  long  laboured  under  many  and  great  op- 
pressions, both  in  religion  and  liberty ;  and  his 
acquaintance  here  is  not  great,  or  his  ingenuity  less, 
who  doth  not  both  know  and  acknowledge,  that  a 
great,  if  not  a  principal,  cause  of  both  these  have 
been  some  bishops  and  their  adherents.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  little  search  will  serve  to  find  them  to 
have  been  the  destruction  of  unity,  under  pretence 
of  uniformity  ;  to  have  brought  in  superstition  and 
scandal,  under  the  titles  of  reverence  and  decency  ; 
to  have  defiled  our  Church,  by  adorning  our 
churches  ;  to  have  slackened  the  strictness  of  that 
union  which  was  formerly  between  us  and  those  of 
our  religion  beyond  the  sea,  an  action  as  impolitic 
as  ungodly.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  find  them  to 
have  talked  much  and  amiss,  and  have  left  undone 
the  weightier  works  of  the  law ;  to  have  been  less 
eager  upon  those  who  damn  our  Church,  than  upon 
those  who,  upon  weak  conscience,  and  perhaps  as 
weak  reason  (the  dislike  of  some  commanded  gar- 
ment, or  some  uncommanded  posture)  only  ab- 
stained from  it.  Nay,  it  hath  been  more  dangerous 
for  men  to  go  to  some  neighbour's  parish,  when 
they  had  no  sermon  in  their  own,  than  to  be  obsti- 
nate and  perpetual  recusants.  While  masses  have 
been  said  in  security,  a  conventicle  hath  been  a 

'  Rush  worth,  iii.  170—174. 
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CHAP.  \  I.  crime  ;  and,  which  is  yet  more,  the  conforming  to 

 ceremonies  hath  been  more  exacted  than  the  con- 

CHARLES  fQpj^jjjg  Christianity  ;  and  while  men  for  scruple 
have  been  undone,  for  attempts  upon  sodomy  they 
have  only  been  admonished. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  find  them  to  have  resem- 
bled the  dog  in  the  manger;  to  have  neither 
preached  themselves,  nor  employed  those  that 
should,  nor  suffered  those  that  would :  to  have 
brought  in  catechizing  only  to  thrust  out  preaching  ; 
cried  down  lectures  by  the  name  of  factions,  either 
because  other  men's  industry  in  that  duty  appeared 
a  reproof  to  their  neglect  of  it,  or  with  intention  to 
have  brought  in  darkness,  that  they  may  the  easier 
sow  their  tares  while  it  was  night,  and  by  that  intro- 
duction of  ignorance,  introduce  the  better  that 
reliction  which  accounts  it  the  mother  of  devotion. 

.  The  truth  is,  that  as  some  ill  ministers 
in  our  State  first  took  away  our  money  from  us,  and 
after  endeavoured  to  make  our  money  not  worth  the 
taking,  by  turning  it  into  brass  by  a  kind  of  anti- 
philosopher's  stone :  so  these  men  used  us  in  the 
point  of  preaching ;  first  depressing  it  to  their 
power,  and  next  labouring  to  make  it  such  as  the 
harm  had  not  been  much  if  it  had  been  depressed. 

It  seemed  their  work  was  to  try  how  much 
of  a  papist  might  be  brought  in  without  popery ; 
and  to  destroy  as  much  as  they  could  of  the  gospel, 
without  bringing  themselves  into  danger  of  being 
destroyed  by  the  law."  His  lordship  then  proceeded 
to  charge  them  with  betraying  the  liberties  of  the 
nation,  with  fomenting  the  troubles  in  Scotland, 
and  with  having  abetted  the  oppressive  and  despotic 
government  of  the  Earl  of  Stratibrd  in  Ireland.  He 
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contended,  however,  against  these  crimes  being  im-  chap.  vi. 
puted  to  episcopacy,  which  he  defended  as  an 
ancient,  honourable,  and  useful  order.  He  was  i. 
willing  to  diminish  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishops,  but  would  not  consent  to  the  extinction 
of  their  office.  "  I  do  not  believe  them,"  said  his 
lordship,  in  closing  his  speech,  "  to  be  Jure  d'lvino, 
nay,  I  believe  them  not  to  hejuredivino,  but  neither 
do  I  believe  them  to  be  injuria  liumana ;  I  neither 
consider  them  as  necessary,  nor  as  unlawful,  but  as 
convenient  or  inconvenient.  But  since  all  great 
mutations  in  government  are  dangerous,  and  since 
the  greatest  danger  of  mutations  is,  that  all  the 
dangers  and  inconveniences  they  may  bring  are  not 
to  be  foreseen  ;  and  since  no  wise  man  will  undergo 
great  danger  but  for  great  necessit}^  my  opinion  is, 
that  we  should  not  root  up  this  ancient  tree,  as  dead 
as  it  appears,  till  we  have  tried  whether  by  this  or 
the  like  lopping  of  the  branches,  the  sap  which  was 
unable  to  feed  the  whole  may  not  serve  to  make 
what  is  left  both  grow  and  flourish.'" 

But  the  attention  of  the  House  was  far  from  being  cmons  con- 
engrossed  by  the  subject  of  petitions.  On  the  14th 
of  December  the  legality  of  the  late  Convocation 
was  debated,  and  two  days  afterwards  the  Canons 
which  it  had  adopted  were  condemned  as  "  contrary 
to  the  King's  prerogative,  to  the  fundamental  laws 
aiid  statutes  of  this  realm,  to  the  right  of  parlia- 
ments, to  the  property  and  liberty  of  the  subjects," 

*  Rushworth,    iii.  184 — 186.  temporaries  of  Laud,  who  in  de- 

The  speeches  of  Digby  and  Falk-  fending  his  order  reprobated  liis 

land  are  a  sufficient  confutation  policy,  rather  than  to  the  dictum  of 

of  the  view  given  of  Laud's  ad-  modern   partizans,  whose  minds 

ministration,  by  sucli  writers  as  are  too  heated  to  allow  of  their 

Messrs.  Lawson  and  Le  Bas.  We  pronouncing  a  cahn  and  impartial 

defer  to  the  authority  of  the  con-  judgment  on  the  facts  of  the  case. 
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Imiieach- 
ment  of 
Strafford. 


CHAP.  VI.  and  as  containing  "  matters  tending  to  sedition  and 
~~~~~  of  dangerous  consequence."  A  committee  was  im- 
I.  mediately  appointed  to  inquire  after  the  promoters 
and  principal  actors"  of  these  Canons,  "  and  to  con- 
sider how  far,  in  particular,  the  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  has  been  an  actor  in  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  them,  and  further  to  examine  how  far  he  has 
been  an  actor  in  the  great  design  of  the  subversion 
of  the  laws  of  the  realm  and  of  the  religion ;  and 
to  prepare  and  draw  up  a  charge  against  him  and 
such  others  as  shall  appear  offenders  in  these  par- 
ticulars." * 

In  the  meantime  other  events  had  transpired 
which  materially  affected  the  state  of  parties.  The 
constitutional  principle  of  ministerial  responsibility, 
which  had  been  partially  vindicated  in  the  impeach- 
ment of  Middlesex  and  Bacon  during  the  reign  of 
James,  was  now  applied  with  tremendous  energy  to 
the  delinquent  servants  of  the  crown.  The  illegal 
and  violent  methods  which  they  had  adopted  to 
supersede  the  necessity  for  parliamentary  supplies, 
obviously  called  for  and  justified  the  infliction  of 
exemplary  punishment.  The  impeachment  of  Straf- 
ford naturally  grew  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  and  was  regarded  by  all  the  popular  leaders 
as  necessary  to  the  vindication  of  their  liberties. 
They  were  well  acquainted  with  his  talents  and 
energy,  and  dreaded  the  influence  he  might  yet 
exercise  over  the  councils  of  the  King.  All  the 
vigour  of  his  manhood,  and  the  fierceness  of  his 
haughty  and  indomitable  spirit,  had  been  thrown 
into  the  cause  of  despotism,  and  those  whom  he  had 


t  Pari.  Hist.  ii.  678,  679.  Rusbwortli,  iii.  99—113.  Laud's  Diary,  59. 
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endeavoured  to  emsli  now  determined  to  make  chap,  vi 
him  an  example  of  public  justice.  He  had 
deserted  them  in  their  hour  of  need,  and  his  subse-  j. 
quent  conduct  showed  how  little  they  could  calculate 
on  his  moderation  and  clemency.  The  unflinching 
advocate  of  severe  and  exterminating  measures,  he 
had  poured  his  complaints  into  the  listening  ear  of 
Laud,  who  replied  to  his  lamentations  by  invoking 
a  merciful  God  to  strengthen  and  guide  them  in  the 
work  of  oppression  and  slaughter."  Such  a  man 
was  not  entitled  to  look  for  mercy  at  the  hands  of 
those  whose  ruin  he  had  eagerly  sought.  They  felt 
that  the  hour  was  come  when  they  must  strike  down 
the  guilty  minister,  or  become  the  victims  of  his 
policy.  His  influence  over  the  King  was  known  to 
be  paramount,  and  fears  were  entertained  lest  Charles 
should  dissolve  the  Parliament,  in  order  to  shield  his 
talented  and  unscrupulous  servant.  The  leaders  of 
the  popular  party  felt,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  that  nothing  was  secure  so  long  as 
Straflbrd  was  at  large,  and  they  therefore  resolved 
by  a  bold  and  decisive  blow  to  bring  the  question  to 
an  issue.  Mr.  Pym  threw  out  the  suggestion  of  an 
impeachment,  which  was  immediately  adopted  by 
the  House,  and  he  himself  was  appointed  to  carry  it 
into  execution.  Undeterred  by  the  dangers  which 
threatened  him,  the  intrepid  champion  of  a  nation's 
rights  presented  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  Upper  Nov.  n. 
House,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  England 
impeached  the  hitherto  omnipotent  minister  of  high 

"  "  In  truth/'  writes  Wentworth  whipt  into  their  right  senses  ;  if 

to  Laud,  April  10,  1638,  "  I  still  that  the  rod  be  so  used  as  that  it 

wish  (and  take  it  also  to  be  a  very  smarts  not,  I  am  the  more  sorry." 

charitable  one)  Mr.  Hampden  and  StrafTord's  Letters,  ii.  158. 
others  to  his  li^ieness  were  well 
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CHAP.  VI.  treason,  and  prayed  that  he  might  be  separated  from 
the  royal  councils,  and  be  committed  to  safe  custody. 

CHARLES  \j  ^ 

I.  The  Lords  received  the  charge,  and  Strafford  was 
committed  to  the  keeper  of  the  black  rod.  The 
Court  quailed  before  the  voice  of  Pym,  and  felt  that 
the  hour  of  their  doom  had  arrived.  They  had  long 
trifled  with  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  and  were 
therefore  wholly  unprepared  for  the  tone  of  calm 
and  settled  determination  which  was  assumed. 
His  trial  would  be  foreign  from  the  purposes  of  this  his- 

tory to  detail  the  progress  of  the  Earl's  trial.  It 
was  the  most  august  and  imposing  scene  which  had 
hitherto  been  witnessed  in  our  courts  of  justice;  and 
even  now  yields  only,  in  moral  grandeur  and  absorb- 
ing; interest,  to  that  which  was  enacted  when  Straf- 
ford's  master  was  arraigned  to  answer  for  his  crimes. 
The  Earl  conducted  his  defence  with  disting-uished 
ability.  His  gigantic  intellect  enabled  him  to  sur- 
mount the  incredible  difficulties  of  his  position,  and 
to  command  the  admiration  and  sympathy  of  his 
noblest  foes.  Broken  by  disease,  deprived  of  the 
witness  on  whose  evidence  he  had  mainly  relied, 
and  refused,  except  on  points  of  law,  the  assistance 
of  counsel,  his  heroic  fortitude  and  lofty  bearing 
never  forsook  him.  He  stood  unmoved  against  the 
torrent  of  popular  rage,  and  all  the  talent  and 
patriotism  which  a  kingdom  could  array  against  him. 
With  singular  inconsistency  his  appeal  was  made  to 
the  laws  on  which  he  had  so  recklessly  trampled  ; — 
he  sought  to  entrench  himself  behind  the  constitu- 
tional bulwarks  which  had  proved  so  ineffectual  a 
barrier  against  his  own  ambition.  "Certainly,"  says 
Whitelock,  "  never  any  man  acted  such  a  part,  on 
such  a  theatre,  with  more  wisdom,  constancy,  and 
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eloquence;  with  greater  reason,  judgment,  and  tern-  chap.  vi. 
per,  and  with  a  better  g-race  in  all  his  words  and  ZZTZTTZ 

^     '  »  CHARLLS 

gestures,  than  this  great  and  excellent  person  did  ;  i. 
and  he  moved  the  hearts  of  all  his  auditors  (some 
few  excepted)  to  remorse  and  pity." 

But  Strafford  was  opposed  to  men,  from  whose 
minds  his  commanding  eloquence  was  unable  to  ^ 
efface  the  recollection  of  his  crimes.  Their  settled 
judgments  were  not  to  be  reversed  even  by  those 
superhuman  efforts  which  genius  made  to  avert  his 
fate.  The  memory  of  the  past  enabled  them  easily 
to  resist  the  magic  influence  which  his  master-spirit 
threw  around  them. 

Pym  was  the  conductor  of  the  prosecution,  and 

*'  r  '  tion  conduct- 

his  conduct  was  worthy  of  the  occasion.  He  and^'^^y^^™- 
Strafford  had  been  early  associates  in  the  cause  of 
freedom,  but  they  now  stood  in  hostile  array,  the 
representatives  of  two  principles,  on  whose  fearful 
struggle  a  nation's  fate  was  suspended.  His  triumph 
was  as  extraordinary  as  the  eloquence  of  his  anta- 
gonist was  unparalleled.  "  In  either  case  the  indi- 
vidual rose  or  fell  with  the  establishment,  or  the 
withdrawal  of  a  great  principle.  Pym  knew  and 
felt  this ;  and  that  with  him  it  now  rested  whether 
or  not  the  privileges  so  long  contested,  the  rights  so 
long  misunderstood,  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
should  win  at  last  their  assured  consummation  and 
acknowledgment.  In  the  speeches  of  Pym  the 
true  point  is  to  be  recognised  on  which  the  vindica- 
tion of  Strafford's  death  turns.  The  defence  of  the 
accused  was  technical,  and  founded  on  rules  of  evi- 
dence, and  legal  constructions  of  statutes,  which, 
though  clearly  defined  since,  were  in  that  day  re- 


^  Memorials,  43. 
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CHAP.  VI.  cognised  doubtfall}^,  and  frequently  exceeded.  The 
defence  of  the  accusers,  if  they  are  indeed  to  be  put 
upon  their  defence  before  a  posterity  for  whose  rights 
they  hazarded  all  things,  rests  upon  a  principle 
which  was  implanted  in  man  when  he  was  born, 
and  which  no  age  can  deaden  or  obscure.  "  My 
Lords,"  said  Pym,  "  we  charge  him  with  nothing 
but  what  the  law  in  every  man's  breast  condemns, 
the  light  of  nature,  the  light  of  common  reason,  the 
rules  of  common  societv."  ^ 

The  Commons  now  changed  their  course  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  impeachment  a  bill  of  attainder, 
which  was  ultimately  carried  through  both  houses.'' 
Charles  endeavoured  to  save  the  life  of  his  Minister, 
but  at  length  yielded  to  the  exigency  of  the  case, 
and  basely  sacrificed  his  honour  to  the  advancement 


IS  execu- 


H 

tion  and  cha 
racter. 


y  Forster's  Life  of  Strafford,  396. 

'  Much  has  been  written  against 
the  course  adopted  bv  the  Com- 
mons on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Hal- 
lam  has  examined  the  subject  with 
his  usual  impartiality,  and  his 
judgment  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  passage :  "  If  we 
pay  such  regard  to  the  principles 
of  clemency  and  moderation,  and 
of  adherence  to  fixed  rules  of  law, 
as  to  pass  some  censure  on  this 
deviation  from  them  in  the  at- 
tainder of  Lord  Strafford,  we  must 
not  yield  to  the  clamorous  invec- 
tives of  his  admirers,  or  treat  the 
prosecution  as  a  scandalous  and 
flagitious  excess  of  party  ven- 
geance. Look  round  the  nations 
of  the  globe,  and  say  in  what  age 
or  country  would  such  a  man  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies, without  paying  the  forfeit 
of  his  offences  against  the  com- 
monwealth with  his  life?  They 
who  grasp  at  arbitrary  power,  they 
who  make  their  fellow  citizens 
tremble  before  them,  they  who 
gratifj-  a  selfish  pride,  by  the  hu- 


miliation and  servitude  of  man- 
kind, have  always  played  a  deep 
strike ;  and  the  more  invidious 
and  intolerable  has  been  their  pre- 
eminence, their  fall  has  been  more 
destructive,  and  their  punishment 
more  exemplary.  Something  be- 
yond the  retirement  or  the  dis- 
missal of  such  ministers  has  seemed 
necessary  *  to  absolve  the  gods,' 
and  furnish  history  with  an  a\vful 
lesson  of  retribution.  The  spon- 
taneous instinct  of  nature  has 
called  for  the  axe  and  the  gibbet 
against  such  capital  delinquents. 
If  then  we  blame  in  some  measure 
the  sentence  against  Strafford,  it 
is  not  for  his  sake,  but  for  that  of 
the  laws  on  which  he  trampled, 
and  of  the  liberty  which  he  be- 
trayed. He  died  justly  before 
God  and  man,  though  we  may 
deem  the  precedent  dangerous, 
and  the  better  course  of  a  magna- 
nimous lenity  unwisely  rejected  ; 
and  in  condemning  the  bill  of  at- 
tainder we  cannot  look  upon  it  as 
a  crime."    Const.  Hist.  ii.  152. 
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of  his  interests.    "Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  chap. vi. 
nor  in  the  sons  of  men,"  said  the  disappointed  Straf- 
ford,  when  assured  that  the  master  whom  he  had  so  i. 
zealously  served  had  assented  to  his  death,  "  for  in 
them  there  is  no  salvation."    He  was  executed  on 
the  12th  May,  1641,  and  maintained  to  the  very  last 
the  same  high  and  fearless  bearing  which  had  dis- 
tinguished him  through  life.    His  character  is  writ- 
ten in  the  history  of  his  administration.    He  w^as 
the  creature  of  prerogative,  and  the  sworn  enem}^  of 
freedom,  who  sighed  with  intense  desire  to  realize 
in  his  native  country  the  most  absolute  form  of  des- 
potism/ Even  those  who  opposed  the  bill  of  attainder 
acknowledged  his  unparalleled  guilt.    "  I  am  still 
the  same  in  my  opinions  and  affections  as  unto  the 
Earl  of  Strafford,"  said  Lord  Digby,  who  had  sup- 
ported the  impeachment,  but  was  hostile  to  the 
attainder ;  "  I  confidently  believe  him  to  be  the 
most  dangerous  Minister,  the  most  insupportable  to 
free  subjects,  that  can  be  charactered.    I  believe  his 
practices  in  themselves  as  high,  as  tyrannical,  as 
any  subject  ever  ventured  on  ;  and  the  malignity  of 
them  hugely  aggravated  by  those  rare  abilities  of 

*  "  I  know  no  reason  then,"  he  to  start  aside  for  such  panic  fears 
writes  to  Laud,  from  Ireland,  in  such  fantastic  apparitions,  as  ^ 
December  1633,  "  but  you  may  Prynne  or  an  Elliot  shall  set  up, 
as  well  rule  the  common  lawyers  were  the  meanest  folly  in  the 
in  England,  as  I,  poor  beagle,  do  world;  that  the  debts  of  the  crown 
here  ;  and  yet  that  I  do,  and  will  taken  off,  you  may  govern  as  you 
do,  in  all  that  concerns  my  mas-  please;  and  mostresolutel  am  that  , 
ter's  service,  upon  the  peril  of  my  work  may  be  done,  without  bor- 
head.    I  am  confident  that  the  rowing  any  help  forth  of  the  King's 
King,  being  pleased  to  set  himself  lodgings,  and  that  is  as  downright 
in  the  business,  is  able,  by  his  a  peccatum  ex  te  Israel  as  ever 
wisdom  and  ministers,  to  carry  was,  if  all  this  be  not  effected  with 
any  just  and  honourable  action  speed  and  ease."  Strafford's  Let- 
through  all  imaginary  opposition,  ters,  i.  173. 
for  real  there  can  be  none ;  that 
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CHAP.  vi.  his,  whereof  God  had  given  him  the  use,  but  the 
devil  the  application.    In  a  word,  I  believe  him  to 

CHARLES  _         .11    1  1  1   ^  11 

I.  be  still  that  grand  apostate  to  the  Commonwealth, 
who  must  not  expect  to  be  pardoned  in  this  world, 
till  he  be  dispatched  to  the  other."  ^ 

mentofLaud.  StraiFord  was  not  the  only  Minister  of  the 
King  against  whom  the  Commons  instituted 
proceedings.  Secretary  Windebank,  and  the  Lord 
Keeper  Finch,  consulted  their  safety  by  departing 
the  kingdom ;  Dr.  Wren,  bishop  of  Ely,  was  first 
bailed,  and  afterwards  committed  to  prison,  where 
he  was  unrighteously  detained  without  being  brought 
to  trial  till  1659;  and  several  others  incurred  the 
displeasure,  and  were  variously  punished  by  the 
now  dominant  Parliament.*"  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  Laud  should  escape,  while  such  minor 
instruments  of  tyranny  and  superstition  were  marked 
out  for  justice.  Without  awakening  the  fear  which 
Strafford  inspired,  he  was  regarded  with  equal  ab- 
horrence, and  was  doomed  to  encounter,  though  by 
slower  steps,  the  same  unhappy  fate.  On  the  18th 
of  December  it  was  resolved  by  the  Lower  House  to 
accuse  the  archbishop  of  high  treason,  and  Denzil 
Mollis,  brother-in-law  to  the  Earl  of  StraiFord,  was  ♦ 
appointed  to  carry  the  impeachment  to  the  Lords. 
The  Scotch  Commissioners  also  accused  him  as  an 
incendiary,  and  he  was  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod."*  Fourteen 

Feb.  26, 1641.  artlclcs  were  subsequently  preferred  against  him  by 
the  Commons,  to  which  he  briefly  replied,  and  was 


^  Pari.  Hist.  ii.  760.  Laud's  Diary,  60.  Troubles 

Mbid.  082,680,698,725.  Rush-  and  Trial,  86,144.  Rushwortli, 
worth,  iii.  318—340.  iii.  123.    Nalson,  i.  GDI. 
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then  ordered  by  the  Lords  to  be  removed  on  the  chap.  vi. 
1st  of  March  to  the  Tower/    Here  he  remained 

CHARLES 

unnoticed,  and  almost  forgotten,  till  1643,  when  his  i. 
prosecution  was  revived  under  circumstances  which 
sealed  his  fate. 


e  Rush  worth,  iii.  195—202.    Land's  Diary,  60,   61.  Heyhn's 
Laud,  465— 4G8. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Prisoners  released — Popular  feeling  against  the  Hierarchy — Opposed 

by  the  Lords,  but  connived  at  by  the  Commons — Triennial  Bill — Bill 
for  the  Continuance  of  Parliament — Courts  of  Star  Chamber  and 
High  Commission  abolished — Religious  Policy  of  the  Patriots — State 
of  Religion — Committee  for  scandalous  Ministers — Charges  against 
it — Unpopularity  of  the  Bishops — Commons'  Votes  to  exclude  the 
Clergy  from  Commissions  of  the  Peace — Bill  to  exclude  the  Bishops 
from  Parliament — Reasons  of  the  Commons  in  support  of  the  Bill — 
Reasons  against  the  Bill — Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Bishoprics — Com- 
mittee of  Innovations — Archbishop  Usher's  Scheme. 


CHAP,  While  Parliament  thus  proceeded  in  punish- 
ing  the  delinquent  servants  of  the  Crown,  it  was 

CHARLES  not  unmindful  of  those  who  had  suffered  from  their 
^'      crimes.     Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  re- 

Prisoners  leased  from  his  confinement  on  the  sixteenth  of 
November;  and,  by  a  resolution  passed  on  the 
seventh,  Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bastwick,  were  re- 
called from  their  distant  and  solitary  prisons.  Their 
journey  through  the  country  was  one  continued 
triumph.  The  inhabitants  of  ever}^  town  met  them 
on  their  approach,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  was 
ominous  of  the  future,  and  clearly  proved  the 
general  alienation  of  the  public  mind  from  the 
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government  and  Ministers  of  Charles/  Several  chap 
others  were  released  about  the  same  time,  amono-st 


VII. 


whom  were  Leighton,  Lilburne,  and  Brewer,  the  charles 
last  of  whom  had  been  imprisoned  fourteen  years.^ 

The  tide  of  popular  feelino-  now  set  in  strono;ly  Popular  fed- 

^    .  mi      in?  against  the 

against  the  bishops   and   their  adherents.    The  Hierarchy, 
churches  assigned  to   the   Scotch   divines  were 
crowded  to  excess,  and  the  more  regular  and  ortho-  • 
dox  clergy  could  scarcely  officiate  according  to  law 
v/ithout  interruption.    Serious  dangers  were  to  be 


»  Racket's  Williams,  part  2, 
p.  138.  Rushworth,  iii.  20,  228. 
Nalson,  i.  570.  Pr^Tine  gives  the 
following  account  of  liis  own  and 
Burton's  entrance  into  London. 
"  The  next  morning  early  multi- 
tudes of  their  friends  from  London 
and  elsewhere,  met  them  at 
Stanes,  and  came  flocking  into 
them  afresh  every  foot,  till  they 
came  to  Brainford,  where  they 
dmed.  All  the  way  from  Stanes 
to  Brainford  was  ver}"  full  of 
people,  which  came  to  meet  and 
welcome  them  into  England,  some 
in  coaches,  others  on  horseback, 
others  on  foot.  After  dinner  they 
took  horse  for  London,  riding 
both  together ;  but  the  way  be- 
tween Brainford  and  London, 
though  broad,  was  so  full  of 
coaches,  horses,  and  people  to 
congratulate  their  return,  that 
they  were  forced  to  make  stops, 
and  could  not  ride  scarce  one 
mile  an  hour,  so  that  it  was  almost 
night  ere  they  came  to  Charing 
Cross,  when  they  encountered 
such  a  world  of  people  in  the 
streets  that  they  could  hardly 
pass  them ;  the  City  ]\Larshai, 
when  they  came  into  the  Old 
Bailey,  being  forced  to  make  way 
for  them  with  his  horse  troop ; 
the  crowd  of  people  was  so  great 
that  they  were  near  three  hours 
in  passing  from  Charing  Cross  to 
their  lodgings  in  the  City,  having 


torches  carried  to  light  them  when 
it  grew  dark.  The  people  were 
so  extraordinarily  joyful  of  their 
return,  that  they  rang  the  bells  in 
most  places  they  passed  for  jo}-  ; 
ran  to  salute  and  shake  them  by 
the  hands,  crying  out  with  one 
unanimous  shout.  Welcome  home, 
welcome  home,  God  blefts  you,  God 
Uess  you,  God  he  thanked  for  your 
return,  and  the  like ;  yea,  they 
strewed  the  ways  where  they  rode 
with  herbs,  and  flowers ;  and, 
running  to  their  gardens,  brought 
roaemarys  and  hays  thence,  which 
tlieygave  to  them  and  the  company 
that  rode  with  them  into  London, 
who  were  estimated  to  be  about 
one  hundred  coaches,  man^-  of 
them  having  six  horses  apiece, 
and  at  least  two  thousand  horse  ; 
those  on  foot  being  innumerable. 
The  day  they  came  from  Egham 
into  London,  the  sun  arose  most 
gloriously  upon  them  soon  after 
they  came  out  of  their  inn,  with- 
out any  cloud,  (which  they  both 
observed),  and  so  continued  shin- 
ing all  the  day,  without  interposi- 
tion of  any  obstacle  to  eclipse  its 
rays,  so  as  heaven  and  earth  con- 
spired together  to  smile  upon 
them,  and  to  congratulate  their 
safe  returns  from  their  bonds  and 
exiles."  Prelates'  Tvranny,  113 
—115. 

"  Nalson,  511,  512,  570,  799. 
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CHAP,  apprehended,  from  the  violence  with  which  the 
populace  sought  to  demolish  the  memorials  of  super- 
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CHARLES  stition  recently  introduced.  Such  outrages  have 
usually  dishonoured  the  earlier  stages  of  revolution, 
whether  political  or  religious,  and  were  therefore 
especially  to  be  anticipated  in  the  present  case, 
when  the  public  mind  was  exulting  in  its  escape 
from  episcopal  tyranny  and  civil  despotism.  That 
an  unlettered  multitude,  however  upright  in  their 
views,  should,  under  such  circumstances,  be  guilty 
of  excesses  injurious  to  their  cause,  and  to  be  con- 
demned by  posterity,  is  what  the  condition  of 
human  nature,  and  the  history  of  previous  revolu- 
tions, would  lead  us  to  expect. 
Opposed  by  Information  having  been  brought  to  the  Lords, 
bulconSved  ^^c  disordcrs  which  had  recently  happened  in 
Commons,  scveral  churches,  they  issued  an  order  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect,  "That  the  divine  service  be  performed 
as  it  is  appointed  by  the  acts  of  parliament  of  this 
realm  ;  and  all  such  as  shall  disturb  this  wholesome 
ord-er,  shall  be  severely  punished,  according  to  the 
laws ;  and  the  parsons,  vicars,  and  curates,  in 
several  parishes,  shall  forbear  to  introduce  any  rites 
or  ceremonies  that  may  give  offence,  otherwise  than 
those  which  are  established  by  the  laws  of  the 
land."*"  But  such  edicts  were  powerless  in  the  pre- 
sent excited  state  of  the  public  mind.  It  was  not 
perhaps  in  human  legislation  wholly  to  repress  the 
headstrong  and  impetuous  passions  which  broke 
loose  upon  society.  The  restraints  of  authority 
were  despised  ;  the  monuments  of  ancient  supersti- 
tion or  piety  were  treated  with  contempt ;  and,  in 


Nalson,  i.  800.    Neal,  ii.  339. 
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the  irrepressible  exultation  arising  from  the  con-  chap. 
sciousness  of  present  freedom,  the  security  of  the 
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future  was  neglected.  It  must  also  be  acknow-  Charles 
ledged,  that  the  lower  house  rather  encouraged  than 
otherwise  the  demonstration  of  popular  feeling. 
It  had  hitherto  succeeded  in  its  patriotic 
labours,  through  the  unbounded  confidence  which 
the  nation  was  known  to  exercise  in  its  integrity 
and  wisdom.  The  slightest  reaction  on  the  part  of 
the  people  would  have  incapacitated  it  for  further 
usefulness,  and  have  left  its  leaders  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Crown.  They  were  therefore  obliged  to  con- 
nive at  excesses  which  they  could  not  approve,  and 
to  expose  themselves  to  the  charge  of  favouring 
popular  tumults,  in  order  that  they  might  establish 
the  supremacy  of  law."* 

The  power  of  the  Parliament  was  now  for  a  season  Triennial 
omnipotent;   and    on   the  first  measures  which  ^"'p^'"^" 
were  carried  its  fame  principally  rests.    Early  in.  January  19. 
the  session  a  bill  was  introduced  for  the  more  fre- 
quent calling  of  parliaments,  which  enacted  that 
the  national  council  should  meet  every  third  year, 
and  made  provision  for  its  being  summoned  in  case 
the  proper  authorities  neglected  their  duty.  It 
eventually  passed  both  houses,  and  was  reluctantly  February  is. 
assented  to  by  the  King.^ 

A  bolder  and  more  questionable  measure  was  bih  for  the 
subsequently  carried,  which  effected  a  momentous  o?the".t 
revolution  in  the  government,  and  became  the 
source  of  innumerable   evils.    The  parliamen- 
tary leaders,  ever  active  and  vigilant,  discovered 
a  plot  on  the  part  of  the  King's  adherents,  to  bring 

1  May,  75.    May,  G7.  Pari.  Hist.  ii.  702—710.    *  Rushworth, 
iii.  145—149. 
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CHAP,  up  the  army  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
awing the  national  representatives.     The  danger 
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CHARLES  was  imminent,  and  could  only  be  warded  off  by 
^'  some  decisive  measure.  Unhappily  for  the  consti- 
tution and  liberties  of  the  country,  it  was  met  by  a 
bill  against  the  dissolution  of  the  present  parlia- 
ment without  its  own  consent ;  which  was  resolved 
on,  and  carried  through  the  two  houses,  in  an 
almost  incredibly  short  time.    Two   days  after- 

*^^y  wards  it  received  the  royal  assent,  together  with  the 
bill  for  the  execution  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford.^  The 
King's  "  ready  acquiescence  in  this  bill,  far  more 
dangerous  than  any  of  those  at  which  he  demurred, 
can  only  be  ascribed  to  his  own  shame,  and  the 
Queen's  consternation  at  the  discovery  of  the  late 
plot;  and  thus  we  trace  again  the  calamities  of 
Charles  to  their  two  great  sources,  his  want  of 
judgment  in  affairs,  and  of  good  faith  towards  his 
people."^ 

coumof        fi^Q  King:  evinced  e-reater  reluctance  in  assent- 

fetarCnamber  c5  o 

and  High     jjjg:  to  two  bills  for  the  abolition  of  the  Courts  of 

Commission  ^ 

abolished.  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission.  These  tri- 
bunals had  been  amongst  the  most  efficient  bul- 
warks of  his  tyranny,  and  were  therefore  endeared 
.  to  Charles,  who  never  relinquished  the  means  of 
oppression  without  regret.  But  the  constitutional 
party  wisely  insisted  on  their  being  surrendered. 
A  money  bill  was  associated  with  the  Acts  for  their 
extinction,  to  render  them  more  acceptable  to  the 
King,  who  was  requested  by  the  two  houses  to  give 


'  Pari.  Hist.  ii.  784—787.  May,  supported  tliis  bill.    Hallam,  ii. 

66.    Mr.  Hyde  and  Lord  Falk-  155. 

land,  together  with  other  mode-  s  Hallam,  ii.  156. 
rate  members  of  the  lower  house, 
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his  assent  without  delay.    Charles,  however,  had  chap. 
not  yet  determined  on  his  course,  and  he  therefore  ' 
passed  the  money  bill  on  the  day  that  he  received  charles 
the  message  of  his  parliament,  but  required  time 
for  the  consideration  of  their  other  measures.  Great 
dissatisfaction  was  thus  produced  in  the  lower  House 
which  being  reported  to  the  Monarch,  aroused  his 
fears,  and  induced  him  to  comply  with  their  demand.  Juiy  5. 
Thus  was  effected,  by  peaceful  and  constitutional 
means,  one  of  the  most  important  triumphs  which 
the  history  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  records. 
So  complete  was  the  victory  that  no  attempt  has 
subsequently  been  made  to  remodel  these  anomalous 
institutions.    Posterity  has  confirmed  the  judgment 
passed  on  them  by  the  Long  Parliament ;  and  all 
classes  now  unite  in  pronouncing  them  to  be  foreign 
from  the  spirit,  and  hostile  to  the  practical  working 
of  the  British  Constitution.^ 

While  these  important  measures  were  devised  Religious 
for  preserving  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  the  atten-  patriots, 
tion  of  Parliament  was  energetically  directed  to  the 
state  of  religion.  Politics  and  religion  w^ere  inti- 
mately blended  in  the  discussions  of  this  celebrated 
assembly  ;  and  unitedly  contributed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  two  parties  which  were  soon  to  divide 
the  kingdom,  and  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  that  con- 
tention, the  consequences  of  which  have  not  yet 
been  fully  realized.  The  propriety  of  parliamentary 
enactments  in  aid  of  religion  was  yet  universally 
admitted  ;  and  the  best  friends  of  the  latter,  con- 
sequently, directed  their  efforts  to  a  more  equitable 

»»  Rusliworth,  iii.  279,  283,  803,     324,  327.  Pari.  Hist.  ii.  853—856. 
304,  307.    Nalsoii,  ii.  2^8,  271, 
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CHAP,  and  Christian-like  administration  of  church  affairs. 
Instead  of  relinquishing  the  power  of  interference, 


CHARLES  as  an  unwarrantable  and  injurious  assumption,  they 
^*  sought  to  remedy  the  evils  which  accrued  from 
the  vicious  administration  of  Laud,  and  to  infuse  a 
more  healthy  and  vigorous  tone  into  the  languid 
frame  of  the  hierarchy.  They  thus  became  the  in- 
struments of  important  benefits  to  the  nation  ;  but 
those  benefits  were  temporary,  and  were  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  mischievous  consequences 
which  speedily  ensued.  Had  the  patriots  of  that 
day  taken  another  step  in  advance  of  the  public 
mind,  by  enfranchising  Christianity  from  the  de- 
grading trammels  of  a  state  alliance,  they  would 
have  increased  a  hundred-fold  their  claims  on  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  mankind.  Subsequent 
evils  would  thus  have  been  avoided,  religion  would 
have  been  preserved  from  a  thousand  reproaches, 
and  the  achievement  now  reserved  for  some  future 
day  would  have  crowned  with  yet  brighter  glory 
this  illustrious  period  of  our  history.  But,  instead 
of  indulging  unavailing  lamentations,  it  is  the  part 
of  an  honest  and  candid  mind  to  judge  the  men 
of  that  day  by  the  standard  of  their  own  times, 
rather  than  by  the  more  enlightened  and  scriptural 
views  which  have  subsequently  been  broached. 
State  of  re-  Thc  irrcHgious  state  of  the  country  loudly  called 
cfmmeice-''  foi"  somc  dccislvc  measures.  Laud's  policy  had  in- 
undated the  Church  with  a  class  of  ignorant  and 
secularized  Clergy,  whose  only  title  to  preferment 
was  an  unscrupulous  compliance  with  his  supersti- 
tious innovations.  Their  influence  was  fatal  to  the 
piety  of  their  hearers,  and  engendered  a  spirit  of 
hostility  to  true  religion,  under  whatever  form  it 
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was  discovered.  Had  the  present  course  of  things  chap. 
been  permitted  to  continue  a  few  years  longer,  re- .  ^ 
ligion  would  have  existed  merely  in  name.  It  yet  charles 
lingered  in  the  dwellings  of  the  puritans,  but  could  ^* 
only  have  been  protected  in  these — its  last  retreats — 
by  the  special  interposition  of  its  divine  author. 
"Where  I  was  bred,  before  1640,"  says  Richard 
Baxter,  "  which  was  in  diverse  places,  I  knew  not 
one  presbyterian  clergyman,  and  but  three  or  four 
nonconforming  ministers.  Till  Mr.  Ball  wrote  in 
favour  of  the  liturgy,  and  against  Canne,  Allen, 
&c.,  and  till  Mr.  Burton  published  his  '  Protesta- 
tion Protested,'  I  never  thought  what  presbytery 
or  independenc}'  was,  nor  ever  spake  with  a  man  * 
who  seemed  to  know  it.  In  the  place  where  I  first 
lived,  and  the  country  about,  the  people  were  of 
two  sorts.  The  generality  seemed  to  mind  nothing 
seriously  but  the  body  and  the  world  ;  they  went  to 
church,  and  could  answer  the  parson  in  responses, 
and  then  to  dinner,  and  then  to  play.  They  never 
prayed  in  their  families ;  but  some  of  them,  on 
going  to  bed,  would  say  over  the  creed  and  the 
Lord's  prayer,  and  some  of  them  the  Hail  Mary. 
They  read  not  the  Scriptures,  nor  any  good  book  or 
catechism  ;  few  of  them  indeed  could  read,  or  had, 
a  bible.  They  were  of  two  ranks ;  the  greater  part 
were  good  husbands,  as  they  called  them,  and 
minded  nothing  but  their  business  or  interest  in  the 
wwld;  the  rest  were  drunkards.  Most  were 
swearers,  though  they  were  not  all  equally  gross  : 
both  sorts  seemed  utter  strangers  to  any  more  of 
religion  than  I  have  named,  though  some  hated  it 
more  than  others. 

^'The  other  sort  were  such  as  had  their  consciences 
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CHAP,   awakened  to  some  regard  for  God,  and  their  ever- 

.   lasting  state ;  and,  according  to  the  various  mea- 

CHARLES  sures  of  their  understanding,  did  speak  and  live  as 
serious  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  would  inquire 
what  was  duty,  and  what  was  sin,  and  how  to  please 
God  and  make  sure  of  salvation;  and  make  this 
their  business  and  interest,  as  the  rest  did  the 
world.  They  read  the  Scriptures,  and  such  books 
as  the  "  Practice  of  Piety,"  "  Dent's  Plain  Man's 
Pathway,"  and  Dod  on  the  Commandments," 
&c.  They  used  to  pray  in  their  families,  and 
alone ;  some  w4th  the  book,  and  some  without. 
They  would  not  swear,  nor  curse,  nor  take  God's 
name  in  vain.  They  would  go  to  the  next  parish 
church  to  hear  a  sermon,  when  they  had  none  at 
their  own  ;  and  would  read  the  Scriptures  on  the 
Lord's  day,  when  others  were  playing.  There  were, 
where  I  lived,  about  the  number  of  two  or  three 
families  in  twenty,  which,  by  the  rest,  were  called 
puritans,  and  derided  as  hypocrites,  and  precisians, 
that  would  take  on  them  to  be  holy,  yet  hardly  one, 
if  any  of  them,  ever  scrupled  conformity,  and  they 
were  godly,  conformable  ministers,  whom  they  went 
from  home  to  hear.  These  ministers,  being  the 
ablest  preachers,  and  men  of  serious  piety,  were 
also  the  objects  of  vulgar  obloquy,  as  puritans  and 
precisians. 

"  This  being  the  condition  of  the  vulgar  where  I 
was,  when  I  came  into  the  acquaintance  of  many 
persons  of  honour  and  power,  and  reputed  learning, 
I  found  the  same  seriousness  in  religion,  as  in  some 
few  before  described,  and  the  same  daily  scorn  of 
that  sort  of  men  in  others,  but  differently  clothed  ; 
for  these  would  talk  more  bitterly,  but  yet  with  a 
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greater  show  of  reason,  against  the  others,  than  the  chap. 
ignorant  country  people  did.    They  would,  also,  ^ 


sometimes  talk  of  certain  opinions  in  religion,  and  charles 
some  of  them  would  use  part  of  the  common  prayer 
in  their  houses ;  others  of  them  would  swear  though 
seldom,  and  these  small  oaths,  and  lived  soberly  and 
civilly.  But  serious  talk  of  God  or  godliness,  as  that 
which  tended  to  search  and  reform  the  heart  and  life, 
and  prepare  for  the  life  to  come,  they  would  at  least 
be  very  averse  to  hear,  if  not  deride  as  puritanical."^ 


»  Trae  History  of  Councils  En- 
larf^ed,  91.  Speaking  of  a  period 
somewhat  earlier,  Baxter  gives  a 
similar  account  of  the  religious 
condition  of  the  community.  "  We 
lived  in  a  country,"  he  says,  refer- 
ing  to  his  younger  days,  "  that  had 
but  little  preaching  at  all.  In  the 
village  where  I  was  born  there 
were  four  readers  successively,  in 
six  years  time,  ignorant  men,  and 
two  of  them  immoral  in  their  lives ; 
who  were  all  my  school  masters. 
In  the  village  where  my  father 
lived  there  was  a  reader  of  about 
eighty  years  of  age,  that  never 
preached,  and  had  two  churches, 
about  twenty  miles  distant ;  his 
ej'e  sight  failing  him,  he  said  com- 
mon prayer  without  book ;  but 
for  the  reading  of  the  Psalms  and 
Chapters  he  got  a  common  thresher 
and  day-labourer  one  year,  and  a 
tailor  another  year  (for  the  clerk 
could  not  read  well)  ;  and  at  last 
he  had  a  kinsman  of  his  own  (the 
excellentest  stage  player  in  all  the 
country,  and  a  good  gamester  and 
good  fellow),  that  got  orders^  and 
supplied  one  of  his  places.  After 
him  another  younger  kinsman, 
that  could  write  and  read,  got 
orders ;  and  at  the  same  time 
another  neighbour's  son,  that  had 
been  a  wliile  at  school,  turned 
minister,  and  who  would  needs 
go  further  than  the  rest,  ventured 
to  preach  (and  after  got  a  living 
in  Staffordshire),  and  when  he 


had  been  a  preacher  about  twelve 
or  sixteen  years,  he  was  fain  to 
give  over,  it  being  discovered  that 
his  orders  were  forged  by  the  same 
ingenious  stage  player.  After  him 
another  neighbour's  son  took  or- 
ders, when  lie  had  been  awhile  an 
attorney's  clerk,  and  a  common 
drunkard,  and  tippled  himself  into 
so  great  poverty  that  he  had  no 
other  way  to  live ;  it  was  feared 
that  he  and  more  of  them  came 
by  their  orders  the  same  way  with 
the  forementioned  person  ;  these 
were  the  schoolmasters  of  my 
youth  (except  two  of  them),  who 
read  common  prayer  on  Sundays 
and  liolydays,  and  taught  school 
and  tippled  on  the  week  days, 
and  whipped  the  boys  when  they 
were  drunk,  so  that  we  changed 
them  very  oft.  Within  a  few  miles 
about  us  were  near  a  dozen  more 
ministers,  that  were  near  eighty 
years  old  apiece,  and  never 
preached  :  poor  ignorant  readers, 
and  most  of  them  of  scandalous 
lives:  only  three  or  four  constant, 
competent  preachers  lived  near 
us,  and  those  (though  conformable 
all  save  one)  were  the  common 
marks  of  the  people's  obloquy  and 
reproach,  and  any  that  had  but 
gone  to  hear  them  when  he  had 
no  preaching  at  home,  was  made 
the  derision  of  the  vulgar  rabble 
under  the  odious  name  of  a  puri- 
tan."   Silvester's  Baxter,  p.  i. 
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CHAP.       Three  davs  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
VII  • 

'  several  committees  were  appointed  by  the  Lower 

CHARLES  House,  one  of  which  was  for  religion.  Petitions 

^"     from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  immediately^  pre- 

committee    seutcd,  complaiuing  of  an  entire  dearth  of  religious 

for  scandalous  .  •         ^  p      i  •  • 

ministers,  insti'uction,  oT  01  the  notorious  incompetency  or 
vicious  conduct  of  those  who  administered  it.  A 
sub-committee  was  consequently  appointed  to  con- 
sider how  there  may  be  preaching  ministers  set  up 
where  there  are  none ;  how  they  may  be  maintained 
where  there  is  no  maintenance,  and  all  other  things 
of  that  nature  :  also  to  inquire  of  the  true  grounds 
and  causes  of  the  great  scarcity  of  preaching  minis- 
ters throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  to  consider  of 
some  way  of  removing  of  scandalous  ministers,  and 
putting  others  in  their  place."  To  facilitate  the 
objects  of  this  committee,  the  knights  and  burgesses 
in  parliament  were  ordered  to  inform  the  House 
within  six  weeks  of  the  religious  condition  of  their 
respective  counties  and  boroughs.  Mr.  White  was 
chairman  both  of  the  grand  committee  and  of  this 
sub-committee,  which  was  called  indifferently  the 
committee  for  preaching,  or  for  scandalous  minis- 
ters. It  is  now  generally  known  by  the  latter  appel- 
lation. Its  jurisdiction  was  gradually  enlarged; — 
the  House,  devolving  on  it  from  time  to  time 
additional  labours,  for  which  new  powers  were  re- 
quired. On  the  20th  of  March,  1641,  it  was  directed 
to  draw  up  a  bill  against  scandalous  ministers,  and 
to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  sending 
commissions  into  the  counties  to  examine  such. 
And  on  the  6th  of  the  following  month  it  was  re- 
ferred to  them  "  to  consider  of  the  state  of  hospitals 
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and  free  schools,  and  the  misemployment  and  abuses  chap. 
of  the  revenues  and  government."  ^ 


The  immense  number  of  petitions  and  complaints  charles 
with  which  their  table  was  crowded,  at  length  in-  ^* 
duced  the  committee  to  divide  into  several  smaller  charges 
bodies,  for  the  more  prompt  dispatch  of  business,  committee. 
These  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  their  respec- 
tive chairman,  and  were  known  as  Mr. White's  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Corbet's,  Sir  Robert  Harlow's,  and  Sir 
Edward  Deering's.'  The  necessity  which  existed 
for  such  a  subdivision  of  labour,  clearly  proves  that 
a  vast  number  of  clergymen  must  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  scrutiny  of  this  committee.  The 
royalist  writers  loudly  complain  of  injustice  and 
cruelty,  and  charge  the  members  of  the  committee 
with  having  entered  on  their  functions  resolved  to 
deprive,  and  in  every  way  to  annoy,  the  conforming 
clergy.  If  their  representations  are  to  be  received, 
the  judgment  generally  formed  of  the  religions  chs,- 
racter  of  the  two  parties  must  be  instantly  reversed, 
and  the  men  of  principle,  of  sound  religious  views, 
and  of  ministerial  fidelity,  must  be  sought  exclusively 
amongst  those,  who  have  hitherto  been  regarded  by 
impartial  men  as  possessed  of  little  more  than  their 
loyalty  to  insure  respect.  An  opportunity  of  inves- 
tigating the  correctness  of  the  charges  preferred 
against  this  committee  will  subsequently  occur.  It 

h  Nalson,  i.  691.  Walker's  Suf-  great  reliance,  says  that  the  com- 

ferings  of  the  Clergy,  Part  i.  63.  mittee  was  appointed  on  the  12th, 

These  writers  agree  in  assigning  and  originally  consisted  of  forty 

the  formation  of  this  committee  to  persons,  but  that  during  the  fol- 

the  19th  of  December,  1640,  but  lowing  week  it  was  increased  to 

differ  in  the  list  which  they  give  eighty.    Hist,  of  Commonwealth, 

of  its  members.     Nalson  makes  i.  49. 

the  number  to  be  forty,  and  Walker  i  Nalson,  ii.  245.  Walker  s  Siif- 

sixty-two.  Mr.  Godwin,  on  whose  fcrings,  part  i.  Go. 
accuracy  in  minute  points  I  place 
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CHAP,  will  then  probably  appear  that  while  some  errors 
_____  were  committed,  and  a  few  false  judgments  were 
CHARLES  pronounced,  their  general  proceedings  were  guided 
by  a  sincere  regard  for  the  interests  of  religion,  and 
conduced  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  its  extension- 
In  proportion  to  the  corrupt  state  of  the  clergy  must 
have  been  the  degree  of  suffering  involved  in  a  faith- 
ful discharge  of  the  duties  committed  to  their  charge. 
Nor  will  an  enlightened  mind  in  duly  appreciating 
the  benefits  which  resulted  from  their  labours 
fail  to  regret  the  mass  of  sorrow  which  it  entailed. 
Unpopularity  Thc  cpiscopal  bcncli  now  constituted  the  promi- 
ofthe  bishops,  j^gj^^  object  of  attack  both  within  the  House  and 
throughout  the  nation.  From  the  commencement 
of  this  parliament  a  settled  determination  had  been 
evinced  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  bishops,  and  to 
confine  them  more  strictly  to  the  discharge  of  their 
spiritual  functions.  The  moderate,  as  well  as  the 
ultra  members  of  the  constitutional  party  denounced 
their  recent  proceedings,  and  called  for  some  legis- 
lative enactment  to  guard  the  nation  from  the  con- 
sequences of  their  flagitious  policy.  But  while  the 
more  calm  and  reflecting  of  the  parliamentary  lead- 
ers distinguished  between  the  bishops  and  their  order 
— defending  the  latter,  while  they  condemned  the 
former — the  mass  of  the  community  lost  sight  of 
this  distinction,  and  involved  in  one  sweeping  cen- 
sure the  ambitious  churchman  and  his  ecclesiastical 
office.  Within  the  walls  of  parliament,  however, 
there  were  originally  but  few  who  contemplated  any 
thing  more  than  a  reformation  of  the  episcopal  order. 
They  wished  to  reduce  the  bishops  from  the  rank 
of  nobles  to  that  of  presidents  over  the  clergy,  and 
to  see  them  invested  with  moral  influence  rather 
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than  with  secular  wealth  and  dignities.  Some  few  chap 
men  undoubtedly  there  were  in  the  House  at  this 


YII. 


period,  whose  views  extended  farther  than  this,  charles 
Their  numbers  were  inconsiderable,  but  their  talents 
and  character  gave  them  weight,  and  enabled  them 
finally  to  triumph  over  the  difficulties  of  their  po- 
sition. It  was  their  province  to  watch  the  course  of 
events,  and  to  improve  every  circumstance  which 
transpired.  Men  of  less  sagacity  and  practical  wis- 
dom would  have  precluded  the  possibility  of  success 
by  a  premature  disclosure  of  their  views ;  but  these 
master-spirits,  looking  down  upon  the  tumult  and 
complexity  of  human  passions,  sought  to  render  the 
errors  of  their  opponents,  and  the  half-heartedness 
of  timid  friends,  subservient  to  their  more  enlarged 
and  enlightened  policy. 

The  disfavour  with  which  the  Commons  re- votes  of  the 
garded  the  secular  occupations  of  the  clergy,  was  exclude  the 
displayed  very  early  in  the  session,  on  a  petition  commissi*OTs 
being   presented  by  the  inhabitants   of  Wood- &c!''*^*'^^'^' 
church,  in   Kent,    against   their  minister,  Mr. 
Edward  Bowen.    On  this  occasion  it  was  ordered 
by  the  House  "  That  the  lord  keeper  be  desired  to 
leave  out  the  clergy  in  England  and  Wales  at  the 
renewing  the  Commission  of  the  Peace;"  and  a 
committee  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  to  con- 
fer with  the  Lords  on  the  subject.''    This  measure, 
however  important  as  indicating  the  animus  of  the 
House,  was  but  a  precursor  of  the  storm  destined 
speedily  to  lay  the  church  in  ruins.    To  a  saga- 
cious observer  it  must  have  been  a  significant  inti- 
mation of  what  was  approaching,  but  the  caution 


^  Nalson,  i.  747,  783. 
VOL.  II.  N 
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CHAP,  yet  observed  by  such  men  as  Hampden,  Pym,  and 
Vane,  prevented  the  consolidation  of  a  part}^  friendly 


VII. 


CHARLES  to  the  secular  dignity  of  ecclesiastics.   The  question 
^*      was  kept  continually  before  the  House,  as  is  evident 
by  a  series  of  resolutions  which  were  successively 
adopted.   On  the  10th  of  March,  after  a  long  debate, 
it  was  resolved  "  That  the  legislative  and  judicial 
power  of  bishops  in  the  House  of  Peers  in  parlia- 
ment, is  a  great  hinderance  to  the  discharge  of  their 
spiritual  functions,  prejudicial  to  the  commonwealth, 
and  fit  to  be  taken  away  by  bill."   On  the  following 
day  a  similar  vote  was  passed  respecting  their  being 
in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace,  or  having  any 
judicial  power  in  the  Star  Chamber,  or  in  any 
civil  court,  and  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month  their 
employment  as  privy  councillors,  or  in  any  other 
temporal  offices,  was  also  condemned.  * 
fhebXr'     These  votes  were  preparatory  to  a  bill  to  take 
rompariia-  g^^^y  thclr  scats  iu  parliament,  and  to  disqualif}^ 
them  for  all  other  secular  offices,  which  Clarendon 
informs  us  "  was  contrived  with  great  deliberation 
and  preparation,  to  dispose  men  to  consent  to  it." 
The  framers  of  this  decided  measure  would  have 
been  singularly  deficient  in  sagacity  and  practical 
wisdom,  if  they  had  not  endeavoured  so  to  frame  it 
as  to  obviate  objections  and  to  secure  support.  The 
bill  passed  the  Commons  with  but  slight  oppo- 
sition, and  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords  on  the  1st  of 
May.°    Efforts  were  made  by  Lord  Kimbolton  and 
the  Earl  of  Essex  to  induce  the  bishops  voluntarily 
to  surrender  their  seats,  but  they  refused  to  enter 


'  Nalson,  i.  786,  787,  703.  n  Pari.  Hist.  ii.  773. 

«»  Hist,  of  Rebellion,  i.  410. 
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into  any  compromise,  "  resolving,"  says  Fuller,  "  to  chap. 
keep  possession  of  their  votes,  till  a  prevalent  power  ' 
outed  them  thereof."  °  The  political  subserviency  Charles 
of  the  bishops  was  the  circumstance  which  mainly 
induced  the  patriotic  members  of  the  Upper  House 
to  support  this  bill.  They  were  not,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  hostile  to  a  moderate  episcopacy, 
nor  did  they  desire,  on  any  religious  ground,  to 
diminish  the  honour  and  wealth  of  the  dignitaries 
of  the  church.  But  the  latter,  unfortunately  for  their 
order,  had  shown  themselves  to  be  amongst  the  most 
supple  servants  of  the  crown,  and  their  presence, 
in  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  was  consequently 
regarded  as  incompatible  with  the  success  of  mea- 
sures favourable  to  popular  freedom.  "  They  seldom 
carried  any  thing,"  it  was  remarked  by  such  of  the 
peers  as  sided  with  the  country  party,  "  which  di- 
rectly opposed  the  King's  interest,  by  reason  of  the 
number  of  the  bishops,  who,  for  the  most  part,  una- 
nimously concurred  against  it,  and  opposed  many  of 
their  other  designs."  ^  The  bill,  though  strongly 
opposed  amongst  the  Lords,  was  read  a  first  and  a 
second  time,  and  referred,  as  usual,  to  a  committee; 
after  which,  the  House  having  resumed,  four  resolu- 
tions were  passed  expressive  of  their  Lordships'  con-  May  24. 
sent  to  the  exclusion  of  the  clergy  from  the  Star 
Chamber,  the  Privy  Council,  and  other  secular  offices, 
but  maintaining  their  right  to  a  seat  in  parliament.*^ 
A  conference  was  subsequently  appointed  with  the  May  27. 
Commons,  who  refused  to  abandon  that  part  of  their 
bill  to  which  the  Lords  demurred.    It  was,  however,  June  7. 

«  Ch.  Hist.  xi.  185.  1  Pari.  Hist.  ii.  792,  794—814. 

P  Clarendon,  i.  410. 
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CHAP,  read  a  third  time,  but  on  the  question  being  put 
^       whether  it  should  pass  into  a  law,  it  was  negatived 
CHARLES  by  a  large  majority/ 

^'         The  following  were  the  reasons  urged  by  the 
Reasons      Commous  iu  their  conference  with  the  other  house 
the  Commons  lu  suppoTt  of  tlic  measurc.    Bishops  ought  not  to 
Ihei^MiT"*^  have  votes  in  parliament.   1.  "  Because  it  is  a  great 
hinderance  to  their  ministerial  function.  2.  Because 
they  do  vow,  and  undertake  at  their  ordination,  when 
they  enter  into  holy  orders,  that  they  will  give  them- 
selves wholly  to  that  vocation.    3.  Because  councils 
and  canons  in  several  ages  do  forbid  them  to  med- 
dle in  secular  affairs.    4.  Because  the  twenty-four 
bishops  have  dependence  on  the  two  archbishops, 
and  take  their  oath  of  canonical  obedience  unto 
them.    5.  Because  they  are  but  for  their  lives,  and 
therefore  are  not  fit  to  have  legislative  power  over 
the  honours,  inheritance,  persons,  and  liberties  of 
others.    6.  Because  of  bishops'  dependency  and 
expectancy  of  translation  to  places  of  greater  profit. 
7.  That  the  several  bishops  have  of  late  much  en- 
croached upon  the  consciences  and  liberties  of  the 


'  Pari.  Hist.  ii.  814,  818.  Nalson, 
ii.  271.  Clarendon's  inaccuracies 
are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  for 
some  of  them  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count. In  many  cases  a  large 
measure  of  charity  is  required  to 
hold  him  guiltless.  Speaking  of 
the  rejection  of  the  present  mea- 
sure, he  says  The  House  could 
not  be  prevailed  with,  so  much  as 
to  commit  the  bill  (a  countenance 
they  frequently  give  to  bills  they 
never  intend  to  pass),  but  at  the 
second  reading  of  it,  they  utterly 
cast  it  out.''  i.  415.     The  party 


purpose  to  be  served  by  such  a 
representation  of  the  temper  of 
the  Upper  House  is  very  obvious, 
but  how  it  could  be  made  to  con- 
sist with  the  historian's  information 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  Clarendon's 
account  has  been  followed  by 
subsequent  historians,  with  the 
single  exception,  so  far  as  I  am 
acquainted,  of  Mr.  Godwin.  Hist, 
of  Commonwealth,  i.  59,  Mr. 
Lathbury  goes  beyond  even  Cla- 
rendon, representing  the  bill  as 
"  unanimously  rejected  by  the 
Lords."  Hist,  of  Episcopacy,  122. 
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subject;  and  they  and  their  successors  will  be  much  chap. 
encouraged  still  to  encroach ;  and  the  subject  will 


VII. 


be  much  discouraged  from  complaining  against  such  Charles 
encouragement,  if  twenty-six  of  that  order  be  to  be 
judges  upon  that  complaint.  The  same  reason  ex- 
tends to  their  legislative  power  in  any  bill  to  pass 
for  the  regulation  of  that  power,  upon  any  emergent 
inconveniency  by  it.  8.  Because  the  whole  number 
of  them  are  interested  to  maintain  the  jurisdiction 
of  bishops,  which  hath  been  found  so  grievous  to  the 
three  kingdoms,  that  Scotland  hath  utterly  abolished 
it.  9.  Because  the  bishops  being  lords  of  parlia- 
ment, it  settleth  too  great  a  distance  between  them 
and  the  rest  of  their  brethren  in  the  ministry ;  which 
occasioneth  pride  in  them,  discontent  in  others,  and 
disquiet  in  the  church.  And  as  to  their  having 
votes  a  long  time,  the  answer  is,  if  it  be  inconve- 
nient, time  and  usage  are  not  to  be  considered  with 
law  makers  ;  some  abbots  voted  as  anciently  in  par- 
liament as  bishops,  yet  are  taken  away." ' 

Against  these  reasons  it  was  argued  by  the  advo-  f^nTthe 
cates  of  the  bishops  that  they  were  peers  of  the 
realm,  that  they  had  a  legal  right  to  sit  and  vote  in 
parliament,  and  that  they  constituted  a  third  estate 
of  the  realm.  The  antiquity  of  their  claim  was 
much  insisted  on,  and  the  example  of  their  exclusion 
was  represented  as  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  other  peers.  "  I  think,"  said  the 
Lord  Viscount  Newark,  one  of  the  most  zealous  op- , 

'  '■^    Lord  Nevv- 

ponents  of  the  bill,  "  he  is  a  great  stranger  in  anti-  ark  s  speech. 


s  Rush  worth,  iii.  281.  Nalson,  was  speedily  published,  and  was 
ii.  260.  An  answer  to  these  rea-  generally  attributed  to  Bishop 
sons,  intitled  An  Abstract,  &c.,  Williams. 
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CHAP,  quity  that  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the  bishops' 
sitting  here.    They  have  done  thus,  and  in  this 

CHARLES  manner,  ever  since  the  conquest ;  and  by  the  same 
power,  and,  the  same  right,  the  other  peers  did,  and 
your  lordships  now  do;  and  to  be  put  from  this  their 
due,  so  much  their  due,  by  so  many  hundred  years 
strengthened  and  confirmed  ;  and  that  without  any 
offence,  nay,  pretence  of  any,  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
severe  if  it  be  jus,  I  dare  boldly  say  it  is  summmn. 
That  this  hinders  their  ecclesiastical  vocation,  an 
argument  I  hear  much  talk  of,  hath,  in  my  appre- 
hension, more  of  shadow  than  substance  in  it ;  if  this 
be  a  reason,  sure  I  am  it  might  have  been  one  600 

years  ago  And  now,  by  your  lordships'  good 

leave,  I  shall  speak  to  the  consequence,  as  it  reflects 
both  on  your  lordships  and  my  lords  the  bishops. 
Dangers  and  inconveniences  are  ever  best  prevented 
e  longinquo.  This  precedent  comes  near  to  your 
lordships,  and  such  an  one,  that,  mutato  nomine,  de 
vobis.  Pretences  are  never  wanting;  nay,  some- 
times the  greatest  evils  appear  in  the  most  fair 
and  specious  outsides ;  witness  the  ship  money,  the 
most  abominable,  the  most  illegal  thing  that  ever 
was ;  and  yet  this  was  painted  over  with  the  colour 
of  law.  What  bench  is  secure,  if  to  allege  be  to 
convince  ?  And  which  of  your  lordships  can  say 
then.  He  shall  continue  a  member  of  this  House, 
when,  at  one  blow,  twenty-six  are  cut  off"?"* 

nishop  Bishops  Williams  and  Hall  defended  the  right  of 

the  clergy  with  considerable  ability.  The  former, 
especially,  distinguished  himself,  though  much  of 
his  reasoning  is  fallacious.    The  following  passage 


t  Nalson,  ii.  251,  503.    Pari.  Hist.  y.  702. 
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from  his  speech,  however  conclusive  against  those  chap. 
who  would  exclude  the  clergy  from  all  participation  ^ 
in  secular  affairs,  utterly  fails  to  show  the  propriety  charles 
of  their  being  invested  ex  officio  with  political  rank  ^* 
and  influence.  "  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  even 
in  regard  to  conveniency  or  policy,  they  (the  clerg}-) 
ought  not  to  be  debarred  from  modestly  intermed- 
dling in  secular  affairs ;  for  if  there  be  any  such  in- 
convenience, it  must  needs  arise  from  this :  That  to 
exercise  some  secular  jurisdiction  must  be  evil  in 
itself,  or  evil  to  a  person  in  holy  orders;  which  is 
neither  so  nor  so :  for  the  whole  office  of  a  subordi- 
nate civil  magistrate  is  most  exactly  described  in 
Rom.  xiii.  3,  4,  and  no  man  can  add  or  detract  from 
the  same.  The  civil  power  is  a  divine  ordinance, 
set  up  to  be  a  terror  to  the  evil,  and  an  encourage- 
ment to  good  works.  This  is  the  whole  compass  of 
the  civil  power :  and  therefore  I  do  here  demand 
what  is  there  of  impiety,  what  of  unlawfulness,  what 
unbecoming  either  the  holiness  or  calling  of  a  priest 
in  terrifying  the  bad,  or  comforting  the  good  sub- 
ject ;  in  repressing  of  sin,  and  punishing  of  sinners  ? 
For  this  is  the  whole  and  entire  act  of  civil  jurisdic- 
tion. It  is  in  its  own  nature  repugnant  to  no  per- 
son, to  no  function,  to  no  sort  or  condition  of  men; 
let  them  hold  themselves  never  so  holy,  never  so 
seraphical,  it  becomes  them  very  well  to  repress  sin, 
and  punish  sinners ;  that  is  to  say,  to  exercise  in  a 
moderate  manner  civil  jurisdiction,  if  the  sovereign 
shall  require  it." " 

The  Commons  were  o-reatly  incensed  at  the  rejec-  Biusfor  the 

n    ^     '  1         •  1      P  ...     abolition  of 

tion  01  their  measure,  but  instead  of  acquiescing  in  bishopncks. 


•  Pari.  Hist.  ii.  794-806. 
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CHAP,  the  decision  of  the  Lords,  they  promptly  introduced 
'  another  bill,  which  contemplated  far  more  extensive 
CHARLES  and  radical  changes.  It  was  intitled  "  A  bill  for 
the  utter  abolishing  and  taking  away  of  all  arch- 
May  27.  bishops,  bishops,  their  chancellors  and  commissaries ; 
deans,  deans  and  chapters  ;  archdeacons,  prebenda- 
ries, chanters,  canons,  and  all  other  their  under 
officers."  The  introduction  of  this  measure  has 
usually  been  attributed  to  mortified  pride  and  un- 
governable rage.  But  a  little  attention  to  dates 
will  justify  the  wisdom  and  show  the  policy  of  its 
framers.  They  were  not  the  mere  creatures  of  im- 
pulse as  their  opponents  allege,  but  men  of  searching 
intellects  and  of  calm  judgment,  who  held  their 
passions  under  controul,  and  made  them  the  minis- 
ters of  their  pleasure.  On  the  24th  the  Lords  re- 
solved to  maintain  the  parliamentary  seats  of  the 
bishops,  and  three  days  afterwards  appointed  a  con- 
ference with  the  Lower  House  on  the  subject.  On 
this  latter  day  "the  root  and  branch  bill"  was  in- 
troduced, and  the  design  of  its  authors  was,  evidently, 
to  facilitate  the  passage  of  their  former  measure,  by 
awakening  the  fears  of  the  bishops  and  their 
adherents.  It  was  hoped  that  their  consent  to  that 
bill  would  be  induced  by  the  dread  of  more  sweeping 
changes.  The  door  was  not  closed  against  an  ac- 
commodation, but  it  was  significantly  hinted  to 
the  friends  of  the  Hierarchy  what  might  be  the 
consequences  of  farther  opposition  to  the  Com- 
mons. This  was  clearly  the  view  of  Sir  Edward 
Deering,  in  submitting  the  more  decided  bill  to  the 
House.    "  When  this  bill  is  perfected,"  said  he. 


*  Pari.  Hist,  ii,  814. 
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"  I  shall  give  a  sad  aye  unto  it :  and  at  the  delivery  chap. 
thereof,  I  do  now  profess  beforehand  that  if  my  ^ 
former  hopes  of  a  full  reformation  may  yet  revive  charles 
and  prosper,  I  will  again  divide  my  sense  upon  this  ^* 
bill,  and  yield  my  shoulders  to  under-prop  the  pri- 
mitive, lawful,  and  just  Episcopacy."^    The  bill 
was  read  twice  on  the  day  of  its  introduction,  the 
second  reading  being  carried  by  a  majority  of  139 
against  108.^    Having  sufficiently  intimated  their 
purpose  by  the  second  reading,  its  supporters  waited 
to  see  what  influence  it  would  exert  on  the  Lords. 
The  latter  proved  intractable,  and  four  days  after  june  n. 
they  had  cast  out  the  bill  for  excluding  the  clergy 
from  secular  offices,  the  Commons  in  a  grand  com- 
mittee resumed  the  consideration  of  their  other 
measure.    Their  sittings  were  continued  during 
twenty   days,  and  a   series  of  resolutions  was 
passed  pledging  the  House  not  only  to  an  extinction 
of  the  episcopal  office,  but  also,  to  an  entire  altera- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  kingdom.* 
The  skilful  trickery  of  Clarendon,  however,  averted 
for  a  season  the  blow  aimed  at  the  church.  As 


y  Speeches  of  Sir  Edward  Deer- 
in^,  27.    Pari.  Hist.  ii.  815. 

'  Rushworth,  iii.  279.  Nalson, 
ii.  257.  Pari.  Hist.  ii.  815.  Cla- 
rendon represents  this  bill  as  read 
only  once  on  the  day  of  its  intro- 
duction, and  leaves  upon  his  rea- 
ders the  impression  that  the  House 
was  subsequently  taken  by  sur- 
prise when  its  second  reading  was 
proposed.  The  authorities  re- 
ferred to  above,  are  a  sufEeient 
refutation  of  his  blunder.  Hist, 
of  Reb.  i.  418,  482. 

a  On  the  I7th  of  July  the  reso- 
lutions of  tlic  House  bespeak  a 
leaning'  towards  Presbyterianisui 


more  decisive  than  had  previously 
appeared.  It  w\is  then  agreed 
that  every  shire  should  be  a  dio- 
cese, containing  a  presbytery  of 
twelve  divines,  over  whom  the 
bishop  should  be  as  a  presi- 
dent, and  that  in  all  ecclesias- 
tical functions  he  should  be 
assisted  by  some  of  the  clergy. 
A  diocesan  synod  w^^  to  be  lield 
annually,  and  a  national  one 
every  tliree  years,  and  the  canons 
passed  were  not  to  be  bind- 
ing unless  confirmed  by  parlia- 
ment. Whitelocke,  45.  Nalson, 
ii.  29G. 
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CHAP,  chairman  of  the  committee,  he  was  enabled  to  inter- 
pose  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  business,  and  thus  to 
CHARLES  protract  the  discussion.  Time  was  hereby  gained,  and 
other  circumstances  of  a  more  urgent  nature  having 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  House,  the  present 
measure  was  abandoned.^ 

This  temporary  success  of  the  Episcopal  party 
proved  the  ruin  of  the  Hierarchy.  The  advocates 
of  ecclesiastical  reform  were  thus  driven  to  the 
adoption  of  more  violent  measures  than  they  had 
originally  contemplated,  while  their  opponents  were 
encouraged  to  discountenance  and  reject  those 
schemes  of  accommodation  which  the  more  mode- 
rate of  their  own  number  proposed.  The  former 
were  strengthened  in  their  conviction  of  the  neces- 
sity of  some  radical  change,  and  the  latter  were 
madly  emboldened  to  risk  the  safety  of  their  citadel, 
by  defending  the  weakest  and  most  worthless  of  its 
outposts. 

Committee  of     Qq  earlv  as  March,  1640-1,  the  Lords  had  ap- 

Innovations.  '  J- 

pointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  ten  earls,  ten 
bishops,  and  ten  barons,  to  inquire  into  the  religious 
innovations  recently  introduced,  and  to  devise  mea- 
sures for  promoting  the  peace  and  stability  of  the 
church.  Laud,  then  in  prison,  disapproved  of  the 
constitution,  and  dreaded  the  influence  of  this  com- 
mittee. "  So  the  lay  votes,"  says  the  fallen  pri- 
mate, "  shall  be  double  to  the  clergy.  This 
committee  will  meddle  with  doctrine  as  well  as 
ceremonies ;  and  will  call  some  divine  to  them  to 


b  Rushworth,  iii.  283  —  296. 
Nalson,  ii.  275 — 305.  Clarendon, 
i.  484.  Godwin,  i.  62.  To  the 
minute  accuracy  of  the  last  of 
these  writers  I  have  been  much 


indebted.  His  indefatio-able  in- 
dustry lias  brouQ"ht  to  light  many 
facts  which  had  escaped  the  ob- 
servation of  his  predecessors. 
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consider  of  the  business.    Upon  the  whole  matter  chap. 
I  believe  this  committee  will  prove  the  national  ^ 
synod  of  England,  to  the  great  dishonour  of  this  charles 
church.    And  w^hat  else  may  follow  upon  it,  God  ^* 
knoweth."*"  A  sub-committee  of  bishops  and  divines 
was  appointed  to  prepare  matters  for  the  considera-  ^^'^^^ 
tion  of  their  lordships,  which  met  at  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber,  Westminster.'^    Their  consultations,  how- 
ever, were  abruptly  closed  by  the  introduction  into  the 
Commons  house  of  a  bill  against  deans  and  chapters, 
which  so  divided  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  as  to  disqualify  them  for  proceeding 
harmoniously  together.    "  Some  were  of  opinion," 
says  Fuller,  "  that  the  moderation  and  mutual  com- 
pliance of  these  divines  might  have  produced  much 
good  if  not  interrupted ;  conceiving  such  loppuig 


^  Laud's  Diary,  6J.  Baillie  at- 
tributes the  fonnation  of  this  com- 
mittee to  the  fears  of  tlie  bishops. 
"  Tlie  bishops,"  he  says,  to  save 
the  Ufe  of  their  office,  have  in- 
vented a  trick,  which,  we  trust, 
shall  irritate  the  Lower  House 
more  against  them.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  will  be  a  spur  to 
the  Commons,  not  by  their  accus- 
tomed slowness  to  suffer  their 
committees  to  be  prevented,  and 
so  frustrated  by  this  new  devised 
one."  Four  days  afterwards  he 
expresses  a  more  favourable  opi- 
nion of  the  constitution  and  pro- 
bable results  of  this  committee. 
"On  the  committee  for  relio-ion," 
he  remarks,  in  the  Upper  House 
are  all  the  best  lords.  We  are 
made  to  hope,  that  against  the 
intention  of  the  inventors  of  it,  it 
may  prove  a  good  mean  of  the 
undoino-  the  bishops."  Letters  i. 
251,  256. 

Laud's  Troubles,  &c..  174. 
The  following  were  the  divines 
constituting  this  Sub-committee : 


Dr.  WiUiams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
Dr.  Usher,  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh, 

Dr.  Morton,  Bishop  of  Durham, 

Dr.  Hall,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 

Dr.  Samuel  Ward, 

Dr.  John  Prideaux, 

Dr.  Sanderson, 

Dr.  Featly, 

Dr.  Brownrigge, 

Dr.  Holdsworth, 

Dr.  Hacket, 

Dr.  Twisse, 

Dr.  Burges, 

Mr.  White, 

Mr.  Marshall, 

i\Ir.  Calamy, 

Mr.  Hill.  ' 
Some  of  these  were  inclined  to 
Presbyterianism,  and  others  were 
the  advocates  of  a  reduced  Epis- 
copacy. As  a  whole,  their  selec- 
tion for  such  an  office  was  an  in- 
disputable evidence  that  even  the 
Upper  House  was  far  from  sanc- 
tioning the  views  and  pohcy  of 
the  Laudean  faction.  Heyhn's 
Laud,  478. 
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CHAP,  might  have  saved  the  felling  of  episcopacy.  Yea, 

 they  are  confident  had  this  expedient  been  pursued 

CHARLES  and  perfected,  it  might,  under  God,  have  been  a 
means,  not  only  to  have  checked,  but  choked  our 
civil  war  in  the  infancy  thereof.  But  the  court 
prelates  expected  no  good  from  the  result  of  this 
meeting,  suspecting  the  doctrinal  puritans  (as  they 
nicknamed  them)  joined  with  the  disciplinary  puri- 
tans, would  betray  the  church  betwixt  them.  Some 
Hotspurs  would  not  have  one  ace  of  episcopal  power 
or  profit  abated,  and  (though  since  confuted  by  their 
own  hunger)  preferred  no  bread  before  half  a  loaf. 
These  maintained  that  any  giving  back  of  ground 
was  in  effect  the  granting  of  the  day  to  the  opposite 
party,  so  covetous  they  be  to  multiply  their  cravings 
on  the  other's  concessions.'''^ 
scheme.  Archbishop  Usher,  one  of  the  most  estimable 

men  of  his  day,  attempted  to  mediate  between  the 
two  parties.  His  well  known  integrity  and  modera- 
tion eminently  qualified  him  for  the  oflice,  and 
would  have  insured  his  success  in  calmer  times,  or 
amongst  men  of  less  excited  passions.  The  scheme 
which  he  proposed  was  subsequently  published 
under  the  title  of  The  reduction  of  Episcopacy  unto 
the  form  of  Synodical  government  received  in  the 
ancient  church.  It  proceeded  on  the  supposition  that 
the  government  of  the  primitive  church  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Elders,  over  whom  there  was  a  pre- 
sident, styled  in  the  Apocalypse  the  angel,  and  by 
the  early  fathers  the  bishop.  "  Betwixt  the  bishop 
and  presbytery,"  says  Usher;  referring  to  the  church 
at  Ephesus,  "  what  a  harmonious  consent  there  was 


«  Ch.  Hist.  xi.  175.    Ncal,  ii.  807. 
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in  the  ordering  of  the  church  government,  the  same  CHAr. 

Ignatius  doth  fully  there  declare;  by  the  Presbytery,  

with  St.  Paul  understanding  the  community  of  the  charles 
rest  of  the  Presbyters  or  Elders,  who  then  had  a  ^* 
hand  not  only  in  the  delivery  of  the  doctrine  and 
sacraments,  but  also  in  the  administration  of  the 
discipline  of  Christ."  He  therefore  proposed  1.  That 
in  every  parish  the  rector  or  incumbent,  with  the 
churchwarden  and  sidesmen,  should  weekly  admo- 
nish such  of  their  congregation  as  lived  scandalously, 
and  failing  to  reclaim  them,  should  debar  them  from 
the  Lord's  table,  and  present  them  to  the  monthly 
synod. 

2.  That  whereas  by  a  statute  in  the  26th  Henry 
VHI.,  revived  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth,  suffra- 
gans are  appointed  to  be  erected  in  twenty-six  places; 
the  number  of  them  may  be  conformed  to  that  of 
the  rural  deaneries,  and  a  monthly  synod  of  all  the 
rectors  or  incumbent  pastors  within  each  be  held,  to 
decide  by  majority  on  all  matters  brought  before 
them. 

3.  That  a  diocesan  synod  be  held  once  or  twice 
a  year,  wherein  all  the  suffragans,  together  with  the 
other  rectors  and  incumbent  pastors  in  the  diocese, 
or  a  select  number  from  each  deanery  might  meet, 
by  whom  all  matters  of  greater  moment  might  be  de- 
termined, and  the  orders  of  the  monthly  synod  be 
revised,  the  bishops'  consent  being  given  to  those 
measures  only  which  a  majority  of  the  clergy  so 
assembled  should  approve. 

4.  That  a  provincial  synod,  consisting  of  all  the 
bishops  and  suffragans,  with  such  of  the  clergy  as 
should  be  elected  out  of  each  diocese  in  the  province, 
should  be  held,  the  archbishop  being  moderator,  or 
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CHAP,  in  his  absence  a  bishop  appointed  by  him.    "  This 
synod,"  adds  Usher,  "  might  be  held  every  third 
CHARLES  year,  and  if  the  parliament  do  not  then  sit  (accord- 
^*      ing  to  the  act  of  a  triennial  parliament),  both  the 
archbishops  and  provincial  synods  of  the  land  might 
join  together,  and  make  up  a  national  council ; 
wherein  all  appeals  from  inferior  synods  might  be 
received,  all  their  acts  examined,  and  all  ecclesias- 
tical constitutions  which  concern  the  state  of  the 
church  of  the  whole  nation  be  established."  Such 
was  the  scheme  by  which  the  Irish  primate  hoped 
to  preserve  the  constitution,  and  to  render  more 
effective  the  discipline  of  the  English  church.  Had 
the  members  of  his  own  party  concurred  in  its  adop- 
tion, there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  puritan  clergy  would 
have  hailed  it  with  delight.   They  were  yet  attached 
to  the  Hierarchy,  and  would  have  been  content  with 
such  an  abridgment  of  episcopal  authority  as  Usher 
proposed.    But  the  suggestions  of  reason  were  over- 
borne by  those  of  passion,  and  the  golden  opportunity 
was  lost  for  ever.  "  It  is  very  remarkable,"  says  Neal, 
"  and  looks  like  an  appearance  of  divine  displeasure 
against  the  spirit  of  these  times,  that  Archbishop 
Usher's  scheme  for  the  reduction  of  episcopacy, 
which  at  this  time  would  have  satisfied  the  chief 
body  of  the  Puritans,  could  not  be  obtained  from 
the  king  and  the  bishops  ;  that  afterwards,  when  the 
king  offered  this  very  scheme  at  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
the  Parliament  and  Puritan  divines  would  not  ac- 
cept it,  for  fear  of  breaking  with  their  Scots  brethren. 
Again,  when  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  at  the  re- 
storation of  King  Charles  the  Second,  presented  it 
to  his  Majesty  as  a  model  with  which  they  were 
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satisfied,  and  which  would  comprehend  in  a  manner  chap. 
their  whole  body,  both  the  king  and  bishops  re- 


VII. 


jected  it  with  contempt,  and  would  not  suffer  it  to  charles 
be  debated."  f  ^* 

Having  failed  in  their  design  against  the  bishops,  ^^^X^^pl 
the  Commons  now  resorted  to  other  expedients. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  the  part  which  they  had 
acted  in  the  convocation  of  1640,  and  a  committee -^"'y^^*^ 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  an  impeachment  of  them 
on  this  account.  This  Committee  reported  to  the 
House  on  the  third  of  August ;  and  on  the  follow-  ^• 
ing  day  Serjeant  Wyld,  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mons, impeached  thirteen  members  of  the  episcopal 
bench  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  charging  them  with 
having  made  and  promulgated  "  several  constitu- 
tions and  canons  ecclesiastical,  containing  in  them 
diverse  matters  contrary  to  the  King's  prerogative, 
to  the  fundamental  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm, 
to  the  rights  of  parliament,  to  the  property  and 
liberty  of  the  subjects,  and  matters  tending  to  sedi- 
tion, and  of  dangerous  consequence."  The  Com- 
mons thus  hoped  to  terrify  the  bishops  into  a  resig- 
nation of  their  seats,  but  the  latter  properly  resolved 
to  maintain  their  privileges.  A  conference  took  August  ii. 
place  between  the  two  houses  on  the  business ;  and 
the  bishops  were  required  to  deliver  in  their  answer 
on  the  sixteenth  of  September.  Before  that  day, 
however,  parliament  was  prorogued  until  the 
twentieth  of  October,  soon  after  which  the  business  October  2g. 
was  resumed  by  the  Commons.  On  the  twelfth  of 
November,  the  bishops,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  pleaded  not  guilty,  by 


f  Hist,  of  Puritans,  ii.  403. 
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CHAP,  word  of  mouth,  put  in  their  answers  in  writing, 
^  which  consisted  of  a  plea  and  demurrer  designed  to 
CHARLES  show  that  what  they  had  done  in  the  late  Convoca- 
tion could  not  subject  them  to  the  penalties  of  a 
premunire.  The  lower  house  objected  to  this 
course  as  "  dilatory  and  insufficient,"  and  desired 
of  the  Lords  "  that  the  bishops  be  ordered  to  put  in 
a  peremptory  answer,  such  as  they  will  stand  to." 
But  the  peers  refused  to  accede  to  this  request,  and 
the  bishops  in  consequence  escaped.^ 

They  were  respited  for  a  time,  only  to  fall  with 
more  signal  dishonour  through  their  own  impru- 
dence and  passion.  What  their  enemies  could  not 
accomplish,  their  own  folly  achieved. 

&  Rushwortli,  iii.  359.    Pari.     Fuller,  xi.  183.    Nalson,  ii.  715. 
Hist.  ii.  895,  901,  902,  918,  936. 
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The  attention  of  the  Commons  was  now  directed  chap. 

to  the  King's  projected  journey  to  Scotland.    His  '.  

object  was  well  known  to  the  parliamentary  leaders,  charles 

who  were  not  likely  to  be  overmatched  in  sagacity 

and  promptitude  by  Charles  or  his  advisers.  ItKins'^pro- 

^  ^  ^  ^   ^      jected  jour- 

was  only  for  them  to  feel  the  exio-encv  of  the  crisis,  °ey  to  scot- 

and  their  measures  were  instantly  formed,  and  as 

vigorously  put  into  execution.    The  design  of  the 

King  was  to  possess  himself  of  the  English  army  in 

the  north,  and  to  bind  the  Scotch  to  his  interests 

by  a  liberal  redress  of  their  grievances.  To  these  two 

points  the  attention  of  the  Commons  was  therefore 

directed.    Orders  were  forwarded  to  the  o;eneral  of 

the  English  forces,  commanding  him  to  disband  the 

troops  without  delay  ;  and  commissioners  were  ap- 

VOL.  11.  o 
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CHAP,  pointed  to  attend  the  King  in  Scotland  on  behalf 
 of  the  Parliament.* 

CHARLES     Having  thus   prepared   for  the  danger  which 
^'      immediately    threatened    them,    the  Commons 
Proclamation  proceeded  to  pass  several  resolutions  against  the 
mons  against  superstitious   rites    recently  introduced  into  the 
s'eptemberl  ChuTch.    Thc  Lords  were  requested  to  concur  in 
these   resolutions,  but  declining  to  do   so,  the 
lower  house   embodied  them    in   the  following 


a  Rushworth,  iii.  876,  878. 
Such  -was  the  exigency  of  the  oc- 
casion, that  the  two  houses  re- 
solved to  meet  on  Sunday  August 
the  eighth,  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  At  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  Commons  assembled 
at  St.  Margaret's  church,  West- 
minster, and  heard  a  sermon, 
whence  they  adjourned  about 
nine  to  their  own  liouse,  and  com- 
menced business  by  adopting  the 
following  resolution.  "  That  this 
house  shall  enter  into  considera- 
tion of  no  business  whatsoever 
upon  this  day,  but  such  as  shall 
immediately  concern  the  good 
advancement  of  rehgion,  and 
safety  of  this  kingdom."  The 
judgment  passed  on  their  conduct 
in  this  case  will  be  regulated  by 
the  view  which  is  en  tertained  of  the 
propriety  of  their  general  policy. 
Those  who  regard  their  appre- 
hensions of  danger  as  feigned, 
and  their  patriotism  ^  hypocri- 
tical, will  condemn  them  as 
violaters  of  the  Christian  sabbath; 
but  others,  who  confide  in  their 
integrity,  and  believe  that  they 
had  reason  for  alarm,  will  regard 
their  case  as  one  which  fully  jus- 
tifies the  course  they  pursued.  1 
confess  myself  to  belong  to  the 
latter  class.  The  sabbath  is  made 
for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
sabbath ;  and  the  men  of  whom  I 
am  writing  were  under  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  highest  order,  which 
justified  a  departure,  on  so  urgent 


an  occasion,  from  a  positive  institu- 
tion.   In  order  to  guard  against 
the  possible  evils  which  might 
flow  from    their    conduct,  the 
houses, with  admirable  scrupulous- 
ness, issued  the  following  decla- 
ration.   "Whereas  both  houses 
of  parliament  found  it  fit  to  sit  in 
parhament  upon  the  8th  day  of 
August,  being  the  Lord's  day,  for 
many  urgent  and  unexpected  oc- 
casions concerning  the  safety  of 
the    kingdom,    they  being  so 
straightened  in  time,  by  reason  of 
his  Majesty's  resolution  to  begin 
his  journey  towards  Scotland  on 
Monday  following,  early  in  the 
morning ;  that  it  was  not  other- 
wise possible  for  to  settle  and 
order  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
either  for  the  government  thereof 
in  tlie  King's  absence,  or  for  the 
present  safety,  as  was  requisite 
upon  these  present  necessities. 
Though  the  houses  thought  it 
necessary  to  sit,  yet  the  Lords 
and  Commons  now  assembled  in 
Parliament,  think  it  meet  to  de- 
clare, that  they  would  not  have 
done  this   but  upon  inevitable 
necessity  ;  the  peace  and  safety 
both  of  Church  and  State  being  so 
deeply  concerned,  which  they  do 
hereby  declare,  to  the  end  that 
neither  any  other  inferior  court  or 
council,  or  any  other  person,  may 
draw  this  into  example,  or  make 
use  of  it  for  their  encouragement 
in  neglecting  the  due  observation 
of  the  Lord's  day."    Ibid.  362. 
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declaration,  which  they  issued  in  their  own  name.  chap. 

.  .  VIII. 

"  Whereas  diverse  innovations,  in  or  about  the  wor-  '  

ship  of  God,  have  been  lately  practised  in  this  king-  charles 
dom,  by  enjoining  some  things,  and  prohibiting 
others,  without  warrant  of  law,  to  the  great  griev- 
ance and  discontent  of  his  Majesty's  subjects : 
for  the  suppression  of  such  innovations,  and  for 
preservation  of  the  public  peace,  it  is  this  day 
ordered,  by  the  Commons  in  Parliament  assembled, 
that  the  churchwardens  of  every  parish  church  and 
chapel  respectively  do  forthwith  remove  the  com- 
munion table  from  the  east  end  of  the  church, 
chapel,  or  chancel,  into  some  other  convenient  place, 
and  that  they  take  away  the  rails,  and  level  the 
churches,  as  heretofore  they  were,  before  the  late 
innovations. 

"  That  all  crucifixes,  scandalous  pictures  of  any 
one  or  more  persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  all  images 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  shall  be  taken  away  and  abo- 
lished ;  and  that  all  tapers,  candlesticks,  and 
basons  be  removed  from  the  communion  table. 

"  That  all  corporal  bowing  at  the  name  ( Jesus ) 
or  towards  the  east  end  of  the  church,  chapel,  or 
chancel,  or  towards  the  communion  table,  be  hence- 
forth forborne. 

"  That  the  orders  aforesaid  be  observed  in  all  the 
several  cathedral  and  other  churches  of  this  king- 
dom, and  all  the  collegiate  churches  or  chapels  in 
the  two  universities,  or  any  other  part  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  in  the  Temple  church,  and  the  chapels  of 
the  other  Inns  of  Court,  by  the  deans  of  the  said 
cathedral  churches,  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  thesaid 
Universities,  and  by  the  heads  and  governors  of  the 
several  colleges  and  halls  aforesaid;   and  by  the 

o  2 
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CHAP,   benchers  and  readers  in  the  said  Inns  of  Court  re- 

 i  spectively.    That  the  Lord's  day  shall  be  duly  ob- 

CHARLES  served  and  sanctified;  all  dancing,  or  other  sports, 
either  before  or  after  divine  service,  be  forborne  and 
restrained,  and  that  the  preaching  of  God's  word  be 
permitted  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  several  churches 
and  chapels  of  this  kingdom,  and  that  ministers  and 
preachers  be  encouraged  thereunto." 

The  Lords  were  highly  offended  at  the  presump- 
tion of  the  Commons,  in  drawing  up  such  a  decla- 
ration, and  resolved  to  reprint  their  order  of  the 
16th  January,  1641,  against  any  alteration  in  the 
forms  of  public  worship.  The  lower  house  deem- 
ing this  unseasonable,  refused  their  consent,  and 
required  the  obedience  of  the  nation  to  the  regula- 
tions they  had  issued.''  By  such  altercations  the 
hostile  temper  and  policy  of  the  two  houses  were 
exhibited ;  but  the  strength  of  the  Lords  was  un- 
equal to  the  conflict.  In  times  of  general  tran- 
quillity, the  upper  house  may  be  able  to  preserve  its 
relative  position,  and  to  confer  some  benefits  on  the 
nation ;  but  in  those  seasons  of  change  which  occa- 
sionally transpire,  when  the  foundations  of  society  are 
examined,  and  the  visions  of  the  future  supplant 
the  remembrance  of  the  past,  it  must  invariably 
yield  to  the  omnipotence  of  the  popular  branch  of 
the  legislature. 

Rebellion.  Duriug  thc  Kiug's  stay  in  Scotland  the  Irish 
rebellion  broke  out ;  and,  from  the  atrocities  which 
marked  its  progress,  produced  a  thrill  of  horror 
and  indignation  throughout  the  empire.  All  the 
malignant  passions  of  a  half-barbarous  and  deeply- 
injured  people  were  at  once  let  loose  upon  society, 

b  Rushworth,  iii.  386.    Nalson,  ii.  482—485.    Clarendon,  ii.  7. 
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and  the  result  was  a  fearful  addition  to  the  history  chap. 
of  human  crime.    Religious  fanaticism — in  its  most 


Vlll. 


frenzied  and  inhuman  form — was  added  to  national  charles 
antipathy,  and  the  long  cherished  remembrance  of  ^' 
a  thousand  wrongs.    Intelligence  of  this  disastrous 
event  was  conveyed  to  Charles  at  Edinburgh,  and 
to  the  Parliament  which  sat  at  Westminster.  The 
country  party,  generally,  regarded  it  as  a  result  of 
the  King's  intrigues ;  and  their  suspicions  and  fears 
were  hereby  greatly  increased.    It  was  well  known 
that  he  had  been  in  correspondence  with  some  of 
the  men  who  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  rebel- 
lion, and  that  he  was  exceedingly  desirous  of  re- 
taining the   Irish   army,  which  the  Parliament 
insisted  on  having  broken  up.    "  The  rebels,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Brodie,  who  has  entered  largely  into  an 
examination  of  this  affair,  "  ever  declared  that  they 
acted  by  the  royal  authority,  in  opposition  to  the 
puritan  party,  whose  measures  were  no  less  hurtful 
to  the  prerogative  than  baneful  to  them."''    Yet  an 
impartial  judgment  must  incline  to  the  opinion, 
that    though    there    were    many  circumstances 
in  the  King's  conduct  exceptionable  and  suspicious, 
yet  he  was  wholly  free  from  the  guilt  of  counte- 
nancing the  insurrection,  and  honestly  abhorred  the 
murderous  cruelty  with  which  it  was  carried  on.'^ 
It  served,  however,  very  greatly  to  prejudice  his 
affairs,  and  to  rekindle  the  declining  zeal  of  many 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  support  his  parlia- 
mentary opponents. 

Various  circumstances  had  contributed  to  divide  schism  in  the 
and  weaken  the  constitutional  party.    Some  of  the  p^V. 


constitutional 


c  Hist.ofBritisli  Empire,  iii.l 89.     pro  and  con  with  his  usual  ini- 
May,  81—87,  09—101.    Dr.     partiality.    Life  of  Charles  the 
Harris  has  stated  the  arguments     First,  390 — 408. 
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CHAF.   more  moderate  reformers,  who  had  concurred  in  the 
 earlier  and  wisest  measures  of  the  Parliament,  be- 
en arles  came  alarmed  at  the  spirit  of  innovation  and  change 
which  was  abroad.    Though  willing  to  restrain  the 
royal  prerogative,  they  v^ere  strenuous  advocates  of 
the  theory  of  the  Constitution,  and  w^ere  there- 
fore averse  from  those  measures  which,  depriving 
the  Crown  of  all  real  authority,  would  render  the 
Parliament,  and  probably  the  Commons,  the  sole 
depository  of  powder.    They  confided  in  the  integ- 
rit}^  of  the  King  to  abide  by  the  concessions  which 
he   had   made ;  while   their  deserted  associates 
honestly  believed  that  the  only  effectual  security 
for  the  national  liberties  was  to  be  found  in  his 
weakness.    The  influence  of  the  hierarchy  was  also 
adverse  to  the  popularity  of  the  Commons.  So 
long  as  the  latter  confined  themselves  to  the  correc- 
tion of  clerical  abuses,  they  were  supported  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  their  countrymen ;  but 
w^hen  they  openly  aimed  at  the  subversion  of  the 
episcopal  order,  and  contemplated  the  substitution 
of  another  and  more  simple  form  of  government, 
the  honest  convictions  of  some,  and  the  interested 
feelings  of  others,  were  arrayed  against  them.  The 
intemperate  zeal  of  many  sectaries  also  awakened 
the  apprehensions  of  cautious  and  timid  men  :  who 
began  to  think  that  their  only  security  against  a 
thousand  imaginary  dangers,  was  in  the  sobriety  of 
ancient  forms,  and  the  monarchical  principle  of  the 
Constitution.    Thus  it  generally  happens  in  the 
course  of  human  affairs.    Light  and  inconstant 
spirits  are  found  to  mingle  themselves  with  the 
earliest  movements  of  reform,  but  they  are  soon 
wearied  with  the  labour,  or  disgusted  by  the  sacri- 
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flees  which  are  involved.    "  Some  are  taken  off," 

remarks  May,  whose  account  of  this  reaction  is  

marked  by  his  usual  discrimination  and  candour,  ^^'^^^  ^ 
"  by  lime,  and  their  own  inconstancy,  when  they 
have  looked  for  quicker  redress  of  grievances  than 
the  great  concurrence  of  so  many  weighty  businesses 
(in  a  long  discontinued  and  reforming  parliament) 
can  possibly  admit,  how  industrious  soever  they 
may  be,  distracted  as  they  were  with  so  great  a 
variety.  Those  people,  after  some  time  spent,  grew 
weary  again,  of  what  before  they  had  so  long 
wished  to  see ;  not  considering  that  a  prince,  if  he 
be  averse  from  such  a  parliament,  can  find  power 
enough  to  retard  their  proceedings,  and  keep  off 
for  a  long  time  the  cure  of  the  State.  When  that 
happens,  the  people,  tired  with  the  apprehensions  of 
such  a  cure,  do  usually  by  degrees  forget  the  sharp- 
ness of  those  diseases  which  before  required  it ;  or 
else,  in  the  redressing  of  many  and  long  disorders, 
and  to  prevent  them  for  the  future,  there  being  for 
the  most  part  a  necessity  of  laying  heavy  taxes,  and 
draining  of  much  money  from  the  people,  they  grow 
extremely  sensible  of  that  present  smart,  feeling 
more  pain  by  the  cure  for  a  time  than  they  did  by 
the  lingering  disease  before,  and  not  considering 
that  the  causes  of  all  which  they  now  endure  were 
precedent,  and  that  their  present  suffering  is  neces- 
sary for  their  future  security."^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  public  affairs  when  the  par-  The  Remon- 

*  strance. 

liament  re-assembled  on  the  20th  of  October.  The 
situation  of  the  popular  leaders  was  one  of  extreme 
difficulty  and  peril.     Deserted  by  some  of  their 


*  iiiat.  of  the  Long  Parliaincut,  76. 
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CHAP,  associates,  with  a  vacillating  public,  and  an  oppos- 

 1_  ing  House  of  Lords,  they  may  well  have  contem- 

CHAKLES  plated  their  situation  with  dread.  Men  of  less 
integrity  and  firmness  wwld  have  sought  to 
make  their  peace  with  the  Court,  or,  abandoning 
the  struggle  in  despair,  would  have  left  the  monarch 
to  regain  the  power  which  they  had  wrested  from 
his  hands.  But  Pym  and  Hampden,  and  their  com- 
patriots, were  fitted  to  grapple  w4th  and  to  master 
the  difiiculties  of  such  a  crisis.  They  were  inaccessi- 
ble to  fear,  and  were  incapable  of  corruption.  From 
their  knowledge  of  the  character  of  Charles,  they 
were  assured  that  the  liberties  of  the  nation  were 
insecure,  so  long  as  he  possessed  the  power  of  in- 
vading them.  They  therefore  determined  to  prose- 
cute the  duties  of  their  high  vocation,  and  to  bring 
their  case  in  its  length  and  breadth  before  the  judg- 
ment of  the  nation.  The  principal  danger  against 
which  they  had  to  guard  was  the  lukewarmness  of 
their  followers,  consequent  on  a  supposed  attainment 
of  their  object.  It  was  their  policy  therefore  to  keep 
before  the  eye  of  the  nation  the  enormities  w  hich  had 
been  practised  by  the  government  of  Charles  ;  lest 
the  enjoyment  of  present  freedom  should  erase  the 
remembrance  of  his  past  oppressions  and  crimes. 
For  this  purpose  their  celebrated  declaration  was 
eminently  fitted,  and  the  opposition  with  which  it 
was  encountered  by  the  Court  advocates  fully 
establishes  the  sagacity  of  its  framers.  "  It  admits 
of  no  question,  that  the  schemes  of  Pym,  Hampden^ 
and  St.  John,  already  tended  to  restrain  the  King's 
personal  exercise  of  any  effective  powder,  from  a  sin- 
cere persuasion  that  no  confidence  could  ever  be 
placed  in  him,  thougli  not  to  abolish  the  monarchy, 
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or  probably  to  abridge  in  the  same  degree  the  rights  ^y^^* 

of  his  successor.    Their  remonstrance  was  put  for-  

ward  to  stem  the  returning  tide  of  loyalty,  which  charles 
not  only  threatened  to  obstruct  the  further  progress 
of  their  endeavours,  but,  as  they  would  allege, 
might,  by  gaining  strength,  wash  away  some  at 
least  of  the  bulwarks  that  had  been  so  recently  con- 
structed for  the  preservation  of  liberty."  ^ 

The  debate  on  the  Remonstrance  was  one  of  the  ^' 
warmest  and  most  protracted  which  had  taken  place 
during  this  parliament,  and  its  adoption  was  ulti- 
timately  carried  by  the  small  majority  of  159  to  148. 
Both  parties  regarded  it  as  a  trial  of  strength,  and 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost.  Clarendon  re- 
ports that  Cromwell,  on  leaving  the  House,  remarked 
to  Lord  Falkland,  "  that  if  the  remonstrance  had 
been  rejected,  he  would  have  sold  all  he  had  the 
next  morning,  and  never  have  seen  England  more; 
and  he  knew  there  were  many  other  honest  men  of 
the  same  resolution."  ^  This  celebrated  manifesto 
contained  a  minute  specification  of  all  the  griev- 
ances and  misgovernment  which  had  existed  from 
the  King's  accession,  together  with  a  recapitulation 
of  the  beneficial  acts  to  which  he  had  given  his 
assent  during  the  present  parliament.  The  political 
matters  of  which  it  treats  are  beside  the  province  of 
this  history,  and  the  following  passage  will  suflfi- 
ciently  indicate  the  complexion  of  its  ecclesiastical 
views.  Speaking  of  their  opponents,  whom  they 
style  "  this  malignant  party,"  the  Commons  say, 

They  infuse  into  the  people  that  we  mean  to 
abolish  all  church  government,  and  leave  every  man 


'  Hallain,  ii.  1G6. 


s  Hist,  of  Rebellion,  ii.  43. 
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^VHL       ^^^^  ^^^^  fancy  for  the  service  and  worship  of  God, 

 absolving  him  of  that  obedience  which  he  owes 

CHARLES  under  God  unto  his  Majesty,  whom  we  know  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  ecclesiastical  law  as  well  as  with 
the  temporal,  to  regulate  all  the  members  of  the 
church  of  England  by  such  rules  of  order  and  dis- 
cipline as  are  established  by  parliament ;  which  is 
his  great  council  in  all  affairs  both  in  church  and 
state.  We  confess  our  intention  is,  and  our  endea- 
vours have  been,  to  reduce  within  bounds  that  exor- 
bitant power,  which  the  prelates  have  assumed  unto 
themselves,  so  contrary  both  to  the  word  of  God  and 
to  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  which  end  we  passed  the 
bill  for  the  removing  them  from  their  temporal 
power  and  employments :  that  so  the  better  they 
might  with  meekness  apply  themselves  to  the  dis- 
charge of  their  functions,  which  bill  themselves  op- 
posed, and  were  the  principal  instruments  of  crossing 
it.  And  we  do  here  declare  that  it  is  far  from  our 
purpose  or  desire,  to  let  loose  the  golden  reins  of 
discipline  and  government  in  the  church,  to  leave 
private  persons  or  particular  congregations  to  take 
up  what  form  of  divine  service  they  please,  for  we 
hold  it  requisite  that  there  should  be  throughout 
the  whole  realm  a  conformity  to  that  order  which 
the  laws  enjoin  according  to  the  word  of  God.  And 
we  desire  to  unburden  the  consciences  of  men  of 
needless  and  superstitious  ceremonies,  suppress  in- 
novations, and  take  away  the  monuments  of  idolatry. 
And  the  better  to  effect  the  intended  reformation, 
we  desire  there  may  be  a  general  synod  of  the  most 
grave,  pious,  learned,  and  judicious  divines  of  this 
island ;  assisted  with  some  from  foreign  parts,  profess- 
ing the  same  religion  with  us ;  who  may  consider  of  all 
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things  necessary  for  the  peace  and  good  government  chap. 
of  the  church,  and  represent  the  results  of  their  con- 


VIII. 


sultations  unto  the  parliament,  to  be  there  allowed  charles 
of  and  confirmed,  and  receive  the  stamp  of  authority, 
thereby  to  find  pafssage  and  obedience  throughout 
the  kingdom.  They  have  maliciously  charged  us 
that  we  intend  to  destroy  and  discourage  learning, 
whereas  it  is  our  chiefest  care  and  desire  to  advance 
it,  and  to  provide  a  competent  maintenance  for  con- 
scionable  and  preaching  ministers  throughout  the 
kingdom,  which  will  be  a  great  encouragement  to 
scholars,  and  a  certain  means  whereby  the  want, 
meanness,  and  ignorance,  to  which  a  great  part  of 
the  clergy  is  now  subject,  will  be  prevented. 

"And  we  intended  likewise  to  reform  and  purge 
the  fountains  of  learning,  the  two  Universities,  that 
the  streams  flowing  from  thence  may  be  clear  and 
pure,  and  an  honour  and  comfort  to  the  whole 
land." ' 

In  the  petition  which  accompanied  this  declara-  ^/Jotj^j^^i^^ 
tion,  the  Commons  allege  the  necessity  under  which 
they  were  placed  of  drawing  up  such  a  document? 
"  which,"  say  they,  "  we  do  humbly  present  to  your 
Majesty,  without  the  least  intention  to  lay  any 
blemish  upon  your  royal  person,  but  only  to  repre- 
sent how  your  royal  authority  and  trust  have  been 
abused,  to  the  great  prejudice  and  danger  of  your 
Majesty,  and  of  all  your  good  subjects."  They 
then  enumerate  the  measures  yet  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  and  to  which  they  earnestly 
solicit  his  Majesty's  consent.  Those  which  respected 
the  church  are  thus  adverted  to :     That  you  will 


^  Rushworth,  iii.  450. 
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CHAP,  be  graciousl}'^  pleased  to  concur  with  the  humble 
desires  of  your  people  in  a  parliamentary  way,  for 

CHARLES  the  preserving  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom 
^*  from  the  malicious  designs  of  the  popish  party. 
For  depriving  the  bishops  of  thefr  votes  in  parlia- 
ment, and  abridging  their  immoderate  power 
usurped  over  the  clergy,  and  other  your  good  sub- 
jects, which  they  have  perniciously  abused,  to  the 
hazard  of  religion,  and  great  prejudice  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  and  just  liberty  of 
your  people.  For  the  taking  away  such  oppressions 
in  religion,  church  government,  and  discipline,  as 
have  been  brought  in  and  fomented  by  them. 

"  For  uniting  all  such  your  loyal  subjects  together, 
as  joyn  in  the  same  fundamental  truths  against  the 
papists,  by  removing  some  oppressions  and  unneces- 
sary ceremonies,  by  which  divers  weak  consciences 
have  been  scrupled,  and  seem  to  be  divided  from  the 
rest,  and  for  the  due  execution  of  those  good  laws, 
which  have  been  made  for  securing  the  liberty  of 
your  subjects." ' 

This  petition,  with  its  accompanying  statement, 
was  presented  to  the  King,  at  Hampton-court,  on 
the  1st  of  December,  and  was  shortly  afterwards 
ordered  by  the  Commons  to  be  printed  for  general 

Dec  15  circulation.''  Such  a  step  could  not  fail  to  be  highly 
offensive  to  the  King,  and  he  therefore  immediately 
proceeded,  in  self-defence,  to  print  his  answer  to 
their  petition,  together  with  an  able  reply  to  their 
remonstrance. 

King's  reply  In  the  former  of  these  documents  he  asserts  his 
ofJhecom-'''' faithful  adherence  to  the  protestant  faith,  and  his 

mons. 

*  Rushworth,  iii.  437.       "  NalsoD,  ii.  743.    Pari.  Hist.  ii.  U70. 
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determination  to  support  the  constitution  and  wor-  chap. 

•  VIII 

ship  of  the  Established  Church.    "  For  preserving  

the  peace  and  safety  of  this  kingdom,"  says  the  charles 
monarch,  "  from  the  design  of  the  popish  party,  ^* 
we  have,  and  will  still  concur  with  all  the  just 
desires  of  our  people  in  a  parliamentary  way.  That 
for  depriving  of  the  bishops  of  their  votes  in  par- 
liament, we  would  have  you  consider  that  their 
right  is  grounded  upon  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
kingdom  and  constitution  of  the  parliament.  Unto 
that  clause  which  concerneth  corruptions  (as  you 
style  them)  in  religion,  in  church  government,  and 
in  discipline,  and  the  removing  of  such  unnecessary 
ceremonies  as  weak  consciences  might  check  at  : 
that  for  any  illegal  innovations,  which  may  have 
crept  in,  we  shall  willingly  concur  in  the  removal 
of  them.  That  if  our  parliament  shall  advise  us  to 
call  a  national  synod,  w^hich  may  duly  examine  such 
ceremonies  as  give  just  cause  of  offence  to  any,  we 
shall  take  it  into  consideration,  and  apply  ourself  to 
give  due  satisfaction  therein ;  but  we  are  very  sorry 
to  hear  in  such  general  terms  corruption  in  religion 
objected,  since  we  are  persuaded  in  our  conscience 
that  no  church  can  be  found  upon  the  earth  that 
professeth  the  true  religion  with  more  purity  of 
doctrine  than  the  Church  of  England  doth,  nor 
where  the  government  and  discipline  are  jointly 
more  beautified,  and  free  from  superstition,  than  as 
they  are  here  established  by  law,  which,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  we  will  with  constancy  maintain 
(while  we  live)  in  their  purity  and  glory,  not  only 
against  all  invasions  of  popery,  but  also  from  the 
irreverence  of  those  many  schismaticks  and  separa- 
tists, wherewith  of  late  this  kingdom  and  this  city 
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^^^p.  abounds,  to  the  great  dishonour  and  hazard  both  of 

 church  and  state,  for  the  suppression  of  whom  we 

CHARLES  require  your  timely  aid  and  active  assistance."  ^ 

^'  In  connexion  with  this  reply  the  King  published 
Declaration  a  Declaratiou  in  answer  to  the  Remonstrance  of  the 
Commons.  It  was  drawn  up  by  Clarendon  with 
his  characteristic  ability,  and  was  eminently  adapted 
to  engage  the  sympathies  of  those  who  forget  the 
oppressions,  in  view  of  the  humiliation,  of  their 
sovereign.  Skilfully  passing  over  those  parts  of  the 
Remonstrance  which  adverted  to  his  misgovern- 
ment  and  specified  the  beneficial  acts  of  the  present 
parliament,  it  magnified  his  zeal  against  popery, 
and  avowed  a  readiness  to  relax  partially  the 
rio:our  of  ecclesiastical  laws.  Throuo^hout  this  cele- 
brated  document  the  king  endeavours  to  keep  out 
of  view  the  charges  preferred  against  his  govern- 
ment, and  to  attach  to  his  opponents  the  malignancy 
which  they  imputed  to  his  advisers.  The  illegal 
exactions,  and  violent  invasions  of  public  liberty, 
which  had  characterised  the  former  part  of  his 
reign,  are  glossed  over  as  "  the  accidents  and  neces- 
sities of  those  times,"  not  to  be  unpleasantly  remem- 
bered through  the  gratitude  and  affection  inspired 
by  recent  benefits."" 

These  documents  were  the  commencement  of  a 


'  Rushworth  iii.  4.52. 

"»  NaL?on,  746—750.  Claren- 
don tells  us  that  he  drew  up  this 
paper  merely  for  his  own  gratifi- 
cation, and  without  any  view  of 
submitting  it  to  the  king,  but  that 
Lord  Digbv,  having  accidentally 
seen  it,  recommended  its  adoption 
to  Charles.  The  wily  courtier 
hesitated  for  a  time,  but  at  length 


consented  to  the  request  of  his 
monarch,  insisting  on  a  promise 
of  secrecy,  and  that  the  document 
should  go  forth  with  the  sanction 
of  the  priv}' council.  It  was  seldom 
that  Clarendon's  loyalty  was  ex- 
empt from  the  charge  of  selfish- 
ness. Life  of  Clarendon,  i.  97 — 
100. 
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paper  war  between  the  parliament  and  king,  in  chap. 

which  each  party  criminated  the  other,  and  made  L. 

its  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  nation.  It  must  charles 
now  have  been  obvious  to  intelligent  observers  that 
the  present  state  of  things  could  not  long  continue. 
The  two  parties  as  yet  spoke  of  each  other  with  re- 
spect. The  king  distinguished  between  the  parlia- 
ment, and  a  malignant  party  in  it;  while  the  latter, 
in  condemning  his  government  and  reprobating  his 
ministers,  employed  the  most  respectful  and  dutiful 
language  concerning  his  person."  But  they  could 
not  long  remain  in  this  position.  A  thousand  cir- 
cumstances contributed  to  bring  on  the  crisis  which 
speedily  ensued.  We  may  deplore  the  evils  which 
it  involved,  but  no  wisdom  or  virtue  could  probably 
have  availed  to  prevent  it.  The  breaking  out  of 
the  Irish  insurrection,  and  the  report  which  reached 
London  of  the  scheme  formed  in  Scotland  under  the 
auspices  of  the  king  against  some  popular  peers, 
had  induced  the  parliament  to  appoint  a  guard  for 
its  own  protection,  which  Charles  immediately  dis- 
missed on  his  return  to  London.  This  led  to  an 
altercation,  that  increased  the  irritation  previously 
existing,  and  strengthened  the  suspicions  of  the 


^  The  apparent  inconsistency 
which  this  gave  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  parhament,  and  on 
which  uncandid  and  superficial 
writers  have  founded  grave 
charges,  was  in  perfect  keep- 
ing with  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciple now  universally  recognised, 
that  the  king  can  do  no  harm. 
The  patriotic  leaders  of  the  par- 
liament were  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
respects,  greatly  in  advance  of 
their  countrymen.  "  The  parlia- 
ment,"   sa3S    Mrs.  Hutchinson, 


showed  such  a  wonderful  re- 
spect to  the  king,  that  they  never 
mentioned  him,  as  he  was  the  sole 
author  of  all  those  miscarriages, 
but  hnputed  them  to  evil  counsel- 
lors, and  gave  him  all  the  submis- 
sive language  that  could  have  been 
used  to  a  good  prince,  fixing  all 
the  guilt  upon  his  evil  counsellors 
and  ministers  of  state,  which  flat- 
tery and  fear  they  have  to  answer 
for  :  I  am  sure  they  have  thereby 
exposed  themselves  to  much  scan- 
dal."   Memoirs,  i.  141. 
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CHAP,  popular  leaders.    The  king  appointed  a  guard  of 
his  own  selection,  against  which  the  parliament 


VIII. 


CHARLES  protested  as  a  breach  of  its  privileges, — requesting 
that  the  trained  bands  of  London,  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  might  be  directed 
to  provide  for  their  safety. °  In  the  meantime  the 
populace  assembled  in  large  numbers  around  the 
two  Houses,  and  gave  indubitable  indications  of 
their  hostility  to  the  Court  and  Episcopal  party. 
Numerous  petitions  were  also  presented,  some 
praying  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Hierarchy, 
and  others  urging  its  immediate  destruction.  ^  The 
two  parties  put  forth  all  their  strength,  as  if  aware 
of  the  importance  which  attached  to  the  present 
period.  All  classes  of  society  bestirred  themselves. 
The  young  and  the  old,  the  philosopher  and  the 
poet,  the  divine  and  the  infidel,  the  titled  noble  and 
the  unknot  peasant,  leaving  their  ordinary  avoca- 
tions, hastened  to  take  part  in  the  mighty  struggle. 
Society  was  moved  to  its  lowest  depths,  and  heaved 
with  emotions  adapted  to  awaken  both  fears  and 
hopes.  In  the  ordinary  states  of  a  community,  it  is 
dijSicult  to  realize  the  force  of  those  influences  by 
which  men  are  impelled  at  more  stormy  and  event- 
ful seasons.  We  calmly  reason,  and  accurately  dis- 
tinguish, where  the  great  body  of  our  countrymen 
were  swept  along  by  the  impulse  of  ungovernable 
passions. 


«  Rushwortli,  iii.  434,  435, 43G. 
Nalson,  ii.  801.  A  committee  was 
appointed  bv  the  Commons,  No- 
vember 29,  to  draw  up  their  rea- 
sons for  desiring  a  giiard. 

P  Nalson  has  printed  several  of 
these  petitions,  ii.  720,  72G,  733, 


758, 764, 775,  and  has  added  com- 
ments on  some  of  them,  which 
display  the  splenetic  humour  of 
a  party  writer,  rather  tlian  the 
impartiahty  of  a  collector  of  his- 
torical documents.  Rusliworth 
is  infinitely  his  superior. 
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Hitherto  the  bishops  had  successfully  resisted  the  chap. 
efforts  of  the  Lower  House  to  deprive  them  of  their 
seats  in  parliament.    But  the  hour  of  their  fate  was  charles 
now  arrived,  and  their  own  folly  sealed  it.    Having  ^* 
been  obstructed  by  the  populace  in  proceeding  to  Protestation 
the  Lords,  twelve  of  them  met  at  the  Archbishop  of  ment  of  the 
York's,  and  drew  up  a  paper  addressed  to  the  King 
and  Peers,  in  which  they  declared  that  they  were  pre- 
vented by  popular  violence  from  attending  in  their 
place,  and  protested  against  "  all  laws,  orders,  votes, 
resolutions,  and  determinations,"  which  have  been 
or  may  be  passed  during  their  absence,  q    This  pro- 
testation was  carried  to  the  king,  at  Whitehall,  by  Dec.  30. 
the  archbishop,  and  having  been  hastily  glanced 
over  by  his  Majesty,  was  communicated,  at  his  direc- 
tion through  the  lord  keeper,  to  the  House  of  Peers." 
The  Lords  were  incensed  beyond  measure  at  the 
presumption  of  the  bishops,  and  instantly  resolved 
to  solicit  a  conference  with  the  Commons,  to  whom 
they  reported  that  the  petition  containing  matters 
of  high  and  dangerous  consequence,  intrenching 


1  Rush  worth  iii.  406.  Nalson, 
ii.  794.  The  former  of  tliese  writ- 
ers dates  the  protestation  Dec. 
10th,  the  other  Dec.  30th.  I  have 
followed  the  latter.  Whitelock 
gives  the  date  Jan.  12th. 

Clarendon,  ii.ll4.  This  writer 
charg-es  the  protestation  upon  the 
"pride  and  passion"  of  Williams. 
But  if  the  archbishop  was  cri- 
minal in  drawing-  it  up,  under  the 
impulse  of  the  provocation  he 
li/id  received,  what  must  be 
thought  of  the  king's  sagacity,  to 
whom  it  was  submitted  in  cold 
blood,  and  who  readily  caught  at 
the  prospect  it  afforded  him  of 


getting  rid  of  a  parliament  which 
he  mortally  hated.  "As  to  Charles," 
says  Mr.  Godwin,  "it  had  always 
been  his  disposition,  both  in  Scot- 
land and  here,  to  seek  for  nulli- 
ties, by  which  to  set  aside  mea- 
sures that  he  inwardly  disliked. 
Nothing  could  be  more  apt  for 
this  purpose  than  the  present  pro- 
testation, which,  if  it  were  vahd, 
would  vitiate  and  undermine  all 
proceedings  in  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  till  the  bishops  should 
think  proper  to  resume  their  seats." 
Hist,  of  the  Commonwealth,  i.  70. 
Brodie,  iii.  253. 
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^^j^-  upon  the  fundamental  privileges  and  being  of  par- 

 liament,  required  a  speedy  and  sudden  resolution. 

CHARLES  popular  party  instantly  perceived  the  advantage 
which  their  opponents  had  given  them,  and  deter- 
mined vigorously  to  pursue  it.  Returning  to  their 
own  house,  they  proposed  the  impeachment  of  the 
bishops  for  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  fundamental 
laws  and  being  of  parliament ;  and  so  universal  was 
the  disgust  which  their  pride  and  passion  haa 
awakened,  that  Clarendon  tells  us  "  There  was  only 
one  gentleman  who  spoke  on  their  behalf,  and  said, 
He  did  not  believe  they  were  guilty  of  high  treason, 
but  that  they  were  stark  mad ;  and  therefore  desired 
they  might  be  sent  to  Bedlam."  ^ 

The  resolution  of  the  Commons  was  immediately 
carried  into  execution,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  ten  of  the  bishops  were  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  two  others,  on  account  of  their  great 
age,  to  the  milder  custody  of  the  black  rod.*  Thus 
was  effected,  with  unparalleled  ease  and  rapidity, 
what  the  country  party  had  for  some  time  vainly 
sought  to  accomplish.  While  the  attendance  of  the 
bishops  in  the  Upper  House  was  continued,  and 
their  strength  undivided,  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  carry  those  measures  of  ecclesiastical  change 
on  which  the  popular,  leaders  were  intent.  The 
number  of  the  bishops  enabled  the  Court  party 
to  reject  such  measures:  bat  now  that  twelve  of 

«  Hist,  of  Rebellion,  ii.  121.  mitted  to  the  black  rod.    It  was 

*  Rush  worth,  iii.  467—469.  Nal-  the  bishops  of  Durham,  and  of 

son  ii.  795,  796.  Pari.  Hist.  ii.  994  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  who  re- 

— 998.    Neal,  on  the  authority  of  ceived  this  favour.    Hist,  of  Puri- 

Fuller,  inaccurately  states  that  tans,  ii.  454. 

Hall  was  one  of  the  bishops  com- 
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them  were  excluded,  and  the  reputation  of  the  chap. 

whole  order  was  greatly  diminished,  a  new  and  

more  inspiring  prospect  opened  on  the  Commons.''  charles 

While  the  public  mind  was  deeply  agitated  by  ^* 
these  measures,  each  of  the  contending^  parties  controversial 

1  .     n  .  .   •  1  publications. 

sought  to  influence  its  decision  through  the  medium 
of  the  press.  The  strong  and  indignant  feelings  of 
men  long  crushed  by  oppression,  found  utterance 
in  bitter  and  reproachful  terms.  The  victims  of 
Laud,  exulting  in  their  escape  from  his  tyranny, 
summoned  up  all  their  force,  and  with  terrible 
energy  assailed  both  his  character  and  order.  The 
youthful  Milton,  fresh  from  his  travels,  and  fraught 
with  the  learning  of  ancient  times,  was  foremost  in 
the  struggle.  "  When  I  was  preparing,''  he  says, 
in  1654,  "  to  pass  over  into  Sicily  and  Greece,  the 
melancholy  intelligence  which  I  received,  of  the 


"  Collier  excepts  to  the  judg-- 
ment  of  Clarendon  on  the  conduct 
of  the  bishops,  in  a  style  some- 
what unsuited  to  the  character  of 
a  divine.  "  With  due  reo;ard," 
he  says,  "  to  this  noble  historian, 
the  bishops'  conduct  seems  fairly 
defensible.  Had  they  done  less, 
they  had  fallen  short  of  that  for- 
titude -which  mig-ht  justly  be  ex- 
pected from  them ;  for  since  their 
g-oing-  to  the  House  was  utterly 
impracticable — since  their  com- 
plaint to  the  Lords  and  Commons 
had  been  disreg-arded — which  way 
could  they  maintain  their  station, 
and  secure  their  peerage,  but  by 
entering-  their  protestation?  To 
hope  for  either  favour  or  justice 
at  this  juncture,  was  too  sang-uine 
an  expectation.  They  had  reason 
to  conclude  the  root  and  branch 
work  would  certainly  go  forward. 
And  therefore  to  have  been  silent 
under  such  outrage,  would  have 

P 


been  unseasonable  caution,  and 
looked  like  cowardice.  When 
the  prospect  is  thus  menacing, 
and  a  man  is  almost  certain  to  be 
undone,  the  most  creditable  ex- 
pedient is  to  spend  himself  in  a 
blaze,  and  flash  to  the  last  grain 
of  powder.  To  go  out  in  smoke 
and  smoulder,  is  but  a  mean  way 
of  coming  to  nothing:  to  creep 
and  crawl  to  a  misfortune,  is  to 
suffer  like  an  insect :  a  man  ought 
to  fall  with  dignity  and  honour, 
and  keep  his  mind  erect,  though 
his  fortune  happens  to  be  crushed. 
Tliis  was  the  bishops'  case  and 
meaning ;  they  were  willing  to 
save  their  privilege  and  sup- 
port their  character;  and  for  mak- 
ing so  handsome  a  retreat,  they 
seem  to  have  obliged  their  me- 
mory, and  ought  to  stand  com- 
mended upon  record."  Eccl.  Hist, 
ii.  819. 
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CHAP,   civil  commotions  in  England,  made  me  alter  my 

 '__  purpose ;  for  I  thought  it  base  to  be  travelling  for 

CHARLES  amusement  abroad  while  my  fellow-citizens  were 
fighting  for  liberty  at  home."^  His  ardent  mind 
had  caught  the  inspiration  of  the  classic  age,  and 
was  forced  by  the  strength  of  its  impulse  "  to  em- 
bark on  a  troubled  sea  of  noises  and  hoarse  disputes, 
from  beholding  the  bright  countenance  of  truth  in 
the  quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  studies."  He 
plunged  into  the  controversy  with  the  desperate  re- 
solution of  a  man  who  felt  that  upon  his  single 
prowess  the  fate  of  the  nation  and  of  the  church  was 
suspended.  He  asked  no  quarter,  and  he  gave  no 
mercy.  His  denunciations  are  terrible,  and  his 
fierce  rebuke  of  prelatical  usurpation  and  cruelty 
evince  the  violence  of  the  rebound  which  had  fol- 
lowed the  enfranchisement  of  the  national  mind. 
"  Look  upon  this  thy  poor  and  almost  spent  and  ex- 
piring church,"  said  the  immortal  bard,  in  one  of 
those  seraphic  invocations  to  the  Deity  with  which  his 
writings  abound,  "leave  her  not  thus  a  prey  to  these 
importunate  wolves,  that  wait  and  think  long  till 
they  devour  thy  tender  flock  ;  these  wild  boars  that 
have  broke  into  thy  vineyard,  and  left  the  print  of 
their  polluting  hoofs  on  the  souls  of  thy  servants! 
O  let  them  not  bring  about  their  damned  designs, 
that  stand  now  at  the  entrance  of  the  bottomless  pit, 
expecting  the  watch-word  to  open  and  let  out  those 
dreadful  locusts  and  scorpions,'  to  reinvolve  us  in 
that  pitchy  cloud  of  infernal  darkness,  where  we 
shall  never  more  see  the  sun  of  thy  truth  again ; 
never  hope  for  the  cheerful  dawn,  never  more  hear 


y  Second  Defence— Milton's  Prose  Works,  p.  933.  Ed.  1834. 
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the  bird  of  morning  sing !    Be  moved  with  pity  at  chap. 
the  afflicted  state  of  this  our  shaken  monarchy,  that  ^ 


now  lies  labouring  under  her  throes,  and  struggling  charles 
against  the  grudges  of  more  dreadful  calamities!"^ 
Milton's  three  treatises,  on  "  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land," on  "  Prelatical  Episcopacy,"  and  "  The 
Reason  of  Church  Government,"  all  published  in 
1641,  did  more  to  evince  the  compass  and  force  of 
our  language  than  any  other  production  of  the  age. 
Their  intellectual  energy  overpowers  and  staggers 
the  mind,  while  the  high  melody  and  pure  devotion 
of  some  of  their  periods  allay  the  storms  of  passion, 
and  charm  the  soul  to  rest.  The  gigantic  intellect 
of  England's  poet  loved  to  break  away  from  the 
idle  logomachies  and  antiquarian  researches  within 
which  feebler  minds  were  bounded,  and  to  soar  to 
the  pure  regions  of  thought,  where  its  highest  capa- 
bilities might  be  developed,  and  the  noblest  trophies 
be  won.  His  productions  are  undoubtedly  distin- 
guished by  glaring  defects,  if  tried  by  the  standard 
of  modern  taste  ;  but  if  the  character  of  his  times, 
and  the  thrilling  interest  of  the  events  passing 
around  him  are  taken  into  account,  there  will  be 
little  need  for  apology  or  extenuation.  Amidst  all 
their  coarseness  and  abuse,  their  passionate  decla- 
mation and  fierce  invective,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
detecting  the  lofty  patriotism  and  high-toned 
morality  of  the  writer.'' 

On  Reformation,  Works,  p. 20.  the  Eiiglisli  and  Scotch  nations, 

a  No  writings   in   ancient  or  then   united  in  the  defence  of 

modern   times   are   more  richly  their  common  Kberty,  cannot  be 

studded   tlian  those  of  Milton.  read,  even  in  modern  times,  with- 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  splendour  out  awakening-  the  highest  admi- 

both  of  diction  and  of  sentiment,  ration,   mingled   with   the  pro- 

with  which  tiiey  abound.    The  fouudest  reverence,  and  the  most 

following  address,  occurring  in  implicit   faith.     '*  Go   on,  both 

the  treatise  on  Reformation,  to  hand  in  hand,  O  nations,  never  to 
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CHAP.      Though  Milton's  productions  are  undoubtedly 
the  most  able  of  those  which  appeared  on  the  puri- 


CHAiiLES  tan  side,  other  disputants  engaged  at  the  time  much 
^*  more  of  public  attention.  The  future  defender  of 
Bishop  Hall  the  Commonwealth  was  yet  unknown,  and  his  pub- 
ty^.Tus!  lications  were  consequently  unaided  by  the  party 
standing  of  their  author.  Bishop  Hall,  and  Smec- 
tymnuus,  however,  as  the  representatives  and  cham- 
pions of  hostile  parties,  engaged  universal  attention, 
and  their  controversy  was  regarded  as  decisive  of 
the  struggle.  It  was  commenced  by  the  Bishop  in 
1640,  in  "  An  humble  remonstrance  to  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament,"  in  which  he  acknowledges 
the  divine  blessing  "  in  a  much-longed-for  parlia- 
ment "  having  been  convened,  and  sets  forth  the 
all-absorbing  interest  with  which  its  proceedings 
were  watched  by  the  nation.  *'  There  are  not  more 
eyes  in  these  three  interested  kingdoms,"  says  the 
prelate,  "  than  are  now  bent  upon  you  ;  yea,  all  the 
neighbour  churches  and  kingdoms,  if  I  may  not 
say  the  whole  Christian  world,  and  no  small  part 
beyond  it,  look  wishly  upon  your  faces,  and  with 
stretched-out  necks  gaze  at  the  issue  of  your  great 
meeting."''  He  complains  that  "  many  furious  and 
malignant  spirits  every  where  have  burst  forth  into 

be  disunited;  be  the  praise  and  landish    cunning:     yea,  other 

the  heroic  song  of  all  posterity ;  nations  will  then  cov^et  to  serve 

merit  this,  but  seek  only  virtue,  ye,  for  lordship  and  victorj'^  are 

not  to  extend  your  limits ;  (for  but   the  pages  of  justice  and 

Avliat  needs  to  win  a  fading  tri-  virtue.    Commit  securely  to  true 

umphant  laurel  out  of  the  tears  of  wisdom  the  vanquishing  and  un- 

wretchcd  men  ?)  but  to  settle  the  casing  of  craft  and  subtlety  which 

pure    worship    of  God  in  his  are    but  two    runagates ;  join 

church,  and  justice  in  the  state  ;  your  invincible  might  to  do  wor- 

then  shall  the  hardest  difficulties  thy  and  godhke  deeds  ;  and  then 

smooth  out  themselves  before  ye  ;  he  that  seeks  to  break  your  union, 

envy  shall  sink  to  hell,  craft  and  a  cleaving  curse  be  his  inheritance 

malice  be  confounded,  whether  it  to  all  generations."  Works,  p.  17. 
be  homebred  mischief  or  out-        ^  Humble  Remonstrance,  p.  3. 
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scandalous  libels,  bitter  pasquines,  railing  pamph-  ^^iii' 

lets,  wherein  they  have  endeavoured,  through  the  ■  

sides  of  some  misliked  persons,  to  wound  that  sacred  charles 
government  which  derives  itself  from  the  times  of 
the  blessed  apostles,  without  any  interruption,  unto 
this  present  age,"  and  then  proceeds  to  his  more 
immediate    object/    The    main   design   of  the 
"  Humble  Remonstrance "  was  to   commend  the 
liturgy,  and  episcopal  order  of  the  English  church 
to  the  favour  of  parliament.    Gratuitous  assump- 
tions and  inconclusive  reasonings  are  employed ;  but 
the  general  temper  of  the  publication  is  good,  and 
the  tone  of  liberality  which  it  breathes  strangely 
contrasts  with  most  of  the  works  which  issued  from 
the  school  of  Laud."^    Hall  was  a  strenuous  advocate 
for  established  forms  of  prayer,  yet  his  zeal  did  not 
prejudice  him  against  the  occasional  use,  both  in 
private  and  in  public,  of  extempore  supplication. 
He  maintained  also  the  jus  divinum  of  episcopacy, 
in  opposition  to  the  founders  of  his  church,  as  well 
as  to  the  presbyterians  of  his  day  ;  yet  he  guarded 
his  proposition  with  such  candour  as  to  divest  it  of 
its  most  uncharitable  consequences.    Laud  main- 
tained that  there  could  be  no  true  church  without 
diocesan  bishops  ;  but  Hall  repudiated  this  dogma 
in  terms  scarcely  consistent  with  the  main  position 
of  his  former  treatise.    "  Our  position,"  he  remarks, 

*^  Humble  Remonstrance,  7.  them  involving-  important  prin- 
In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  ciples  ;  and  Hall  was  obsequious 
Hall  had  published  a  treatise  en-  enough  to  adopt  his  sug-g-estions. 
titled  Episcopacy  by  Divine  How  far  this  comported  with  in- 
Kight  asserted."  He  had  under-  teg-rity  let  those  writers  show  who 
taken  its  composition  at  the  re-  are  fond  of  impeaching-  the  hones- 
quest  of  Laud,  to  whom  the  first  ty  of  the  puritans.  Heylin's 
sketch  of  the  work  was  submitted  Laud,  398 — 402.  Jones's  Life  of 
in  October  1039.  Laud  objected  Hall,  153—166. 
to  several  of  his  positions,  some  of 
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CHAP.  "  is  only  affirmative  ;  implying  the  justifiableness 
and  holiness  of  an  episcopal  calling,  without  any 
CHARLES  further  implication.  When  we  speak  of  divine 
^'  right,  we  mean  not  an  express  law  of  God,  requir- 
ing it  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  being  of  a 
church  (what  hindrances  soever  may  interpose)  but 
a  divine  institution,  warranting  it  where  it  is,  and 
requiring  it  where  it  may  be  had.  Every  church, 
therefore,  which  is  capable  of  this  form  of  govern- 
ment, both  may  and  ought  to  affect  it,  as  that  which 
is  with  so  much  authority  derived  from  the  apostles, 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  church  upon  earth  ;  but 
those  particular  churches,  to  whom  this  power  and 
faculty  is  particularly  denied,  lose  nothing  of  the 
true  essence  of  a  church,  though  they  miss  some- 
thing of  their  glory  and  perfection,  whereof  they  are 
debarred  by  the  necessity  of  their  condition : 
neither  are  liable  to  any  more  imputation  in  their 
credit  and  esteem,  than  an  honest,  frugal,  officious 
tenant,  who,  notwithstanding  the  proffer  of  all 
obsequious  services,  is  tied  down  to  the  limitations 
and  terms  of  a  hard  landlord."^ 

To  this  treatise  an  answer  was  speedily  published 
by  Smectymnuus,  a  fictitious  appellation  composed 
of  the  initial  letters  of  the  names  of  five  puritan 
divines.^  It  was  called  "  An  Answer  to  a  book  en- 
titled '  An  Humble  Remonstrance,'  in  which  the 
original  of  liturgy  and  episcopacy  is  discussed." 
These  divines  undertook  to  establish  the  scriptural 
equality  of  bishops  and  presbyters  ;  to  point  out 
the  occasion  of  episcopal  superiority ;  to  evidence  the 

*  Humble  Remonstrance,  p.  30.     Newcomen,  and  William  Spuis- 
f  Stephen  Marshall,    Edmund  tow. 
Calaniy,  Thomas  Young,  Matthew 
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dissimilarity  between  ancient  and  modern  bishops ;  chap. 

to  vindicate  the  antiquity  of  ruling  elders ;  and  to  

bound  the  prelatical  church.  Their  treatise  dis-  Charles 
plays  considerable  learning  and  controversial  acute- 
ness,  but  is  disfigured  by  the  intemperance  and 
asperity  too  common  to  the  productions  of  the  day. 
Bishop  Hall  was  then  principally  known  as  a  pole- 
mical writer,  who  had  recently  been  employed  by 
Laud  to  advocate  his  ultra  views  of  ecclesiastical 
government.  He  is  therefore  treated  with  little 
respect  by  his  opponents,  and  is  confounded  with 
the  herd  of  court  divines  who  had  lent  their  influ- 
ence to  the  ambitious  schemes  of  the  primate.  The 
publication  exerted  considerable  influence,  and  was 
constantly  appealed  to  as  an  authoritative  exposi- 
tion of  the  views  of  its  party. 

Hall  rejoined  in  "  A  Defence  of  the  Humble  Re- 
monstrance, against  the  frivolous  and  false  excep- 
tions of  Smectymnuus,"  dedicated  to  the  King,  in 
which  he  affects  to  despise  his  opponents,  and  to 
write  only  in  deference  to  the  weakness  and  igno- 
rance of  the  public.  This  perhaps  was  natural  in  a 
heated  disputant  who  felt  assured  of  the  sound- 
ness of  his  cause :  yet  is  scarcely  compatible  with 
the  fretted  temper  which  the  bishop's  performance 
so  clearly  betraj^s. 

Smectymnuus  immediately  replied  in  "  A  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Answer,"  &:c.,  and  the  controversy  was 
closed  by  the  publication  of  "A  short  Answer  to  the 
tedious  vindication  of  Smectymnuus,  by  the  author 
of  the  Humble  Remonstrance.""    These  publica- 

e  Milton    took    part  in    this  upon  the  Remonstrant's  Defence 

controversy,  bv  the  publication  against  Smectvmnuus      and  tlie 

of    two   treatises,   the    first   in  second  in  1642,  under  the  title  of 

1641,  entitled  "Animadversions  "  An  Apology  for  Smectymnuus.'' 
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CHAP,    tions,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception   of  the 
Humble  Remonstrance,"  appeared  in  1641,  still 


CHARLES  possess  Considerable  interest,  and  should  be  dili- 
gently studied  by  such  as  are  desirous  of  under- 
standing the  controversies  of  that  day.  Different 
judgments  will  be  pronounced  on  their  respective 
merits,  according  to  the  views  which  are  enter- 
tained on  the  questions  they  debate  ;  but  no  candid 
reader  will  hesitate  to  admit  the  general  competency 
of  the  disputants,  and  the  strong  convictions  under 
which  they  severally  wrote. 

Both  of  these  productions  are  poet's  future  achievement.  He 
characterised  by  majestic  diction,  commemorates,  in  language  worthy 
and  an  overwhelming  force  of  in-  of  the  theme,  the  deUverances 
tellect.  In  the  former  of  them  which  had  been  wrought  on  be- 
occurs  one  of  the  most  splendid  half  of  his  country,  and,  glowing 
passages  to  be  found  in  the  whole  with  celestial  ardour,  pours  forth 
compass  of  human  writings ;  the  the  strains  of  paradise  amidst  the 
interest  of  which  is  deepened  by  harsh  and  discordant  sounds  of 
a  prophetic  intimation   of   the  earth. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Impeachment  of  the  Popular  Leaders — Their  attempted  arrest — Bishops 
ejected  from  Farliament — Rupture  between  the  King  and  Parlia- 
ment—  Vindication  of  the  latter — Baxter  s  Judgment — The  King's 
Party — The  Parliamentarians — Public  Amusements  forbidden — 
Early  prosperity  of  the  King's  Cause — Negotiations  of  Parliament 
with  the  Scotch — Intolerant  demands  of  the  Presbyterians — Cautious 
procedure  of  the  English  Patriots. 


An  important  advantage  was  now  given  to  the  chap 
country  party,  by  a  rash  and  unconstitutional  inva- 


sion  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament  by  the  King,  charles 
The  worst  suspicions  of  his  opponents  were  thus  con-  ^* 
firmed,  and  the  public  mind  was  wrought  up  to  a  impeachment 
pitch  of  frenzy.    Had  it  been  the  object  of  Charles  lar  leaders, 
to  destroy  his  last  hope,  by  increasing  in  a  tenfold 
degree  the  popularity  of  his  opponents,  he  could  not 
have  adopted  a  more  suitable  expedient.    It  at  once 
revealed  the  blackness  of  his  designs,  and  com- 
mitted to  an  irreclaimable  hostility  the  men  whom 
he  ought  to  have  conciliated.    But  Charles  was  in- 
capable of  forming  a  calm  and  enlightened  judg- 
ment on  passing  events.    He  possessed  the  spirit  of 
a  tyrant  without  his  power ;  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, perpetually  attempting  what  he  could  not 
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CHAP,   execute.    At  the  command  of  the  King,  the  Attor- 
ney-General  appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 


CHARLES  accused  Lord  Kimbolton,  and  five  members  of  the 
^'      Commons,  of  high  treason.^   The  Serjeant  at  Arms, 

Jan.  3.  on  the  same  day,  repaired  to  the  lower  house,  and 
demanded  from  the  Speaker  that  Danzil  Hollis, 
Sir  John  Haslerig,  John  Pym,  John  Hampden,  and 
William  Stroud,  should  be  committed  to  his  custody. 
The  Lords  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  pre- 
cedents ;  and  the  Commons  deputed  three  of  their 
members  to  wait  on  his  Majesty,  and  to  inform  him, 
"  That  his  message  was  a  matter  of  great  conse- 
quence ;  that  it  concerns  the  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment, and  therein  the  privileges  of  all  the  Commons 
of  England.  That  the  house  would  take  it  into 
serious  consideration,  and  will  attend  his  Majesty 
with  an  answer  in  all  humility  and  duty,  with  as 
much  speed  as  the  greatness  of  the  business  will 
permit." 

The  King       Thc  Klug  was  unsatisfied  with  these  dilatory  and 
commoS^to  cautlous  procccdiugs,  and  rashly  determined  on  re- 
seizethem.   pairing  to  thc  liousc  with  a  sufiicient  force  to  exe- 
jan.  4.      cute  his  design.    The  Commons  were  informed  of 
his  approach,  and  instantly  ordered  the  accused 
members  to  retire.    The  guards,  and  other  atten- 
dants of  the  King,  remained  in  Westminster  Hall, 
while  he  advanced  to  the  Speaker's  chair,  and 
asked  whether  the  accused  were  in  the  house.  The 


*  The  articles  preferred  against 
them  are  couched  in  general 
terms,  and  were  understood  by 
some  to  be  grounded  mainly  on 
their  parhamentary  conduct,  and 
by  otliers  to  refer  principally  to 
tlieir  alleged  correspondence  with 
the  Scots.    Clarendon,  who  lays 


the  blame  of  this  affair  on  Lord 
Digby,  intimates,  in  one  place, 
tliat  it  was  prompted  by  the  fears 
of  the  Queen,  and  was  designed 
to  anticipate  and  prevent  a  simi- 
lar charge  being  preferred  against 
herself.  Hist,  of  liebelhoii,  ii.  231. 
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answer  he  received  must  have  aroused  him  instantly  chap. 
to  a  sense  of  the  impotency  and  madness  of  his  pro-  11_ 


cedure.  "  I  have  neither  eyes  to  see,"  said  the  charles 
Speaker,  falling  on  his  knees,  "  nor  tongue  to  speak 
in  this  place,  but  as  the  house  is  pleased  to  direct 
me,  whose  servant  I  am  here."  "  I  see  all  the  birds 
are  flown,"  remarked  the  mortified  Charles  ;  and 
as  he  left  the  house,  the  ominous  cry  of  Privilege, 
Privilege,  struck  upon  his  ears.  The  city  was  in- 
stantly in  arms  ;  and  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other  an  irrepressible  feeling  of  indignation 
broke  forth.  The  infatuated  monarch  had  done 
more  to  stem  the  returning  tide  of  loyalty  than  the 
most  inveterate  of  his  enemies  could  have  accom- 
plished.^ The  Commons  immediately  appointed  a  Jan.  5. 
committee,  and  then  adjourned  to  the  eleventh  of 
January.  On  the  day  of  their  reassembling,  the 
impeached  members  were  conveyed  from  the  city  to 

^  "  It  cannot  be  expressed/'  had  formerly  said  of  plots  and 
says  Clarendon,  'Hiow  great  a  conspiracies  against  the  parlia- 
change  there  appeared  to  be  in  ment,  whicli  had  before  been 
the  countenance  and  minds  of  all  laughed  at,  vvas  now  thought  true 
sorts  of  people,  in  town  and  and  real ;  and  all  their  fears  and 
country,  upon  the  late  proceed-  jealousies  looked  upon  as  the 
ings  of  the  King.  They,  who  had  effects  of  their  great  wisdom  and 
before  even  lost  their  spirits,  hav-  foresight.  All  that  had  been 
ing  lost  their  credit  and  reputa-  wliispered  of  Ireland,  was  now 
tion,  except  amongst  the  meanest  talked  aloud  and  printed;  as  all 
people,  who  could  never  have  other  seditious  pamphlets  and 
been  made  use  of  by  them,  when  libels  were.  The  shops  of  the 
the  greater  should  forsake  them ;  city  generally  shut  up,  as  if  an 
and  so  despaired  of  ever  being  enemy  were  at  their  gates  to 
able  to  compass  their  designs  of  enter,  and  to  plunder  them  ;  and 
malice  or  ambition,  (and  some  of  the  people  in  all  places  at  a  gaze, 
them  had  resumed  their  old  reso-  as  if  they  looked  only  for  direc- 
lutions  of  leaving  the  kingdom),  tions,  and  were  then  disposed  to 
now  again  recovered  greater  cou-  any  undertaking.  On  the  other 
rage  than  ever,  and  quickly  found  side,  they  who  had,  with  the 
that  their  credit  and  reputation  greatest  courage  and  alacrity,  op- 
was  as  great  as  ever  it  had  been,  posed  all  their  seditious  practices, 
the  Court  being  reduced  to  a  between  grief  and  anger  were 
lower  condition  and  to  more  dis-  confounded  with  the  eonsidera- 
esteem  and  neglect  than  ever  it  tion  of  what  had  been  done,  and 
had  underofone.     All  that  they  what  was  like  to  follow."  ii.  159. 
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CHAP-  Westminster  in  triumph.    The  sheriffs  of  London, 

 ! —  attended  by  an  immense  assemblage  of  armed  sea- 

CHARLES  men,  and  by  select  companies  of  the  trained  bands, 
escorted  them,  while  others  marched  on  either 
side  of  the  river,  and  possessing  themselves  of  the 
approaches  to  the  house,  guaranteed  the  safety  of  its 
members.  The  Thames  was  covered  with  boats ;  and 
thousands  of  citizens,  lining  the  banks  of  the  river, 
gave  joyful  utterance  to  their  bursting  feelings. 
The  public  mind  was  now  excited  to  the  highest 
conceivable  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  Parliament  was 
perfectly  omnipotent  in  the  City ;  and  from  many 
counties  and  provincial  towns  petitions  were  re- 
ceived, protesting  in  indignant  terms  against  the 
King's  invasion  of  the  Commons'  pri\dleges, 
and  offering  to  the  representatives  a  cordial  and 
vigorous  support.  The  misguided  monarch  soon 
felt  that  he  had  involved  himself  in  inextricable 
difficulties,  and  was  ultimatel}^  reduced  to  the  mor- 
tifying necessity  of  announcing  to  the  two  houses 
that  he  abandoned  the  prosecution.''  A  mighty 
change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  two  parties  was 
effected  by  this  rash  and  culpable  procedure.  The 
hope  of  accommodation  was  utterly  extinguished, 
and  both  Charles  and  the  parliamentary  leaders 
began  to  contemplate  the  probability  of  what  sub- 
sequently occurred.  Lord  Digby  and  Colonel  Luns- 
jan.  12.  appeared  in  arms  against  the  Parliament  at 

Kino^ston-on-Thames,  on  which  the  latter  issued  an 
order  to  the  Sheriffs  of  counties,  commanding  them 
to  raise  the  trained  bands,  and  to  suppress  all  unlaw- 
ful assemblies.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  safety 

Rushworth,    iii.  473 — 494.     — lOSO.    NugeDt's  HampdeD,  ii. 
Nalson,  ii.  810—855.   Clarendon,  124—146. 
ii.  124—198.     Pari.  Hist.  ii.  1005 
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of  Portsmouth  and  Hull,  and  guards  were  placed  chap. 

about  the  Tower,  to  prevent  ammunition  from  ^ 

being  carried  thence  without  the  King's  authority  charles 
signified  by  both  houses  of  parliament.'^  ^' 
Having;  provided  by  these  prompt  measures  for  Bishops 

1        .  1.  1  1  •   1       1  11  1      ejected  from 

the  immediate  danger  which  threatened  them,  the  Parliament. 
Commons  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  two 
important  bills,  by  which  they  hoped  to  break  down 
the  strength  of  the  Court  party  in  the  Upper  House, 
and  to  secure  the  command  of  the  military  forces  of 
the  kingdom.  The  first  of  these  bills  respected  the 
temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.  It  had  been 
forwarded  to  the  Lords  some  months  before,  but,  oct.  23. 
being  substantially  the  same  as  the  one  they  had 
rejected,  it  was  read  a  first  time  only,  and  then  laid 
aside.  The  Commons,  however,  taking  advantage 
of  the  altered  condition  and  temper  of  the  Upper 
House  after  the  impeachment  of  the  bishops,  sent  a 
message  to  their  lordships,  reminding  them  of  the 
bill  which  had  been  delivered  at  their  bar,  and 
desiring  that  it  might  be  forwarded  without  delay. 
The  opportunity  was  propitious,  and  the  bill  was 
accordingly  read  a  third  time,  and  passed  by  a  large 
majority.  The  king  hesitated  for  some  time  before 
giving  his  assent.  It  was  evidently  a  vital  question, 
and  Charles  regarded  it  as  such.  He  was  naturally 
reluctant  to  lose  the  support  which  his  government 
had  derived  from  the  bishops  in  the  Upper  House, 
and  might  probably  conclude  that  their  absence 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  religious  interests  of 
the  nation.  But  the  influence  of  the  queen  ulti- 
mately prevailed,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  com- 


<*  Rushworth,  iii.  495,  490. 
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CHAP,  mission/  The  change  which  it  wrought  was  analo- 
-         gous  to  that  effected  by  the  suppression  of  the 


CHARLES  monasteries  under  Henry.  It  was  just  in  principle, 
'  .  and  must  have  been  beneficial  in  operation.  By 
divesting  the  ministers  of  religion  of  temporal  dig- 
nity and  senatorial  rank,  it  deprived  them  only  of 
that  which  had  been  their  weakness  and  the  source 
of  their  corruption ;  while  it  left  them  to  pursue,  with 
undistracted  minds,  the  more  appropriate  duties  of 
their  vocation.  On  the  return  of  the  Stuarts,  the 
bishops  were  reinstated  in  their  former  dignities,  but 
the  external  splendour  which  the  hierarchy  thus  ob- 
tained, has  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
political  subserviency  and  moral  degradation  of  the 
clergy. 

Rupture         Affairs  now  hastened  to  a  rupture.  Parliament 

between  tlie 

king  and  demanded  the  power  of  the  militia  for  two  years, 
parliament,  ^j-^'^j^  king  rcfuscd.  Au  augry  correspondence 
consequently  took  place,  the  former  party  alleging 
the  existence  of  plots  to  undermine  and  destroy  all 
they  had  accomplished  ;  and  the  latter  charging  a 
malignant  party  in  the  House  with  a  settled  de- 
termination to  deprive  the  Crown  of  its  constitu- 
tional authority.    In  the  meantime  the  queen  pro- 


e  Pari.  Hist.  ii.  916, 1077, 1088. 
Clarendon  ii.  240—2.53.  Godwin, 
i.  71.  Henrietta  was  not  likely 
to  sympathize  with  the  bishops  of 
a  Protestant  Church.  She  rather 
rejoiced  in  their  humiliation  than 
regretted  the  loss  of  their  services 
to  the  King.  Clarendon  repre- 
sents Sir  John  Colepepper  to  have 
been  the  instrument  of  awakening 
her  fears  on  this  occasion.  She 
was  about  to  proceed  to  Holland, 
and  it  was  suggested  to  her  that 
she  would  not  be  permitted  to 


leave  the  kingdom  unless  her  in- 
fluence was  employed  to  induce 
the  king  to  pass  the  bill  concern- 
ing the  bishops.  "  The  queen," 
says  Clarendon,  ^'  was  so  terrified 
with  the  apprehension  of  her  being 
hindered  from  pursuing  her  pur- 
pose, that  she  gave  not  over  her 
importunity  with  the  king  till  she 
had  prevailed  with  him."  Life,  i. 
115.  Colepepper,  it  should  be 
remembered,  was  one  of  the  three 
confidential  advisers  of  the  king. 
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ceeded  to  Holland  with  the  Crown  jewels,  which  chap. 

IX 

she  employed  in  raising  arms  and  ammunition  for  ' 
her  husband,  who  retired  northwards,  and  assumed  charles 
a  style  in  his  communications  with  the  parliament,  ^* 
which  bespoke  a  fixed  determination  to  yield  no 
further  to  their   demands.     The  parliamentary 
leaders  were  equally  decided  in  their  measures. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  putting  the  militia  of 
several  counties  under  the  command  of  persons  on 
whom  they  could  rely,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
was  appointed  Admiral  of  the  Fleet.    The  appear- 
ance of  the  king  before  Hull,  and  the  refusal  of  Sir  "^^542!^' 
John  Hotham,  the  governor,  to  admit  him  into  the 
town,  brought  things  to  a  crisis,  and  rendered  an 
appeal  to  arms  inevitable.  The  nation  ranged  itself 
into  two  opposite  and  hostile  parties.    Every  town, 
and  almost  every  village,  became  the  scene  of  civil 
strife.    Friendships  were  dissolved,  family  ties  were 
broken,  and  the  calm  occupations  of  domestic  life 
gave  place  to  the  bustle  of  military  preparation,  and 
the  fierce  struggles  of  party  war. 

The  conduct  of  parliament,  in  pressing  its  de-  of  the  latter, 
mands  to  such  an  extent  as  necessitated  an  appeal 
to  arms,  has  been  severely  censured,  not  only  by 
the  advocates  of  the  king,  but  by  some  modern 
writers  of  distinguished  name  and  of  unimpeach- 
able integrity.  Yet  it  is  diflficult  to  see  how  they 
could  have  avoided  the  evil,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
have  maintained  the  liberties  of  the  nation.  The 
inveterate  duplicity  of  the  king,  and  his  rooted 
aversion  from  parliaments,  precluded  the  possibility 
of  any  reliance  being  placed  on  his  most  solemn 
and  oft-repeated  promises.  It  was  well  known  that 
he  had  yielded  from  necessity,  and  with  the  full 

VOL.  11.  Q 
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CHAP,  intention  of  availing  himself  of  this  plea  when- 
ever  circumstances  should  again  permit  him  to 
CHARLES  play  the  tyrant/  Indubitable  evidence  of  his 
readiness  to  employ  any  agency — however  uncon- 
stitutional or  violent, — by  which  he  might  crush 
his  opponents  and  reinstate  himself  in  power,  had 
already  been  afforded  in  the  army  plot,  the  Scotch 
Incident,  and  the  attempted  arrest  of  the  popular 
leaders.  The  character  of  the  king  would  there- 
fore seem  to  have  necessitated  a  violation  of  the 
theory  and  forms  of  the  constitution,  in  order  to  the 
attainment  of  its  great  end ;  and  to  have  left  no  safe 
medium  between  an  acquiescence  in  his  tyranny, 
and  the  transference  of  all  real  authority  from  him- 
self to  the  parliament.  The  question  which  finally 
separated  the  king  from  the  popular  party  was  the 
militia,  the  command  of  which  the  latter  deemed 
necessary  to  their  safety  and  the  cause  of  good  go- 
vernment. Here  the  two  parties  took  their  stand ; — 
the  one  maintaining  that  laws,  however  wisely 
framed,  or  admirably  adapted  to  protect  public  free- 
dom, were  a  perfect  nullity  when  opposed  by  a  des- 
potic prince,  surrounded  by  evil  counsellors,  and 
backed  by  a  military  force; — and  the  other  contend- 
ing that  the  prince  would  be  a  cipher,  and  his 
authority  contemptible,  if  he  were  not  the  deposi- 

f  "  The  example  of  the  French  which  he  resolved  should  not 

King,"  says  Mrs.  Hutchinson,"  was  oblige  him  longer  than  it  served 

{)roponnded  to  him,  andhe  thought  his  turn;  for  he  was  a  prince  that 
limself  no  monarch,  so  long  as  his  had  nothing  of  faith  or  truth,  jus- 
will  was  confined  to  the  bounds  tice  or  generositj",  in  him;  he  was 
of  any  law ;  but  knowing  that  the  the  most  obstinate  person  in  his 
peopieof  England  were  not  pliable  self-will  that  ever  was,  and  so 
to  an  arbitrary  rule,  he  plotted  to  bent  upon  being  an  absolute,  an 
subdue  them  to  his  yoke  by  a  uncontrollable  sovereign,  that  he 
foreign  force,  and  till  he  could  was  resolved  either  to  be  such  a 
effect  it,  made  no  conscience  of  king  or  none."  Memoirs,  i.  121). 
granting  anything  to  the  people, 
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tary  of  power  and  the  executive  of  the  state.  In  chap.  ix. 
such  a  condition  of  society  as  then  existed,  an  appeal 

•  .  1         111  CHARLES 

must  be  made  to  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  i. 
of  the  constitution,  nor  will  it  be  easy  to  justify  the 
expulsion  of  the  son  of  Charles  from  the  English 
throne,  if  the  appeal  to  arms,  which  the  patriots  of 
1642  made,  be  condemned.  The  tyranny  of  the 
father  was  vastly  more  oppressive  than  that  of  the 
son,  while  his  personal  character  was  a  hundredfold 
more  adapted  to  accomplish  his  tyrannical  designs. 
Charles  was  utterly  unfitted  for  the  duties  of  a 
limited  monarchy,  and  it  therefore  devolved  on  the 
conservators  of  liberty  either  to  remove  him  from 
the  throne,  or  to  deprive  him  of  the  power  which  he 
had  systematically  abused.  They  chose  the  latter, 
but  he  indignantly  rejected  the  arrangement,  and 
made  his  appeal  to  the  hereditary  loyalty  of  his 
people. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  the  par- 
liament was  immaculate  in  all  their  proceedings 
prior  to  the  civil  war.  At  their  first  assem- 
bling they  were  resolute,  but  calm.  They  fell 
that  the  eye  and  the  hope  of  the  nation  were  fixed 
upon  them,  and  they  determined  to  be  faithful  to 
their  high  trust.  But  as  they  proceeded,  a  great 
variety  of  passions  were  brought  into  play,  which 
new  moulded  their  character,  and  gave  a  direction 
and  amplitude  to  their  views,  of  which  they  had 
not  originally  dreamed.  Even  Hampden,  one  of 
the  most  circumspect  and  self-possessed  of  men,  was 
greatly  changed  by  the  course  of  events.  So  long 
as  he  retained  the  hope  of  Charles  being  moulded 
into  the  form  of  a  constitutional  monarch  he  was 
mild  in  his  demeanour,  and  thouo;h  firm,  was  vet 

Q  2  ^ 
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CHAP.  IX.  temperate  in  his  views.    But  when  the  king  had 
invaded  the  sanctuary  of  Enolish  freedom,  and 

CHARLES  . 

I.  brought  an  armed  throng  to  arrest  its  defenders;  he 
felt  that  the  time  for  moderation  was  past, — that  the 
hope  of  accommodation  was  gone, — and  that  nothing 
was  now  to  be  thought  of  but  the  withdrawal  from 
such  hands  of  the  power  of  future  mischief.  "  He 
was  much  altered,"  says  Clarendon,  from  whose 
partial  colourings  truth  occasionally  gleams  forth, 
his  nature  and  carriage  seeming  much  fiercer 
than  it  did  before."^  The  conduct  of  parliament 
became  in  consequence  less  calm  and  dignified.  It 
yielded  to  the  gusts  of  passion ;  and  the  Lower  House 
especially  was  often  betrayed  into  acts  of  oppression, 
and  assumed  towards  the  other  branches  of  the 
legislature  a  tone  of  insulting  dictatorship.  This 
state  of  things  led  to  a  secession,  from  the  popular 
cause,  of  some  of  the  more  moderate  members, 
which,  by  strengthening  the  hands  and  raising  the 
credit  of  the  king's  party,  protracted  the  strug- 
gle and  rendered  its  issue,  at  some  periods,  un- 
certain. The  fears  of  the  more  cautious  and 
observant  men  were  transferred  from  the  Crown 
to  the  Commons  ;  and  they  gathered  them- 
selves in  consequence  around  the  prerogative,  from 
an  honest  solicitude  to  protect  the  liberties  of  the 
nation,  as  well  as  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the 
throne.  "  No  one,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  whose 
Iionourable  solicitude  to  avoid  a  too  favourable 
judgment  on  the  country  party,  seems  occasionally 
to  incline  him  to  an  opposite  extreme,  "  who  has 
given  any  time  to  the  study  of  that  histor\%  will 
deny  that  among  those  who  fought  in  opposite  bat- 

?  Hist,  of  RebellioD,  iv.  94. 
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talions  at  Edgehill  and  Newbury,  or  voted  in  thecHAF.  ix. 
opposite  parliaments  of  Westminster  and  Oxford,  ^.j^^^^es 
there  were  many  who  thought  much  alike  on  general  i. 
theories  of  prerogative  and  privilege,  divided  only 
perhaps  by  some  casual  prejudices,  w^hich  had  led 
these  to  look  with  greater  distrust  on  courtly  insidi- 
ousness,  and  those  with  greater  indignation  at  popu- 
lar violence.    We  cannot  believe  that  Falkland  and 
Colepepper  differed  greatly  in  their  constitutional 
principles  from  Whitelock  and  Pierpoint,  or  that 
Hertford  and  Southampton  were  less  friends  to  a 
limited  monarchy  than  Essex  and  Northumber- 
land." ' 

Richard  Baxter,  who  was  far  from  approvino;  Baxter  s 

'  1  1  o  judgimnt. 

all  the  acts  of  the  parliament,  and  who  paid 
so  dearly  for  his  infatuated  loyalty  towards  the  son 
of  Charles,  gives  the  following  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  the  two  parties.  "  For  my  own  part," 
says  the  honest  but  prejudiced  presbyterian,  "  I 
freely  confess  that  I  was  not  judicious  enough  in 
politics  and  law  to  decide  this  controversy,  which 
so  many  lawyers  and  wise  men  differed  in.  And  I 
freely  confess,  that  being  astonished  at  the  Irish 
massacre,  and  persuaded  fully  both  of  the  parlia- 
ment's good  endeavours  for  reformation,  and  of  their 
real  danger,  my  judgment  of  the  main  cause  much 
sw^ayed  my  judgment  in  the  matter  of  the  wars ; 
and  the  argument  d  Jine,  et  a  natura,  et  necessitate, 
which  common  wits  are  capable  of  discerning,  did 

Const.  Hist.  ii.  198.    These  subject's  rights.    They  were  the 

remarks  are  perfectly  just  in  re-  blind  instruments  of  a  tyranny 

ference  to  a  selpct  few  of  the  king's  which  wanted  only  power  to  have 

supporters.    But  the  great  mass  swept  away  the  bulwark  of  con- 

of  his  party  were  utterly  regard-  stitutional  freedom, 
less  of,  or  avowedly  hostile  to,  the 
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CHARLES  before  I  understood  the  arguments  from  our  par- 
^-  ticular  laws.  And  the  consideration  of  the  quality 
of  the  parties,  that  sided  for  each  cause  in  the  coun- 
ties, did  greatly  work  with  me,  and  more  than 
it  should  have  done.  I  verily  thought  that  if  that 
which  a  judge  in  court  saith  sententially  is  law, 
must  go  for  law  to  the  subject,  as  to  the  decision  of 
that  cause,  though  the  king  send  his  broad  seal 
against  it ;  then  that  which  the  parliament  saith  is 
law,  is  law  to  the  subjects  (about  the  dangers  of  the 
Commonwealth),  whatever  it  be  in  itself ;  and  that 
if  the  king's  broad  seal  cannot  prevail  against  the 
judge,  must  less  against  their  judgment. 

"  I  make  no  doubt  but  both  parties  were  to  blame, 
and  I  will  not  be  he  that  shall  justify  either  of  them. 
I  doubt  not  but  the  headiness  and  rashness  of  the 
younger,  unexperienced  sort  of  religious  people, 
made  many  parliament  men  and  ministers  overgo 
themselves,  to  keep  pace  with  those  Hotspurs.  No 
doubt  but  much  indiscretion  appeared,  and  worse 
than  indiscretion,  in  the  tumultuous  petitioners,  and 
much  sin  was  committed  in  the  dishonouring  of  the 
king  and  provocation  of  him,  and  in  the  uncivil  lan- 
guage against  the  bishops  and  liturgy  of  the  church. 
But  these  things  came  principally  from  the  sectarian 
separating  spirit,  which  blew  the  coals  amongst 
foolish  apprentices.    And  as  the  sectaries  increased, 

so  did  this  insolence  increase   One  or 

two  in  the  House,  and  five  or  six  ministers  that 
came  from  Holland,  and  a  few  that  were  scattered 
in  the  City,  which  were  the  Brownists'  relicts,  did 
drive  on  others  according  to  their  own  dividing 
principles,  and  sowed  the  seeds  which  afterward 
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spread  over  all  the  land,  though  then  there  were  chap.  ix. 
very  few  of  them  in  the  counties,  even  next  to  none. 

CH  A-RLES 

As  Bishop  Hall  speaks  against  the  justifying  of  the  '  i. 
bishops,  so  do  I  against  justifying  the  parliament, 
ministers,  or  City.  I  believe  many  unjustifiable 
things  were  done ;  but  I  think  that  a  few  men 
among  them  all  were  the  doers  or  instigators  of  it.' 
But  then  I  thouo-ht  that  whosoever  was  faulty,  the 
people  s  liberties  and  safety  could  not  be  forfeited. 
And  I  thought  that  all  the  subjects  were  not  guilty 
of  all  the  faults  of  king  or  parliament  when  they 
defended  them  :  yea,  that  if  both  their  causes  had 
been  bad,  as  against  each  other,  yet  that  the  sub- 
jects should  adhere  to  that  party  which  most  secured 
the  icelfare  of  the  nation,  and  might  defend  the  land 
under  their  co?iduct,  without  owning  all  their  cause. 
And  herein  I  confess  I  was  then  so  zealous,  that  I 
thought  it  a  o;reat  sin  for  men  who  were  able  to 
defend  their  country  to  be  neuters.  And  I  have 
been  tempted  since  to  think  that  I  was  a  more  com- 
petent judge  upon  the  place,  when  all  things  were 
before  our  eyes,  than  I  am  in  the  review  of  those 


*  It  is  well  remarked  by  Mr. 
Orme,  on  this  passage,  as  very 
singular  "  that  Baxter  should  at- 
tribute so  much  evil  to  the  dis- 
senting brethren  of  the  Westmin- 
ster assembly,  and  the  sectaries, 
of  whom  they  were  the  reputed 
leaders.  The  ci\-il  wars,"  adds 
Mr.  Orme,  "  produced  or  occa- 
sioned the  sects,  not  the  sects  the 
wars.  The  long  parliam.ent  had 
taken  some  of  its  strongest  mea- 
sures before  the  five  independent 
ministers  returned  to  England 
from  Holland.  A  good  while  must 
have  elapsed  after  their  return 
before  their  influence  could  ex- 


tend far  ;  and  without  \-iolent  and 
unreasonable  opposition  to  their 
fair  and  moderate  request  for  a 
toleration,  their  influence  at  no 
time  would  have  been  great.  Com- 
pared with  many  of  their  oppo- 
nents, both  their  language  and 
their  temper  were  moderate  ;  and 
it  might  be  easy  to  show  that  the 
exaggerated  lamentations  and  in- 
sulting abuse  of  their  adversaries 
were  calculated  to  produce,  and 
actually  did  produce,  a  worse 
effect  on  the  country  than  any 
thing  done  by  the  Independents 
either  in  or  out  of  parliament." 
Life  of  Baxter,  37. 
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CHAP.  IX.  days  and  actions  so  many  years  after,  when  distance 
~~        disadvantageth  the  apprehension."^ 

UrlAxiLiES 

I.  The  king  erected  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  on 
^.  .    the  25th  of  August,  1642.  ^    The  number  of  his 

The  king  8  ©  ' 

p^y-  attendants,  at  first  inconsiderable,  was  gradually  in- 
creased, as  men  were  compelled  to  take  a  decided 
part  in  the  struggle.  A  large  majority  of  the  nobi- 
lit}^  and  many  of  the  most  wealthy  landed  gentry, 
espoused  his  cause,  some  in  hope  of  sharing  the 
rewards  he  was  expected  to  distribute  amongst  his 
followers,  others  through  an  apprehension  of  the 
levelling  tendency  of  the  spirit  which  was  abroad, 
and  a  few  from  a  sincere  regard  to  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  Crown.  Many  of  the  members  of 
both  houses  repaired  to  the  king;  while  a  few,  who 
were  friendly  to  his  designs,  remained  at  West- 
minster, to  embarrass  the  counsels  and  retard  the 
measures  of  his  opponents.'"  The  high  church 
party  naturally  clung  to  his  standard,  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  Catholics  proffered  him  their  zealous 
support. 

Thepariia-      Qu  thc  othcT  haud  the  cause  of  the  parliamen 
was  espoused  by  a  few  of  the  aristocracy,  by  almost 
the  entire  body  of  the  middling  gentry,  and  by  the 
better  informed  and  most  influential  yeomen.  But 

k  Sylvester's  Baxter^  39.  those  members  of  the  king's  party 
'  Clarendon,  iii.  190.  who  retained  their  seats  after  the 
Every  impartial  mind  must  breaking-  out  of  the  civil  war.  "  It 
regret  the  violent  methods  adopted  cannot  be  denied/'  sa}  ^  Claren- 
by  the  majority  in  the  Commons'  don,  "  but  some  very  honest  and 
house,  to  overawe  and  intimidate  entire  men  staid  still  there,  and 
the  minority.  Yet  it  is  but  an  opposed  all  their  unjustifiable  pro- 
act  of  justice  to  remark,  that  ceedings  with  great  courage  and 
when  parties  were  formed,  and  much  liberty  of  speech ;  which 
men's  opinions  were  known,  more  was  more  frankly  permitted  to 
latitude  of  speech  was  allowed.  them  than  had  been  before,  when 
The  Commons  acted  with  a  mag-  the  number  of  the  dissenters  was 
iianimous    forbearance    towards  greater."    iii.  89. 


mentanans. 
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its  chief  strength  consisted  in  the  zealous  co-opera-  chap.  ix. 
tion  of  London  and  the  other  principal  cities  of  the  ^^^^^^^ 
empire.    The  spirit  of  English  liberty  had  been  i. 
awakened  and  nourished  by  the  vigour  of  com- 
mercial enterprize,  and  the   wealth  which  had 
followed  in  its  train.    Affluent  citizens  contended 
with  the  nobles  of  the  land  without  any  feeling  of 
inferiority,  and  now  demanded  to  share  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  in  which  they  possessed  a  common 
interest.    The  puritan  party  naturally  sympathised  ^ 
with  the  parliament,  and  gave  in  their  adhesion  to 
its  cause.    Their  numbers  were  considerable ;  but 
the  spirit  and  energy  which  they  brought  to  the 
contest  were  a  hundredfold  more  valuable. q  In 


"  "  Though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed," remarks  Baxter,  "  that 
the  public  safet}-  and  liberty 
wrought  very  much  with  most, 
especially  with  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  who  adhered  to  the  par- 
liament, yet  was  it  principally  the 
differences  about  religious  matters 
that  filled  up  the  parliament's 
armies,  and  put  the  resolution  and 
valour  into  their  soldiers,  which 
carried  them  on  in  another  man- 
ner than  mercenary  soldiers  are 
carried  on.  Not  that  the  matter 
of  bishops  or  no  bishops  was  the 
main  thing  (for  thousands  that 
wished  for  good  bishops  were  on 
the  parliament's  side),  though 
many  called  it  Bellum  Episcopale 
(and  with  the  Scots,  that  was  the 
y-reater  part  of  controversy). 
But  the  generality  of  the  people 
through  the  land  (I  say  not  all, 
or  ever}"  one),  who  were  then 
called  puritans,  precisians,  religi- 
ous persons,  that  used  to  talk  of 
God,  and  heaven,  and  scripture, 
and  holiness,  and  to  follow  ser- 
mons, and  read  books  of  devo- 
tion, and  pray  in  their  families, 
and  spend  the  Lord's  day  in  re- 


ligious exercises,  and  plead  for 
mortification,  and  serious  devo- 
tion, and  strict  obedience  to  God, 
and  speak  against  swearing,  curs- 
ing, drunkenness,  profaneness,  &c. 
I  say  the  main  body  of  this  sort 
of  men,  both  preachers  and  peo- 
ple, adhered  to  the  parliament. 
And  on  the  other  side,  the  gentry 
that  were  not  so  precise  and  strict 
against  an  oath,  or  gaming,  or 
plays,  or  drinking,  nor  troubled 
themselves  so  much  about  the 
matters  of  God  and  the  world  to 
come,  and  the  ministers  and  peo- 
ple that  were  for  the  king's  book, 
for  dancing  and  recreation  on  the 
Lord's  days,  and  those  that  made 
not  so  great  a  matter  of  every  sin, 
but  went  to  church  and  heard 
common  prayer,  and  were  glad  to 
hear  a  sermon  which  lashed  the 
puritans,  and  which  ordinarily 
spoke  against  this  strictness  and 
preciseness  in  religion,  and  this 
strict  observation  of  the  Lord's 
day,  and  following  sermons,  and 
praying  extempore,  and  talking  so 
much  of  Scripture  and  the  matters 
of  salvation,  and  those  that  hated 
and  derided  them  that  take  these 
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 had  felt  the  general  oppressions  of  the  government 

CHARLES  ^£  Charles.  But  they  had  wrongs  of  their  own 
to  complain  of,  by  the  patient  endurance  of 
which,  all  the  sterner  and  more  invincible  features 
of  their  character  had  been  brought  to  maturity. 
They  had  long  been  sighing  for  the  deliverance  of 
Israel,  and  now  rejoiced  in  the  gathering  of  armies, 
the  tumult  of  camps,  and  the  strife  of  battle,  as  the 
signs  of  its  approach.  Others  contended  under  the 
influence  of  martial  courage,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  human  ambition ;  but  the  puritan  fought  for  God 
and  religion,  and  if  he  fell,  his  dying  moments  were 
cheered  by  the  hope  of  immortal  blessedness.  He 
came  forth  from  communion  with  God  "  like  a  giant 
refreshed  with  wine,"  and  laughed  to  scorn  the  trap- 
pings of  royalty  and  the  martial  bearing  of  the 
cavalier.  The  precision  of  his  manners,  and  the 
austerity  of  his  life,  rendered  him  an  object  of  deri- 
sion in  the  camp  of  the  royalists;  but  the  prowess  of 
his  arm  was  felt  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  the  gay 
troops  of  Charles  fled  discomfited  before  him.  For 
a  time  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Puritans  was  repressed 
by  the  timid  policy  and  false  prudence  of  their 
leaders.  But  when  Essex  and  Manchester  were 
displaced,  and  men  were  at  their  head,  who  knew 
their  temper  and  were  not  afraid  to  employ  it,  they 
swept  the  kingdom  like  the  breath  of  heaven,  and 
left  not  a  solitary  fort  to  dispute  the  supremacy  of 
parliament. 

courses,  the  main  body  of  these     were  ag-ainst  them,  or  not  for  them 
were  against  the  parliament.  Not     (being  neuters) :  but  I  speak  of 
but  that  some  such  for  money,  or     the  notable  division  through  the 
a  landlord's  pleasure,  served  them ;     land."    Sylvester's  Baxter,  31 , 
as  some  few  of  the  stricter  sort 
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The  more  moderate  puritans  abstained  at  first  chap.  ix. 
from  entering  the  army  of  the  parliament.  They  ^^^^^^^ 
approved  its  general  policy,  but  would  gladly  have  i. 
remained  at  home,  commending  its  interests  to  the 
God  whom  they  served.  But  the  violence  of  their 
enemies  left  them  no  alternative.  When  the  civil 
war  commenced,  Baxter  tells  us  "  those  called  puri- 
tans were  mostly  for  that  side  to  which  they  saw  the 
bishops  and  their  neighbours'  enemies.  And  they 
were  for  their  punishment  the  more,  because  it 
seemed  desirable  to  reform  the  bishops,  and  restore 
the  liberty  of  those  whom  they  prosecuted  for  the 
manner  of  their  serving  God.  Yet  they  desired, 
wherever  I  was,  to  have  lived  peaceably  at  home ; 
but  the  drunkards  and  rabble  that  formerly  hated 
them,  when  they  saw  the  war  beginning,  grew  en- 
raged :  for  if  a  man  did  but  pray  and  sing  a  psalm 
in  his  house,  they  would  cry  *  Down  with  the 
Roundheads'  (a  word  then  new  made  for  them), 
and  put  them  in  fear  of  sudden  violence.  After- 
wards they  brought  the  king's  soldiers  to  plunder 
them  of  their  goods,  which  made  them  fain  to  run 
into  holes  to  hide  their  persons ;  and  when  their 
goods  were  gone,  and  their  lives  in  continual  danger, 
they  were  forced  to  fly  for  food  and  shelter.  To  go 
among  those  that  hated  them  they  durst  not,  when 
they  could  not  dwell  among  such  at  home.  And 
thus  thousands  ran  into  the  parliament's  garrisons, 
and  having  nothing  there  to  live  upon,  became 
soldiers."  ° 


True  Hist,  of  Councils  Enlarged,  93. 
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CHAP.  IX.     The  leaders  of  the  constitutional  party  did  not 
CHARLES  ^^^^  thoughtlessly  into  the  civil  war.    They  felt  the 
I.      deep  solemnity  of  the  scene  in  which  they  were 
stage  p  ays  '^^^^^^      promiucnt  a  part,  and  desired  to  mould 
aud  other    thc  DubHc  uiiud  to  that  sobriety  and  sense  of  religfion 

amusements  Jo 

prohibited,  which  befitted  the  occasion.  For  this  purpose  an 
Sept 2.  ordinance  was  issued,  declaring  that  "Whereas 
public  sports  do  not  well  agree  with  public  calami- 
ties, nor  public  stage  plays  with  seasons  of  humi- 
liation, it  is  therefore  ordained,  That  while  these  sad 
causes  and  set  times  of  humiliation  do  continue,  pub- 
lic stage  plays  shall  cease  and  be  forborne.  Instead 
of  which  are  recommended  to  the  people  the  pro- 
fitable and  seasonable  considerations  of  repentance, 
reconciliation,  and  peace  with  God,  which  probably 
may  produce  outward  peace  and  prosperity,  and 
bring  again  times  of  joy  and  gladness  to  these 
nations.''  ^  This  ordinance  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  much  pointless  wit  and  profane  banter.  It 
has  been  represented  as  the  offspring  of  narrow- 


P  Rushworth,  iv.  1.  The  times  necessity  for  a  personal  and  na- 
of  humiliation  lefened  to  in  this  tional  reformation."  The  king 
ordinance  were  the  stated  fasts,  complained  of  the  freedom  with 
appointed  by  the  king,  Jan.  8,  which  the  preachers  in  the  interest 
1642^  at  the  request  of  parliament.  of  the  parliament  reflected  on  his 
They  were  observed  on  the  last  government  and  supporters,  and 
Wednesday  of  each  month,  and  therefore  issued  a  proclamation, 
were  ordered  to  be  continued  so  Oct.  5,  16i3,  commanding  what 
long  as  the  troubles  of  Ireland  he  terms  "  this  hypocritical  fast 
lasted.  Soon  after  the  breaking  to  the  dishonour  of  God,  and  the 
out  of  the  civil  war  the  two  houses  slander  of  our  religion,"  to  be  dis- 
published  an  ordinance  for  the  continued,  and  directing  the  se- 
niore  strict  observance  of  this  so-  cond  Friday  in  each  month  to  be 
lemnity,  commanding  all  minis-  observed  in  its  stead.  But  the 
lers  earnestly  to  persuade  and  royalcause  was  only  slightly  bene - 
inculcate  upon  their  people  "  this  fitted  by  the  prayers  of  its  sup- 
pubhc  acknowledgment  and  deep  porters.  Nalson,  ii.  777.  Rush- 
humiliation  for  all  national  and  worth,  iii.  494;  iv.  141, 364.  Neal, 


crying  sins,"  and  to  enforce  "  the     ii.  505. 
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mindedness  and  illiteracy;  a  proclamation  of  war  chap.  ix. 
on  the  part  of  the  puritans  against  all  the  softer  and  ^^j^^^g 
more  attractive  embellishments  of  life.     A  slight  i. 
attention,  however,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  par- 
liament, and  the  objects  which  it  contemplated, 
will  not  only  vindicate  the  measure,  but  prove  its  , 
deep  sagacity.    "  Nothing  perhaps,"  remarks  Mr. 
Godwin,  "  can  more  fully  prove  the  profoundness 
of  the  views  of  these  leaders  than  the  measures 
adopted  by  them  on  this  very  subject."'^    It  was 
their  policy  to  invigorate  and  nerve  the  public  mind ; 
to  bring  it  up  to  a  loftier  elevation  than  was  ordi- 
narily attained;  and  to  associate  with  all  its  resolves 
the  undivided  purpose,  and  concentrated  energy, 
which  spring  from  the  conviction  of  God's  presence 
and  approval.    For  such  a  purpose  the  ordinance  in 
question  was  admirably  fitted;  and  its  publication 
at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  furnished  an 
encouraging  proof  of  the  profound  sagacity  and 
religious  sentiments  of  the  parliamentary  leaders. 

The  success  of  the  parliamentary  armies  was  not,  F^^^^iypros- 

^  porityoftho 

at  first,  such  as  had  been  expected.  The  troops  ^ing  s  cause, 
were  undisciplined,  and  the  generals  were  not  dis- 
posed to  bring  the  conflict  to  an  early  and  deci- 
sive issue.  Essex,  and  the  other  noblemen  who 
were  intrusted  with  important  military  oflfices, 
dreaded  the  complete  success  of  their  own  party 
almost  as  much  as  the  triumph  of  the  king.  They 
wished  to  reduce  him  to  terms,  but  not  to  place  him 
at  the  mercy  of  his  subjects, — they  would  have  forced 
him  to  the  concessions  which  were  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  national  liberties,  but  shrank 

^  Godwin,  i.  77. 
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CHAP.  IX.  from  such  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  as 
CHARLES  ^^"^^  ^^^^  allowed  the  parliament  to  dictate  the 
I.      terms  of  peace.    Their  proceedings  were  in  conse- 
quence irresolute,  and  wanting  in  the  promptitude 
and  energy  which  are  essential  to  military  success. 
^  Some  of  them  deserted  their  posts,  and  others,  who 

had  been  intrusted  with  important  commands,  be- 
trayed the  confidence  of  parliament  by  surrender- 
ing their  garrisons  to  the  king. 
ifpiSent     This  state  of  things  awakened  serious  apprehen- 
Sitch!^      sions  among  the  patriots,  and  compelled  them  to 
solicit  the  aid  of  the  Scotch.    They  took  this  step 
with  reluctance,  and  it  became  subsequently  the 
source  of  manifold  evils.  The  Scotch  were  bigotedly 
devoted  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  ecclesiastical 
government.    It  had  been  erected  on  the  ruins  of 
popery  by  Knox — the  most  fearless  and  masculine 
of  modern  reformers  —and  had  been  endeared  to  the 
nation  by  the  fearful  struggle  which  they  had  made 
on  its  behalf.    What  James   had  contemplated, 
Charles  commissioned  Laud  to  achieve  ; — and  the 
disciples  of  presbytery  groaned  beneath  his  heartless 
policy.   The  sufferings  inflicted  in  the  cause  of  epis- 
copacy  naturally  engendered   an  unconquerable 
aversion  from  it.    The  people  loathed  it  as  a  dis- 
guised and  virulent  form  of  popery,  and  at  length 
wrested  from  the  reluctant  hand  of  Charles  the  re- 
cognition of  their  beloved  and  more  simple  polity. 
Unhappily,  however,  the  presbyterians  of  Scotland 
had  not  learned  wisdom  from  their  sufferings.  Their 
passions  were  inflamed  without  their  views  being 
rectified ;  and  they  came  forth  from  the  school  of 
adversity  as  narrow-minded  and  intolerant  as  any 
of  the  bishops.    Hence  arose  a  great  difficulty  in 
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1642. 


the  negociations  of  the  parliament  with  their  chap.  ix. 
brethren  in  Scotland.  r^TJ^^vr^-^ 

The  latter  insisted  on  the  ecclesiastical  govern-  i. 
ment  of  Eno^land  being;  conformed  to  their  own  ,  , ,  , 

&  o  Intolerant 

platform,  and  required  the  enforcement  of  penal  f^^p^^^^^y! 
laws  against  all  dissenters.  The  general  assembly, 
in  a  communication  to  the  English  parliament,  after  Augusts, 
referring  to  the  request  of  the  Scotch  commissioners 
in  the  late  treaty  for  peace,  "That  in  all  his  Majesty's  » 
dominions  there  might  be  one  confession  of  faith ; 
one  directory  of  worship  ;  one  public  catechism  ; 
and  one  form  of  church  government;"  and  that 
"  the  names  of  heresies,  and  sects,  puritans,  con- 
formists, separatists,  anabaptists,  &:c.,  which  do  rend 
asunder  the  bowels  both  of  kirk  and  kingdom," 
might  be  suppressed,  proceed  to  declare  that  they 
are  encouraged  to  renew  the  proposition  made  by 
the  forenamed  commissioners,  for  beginning  the 
work  of  reformation  at  the  uniformity  of  kirk 
government;  "  for  what  hope,"  say  they,  "can  there 
be  of  unity  in  religion,  of  one  confession  of  faith, 
one  form  of  worship,  and  one  catechism,  till  there 
be  first  one  form  of  ecclesiastical  government :  yea, 
what  hope  can  the  kingdom  and  kirk  of  Scotland 
have  of  a  firm  and  durable  peace,  till  prelacy,  which 
hath  been  the  main  cause  of  their  miseries  and 
troubles,  first  and  last,  be  plucked  up  root  and 
branch,  as  a  plant  which  God  hath  not  planted, 
and  from  which  no  better  fruit  can  be  expected, 
than  such  sour  grapes  as  this  day  set  on  edge  the 
kingdom  of  England.  The  prelatical  hierarchy 
being  put  out  of  the  way,  the  work  will  be  easy, 
without  forcing  any  conscience,  to  settle  in  England, 
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CHAP.  IX.  the  government  of  the  reformed  kirks  of  assem- 

I.         The  popular  leaders  were  disinclined  to  the  pro- 
cautious     posals  of  their  northern  neighbours,  and  therefore 
^eEigush^  abstained,  for  a  time,  from  soliciting  their  aid.' 
patriots.      They  were  too  sagacious  and  far-sighted  readily  to 
substitute  another  tyranny  in  the  place  of  that 
which  they  had  overthrown.    Having  freed  their 
neck  from  the  yoke  of  a  proud  and  boastful  pre- 
lacy, they  were  cautious  in  their  advances  to  a 
party  whose  temper  was  equally  arrogant,  and  their 
policy  as  despotic,  as  the  bishops. 

Many  of  the  English  members  would  have  acceded 
without  scruple  to  the  Scotch  propositions,  but  the 
master-spirits  of  the  day,  who  ruled  the  stormy 


'  Rush  worth,  iv.  387—300. 

s  Baillie  frequently  complains 
of  the  neglect  vrith  which  the 
parliament  treated  his  country. 
Under  date  of  July  26,  1643,  he 
says,  "  But  what  shall  we  say  to 
the  main  errand  of  our  meetinof  ? 
We  are  in  great  perplexity.  We 
certainly  expected  that  the  par- 
liament of  England,  understand- 
ing perfectly  of  the  calling  of  our 
estates  so  long  before,  and  that 
the  custom  of  our  nation  was  not 
to  make  stay  at  our  meetings,  that 
they  without  fail  would  have  had 
commissioners  from  both  houses, 
waiting  on,  at,  or  before,  or  at  least 
at  the  day  of  our  meeting,  the 
22nd  of  June.  Yet  all  the  four- 
teen days  thereafter  I  was  in  town 
there  was  no  word  of  them.  All 
did  much  admire  that  not  so  much 
as  one  excuse  was  made  of  this 
so  great  neglect."  i.  371.  In  a 
postscript  to  this  letter  he  men- 
tions that  Mr.  Corbet  and  Squire 
Meldrem  had  been  dispatched  to 
.London,  and  adds,  "  The  jealousy 


the  English  have  of  our  nation, 
much  beside  all  reason,  is  not  well 
taken.  The  report  of  Fairfax's 
defeat  has  been  a  spur  at  last  to 
that  parliament,  much,  as  is 
thought,  against  the  stomachs  of 
many,  to  send  message  on  mes- 
sage to  us  of  their  commissioners' 
dispatch,  my  Lord  Gray  of  Wark, 
from  the  Lords,  and  two  from  the 
Commons.  They  are  expected 
daily."  Ibid.  372.  Again,  Sept. 
22,  he  writes,  "  For  the  present 
the  parliament  side  is  running 
down  the  brae.  They  would 
never  in  earnest  call  for  help  till 
they  were  irrecoverable ;  now, 
when  all  is  desperate,  they  cry 
aloud  for  help :  and  how  willing 
we  are  to  redeem  them  with  our 
lives,  you  shall  hear."  Ibid.  374. 
Again,  Nov.  17th,  "  We  know  the 
best  of  the  English  have  very  ill 
will  to  employ  our  aid,  and  the 
smallest  hopes  tbey  get  of  subsist- 
ing by  themselves,  makes  them 
less  fond  of  us."  Ibid.  394. 
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elements,  interposed  to  check  their  rashness,  and  to  chap. 
prevent  its  disastrous  consequences.  It  was  neces- 
sary,  however,  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  charles 
Scotch,  and  to  keep  the  road  open  to  a  closer  con-  ^' 
federacy,  in  the  event  of  the  king's  success  render- 
ing their  aid  necessary.  The  language  of  parlia- 
ment, in  replying  to  the  General  Assembly,  was 
therefore  respectful,  and  full  of  the  warmest  expres- 
sions of  gratitude.  Difficulties  were  suggested,  and 
occasions  for  delay  interposed,  while  the  common 
enemy  was  denounced  in  terms  as  strong  and  em- 
phatic as  the  warmest  parti zan  of  presbytery  could 
desire.  "  We  have  entered  into  a  serious  considera- 
tion," said  the  parliament,  "  what  good  we  have 
received  from  this  government  of  bishops ;  and  we 
are  so  far  from  apprehending  any  satisfaction  herein, 
that  we  plainly  perceive  it  a  cause  of  many  other 
calamities,  dangers,  and  intolerable  burdens ;  being 
a  dishonour  to  God,  by  arrogating  to  themselves  a 
preeminence  and  power  which  he  hath  not  given 
them ;  by  profaning  the  purity  of  his  ordinances  with 
the  mixture  of  their  own  injunctions;  by  withstand- 
ing the  frequent  and  powerful  preaching  of  the 
gospel ;  by  corrupting  the  ministry  with  pride,  am- 
bition, covetousness,  idleness,  and  luxury,  &c  

Upon  all  which,  and  many  other  reasons,  we  do 
declare,  That  this  government  by  archbishops, 
bishops,  &c.  is  evil,  and  justly  offensive  and  bur- 
densome to  the  kingdom,  a  great  impediment  to 
reformation  and  growth  of  religion,  very  prejudicial 
to  the  state  and  government  of  this  kingdom ;  and 
that  we  are  resolved  that  the  same  shall  be  taken 
away.  And  according  to  our  former  declaration  of 
the  7th  of  February,  Our  purpose  is  to  consult  with 

VOL.   II.  R 
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CHAP  godly  and  learned  divines,  that  we  may  not  only 
remove  this,  but  settle  such  a  government  as  may 
CHARLES  be  most  agreeable  to  God's  holy  word,  most  apt  to 
procure  and  conserve  the  peace  of  the  church  at 
home,  and  happy  union  with  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, and  other  reformed  churches  abroad."  * 


*  Rushworth,  iv.  390--302.    Pari.  Hist.  ii.  1465. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Westminster  Assembly — The  policy  of  Parliament  in  convening  it — 
Clarendon  s  description  of  it — The  Bishop  of  Ossory's — Faults  of  the 
Assembly — Baxter's  vindication — Parties  composing  it — The  Pres- 
byterians— The  Independents-^ The  Erastians — Commissioners  sent 
into  Scotland — The  solemn  League  and  Covenant — Its  intolerant 
Character — Taken  by  the  Commons — Generally  enforced. 


The  parliament,  in  conformity  with  the  intima-  ^^x!^' 

tion  it  had  given  to  the  Scotch  presbyterians,  now  

proceeded  to  convene  "  an  assembly  of  learned  and  Charles 
godly  divines,  and  others,  to  be  consulted  with  by 
the  parliament,  for  the  settling  of  the  government 
and  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England."^  For  this 
purpose  an  ordinance  was  issued,  setting  forth  that 
"  Whereas  it  hath  been  declared  and  resolved  by  the 


Westminster 
Assembly. 


'  The  parliament  did  not  take 
this  step  till  the  royal  assent  had 
been  frequently  refused  to  a  bill 
passed  by  both  houses,  which  pro- 
vided "  That  a  synod  of  divines 
should  be  chosen  and  established, 
for  the  g-ood  and  right  settlement 
of  rehgion,  with  a  fit  government 
for  the  church  of  England."  The 
king's  absence  from  parliament^ 
and  his  rejection  of  this  measure. 


R 


led  to  the  resolution  "  That  an 
ordinance  of  parhament,  where 
the  king  is  so  absent  and  refusing, 
is  by  the  laws  of  the  land  of  as 
good  authority  to  bind  the  people, 
for  the  time  present,  as  an  act  of 
parliament  itself  can  be."  Upon 
this  resolution  the  ordinance  was 
based  which  convened  the  West- 
minster Assembly.  May's  Hist, 
of  Long  Pari.  187. 
O 


Jmie  12, 
i  1643. 
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CHAP.  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  parliament,  that 
____  the  present  church  government  by  archbishops,  &c. 
CHARLES  is  evil,  and  justly  oppressive  and  burdensome  to  the 
^'  kingdom,  a  great  impediment  to  reformation  and 
growth  of  religion,  and  very  prejudicial  to  the  state 
and  government  of  this  kingdom ;  and  that  there- 
fore they  are  resolved  that  the  same  shall  be  taken 
away,  and  that  such  a  government  shall  be  settled 
in  the  church  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  God's 
holy  word,  and  most  apt  to  procure  and  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  church  at  home,  and  nearer  agree- 
ment w4th  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  other  re- 
formed churches  abroad;  and  for  the  better  effecting 
hereof,  and  for  the  vindicating  and  clearing  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  England  from  all  false 
calumnies  and  aspersions,  it  is  thought  fit  and  ne- 
cessary to  call  an  assembly  of  learned,  godly,  and 
judicious  divines,  to  consult  and  advise  of  such 
matters  and  things  as  shall  be  proposed  unto  them 
by  both,  or  either  of  the  houses  of  parliament,  and 
to  give  their  advice  and  counsel  therein,  when,  and 
as  often  as  they  shall  be  thereunto  required." 

The  parliament  was  careful  to  preserve  an  entire 
controul  over  the  deliberations  of  this  Assembly.  No 
matters  w^ere  to  be  taken  into  consideration  but  at  the 
suggestion  of  one  or  both  of  the  two  houses,  and  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  were  to  be  laid  before  them 
for  their  approval.  No  publication  of  the  Assem- 
bly's proceedings  was  permitted  without  the  consent 
of  the  legislature ;  and  in  case  of  any  difference 
of  opinion  occurring,  the  same  was  to  be  notified  to 
parliament,  and  its  further  advice  obtained.  "  Pro- 
vided always,"  says  the  ordinance,  with  an  evident 
solicitude  to  guard  against  the  dangers  which  might 
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possibly  arise  from  such  a  convention,  "  that  this  chap. 

ordinance,  or  any  thing  therein  contained,  shall  not  

give  unto  the  persons  aforesaid,  or  any  of  them,  nor  charle 
shall  they  in  the  assembly  assume  to  exercise  any 
jurisdiction,  power,  or  authority,  ecclesiastical  what- 
soever, or  any  other  power,  than  is  herein  particu- 
larly expressed."  ^ 

The  members  of  this  assembly,  both  lay  and  cle- 
rical, were  nominated  by  parliament,  which  named 
Dr.  Twisse  prolocutor,  and  reserved  to  itself  the 
appointment  of  a  substitute  in  the  event  of  his 
illness/  Several  of  the  most  learned  and  estimable 
of  the  episcopal  clergy  were  summoned;  but  declined 
to  attend  on  account  of  the  king's  proclamation, -^""^ 22. 
which  prohibited  the  meeting,  and  threatened  to 
proceed  against  its  members. 

This  celebrated  Assembly  commenced  its  sittings 
on  the  1st  of  July,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  when  a  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr. 
Twisse,  from  John  xiv.  18,  "  I  will  not  leave  you  com- 
fortless, I  will  come  to  you."  Five  days  afterwards  se- 
veral regulations  for  their  future  conduct  were' ad  opted 
by  the  members,  and  the  following  protestation 
was  ordered  to  be  taken  by  every  individual  on 
his  admission :  "  I  do  seriously  and  solemnly  pro- 
test, in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  that  in 
this  assembly,  whereof  I  am  member,  I  will  not 
maintain  any  thing  in  matters  of  doctrine  but  what 
I  think  in  my  conscience  to  be  truth ;  or  in  point  of 
discipline,  but  what  I  shall  conceive  to  conduce 


Rushworth,  iv.  387—839.  Assembly  of  Divines,  Works,  xiii. 

Lightfoot's    Journal    of  the  4. 
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CHAP,  most  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  and  peace 
^-      of  his  church."^ 

CHARLES  The  policy  of  the  parliamentary  leaders  in  sum- 
^'      moning  the  Westminster  Assembly  was  probably 

The  policy  of  somcwhat  different  from  that  which  they  avowed. 

ment  in      Their  hostility  to  the  ecclesiastical  principles  and 

convening  i .  Spirit  of  thc  HOW  dominant  presbyterians 

was  sufficiently  obvious,  and  had  awakened  the  ap- 
prehensions and  fired  the  zeal  of  the  most  ardent 
members  of  that  sect.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  men  who  were  committed  to  the  cause 
of  religious  freedom  ; — men  whose  great  object  it  was 
to  emancipate  faith  from  the  dominion  of  authority, 
whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  could  have  antici- 
pated much  benefit  from  the  deliberations  of  an 
assembly  constituted  of  such  materials.  Their  sus- 
picions are  distinctly  traceable  in  the  restraints 
under  which  the  Assembly  was  placed,  and  in  the 
very  subordinate  and  dependent  part  which  it  was 
permitted  to  act.  But  it  was  probably  hoped  that 
the  attention  of  the  clergy  would  thus  be  diverted 
from  the  course  of  political  events ;  and  their  zeal  be 
exhausted  by  the  interminable  strifes  which  their 
discussions  could  not  fail  to  engender.  The  time 
was  not  yet  arrived  when  the  most  enlightened  of 
the  parliamentary  leaders  could  hope  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  a  liberal  and  tolerant  system  of  church 
government ;  and  it  was  therefore  their  policy, — a 


^  Ten  peers  and  twenty  com- 
moners, among  whom  were  se- 
veral of  the  most  distinguished 
popular  leaders,  were  nominated 
in  the  parliamentary  ordinance. 


Their  names,  together  with  those 
of  the  clergy,  may  be  seen  in 
Rushworth  and  in  Neal,  Hist.  iii. 
4G— 48. 
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policy  justifiable  alike  on  the  score  of  principle  and  chap. 
of  expediency, — to  prevent  any  specific  and  defined  _____ 


scheme  from  being  submitted  to  the  legislature,  charles 
They  were  too  sagacious  not  to  perceive  the  change 
which  the  public  mind  was  rapidly  undergoing;  and 
might  therefore  reasonably  hope  that,  if  a  little  fur- 
ther delay  was  obtained,  they  would  be  in  circum- 
stances to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  advocates 
of  uniformity,  and  to  establish  the  religious  freedom 
of  their  countrymen  on  a  firm  and  enduring  basis. 
The  Assembly  was  consequently  cheated  with  the 
semblance  of  power  without  a  particle  of  its  reality. 
Its  members  were  led  to  suppose  that  the  affairs  of  the 
church  were  in  their  hands,  and  might  be  moulded 
at  their  pleasure;  while  in  fact  they  were  only 
amused  and  kept  from  mischief,  by  the  more  saga- 
cious and  statesman-like  intellects  which  watched 
over  their  proceedings.  "  In  general,"  says  Mr. 
Orme,  "  when  there  appeared  an  approach  towards 
the  completion  of  their  ecclesiastical  code,  new  diffi- 
culties or  questions  were  always  proposed  to  them, 
which  occasioned  protracted  debates  and  increasing 
difficulties."^ 

The  descriptions  of  this  celebrated  convocation, 
which  have  been  given  by  royalist  writers,  are  deeply 
tinged  with  rancorous  and  indiscriminating  hostility. 
Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  usual  style  of  unscrupulous 
detraction,  affirms  that  "  of  the  whole  number  they 
were  not  above  twenty  who  were  not  declared  and 
avowed  enemies  to  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the 
church  of  England ;  many  of  them  infamous  in  their 
lives  and  conversations ;  and  most  of  them  of  very 


description 
of  it. 


'  Life  of  Baxter,  72. 
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CHAP,   mean  parts  in  learning,  if  not  of  scandalous  igno- 
^'     ranee,  and  of  no  other  reputation  than  of  malice  to 

CHARLES  the  church  of  Eno;land."  ^ 

The  bishop  of  Ossory,  in  a  pamphlet  published  in 

Bishop  of  1643,  indulges  in  a  more  figurative  and  impassioned 
style  of  vituperation.  "  You  may  judge  of  them," 
he  says,  "  by  their  compeers,  Goodwin,  Burroughs, 
Arrowsmith,  and  the  rest  of  their  ignorant  factious 
and  scliismatical  ministers,  that,  together  with  those 
intruding  mechanics  (who,  without  an}^  calling  from 
God  or  man,  do  step  from  their  butcher's  board,  or 
horse's  stable,  into  the  preacher's  pulpit),  are  the 
bellows  which  blow  up  this  fire,  that  threatened  the 
destruction  of  our  land ;  like  Sheba's  trumpet  to 
summon  the  people  into  rebellion  ;  and  like  the  red 
dragon  in  the  Revelations,  which  gave  them  all  his 
poison,  and  made  them  eloquent  to  disgorge  their 
malice,  and  cast  forth  floods  of  slander  after  those 
that  keep  loyalty  to  their  sovereign,  belch  forth  their 
unsavory  reproaches  against  those  that  discovered 
their  affected  ignorance  and  seditious  wickedness  in 
defence  of  truth."  ^  This  method  of  wholesale  de- 
famation became  popular  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  the  fashion  has  been  perpetuated  to  a 
very  recent  day.  The  frenzied  state  of  the  public 
mind  on  the  return  of  monarchy,  prevented  a  calm 
and  discriminating  investigation  of  the  character 
and  merits  of  this  assembly.  The  profane  wit- 
ling, the  bigoted  ecclesiastic,  and  the  unprinci- 
pled courtier,  conspired  to  asperse  the  memory 
of  men  who  were  regarded  as  the  representatives  of 
a  proscribed  and  hated  sect.    Modern  writers  have 

^  Hist,  of  Rebellion,  ii.  424.        «  Gicfs  Exam,  of  Ncal,  ii.  91. 
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retailed  the  slanders  of  their  predecessors  ;  each  one  chap. 
endeavouring  to  give  a  point  and  keenness  to  his  ' 
strictures,  in  proportion  to  the  growing  distaste  charles 
and  weariness  of  the  public  mind. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  defend  tlie  Assembly  from  some  Faults  of  the 

r  n  '  assembly. 

of  the  charges  preferred  against  it.  Many  of  its 
members  were  amongst  the  most  intolerant  of  man- 
kind ;  while  its  discussions  frequently  displayed  a 
spirit  as  relentlessly  hostile  to  religious  freedom  as 
the  most  bigoted  Convocation  had  evinced.  If  any 
thing  had  been  wanting  to  prove  the  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  such  conventions  answering  any  beneficial 
purpose,  it  was  signally  displayed  on  this  occasion. 
For  personal  integrity,  ministerial  diligence,  and 
general  scholarship,  the  Westminster  Assembly  has 
never  been  surpassed  by  any  ecclesiastical  assem- 
blage ;  and  yet,  in  their  associated  capacity,  the  di- 
vines composing  it  were  with  difficulty  prevented 
from  inflicting  a  deep  and  irreparable  injury  on  the 
religious  interests  of  the  country.  Their  ecclesiastical 
views  were  distorted  by  the  false  theories  prevalent 
in  their  day.  Trained  within  the  precincts  of  a 
state  church,  they  retained  its  spirit,  and  acted 
out  its  maxim,  even  after  they  had  learned  to  des- 
pise its  authority  and  to  impugn  its  orders. 

Richard  Baxter  had  ample  opportunities  of  ac-  Baxter's 

vindication 

quamtmg  himself  with  the  character  and  proceed- of  it. 
ings  of  this  assembly,  and  the  judgment  he  has 
recorded,  while  it  evidences  his  dissent  from  some 
of  the  measures  of  his  brethren,  is  eminently  to  their 
honour.  ^'  This  synod,"  he  says,  "  was  not  a  con- 
vocation according  to  the  diocesan  way  of  go\'ern- 
ment,  nor  was  it  called  by  the  votes  of  the  ministers 
according  to  the  presbyterian  way  ;  but  the  parlia- 
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CHAP,  ment,  not  intending  to  call  an  assembly  which 
^'  should  pretend  a  divine  right  to  make  obliging 
CHARLES  laws,  OY  canoHs,  to  bind  their  brethren,  but  an 
^*  ecclesiastical  council,  to  be  advisers  to  themselves, 
did  think  that  they  best  knew  who  were  the  fittest 
to  give  them  advice,  and  therefore  chose  them  all 
themselves.  Two  were  to  be  chosen  out  of  each 
county  ;  but  some  few  counties  (I  know  not  upon 
what  reason)  had  but  one ;  I  suppose  it  was  long 
of  the  parliament  men  of  those  counties.  And 
because  they  would  seem  impartial,  and  have  each 
party  to  have  liberty  to  speak,  they  over  and  above 
the  number  chose  many  episcopal  divines,  even  the 
learnedest  of  them  in  the  land,  as  Archbishop  Usher, 
Primate  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Holdsworth,  Dr.  Hammond, 
Dr.  Wincop,  Bishop  Westford,  Bishop  Prideaux, 
and  many  more.  But  they  would  not  come,  because 
it  was  not  a  legal  convocation,  and  because  the  king 
declared  himself  against  it ;  Dr.  Dan  Featley,  and 
very  few  more  of  that  party,  came  :  (but  at  last  he 
was  charged  with  sending  intelligence  to  the  king's 
quarters  at  Oxford  of  what  was  done  in  the  synod 
and  parliament,  and  was  imprisoned ;  which  much 
reflected  on  the  parliament,  because  whatever  his 
fact  were,  he  was  so  learned  a  man,  as  was  sufficient 
to  dishonour  those  he  suffered  by).  The  prolocutor, 
or  moderator,  was  Dr.  William  Twisse  (a  man  very 
famous  for  his  scholastic  wit  and  writings  in  a  very 
smooth  triumphant  style) ;  the  divines  there  congre- 
gate were  men  of  eminent  learning  and  godliness, 
and  ministerial  abilities  and  fidelity ;  and  being  not 
worthy  to  be  one  of  them  myself,  I  may  the  more 
freely  speak  that  truth  which  I  know,  even  in  the 
face  of  malice  and  envy,  that,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
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judge  by  the  information  of  all  history  of  that  kind,  chap. 
and  by  any  other  evidences  left  us,  the  Christian  ^' 
world,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  had  never  a  charles 
synod  of  more  excellent  divines  (taking  one  thing 
with  another)  than  this  synod  and  the  synod  of  Dort 

were  

"  For  my  own  part,  as  highly  as  I  honour  the 
men,  I  am  not  of  their  mind  in  every  point  of  the 
government  which  they  would  have  set  up ;  and 
some  words  in  their  catechism  I  could  wish  had  been 
more  clear ;  and  above  all,  I  could  wish  that  the 
parliament,  and  their  more  skilful  hand,  had  done 
more  than  was  done  to  heal  our  breaches,  and  had 
hit  upon  the  right  way  either  to  unite  with  the 
Episcopal  and  Independents  (which  was  possible,  as 
distant  as  they  are),  or  at  least  had  pitched  on  the 
terms  that  are  fit  for  universal  concord,  and  left  all 
to  come  in  upon  those  terms  that  would.  But  for 
all  this  dissent,  I  must  testify  my  love  and  honour 
to  the  persons  of  such  great  sincerity,  and  eminent 
ministerial  sufficiency,  as  were  Gataker,  Vines, 
Burgess,  White,  and  the  greater  part  of  that 
assembly."  ^ 

The  unimpeachable  integrity  and  quick-sighted- 
ness  of  Baxter  give  a  value  to  his  testimony,  which 
infinitely  outweigh  the  vituperations  of  Clarendon 
and  other  royalist  writers.  His  catholicity  of  spirit 
led  him  to  deplore  many  of  the  assembly's  proceed- 
ings ;  but  his  knowledge  of  the  character  and  views 
of  its  members  satisfied  him  of  their  integrity,  and 
induced  him  to  volunteer  their  defence  when  their 
enemies  were  in  possession  of  the  public  ear. 


Sylvester's  Baxter,  Part  I.  73. 
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CHAP.  In  order  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  As- 
_1  sembly,  its  constituent  parts  must  be  separated. 


tcrians 


CHARLES  The  sections  which  composed  it  must  be  distin- 
guished, and  the  views  of  each  be  clearly  ascer- 
pariies       taiucd.  bcfoTC  an  enliQ'htened  iud2:ment  can  be 

composing  it,  o  o  o 

passed  on  its  proceedings.    Its  members  were  far 
from  being  agreed  in  their  ecclesiastical  views,  and 
it  is  owing  probably  to  this  circumstance  that  they 
were  permitted  to  constitute  such  a  convention. 
Thepresby-      Tlic  pTcsby tcnaus  formed  by  far  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  assembly,  and  were  supported  by  a 
majority  in  the  parliament,  by  the  popular  feeling 
of  the  metropolis,  and  by  the  whole  weight  of  the 
Scotch  nation.    The  leaders  of  this  party  in  the 
assembly  were  Twisse,  Calamy,  White,  Marshall, 
Palmer,  and  the  Scotch  commissioners.   They  were 
distinguished  by  ministerial  gravity  and  diligence, 
and  in  their  personal  qualities  were  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  the  most  select  divines  of  any  age. 
"  In  England,"  says  Baxter,  and  his  testimony  is 
confirmed  by  other  authorities,  "  the  persons  which 
w^ere  called  presbyterians  were  eminent  for  learning, 
sobriety,  and  piety :  and  the  pastors  so  called  were 
they  who  went  through  the  work  of  the  ministry  in 
diligent  serious  preaching  to  the  people,  and  edify- 
ing men's  souls,  and  keeping  up  religion  in  the 
land."'    The  great  defect  of  this  party  has  already 
been  adverted  to,  and  will  further  appear  in  the 
course  of  their  history.    They  were  men  of  more 
scriptural  piety,  who  advocated  a  simpler  and  more 
effective  form   of  church   government  than  the 
bishops ;  but  their  policy  was  equally  intolerant. 


*  Sylvester's  Baxter,  Part  II.  140. 
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They  aimed  at  power  rather  than  at  liberty ;  and  in  chap. 
resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  hierarchy  sought  ^' 
to  estabhsh  that  of  the  Kirk.    Could  they  have  charles 
effected  their  object,  an  iron-hearted  uniformity  ^* 
would  have  been  imposed  on  the  nation.    The  rites 
of  religion  would  have  been  enforced  with  minute 
scrupulosity,  but  its  generous  impulses  and  volun- 
tary movements  would  have  been  wholly  crushed. 
Baxter  was  not  insensible  to  this  defect,  and  he  has 
pourtrayed  it  with  a  fidelity  which  gives  the  greater 
weight  to  his  approving  testimony. 

"  I  disliked,"  says  the  honest  puritan,  "  the  course 
of  some  of  the  more  rigid  of  them  that  drew  too  near 
the  way  of  prelacy,  by  grasping  at  a  kind  of  secular 
power ;  not  using  it  themselves,  but  binding  the 
magistrates  to  confiscate  or  imprison  men,  merely 
because  they  were  excommunicate ;  and  so  corrupt- 
ing the  true  discipline  of  the  church,  and  turning 
the  communion  of  saints  into  the  communion  of 
the  multitude,  that  must  keep  in  the  church  against 
their  wills,  for  fear  of  being  undone  in  the  world ; 
when  as  a  man,  whose  cojiscience  cannot  feel  a  just 
excommunication  unless  it  he  backed  with  confiscation 
or  imprisonment,  is  no  fitter  to  be  a  member  of  a 
Christian  church  in  the  communion  of  sai?its,  than  a 
corpse  is  to  be  a  member  of  a  corporation.  It's  true, 
they  claim  not  this  power  as  jure  divino  (though 
some  say  that  the  magistrate  is  bound  to  execute 
these  penalties  on  men  merely  as  excommunicate)  ; 
nor  no  more  do  the  prelates,  when  yet  the  writ  de 
excommunicato  capiendo  is  the  life  of  all  their  cen- 
sures. But  both  parties  too  much  debase  the  magis- 
traie  by  making  him  their  mere  executioner ;  where- 
as he  is  the  judge  wherever  he  is  the  executioner. 
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CHAP,  and  is  to  try  each  cause  at  his  own  bar  before  he  be 
^'  obliged  to  punish  any,  and  they  corrupt  the  disci- 
CHARLES  pline  of  Christ  by  mixing  it  with  secular  force,  and 
^*  they  reproach  the  keys  or  ministerial  power,  as 
if  it  were  a  leaden  sword,  and  not  worth  a  straw, 
unless  the  magistrate's  sword  enforce  it  (and  what 
then  did  the  primitive  church  for  three  hundred 
years?).  And  worst  of  all,  they  corrupt  the  church 
by  forcing  in  the  rabble  of  the  unfit  and  unwilling ; 
and  thereby  tempt  many  godly  Christians  to  schisms 
and  dangerous  separations.  In  all  this  I  deny  not, 
but  that  the  magistrate  must  restrain  all  sorts  of 
vice  ;  but  not  as  a  hangman  only,  that  executetli 
the  judgment  of  another ;  nor  eo  nomine,  to  punish 
a  man  because  he  is  excommunicate  (that  is  most 
heavily  punished  already  by  others),  till  magis- 
trates keep  the  sword  themselves,  and  learn  to  deny 
it  to  every  angry  clergyman  that  would  do  his  own 
work  by  it,  and  leave  them  to  their  own  weapons, 
the  word  and  spiritual  keys ;  valeant  quantum  valere 
possu?it,  the  church  shall  never  have  unity  and 
peace.'*  ^ 

Theinde-  Happily  for  the  interests  of  religion  there  was 
pendents  auotlicr  party  in  the  assembly,  the  members  of 
which  added  to  the  personal  virtues  and  ministerial 
diligence  of  the  presbyterians,  more  expansive  views 
and  a  more  liberal  creed.  They  were  known  by 
the  name  of  Independents,  and  had  for  some  time  a 
very  arduous  and  perplexing  duty  to  perform. 
Their  numbers  were  at  first  so  limited,  as  to 
present  but  little  ground  to  hope  that  they  would 
be  able  successfully  to  resist  the  scheme  of 
the    presbyterians  ;   but   what    they   wanted  in 

"  Sylvester's  Baxter,  Part  ii.  142. 
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numerical  strength,  was  supplied  by  the  consum-  chap. 
mate  skill  and  first  rate  ability  of  their  leaders.  ^ 
They  were  distinguished  from  the  presbvterians  by  charles 
maintaining  the  absolute  independence  of  each  ^* 
church,  so  far  as  jurisdiction  and  discipline  were 
concerned ;  and  by  denying  the  communication  of 
spiritual  power  in  ordination.  They  not  only  re- 
jected the  jus  divmum  of  prelacy,  but  discarded,  as 
equally  papistical,  the  theory  which  vested  eccle- 
siastical authority  in  the  synodical  meetings  of 
church  officers.^  The  number  of  independent  mi- 
nisters in  the  assembly  did  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve, 
of  whom  Goodwin,  Nye,  Burroughs,  Simpson,  and 
Bridges,  were  the  chief.  These  men  had  been 
trained  amidst  the  privations  of  exile,  and  their 
characters  had  hence  assumed  a  firmness  and  deter- 
mination, which  qualified  them  fearlessly  to  resist 


'  "  The  independents/'  remarks 
Dr.  Lingard,  "were  few,  and 
could  only  compensate  the  pau- 
city of  their  number  by  the  energy 
and  talent  of  their  leaders.  They 
never  exceeded  a  dozen  in  the 
assembly ;  but  these  were  veteran 
disputants,  eager,  fearless,  and 
persevering-,  whose  attachment  to 
their  favourite  doctrines  had  been 
rivetted  by  persecution  and  exile, 
and  who  had  not  escaped  from 
the  intolerance  of  one  church  to 
submit  tamely  to  the  control  of 
another."  Hist,  of  England,  x.  274. 

™  "  We  found  the  independ- 
ents," says  Baillie,  "  clear  for  the 
whole  people,  every  communicant 
male  to  have  decisive  voice  in  all 
ecclesiastic  causes,  in  admission, 
deposition,  excommunication  of 
ministers,  in  determining  of  schisms 
and  heresies.  That  no  congre- 
gation did  depend  on  any  su- 


perior synod,  so  that  a  congrega- 
tion falling  in  all  tlie  heresies  and 
crimes  of  the  world,  neither  the 
whole  nor  any  member  of  it  can 
be  censured  by  any  synod  or  pres- 
bytery in  the  earth,  however  it 
may  be  refused  communion  b}'^ 
any  who  find  no  satisfaction  in 
its  proceedings :  but  which  is 
worst  of  all,  they  avow  they  can- 
not communicate  as  members  with 
any  congregation  in  England, 
though  reformed  to  the  uttermost 
pitch  of  purity  which  the  assembly 
or  parliament  are  like  to  require, 
because  even  the  English,  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  reformed,  will  con- 
sist but  of  professors  of  the  truth, 
in  whose  hfe  there  is  no  scandal, 
but  they  require  to  a  member, 
beside  affair  profession  and  want 
of  scandal,  such  signs  of  grace  as 
persuades  the  whole  congregation 
of  their  true  regeneration."  ii.  67. 
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CHAP,  the  now  dominant  presbyterians.  During  the  supre- 
^'  macy  of  Laud,  they  had  sought  refuge  in  Holland, 
CHARLES  where  their  minds  were  braced,  and  their  scrip- 
^*  tural  views  confirmed.  It  was  not  therefore  to  be 
expected  that  in  returning  to  their  native  country, 
they  would  acquiesce  in  the  tyranny  of  those 
brethren,  who  had  contrived  to  escape  the  vigilant 
and  remorseless  usurpations  of  that  primate.  They 
consequently  demanded  for  themselves  and  others 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  of  unrestricted 
liberty  of  worship.  They  were  the  honest  and  con- 
sistent expounders  of  the  principles  of  religious 
liberty,  when  a  large  body  of  the  puritans  showed 
themselves  to  be  unworthy  of  their  high  vocation. 
The  reasonings  of  the  independents  were  broader  and 
more  comprehensive  than  that  of  their  predecessors. 
They  were  founded  on  the  acknowledged  princi- 
ples of  human  nature,  and  were  equally  applicable 
to  all  the  diversified  cases  which  could  arise.  Aban- 
doning the  partial  and  unsatisfactory  ground  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  puritans,  they  entrenched 
themselves  behind  the  nature  of  man  and  the  cha- 
racter of  Christianity ;  and  would  enter  into  no  com- 
promise which  endangered  the  highest  and  best 
interests  of  the  human  family.  They  became,  in 
consequence,  the  rallying  point  of  the  minor  sects, 
whom  the  presbyterians  sought  to  repress.  Against 
many  of  their  dogmas  they  protested,  as  strongly  as 
the  more  powerful  party  ;  but  for  their  right  to 
form  and  propagate  their  opinions  they  honestly 
contended.  Hence  their  claims  on  the  gratitude 
and  admiration  of  posterity.  The  principles  for 
which  Locke,  and  succeeding  philosophers,  trium- 
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phantly  pleaded,  were  brought  forth  to  public  view,  chap. 
and  instilled  into  the  national  mind  by  the  despised  ' 
sectaries  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  charles 

The  success  of  the  independents  was  for  some  time  ^' 
of  a  negative  character.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  should  overrule  the  decisions  of  the  assem-  > 
bly;  or  that  their  reasonings,  however  able  and 
satisfactory,  would  convince  their  presbyterian  op- 
ponents. The  history  of  ecclesiastical  councils 
affords  few  examples  of  such  open-hearted  candor. 
But,  though  they  failed  to  bring  the  assembly  to 
their  views,  they  succeeded,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
in  preventing  the  adoption  of  those  measures  by 
which  the  presbyterian  leaders  hoped  to  crush  the 
sectaries. "    Time  was  thus  afforded  for  the  growth 


"  Baillle  frequently  complains 
of  the  slow  progress  of  the  assem- 
bly, and  attributes  it  to  the  efforts 
of  the  independents.  His  letters 
are  full  of  information,  and  throw 
much  light  on  the  spirit  and  po- 
licy of  his  party.  W riting  under 
date  of  January  1,  1644,  he  says 

The  independents,  foreseeing 
the  prejudice  such  a  determina- 
tion might  bring  to  (heir  cause, 
by  all  means  strove  to  dechne  that 
dispute ;  as  indeed  it  is  marked 
by  all,  that  to  the  uttermost  of 
their  power  hitherto  they  have 
studied  procrastination  of  all 
things,  finding  that  by  time  they 
gained.  We  indeed  did  not  much 
care  for  delays,  till  the  breath  of 
our  army  might  blow  upon  us 
some  more  favour  and  strength." 
i.  412.    Again,  Feb.  18th,  he  says 

The  independents,  do  what 
we  are  all  able,  have  kept  us  de- 
bating these  fourteen  days  on 
these  two  propositions;  but  little 
to  their  advantage ;  for  I  hope 
this  day  we  shall  conclude  the 
propositions :  and  now  all  the 

VOL.  II. 


world  proclaims  in  their  faces  tliat 
they,  and  they  only,  have  been 
the  retarders  of  the  assembly,  to 
the  evident  hazard  of  the  church's 
safety,  which  will  not  be  much 
longer  suffered."  430.  "  The  un- 
happy independents,"  adds  the 
shrewd  and  narrow-minded  com- 
missioner of  the  kirk,  in  a  subse- 
quent letter,  "keep  all  the  matters 
of  the  church  so  loose,  that  there  is 
no  appearance  of  any  short  set- 
tling." 448.  At  length  he  antici- 
pated the  cessation  of  these  vexa- 
tious delays,  and  exulted  in  the 
prospect  of  presbyterian  uniform- 
ity. Writing  to  Mr.  Robert  Blair^ 
j\Iarch  26,  respecting  the  approach- 
ing meeting  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, he  tells  him,  ''It  is  like,  about 
that  time,  there  shall  be  more  to 
do  here  than  before ;  for  the  de- 
lays of  the  independents  importu- 
nities have  been  wonderful,  which 
now  I  hope  are  drawing  near  an 
end ;  and  very  likely,  about  that 
very  time  of  the  assembly,  if  God 
cast  not  in  unexpected  impedi- 
ments we  may  be  about  the  high- 
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CHAP,  of  that  formidable  power  which  speedily  disarmed 
^'      the  presbyterian  party,  and  extinguished  its  hopes 


CHARLES  of  supremacy. 

^'  The  character  of  the  independents  of  this  period 
has  been  variously  drawn.  Clarendon,  while  re- 
presenting their  ministers  as  more  learned  and 
rational  than  the  presbyterians,"  ascribes  to  them, 
as  a  party,  the  deepest  and  most  unscrupulous  sub- 
tlety. But  other  witnesses,  more  honest  than  the 
noble  apologist  of  Charles,  and  equally  exempt  from 
the  suspicion  of  partiality,  have  furnished  a  fairer 
and  more  honorable  view  of  their  character. 
Richard  Baxter,  whose  prejudices  against  them  were 
somewhat  violent,  candidly  acknowledges  the  emi- 
nence of  their  ministers,  and  the  integrity  of  their 
profession.  While  expressing  several  objections  to 
their  tenets,  he  honestly  declares,  I  saw  that  most 
of  them  were  zealous,  and  very  many  learned,  dis- 
creet, and  godly  men ;  and  fit  to  be  very  serviceable 
in  the  church.  Also,  I  saw  a  commendable  care  of 
serious  hol'mess  and  discipline  in  most  of  the  inde- 
pendent churches."" 

est  points  both  of  ffovemment  and  lished  in  1643,  and  signed  by 
•worship,  the  erecting'  of  our  pres-  Goodwin,  N ve,  Simpson,  Bur- 
b^-tery,  and  putting  our  votes  in  roughs,  and  Bridge,  ther  triuin- 
p'ractice,  and  setthng  of  a  direc-  phantly  vindicate  their  procedure 
torj,  wherein  we  have  ret  gt)t  from  the  cavils  of  opponents, 
little  tilings  done,  and  much  is  "  Whereas,"  they  remark,  "  one 
here  ado."  450.  great  controversy  of  these  times 

«»  Sylvester's  Baxter,  Part  II.  is  about  the  quahfication  of  the 
140.  "  The  objection  on  which  members  of  churches,  and  the 
Baxter  insists  at  greatest  length  promiscuous  receiving  and  mix- 
against  the  independents,  was  ture  of  good  and  bad  ;  therein  we 
"  That  they  were  commonly  chose  the  better  part,  and  to  be 
stricter  about  the  quahfication  of  sure,  received  in  none  but  such 
church  members,  than  Scripture,  as  all  the  churches  in  the  world 
reason,  or  the  practice  of  the  uni-  would  by  the  balance  of  the  sanc- 
versal  church  would  allow."  But  tuary  acknowledge  faithful.  And 
mthe Apologetical Narration,  ^\xh-     yet  in  this  we  are  able  to  make 
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Even  Baillie,  the  representative  and  advocate  of  chap. 
the  Kirk,  though  vexed  with  the  pertinacious  resist-  ' 
ance  of  the  independents  to  the  intolerant  supremacy  Charles 
of  his  church,  is  compelled  incidentally  to  acknow- 
ledge their  talent  and  moral  excellence.  He  speaks 
of  some  of  their  leaders  as  full  "  of  grace  and  mo- 
desty;" calls  them,  as  a  whole,  "  most  able  men, 
and  of  great  credit and  remarks,  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  candor  and  narrow-mindedness,  "  Truly 
if  the  cause  were  good,  the  men  have  plenty  of 
learning,  wit,  eloquence,  and,  above  all,  boldness 
and  stiffness,  to  make  it  out ;  but  when  they  had 
wearied  themselves,  and  over-wearied  us  all,  we 
found  the  most  they  had  to  say  against  the  presby- 
tery was  but  curious  idle  niceties ;  yea,  that  all  they 
could  bring  was  no  ways  concluding." 

"  Of  all  the  bye-patlis,"  says  the  same  writer,  re- 
ferring in  1645,  to  the  independents  "  wherein  the 
wanderers  of  our  time  are  pleased  to  walk,  this  is  the 
most  considerable ;  not  for  the  number,  but  for  the 
quality  of  the  erring  persons  therein.  There  be  few 

tins  true  and  just  profession  also,  Letters  i.  402,  408,  436.  The 

that  the  rules  we  gave  up  our  prcsbyterians  feared  the  indepen- 

judgments  unto,  to  judge  those  dents  more  than  they  were  will- 

we  received  in  amongst  us  by,  ing  to  admit.        The  indepen- 

were  of  that  latitude  as  would  dents,"  says  Baillie,  "  fearing  no 

take  in  any  member  of  Christ,  the  less  than  banishment  from  their 

meanest  in  whom  there  may  be  native  countrjMf  presbyteries  were 

supposed  to  be  the  least  of  Christ,  erected,  are  watchful  that  no  con- 

and  indeed  such  and  no  other  as  elusion  be  tiiken  for  their  prcju- 

all  the  godly  in  this  kingdom  carry  dice.    It  was  my  advice,  which 

in  their  bosoms  to  judge  others  Mr.    Henderson  *  presently  ap- 

by.  We  took  measure  of  no  man's  plauded,  and  gave  me  thanks  for 

holiness  by  his  opinion,  whether  it,  to  eschew  a  public  rupture 

concurring  with  us,  or  adverse  with  the  independents,    till  we 

unto  us ;  and  churches  made  up  were  more  able  for  them.  As  yet  a 

of  such,  we  were  sure  no  protes-  presbytery  to  this  people  is  con- 

tant  could  but  approve  of  (as  ceived  to  be  a  strange  monster." 

touching  the  members  of  it),  to  Ibid.  408. 
be  a  true  church  with  which  com- 
munion might  be  held."  p.  11. 

s  2 
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CHAP,  of  the  noted  sects  which  are  not  a  crreat  deal  more 
numerous ;  but  this  way  what  it  wants  in  number^ 

CHARLES  supplies  by  the  weight  of  its  followers.  After  five 
years'  endeavours  and  great  industry  within  the 
lines  of  the  city's  communication,  they  are  said  as 
yet  to  consist  of  much  within  one  thousand  persons  ; 
men,  women,  and  all  who  to  this  day  have  put 
themselves  in  any  known  congregation  of  that  way, 
being  reckoned.  But  setting  aside  number,  for 
other  respects  they  are  of  so  eminent  a  condition, 
that  not  any  nor  all  the  rest  of  the  sects  are  com- 
parable to  them  :  for  they  have  been  so  wise  as  to 
engage  to  their  party  some  of  chief  note  in  both 
houses  of  parliament,  in  the  assembly  of  divines,  in 
the  army,  in  the  city  and  country  committees;  all 
whom  they  daily  manage  with  such  dexterity  and 
diligence  for  the  benefit  of  their  cause,  that  the  eyes 
of  the  world  l>egin  to  fall  upon  them  more  than 
upon  all  their  fellows." 

The  Erastians.  Erastiaus  constituted  a  third  party  in  the 


1  Baillie's  Dissuasive,  o3.  Those 
of  my  readers  who  wish  to  see  the 
utmost  that  can  be  urged  against 
tlie  independents,  may  be  amply 
gratified  by  consuUing  the  "  Me- 
moirs of  Denzil,  Lord  Hollis/'  and 
"  The  History  of  Independency  " 
by  Clement  Walker.  Hollis  and 
Walker  belonged  to  the  same 
party,  and  united  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  the  bitterness  of  re- 
ligious strife,  with  an  indiscrimi- 
nate and  unscrupulous  detraction 
of  their  opponents.  The  temper 
and  style  of  the  latter  may  be 
judged' of  from  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  heresy  he  so 
heartily  loathed.  "  But'  before  I 
go  further,  it  is  fit  I  tell  you  what 
independency  is.  It  is  genii.<}  ge- 
neralissimum  of  all  errors,  here- 


sies, blasphemies  and  schisms* 
A  general  name  and  title  under 
wlncli  they  are  all  united,  as 
Sampson's  foxes  were  by  the  tails, 
and  though  they  have  several 
opinions  and  fancies  (which  make 
their  vertiginous  heads  turn  dif- 
ferent ways),  yet  profit  and  pre- 
ferment (being  their  tails),  their 
last  and  ultimate  end  by  which 
they  are  governed  (like  a  sliip  by 
his  rudder),  and  wherein  they 
mutually  correspond.  The  rest  of 
their  differences  being  but  circum- 
stantial, are  easily  plaistered  over 
with  tlie  untempered  mortar  of 
hypocrisy  by  their  rabbies  of  the 
assembly,  and  their  grandees  of 
the  two  houses  andarin}-,  in  wliom 
they  have  an  hnplicit  faith."  Hist, 
of  indep.  p.  i. 
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assem])ly.  They  were  named  from  Erastus,  a  Ger-  chap. 
man  physician  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  con- 


tended for  the  subjection  of  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  charles 
civil  power.  Selden  and  Whitelock,  among  the 
lawyers,  and  Lightfoot  and  Coleman,  among  the 
divines,  were  the  most  distinguished  supporters  of 
this  theory.  They  maintained  that  the  ministers  of 
religion  possessed  no  other  power  than  that  of  per- 
suasion, and  that  the  right  of  exclusion  from  the 
church  was  vested  in  the  civil  magistrate.  By 
depriving  the  clergy  of  all  other  authority  than  that 
which  was  moral,  they  sought  to  preserve  the  unity 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  prevent  the  evils  which 
had  resulted  from  priestly  domination/  Such  a 
theory  was  not  an  unnatural  result  of  the  extrava- 
gant pretensions  and  lordly  pride  of  the  Roman 
and  episcopal  clergy.  One  extreme  commonly 
begets  another,  till  men  are  sufficiently  cool  and 
clear-sighted,  to  distinguish  the  impulse  of  passion 
from  the  monitions  of  an  enlightened  judgment. 
The  Erastians,  though  far  from  agreeing  with  the 
Independents  in  many  of  their  views,  generally 
sided  with  them  in  their  opposition  to  the  Pres- 
byterians." 

Sylvester's  Baxter,  p.  ii.  139.  fulness  of  the  Scriptures,  that  there 
Hallam's  Const.  Hist.  ii.  272.  is  therein  a  complete  sufficiency 

•  The  Erastians  contended  for  as  to  make  the  man  of  God  per- 
the  right  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  feet  so  also  to  make  the  churches 
determine  the  form  and  pohty  of  of  God  perfect  (mere  circnm- 
the  church,  while  the  independents  stances  we  except,  or  what  rules 
maintained  the  obligation  of  a  the  law  of  nature  doth  m  common 
strict  adlierence  to  apostolic  pre-  dictate),  if  the  directions  and  ex- 
cedent,  and  the  sufficiency  of  amples  therein  delivered  were 
scriptural  direction.  The"  Su-  fully  known  and  followed.  And 
preme  rule  without  us,"  say  the  although  we  cannot  profess  that 
latter,  "  was  the  primitive  pattern  sufficiency  of  knowledge  as  to  be 
and  example  of  the  churches  able  to  lay  forth  all  those  rules 
erected  by  the  apostles.  Our  con-  therein  which  may  meet  with  all 
sciences  w^ere  possessed  with  that  cases  and  emergencies  that  may 
reverence  and  adoration  of  the     or  sometimes  did  fall  out  amongst 
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CHAP.       Such  were  the  materials  of  which  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly  was  composed,  and  its  proceedings 


CHARLES  evinced  in  consequence  the  extremes  of  folly  and 
wisdom — of  enlightened  discussion  and  of  narrow- 
minded  bigotry.  Many  of  its  members,  unpractised 
in  the  arts  of  government,  and  incapable  of  sympa- 
thizing with  the  more  generous  and  lofty  aspirations 
of  the  regenerators  of  mankind,  were  utterly  incom- 
petent to  their  station ;  while  others  would  have 
dignified  by  their  presence,  and  enlightened  by 
their  wisdom,  any  assembly  which  Europe  could 
supply.  Many  of  their  discussions  were  trifling 
and  impertinent,  and  the  spirit  which  they  some- 
times evinced,  reads  an  instructive  lesson  to  the 
men  of  other  times.  The  history  of  their  transac- 
tions is  the  most  conclusive  argument  which  can  be 
adduced  against  such  clerical  conventions,  acting 
on  the  command,  and  sustained  by  the  authority  of 
the  civil  power.  The  personal  virtues  of  their 
members  are  but  a  poor  equivalent  for  the  mischiefs 
which,  in  their  associated  capacity,  they  have  uni- 

iis,  or  tliat  may  give  satisfaction  cases  wherein  we  saw  not  a  clear 
unto  all  queries  possible  to  be  put  resolution  from  Scripture,  ex- 
unto  us ;  yet  we  found  principles  ample,  or  direction,  we  still  jiTO- 
enough,  not  on\y  fu7idamerttal  imd  fessedly  suspended,  until  God 
essential  to  tlic  being  of  a  church,  should  give  us  further  light,  not 
but  {superfitructory  also  for  the  daring  to  eke  out  what  was  de- 
well  being  of  it,  and  those  to  us  fective  in  our  light  in  matters 
clear  and  certain,  and  such  as  divine  with  human  prudence  (the 
might  well  serve  to  preserve  our  fatal  error  to  reformation),  lest 
churches  in  peace  and  from  by  sewing  any  piece  of  the  old  gar- 
ofFence,  and  would  comfortably  w?e7ii  unto  ^/le  wew;  we  should  make 
guide  us  to  heaven  in  a  safe  way:  the  rent  worse ;  we  having  this 
and  the  observation  of  so  many  promise  of  grace  for  our  encourage- 
of  those  particulars  to  be  laid  forth  ment  in  this,  which  in  our  public 
in  (he  world,  became  to  us  a  more  assemblies  was  often  for  our  com- 
certain  evidence  and  clear  con-  fort  mentioned,  that  in  thus  doing 
firmation  that  there  were  the  like  the  will  of  God  we  should  know 
rules  and  ruled  ca«es  for  all  occa-  more."  Apologetical  Narration, 
sions  whatsoever  if  we  were  able  p.  9. 
to  discern  them.   And  for  all  such 
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formly  inflicted  on  the  civil  liberties  and  religious  chap. 
welfare  of  a  nation.  ^' 


The  alarmino*  success  of  the  kino;'s  arms  at  leno-th  charles 

O  O  I. 

compelled  the  parliamentary  leaders  to  solicit  the  Commission- 
aid  of  the  northern  presbyterians.  They  had  no^^^^V^^ 
alternative  but  to  abandon  the  popular  cause,  or  to  ^'^^^  ^'"^ 
risk  the  dangers  of  such  an  interposition.  Fears 
v^ere  entertained  for  the  safety  of  London  ;  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  many  members  of  the  Com- 
mons, were  in  favour  of  a  negotiation  being  opened 
with  the  monarch.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
was  resolved  that  Commissioners  should  be  sent 
into  Scotland  to  solicit  aid ; — a  perilous  but  ne- 
cessary step  which  was  taken  with  reluctance,  and 
tended  to  embarrass  the  subsequent  proceedings  of 
parliament.  Two  peers  and  four  commoners  were 
appointed  to  this  embassy  ;  but  the  former  declining 
the  service,  the  latter  proceeded  without  them,  ac- "^"^^ 
companied  by  Mr.  Marshall,  and  Mr.  Nye,  a  pres- 
byterian  and  an  independent  minister.  Sir  Henry 
Vane  was  the  principal  member  of  this  embassy, 
and  on  his  subtlety  of  intellect,  and  dexterity  in 
negotiation,  the  hopes  of  the  English  parliament 
were  mainly  suspended.  He  was  inferior  to  none 
of  his  illustrious  contemporaries  in  those  qualities 
of  mind  which  are  necessary  to  the  successful  man- 
agement of  a  delicate  and  difticult  embassy ; 
while    his  unspotted  integrity    commanded  the 


t  Rushworth  iv.  466.  Pari.  Hist, 
iii.  150.  The  Scotch  did  not 
aug-iir  well  from  the  appointment 
of  an  independent  minister  to  ac- 
company the  Commissioners. 
"  Tliey  are  expected  daily."  says 
Baillie,  rcferriDt^  to  the  Commis- 


sioners. They  speak  of  two 
ministers  also.  Mr.  ^larshall  will 
be  most  welcome ;  but  if  ]\Ir. 
Nye,  the  head  of  the  indepen- 
dents, be  his  fellow,  we  cannot 
take  it  well."    Letters  i.  372. 
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CHAP,   respect  of  all  who  were  capable  of  appreciating 

 i  moral  worth.    Born  the  son  of  a  courtier,  he  early 

CHARLES  imbibed  the  spirit  of  an  enlightened  patriotism, 
which  he  consistently  maintained  against  the 
despotism  of  Charles,  the  usurpations  of  Cromwell, 
and  the  perfidious  and  heartless  tyranny  which  fol- 
lowed the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 

The  Commissioners  experienced  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  accomplishing  the  object  of  their  mission. 
They  were  desirous  of  evading  the  question  of  reli- 
gion, and  of  confining  attention  to  the  civil  neces- 
sities of  the  parties  whom  they  represented.  But 
the  Scotch  were  not  to  be  diverted  from  their 
favorite  scheme  of  assimilating  the  ecclesiastical 
institutions  of  the  two  nations.  "  The  English,"  says 
Baillie,  when  giving  an  account  of  the  negotiation, 
"  were  for  a  civil  league,  we  for  a  religious  cove- 
nant. When  they  were  brought  to  us  in  this,  and 
Mr.  Henderson  had  given  them  a  draught  of  a 
covenant,  we  were  not  like  to  agree  on  the  frame ; 
they  were,  more  than  we  could  assent  to,  for  keep- 
ing of  a  door  open  in  England  to  independency. 
Against  this  we  were  peremptory.""  The  usual  re- 
source of  parties  who  have  a  common  interest, 
but  diflTer  on  subordinate  points,  was  at  length 
resorted  to;  and  a  general  phraseology  was  em- 
ployed, which  each  hoped  to  interpret  according  to 
their  own  views. 
Thesoieran  In  tlic  instrumcnt  ultimately  adopted,  and  which 
cov^nir*^  is  known  in  history  as  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant, it  was  provided  that  the  existing  polity  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  should  be  sacredly  preserved, 


"  Letters  i.  881. 
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that  the  Churches  of  Eno-land  and  Ireland  should  chap. 

be  reformed      accordins;    to  the  word  of  God :  IJ  

and  the.  example  of  the  best  reformed  churches,"  Charles 
and  that  an  effort  should  be  made  "  to  bring;  the 
churches  of  God  in  the  three  kingdoms  to  the 
nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity  in  religion, 
confessing  of  faith,  form  of  church  government, 
directory  for  worship  and  catechising."  It  was 
further  stipulated,  that  endeavours  should  be  made 
for  "  the  extirpation  of  popery,  prelacy  (that  is, 
church  government  by  arch-bishops,  bishops,  their 
chancellors  and  commissaries,  deans,  deans  and 
chapters,  archdeacons,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical 
officers  depending  on  that  hierarchy)  superstition, 
heresy,  schism,  profaneness,  and  whatsoever  shall 
be  found  to  be  contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and  the 
power  of  godliness."* 

Such  an  engagement,  even  if  perfectly  voluntary  its  into'erant 
on  the  part  of  the  individuals  taking  it,  would ' 
have  been  open  to  serious  exceptions.  It  displays 
the  common  error  of  the  times  in  seeking  the  uni- 
formity of  ecclesiastical  rites,  rather  than  that  unity 
of  spirit  in  which  the  omnipotence  and  loveliness  of 
christian  truth  are  seen.    But  as  a  national  cove- 


*  Rushworth  iv.  478.  Tlie 
limiting  clause  in  tliis  last  para- 
graph, wliicli  defines  the  kind  of 
episcopacy  abjured,  was  inserted 
to  meet  the  views  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  of  Divines. 
Dr.  Burgess,  the  prolocutor  of  the 
assemblv,  and  many  of  his  bre- 
thren, were  in  favou/of  a  modified 
episcopacy,  such  as  prevailed 
shortly  after  the  apostolic  age. 
They  therefore  refused  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  covenant  unless  the 
parenthesis  was  inserted,  which, 


after  some  debate,  and  a  warm 
opposition  from  the  Scotch  com- 
missioners, was  agreed  to.  In 
conformity  with  this  limita- 
tion, Mr.  Thomas  Coleman,  who 
preached  before  the  Lords  on  the 
occasion  of  their  subscribing  to 
the  Covenant,  gave  this  explana- 
tion of  the  second  article,  By 
prelacy  we  mean  not  all  episco- 
pacy, but  onU'  the  form  which 
is  here  described."  Sylvester's 
Baxter,  Part.  1.48,  41). 
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CHAP,  nant,  to  be  enforced  on  all  classes  of  the  community 
^'  as  the  pledge  of  civil  Ipyalty  and  of  religious  cha- 
CHARLES  racter,  it  is  one  of  th^  most  anomalous  and  despotic 
^*  instruments  which  have  descended  to  us  from  the 
olden  times.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  its  defence, 
or  to  palliate  the  inconsistencies  in  which  it  in- 
volved the  popular  party.  It  was  the  offspring  of 
a  narrow  and  intolerant  bigotry,  which  could  see  no 
excellence  under  other  forms  of  worship  than  those 
of  the  presbyterian  church,  and  would  gladly  have 
availed  itself  of  the  secular  power,  to  enforce  its 
dogmas  and  rites  on  a  reluctant  people.  The 
presbytenans  of  this  period  were  as  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  religious  liberty,  and  as  little  disposed  to 
permit  its  exercise,  as  any  of  their  episcopal  prede- 
cessors. Not  Laud  himself,  in  the  height  of  his 
power,  was  more  concerned  for  the  suppression  of 
"  sects  and  schisms,"  than  were  the  zealous  adhe- 
rents of  the  kirk.  His  piety  was  more  questionable, 
but  his  views  were  equally  expansive,  and  his  policy 
not  a  whit  more  intolerant.  Nor  can  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  be  redeemed  from  severe  cen- 
sure by  the  religious  tone  which  pervades  it.  Such 
phraseology  has  been  adopted  by  the  zealots  of 
every  age,  and  goes  no  farther  to  vindicate  the 
presbyterians,  than  it  does  the  episcopalians  and 
papists.  Many  of  the  last  two  classes  were  as  sin- 
cere as  any  of  the  former,  and  an  impartial  judg- 
ment must  consequently  involve  them  all  in  the 
same  condemnation.  Those  were  most  guilty  in 
persecuting  others,  who  had  suffered  most  severely 
themselves.  Their  own  trials  should  have  sub- 
dued their  spirit,  and  taught  them  the  wisdom  which 
cometh  from  above. 
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Sufficient  evidence  of  the  reluctance,  with  which  chap. 
tlie  most  eminent  of  the  parliamentary  leaders,  ^' 


25th. 


consented  to  the  adoption  of  the  Covenant  has  charles 
already  appeared;  and  it  will  subsequently  be  seen,  ^' 
that  they  exerted  all  their  skill  to  abridge  its  opera- 
tion, and  to  avert  the  evils  with  which  it  threatened 
to  inundate  the  land. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  the  House  of  Taken  by  the 
Commons,  together  with  the  Assembly  of  Divines  and  the  as- 
and  the  Scotch  Commissioners,  met  in  St.  Mar-  Div  ines.Sept. 
garet's  Church,  Westminster,  to  subscribe  to  the 
covenant.^    The  mode  in  which  this  was  done, 
clearly  indicates  the  temper  of  the  times.  Religious 
solemnities  were  introduced  on  the  occasion,  after 
which  "  the  covenant  was  read,  and  then  notice  was 
given,  that  each  person  should  by  immediately 
swearing  thereunto,  worship  the  great  name  of  God, 
and  testify  so  much  outwardly  by  lifting  up  their 
hands ;  and  then  they  went  up  into  the  chancel, 
and  there  subscribed  their  names  in  a  roll  of  parch- 
ment, in  which  tlie  covenant  was  fairly  written."' 

y  Clarendon    and    ^Miitclock  proceedirgfs  :  "  Tliis  morning  bc- 

represent  the  Lords  as  beincr  pre-  ing  wet,  wc  had  word  presently, 

sent,  and  as  concurring  with  the  after  our  sitting  into  assembly_, 

Commons  on  this  occasion.    But  that  the  House  of  Commons  was 

their  account  is  inaccurate.    For  gone  into  St.  ^Margaret's  Church, 

some  reason  which  does  not  ap-  and  so  we  went  after  them.  And 

pear,  the  members  of  the  Upper  after  a  psalm  given  by  Mr.  ^^'iI- 

House  did  not  take  the  covenant  son,  picking  several  verses,  to  suit 

till  the  middle  of  October.  the  present  occasion,  out  of  sevc- 

z  Rushworth  iv,  47o.    White-  ral   psalms,  ]Mr.  White  prayed 

locke  70.    Clarendon's  Rebellion  near  upon  an   hour.    Then  he 

iv,  270.    Rushworth  assigns  the  came  down  out  of  the  pulpit,  and 

taking  of  the  covenant  to  the  j\Ir.  Nye  went  up,  and  made  an 

22nd,  in  which  he  differs  from  exhortation  of  another  hour  long. 

Whitelock,  Clarendon,  and  other  After  he  had  done,  Mr.Henderson, 

writers  whose   authority  is  fol-  outof  the  seat  where  he  sat,  did  the 

lowed  in  the  text.    Dr.  Lightfoot,  hke  ;  and  all  tended  to  forward 

who  was  present  as  one  of  the  the  covenant.    Then   Mr.  Nye, 

assembly   of  divines,  gives  the  being  in  tlie  pulpit  still,  read  the 

f  )llowinfi:  account  of  the  dav's  covenant ;  and  at  everv  clause  of 
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CHAP. 
X. 


February  9: 
1643—4. 


Feb.  3. 


It  was   ordered  to  be  taken    throuo^hout  the 
parishes  of  London  on  the  ensuing  sabbath,  and  the 
CHARLES  Assembly  of  Divines  was  directed  to   frame  an 
Ordered  to  be  GxhortatioH  preparatory  to  its  being  enforced  on  the 
^r^r^^^   whole  nation.    This  was  speedily  accomplished, 
and  being  approved  by  parliament,  was  directed  to 
be  printed  under  the  title  of    A?i  exhortation  to  the 
taking  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  for  refor- 
mation and  defence  of  religion,  the  honour  and  happi- 
ness of  the  king,  and  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  three 
kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland y  and  Ireland''^ 

The  covenant  was  also  ordered  to  be  taken  by  the 
parliamentar}^  committees  stationed  in  different 
counties,  by  all  clergymen,  churchwardens,  and 
other  parochial  officers,  by  all  soldiers  in  the  service 
of  parliament,  and  by  the  community  at  large.  If 
any  minister,"  said  the  instructions  which  accom- 
panied these  orders,  "  refuse  to  take  or  tender  the 
covenant,  or  if  any  other  person  refuse  to  take  it 
after  a  second  tender,  upon  two  Lord's  days,  their 
names  shall  be  returned  to  the  Committee,  and  by 
them  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  all  persons 
that  absent  themselves  after  notice  given,  shall  be 
returned  as  refusers."^  Directions  were  also  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Strickland,  the  agent  of  the  parlia- 
ment at  the  Hague,  to  tender  it  to  all  the  English 
resident  in  those  countries,  and  to  report  the  names 
of  such  as  refused  it.'' 


it,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  we 
of  the  assembly,  lift  up  our  hands, 
and  gave  our  consent  thereby 
to  it,  and  then  went  out  into 
the  chancel  and  subscribed  our 
hands;  and  afterwards  we  had 
a  prayer  by  Dr.  Goug-e,  and  ano- 
ther psalm  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
departed  into  the  assembly  again  ; 


and  after  prayer,  adjourned  till 
Thursday  morning,  because  of  the 
fast."  Journal  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines.  Lightfoot's  Works,  xiii. 
15. 

a  Rush  worth,  iv.  475 — 477- 
b  Husband's  Collections,  ii.  420. 
•  Whitelock,  79. 
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A  new  test  was  thus  introduced,  which,  in  the  chap. 

X 

hands  of  the  presbyterians,  became  a  fruitful  source  !  

of  oppression.  It  was  enforced  extensively  on  the  Charles 
episcopal  clergy,  many  of  whom  were  deprived  of 
their  livings,  and  subjected  to  other  penalties  for  * 
refusing  to  take  it.  Their  conduct  was  attributed  to 
factious  motives,  and  was  held  to  be  proof  of  '  ma- 
lignancy,' but  impartial  men  will  honor  their 
integrity,  and  rank  them  amongst  the  confessors, 
whose  example  constitutes  the  redeeming  feature  of 
human  conduct.  The  disaffection  of  the  Clergy  to 
the  cause  of  the  parliament,  which  is  usually  urged 
in  defence  of  the  Covenant,  might  have  justified  the 
enforcement  of  a  civil  test,  but  utterly  fails  to  vindi- 
cate an  ecclesiastical  oath,  designed  to  bind  the 
conscience,  and  to  detei-mine  the  worship  of  liim 
who  took  it.  The  covenant  was  expressly  framed 
for  an  ecclesiastical  purpose,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  justified  by  any  civil  object  which  it  incidentally 
effected.  That  the  episcopal  clergy  were  adverse  to 
the  new  order  of  things,  is  admitted  on  all  hands  ; 
and  that  their  opposition  was  sometimes  carried  to 
an  extent  which  it  would  have  been  criminal  in  the 
parliament  to  overlook,  must  be  acknowledged  by 
reflecting  men  of  all  classes.  But  the  ends  of  good 
government  might  have  been  answered  without  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  conscience ; — the  civil 
duties  of  subjects  might  have  been  enforced,  with- 
out requiring  an  act  of  treachery  to  the  majesty  of 
truth  and  the  only  head  of  the  church. 

By  making  religious  opinions,  and  conformity  in 
ecclesiastical  rites,  the  badge  of  patriotism  and  the 
title  to  civil  offices,,  the  dominant  party  acted  on  the 
principles,  and  emulated  the  unhallowed  zeal  of  the 
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CHAP,  bishops.  They  were  thus  committed  to  an  inglo- 
^'  rioiis  warfare  with  some  of  the  noblest  spirits  of 


CHARLES  their  day  ; — a  warfare  in  which  no  laurels  could  be 
^'  won,  and  the  very  success  of  which  now  mantles 
with  a  blush,  their  more  discriminating  and  intelli- 
gent advocates.  Whatever  blinded  zealots  and 
unscrupulous  advocates  may  allege,  every  right- 
minded  man  will  esteem  it  to  have  been  the  oppro- 
brium of  the  presbyterians,  that  their  reckless 
intolerance  heaped  disgrace  on  some  of  the  most 
learned,  and  reduced  to  abject  poverty,  many  of  the 
most  devout  and  peacable  ministers  of  the  Hier- 
archy.^ 

The  covenant  was  not  en-  says,  "  I  kept  the  town  and  parish 
forced  as  extensively  as  tlie  orders  of  Kidderminster  from  takino^  the 
prescribed.  "Those  clerg-ymen,"  covenant ;  yea,  and  most  of  Wor- 
says  Neal,  "  who  had  declared  for  cestershire  besides,  by  keeping 
the  king-,  were  usually  put  to  the  the  ministers  from  offering  it  in 
trial ;  but  reputed  Calvinists,  of  an\'  of  their  congregations  to  the 
sober  lives,  who  had  stood  neuter,  people,  except  in  Worcester  city, 
were  frequently  overlooked."  iii.  where  I  had  no  great  interest, 
68.  Baxter  was  an  instance  of  and  knew  not  what  they  did." 
this.     "  For  ray  own  part,"  he     Sylvester's  Life,  64. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Charge.f  against  the  Parliamentary  Committees — Committee  for  plun- 
dered Ministers — Number  of  Episcopal  Clergy  ejected — Estates  of 
Delinquents  confiscated — King  retaliates — Visitation  of  Cambridge 
University — Unsettled  state  of  Ecclesiastical  a  ffairs — the  Intolerance 
of  the  Presbyterians  the  cause  thereof— London  Ministers'  Petition 
—  7 emporary  Regulations  respecting  Ordination — The  New  Direc- 
tory, 


Very  serious  charges  are   preferred   by  the  chap. 

royalists  against  the   parliamentary  committees.  

Their  duties  were  of  an  invidious  order,  and  could  chahles 
scarcely  be  performed  even  by  the  most  consum-  charges a- 

.    ,  .  ,  «         .  1  •  1         -11  gainst  the 

mate  wisdom,  without  lurnishing  plausible  ground  Paruamenta- 

n        ^  '  f  '  i        •     i    i         '"^  commit- 

lor  the  accusation  oi  severity.  Clarendon  indulges  tees, 
in  his  usual  strain  of  indiscriminate  vituperation; 
while  Nalson,  though  affecting  greater  impartiality, 
departs  equally  from  the  grave  and  accurate  state- 
ments of  the  historian.  "Thus  did  they  endeavour," 
he  says,  speaking  of  the  Committee  for  scandalous 
ministers,  to  bring  the  orthodox  episcopal  and 
loyal  clergy  into  both  contempt  and  hatred :  and  to 
make  them  appear  scandalous,  received  and  encou- 
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CHAP,  raged  all  sorts  of  informations  against  them,  the 

'  foundations  of  which  were  generally  laid  in  the 

CHARLES  malice  or  mistake  of  their  known  enemies,  who, 
contrary  to  natural  justice,  were  admitted  to  be 
their  accusers  ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
these  ignorant  informers  to  accuse  their  ministers 
for  preaching  popish  doctrines  in  their  pulpits, 
when  they,  only  in  their  way,  took  occasion  to  men- 
tion them  in  order  to  their  confutation."''  That  a 
large  number  of  episcopal  clergymen  were  deprived 
of  their  benefices,  is  admitted  on  all  hands  ;  but  no 
conclusion,  favorable  or  otherwise  to  the  parlia- 
ment, can  be  drawn  from  this  fact.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  charges  preferred  *  against  them,  and  the 
opportunities  for  self- vindication  which  they  pos- 
sessed, should  be  carefully  considered,  before  a  cor- 
rect judgment  on  their  case  can  be  pronounced.  If 
they  were  prosecuted  by  malice,  and  convicted  only 
of  a  faithful  adherence  to  their  religious  faith,  then 
their  expulsion  must  be  condemned  as  a  manifest 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  conscience;— a  despotic  and 
nefarious  exercise  of  power.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  should  appear,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
ejected  clergy  were  men  of  immoral  lives,  or  of  no- 
torious incompetency ;  and  that  others  employed 
their  official  influence  to  stir  up  the  people  against 
the  parliament;  then  every  impartial  mind  must 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  their  ejectment  was 
not  only  justifiable,  but  loudly  called  for.  In  the 
former  case  it  was  demanded  by  religion;  and  in  the 
latter,  it  was  necessary  to  the  stability  of  society,  and 
the  success  of  the  popular  cause. 

«  Collections  i.  793. 
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The  inquiries  instituted  by  the  committee  respect-  chap. 

ing  the  clergy  summoned  before  them  concerned  

immoralities  of  life,  such  as  drunkenness,  swearing,  chap. 
and  debauchery ;  a  deviation  from  the  doctrinal  ^* 
articles  of  the  church  of  England  ;  a  profanation  of 
the  sabbath  by  reading,  or  otherwise  countenancing 
the  book  of  sports  ;  enforcing  the  late  innovations 
pronounced  illegal  by  parliament ;  neglect  of  paro- 
chial duties ;  and  disaffection  to  the  popular  cause 
evinced  in  the  assistance  rendered  to  his  Majesty, 
and  in  opprobious  epithets  applied  to  the  adherents 
of  parliament.^  Their  forms  of  proceeding  were 
unexceptionable,  and  the  grossest  crimes  alleged 
against  the  clergy  were  proved  by  the  evidence  of 
several  witnesses.*"  The  disclosures  made  before  the 
committee  led  to  the  ejectment  of  a  large  number 
of  the  episcopal  clergy  from  their  livings.  After  all 
the  deductions  which  a  calm  investigation  of  the 
facts  of  the  case  may  warrant,  an  impartial  mind  is 
compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  conviction,  that  the 
great  body  of  the  clergy  at  this  time  were  notoriously 
disqualified  for  their  high  vocation.  The  same 
causes  which  had  contributed  to  the  degeneracy  of 
the  Romish  orders,  had  engendered  ignorance  and 
vice  among  the  officers  of  the  English  church. 
Illustrious  exceptions  were  indeed  to  be  found,  but 
the  general  character  of  the  clergy  was  similar  to 
that  which  had  awakened  popular  indignation 
against  the  papal  church. 

The  ejected  clergy  naturally  complained  of  in- 
justice, and  the  royalist  party  lauded  them  as  mar- 


«>  Walker,  p.  i.  81,  82.  Neal,  ^  White's  Century,  Ep.  to  tlie 
iii.  24.  Reader,  p,  .5. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAP.  tyrs.    This  led  to  the  publication  of  "  The  First 

 Century  of  Scandalous,  Malignant  Priests,"  by  Mr. 

CHARLES  White,  chairman  of  the  parliamentary  committee, 
which  contained  "  A  narration  of  the  causes  for 
which  the  parliament  had  ordered  a  sequestration  of 
the  benefices  of  several  ministers,"  and  constitutes 
one  of  the  darkest  and  most  revolting  chapters  in 
the  history  of  priestly  crime.  The  object  of  this 
publication — justifiable  only  in  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  which  then  existed — is  set  forth  by 
Mr.  White  in  an  epistle  to  his  reader.  "  That  the 
parliament,"  he  says,  "  may  appear  just  in  their 
doings,  and  the  mouth  of  iniquity  may  be  stopped, 
this  narrative  of  the  crimes  and  misdemeanours  of 
those  sons  of  the  earth  is  here  published,  that  all 
the  world  may  see  that  the  tongues  of  these  that 
speak  evil  of  the  parliament  are  set  on  fire  of  hell, 
and  lift  up  against  heaven,  and  that  they  hide  them- 
selves under  falsehood,  and  make  lies  their  refuge." 
This  publication  was  ordered  to  be  printed  by  a 
committee  of  the  Commons  on  the  17th  November, 
1643,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  oflficial  defence 
of  their  proceedings.  It  was  the  most  effective 
course  which  could  have  been  adopted,  and  must 
have  served  to  refute  a  thousand  calumnies  that 
were  in  extensive  circulation.** 


•*  Walker  has  vainly  attempted 
to  controvert  the  representations  of 
this  pamphlet,  but  a  more  unsuc- 
cessful effort  "was  scarcely  ever 
made.  Amidst  the  immense  and 
bewildering  verbiage  of  his  volume, 
little  more  can  be  detected  than 
blind  partiahty  and  an  embittered 
spirit.  "  I  shall  add  but  one  more 
general  reflection  on  the  doctor's 
list,"  says  Calamy,  in  his  remarks 


on  Walker's  publication,  "and 
that  is  such  an  one  as  can  hardly 
escape  any  man  that  runs  it  over 
ever  so  hghtly,  and  that  must,  I 
think,  raise  the  resentment  of  all 
lovers  of  sobriety.  'Tis  well 
known,  and  he  himself  neither 
was,  nor  could  be  insensible,  that 
a  number  of  his  sufferers  were 
charged  with  such  immorahtic.-?, 
as  were  scandalous  to  their  func- 
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In  the  progress  of  the  civil  war  large  numbers  of  chap. 


XI, 


the  puritan  clergy  were  driven  from  their  homes  by 
the  king's  armies.     These  sought  refuge  in  the  charles 
quarters  of  the  parliament,  and  being  reduced  to 
great  distress,  appealed  to  the  leo-islature  for  aid.  committee 

^  TIT  1     T\  for  plundered 

The  Commons  accordingly  directed,  December  27,  ministers. 
1642,  that  at  the  next  public  fast  "  a  collection 
should  be  made  for  the  ministers  that  had  been 
plundered,"  and  four  days  afterwards  appointed  a 
committee  "  to  consider  of  the  fittest  wa}^  for  the 
relief  of  such  godly  and  well  affected  ministers  as 
have  been  plundered.  And  likewise  to  consider 
what  malignant  persons  have  benefices  here,  in  and 
about  this  town,  whose  livings  being  sequestered, 
these  may  supply  their  cures,  and  receive  their  pro- 
fits." Shortly  afterwards  their  powers  were  en-  Jan.  4, 
larged,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  "  send  for  parties 
and  witnesses,"  and  they  were  ordered  to  "  consider 
of  constituting  ministers  to  supply  the  cures,  and  to 
sequester  the  means  of  the  aforesaid  livings  for  them, 
if  upon  occasion  they  shall  find  it  fitting."  With  a 
view  of  preventing  the  introduction  of  incompetent 
persons  into  the  ministry,  it  was  subsequently  J^-y^- 
ordered  that  this  committee  "  should  not  nominate 


tion,  which  he  often  ridicules^  and 
makes  .a  jest  of ;  than  which  hardly 
anything-  could  be  more  unbecom- 
ing. Now  such  crimes  as  these 
were  either  well  proved  or  not. 
If  not  well  proved,  the  doctor 
when  he  had  mentioned  them 
should  have  endeavoured  to  liave 
disproved  them.  But  if  they  were 
w^ell  proved,  their  sequestration 
was  so  well  deserved,  that  they 
ought  not  to  have  been  represented 

T 


as  sufFerers,  or  under  a  hardship  : 
and  the  making-  a  jest  of  their 
crimes,  is  most  certainly  a  thing- 
very  unbecoming-  a  divine ;  and 
especially  one  that  had  recom- 
mended the  sufFerers  of  whom  he 
gave  an  account.  As  persons  of 
siieh  lives,  as  scarce  ani/  church, 
since  the  first  times  of  Christianity, 
was  ever  blessed  with."  The  Church 
and  the  Dissenters  Compared,  &c. 
p.  65. 

2 
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CHAP,  any  to  benefices,  but  such  as  should  first  be  exa- 
XI  • 

mined  by  the  assembly;"  and  they  were  empowered 


CHARLES  "  to  consider  of  the  informations  against  scandalous 
ministers,  though  there  be  no  malignancy  proved 
against  them."^ 

The  province  of  this  committee  was  afterwards 
greatly  extended  by  an  order  of  the  Commons, 
Sept. 6.  directing  that  the  "deputy-lieutenants,  and  com- 
mittees of  parliament  in  any  county  of  this  king- 
dom, or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  shall  have  power 
to  take  the  examinations  of  all  witnesses  against  any 
ministers  that  are  scandalous  either  in  life  or  doc- 
trine, or  any  others  that  have  deserted  their  cures, 
and  joined  themselves  actually  with,  and  are  assist- 
ant unto  the  forces  raised  against  the  parliament." 
The  accused  parties  were  to  have  sufficient  notice  of 
the  time  and  place,  when  and  where,  the  charge 
would  be  preferred  against  them  ;  the  witnesses  were 
to  be  examined  in  their  presence,  and  a  copy  of  the 
articles  on  which  they  were  arraigned  was  to  be 
granted  them  if  desired,  together  "  with  a  conve- 
nient time  to  give  in  their  answers  under  their 
hands."  ^ 

These  provisions  evinced  a  becoming  solicitude 
in  the  parliament  to  guard  against  the  abuses  to 
which  their  proceedings  were  liable,  and  are  in 
honorable  contrast  with  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  episcopalians  at  the  restoration.  An  appeal  was 
also  allowed  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  or  to 

«  Heylin's  Presby.  459.  Walker,  tical.     Their  distinct  provinces 

p.  i.  pp.  73,  74.     From  the  date  were  merged  in  one  general  ob- 

of  the  last  of  these  orders,  the  ject. 

committees  for  scandalous  and  ^  Husband's  Collections,  ii.  311. 
for  plundered  ministers  were  iden- 
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the  committee  of  Lords  and  Commons,  on  which  chap. 
the  management  of  public  affairs  was  chiefly  de- 


Volved.^  CHARLES 

Very  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  number  of  the  ^' 
ejected  clerp;y  are  furnished  by  the  royalist  writers.  Number  of 

,1^       ^xr   n  1       1  1  p  -1  episcopal 

jJr.  W  alker  calculates  them  at  from  eight  to  ten  ciergy 
thousand,  though  after  all  his  labour,  and  the  innu- 
merable blunders  which  his  list  contains,  he  is  not 
able  to  reckon  up  two  thousand.^  The  number  was 
undoubtedly  very  great,  but  the  judgment  passed 
on  the  conduct  of  the  parliamentary  committees 
must  be  regulated  by  other  considerations.  Mere 
numbers  prove  nothing  in  this  case,  least  of  all  do 
they  establish  an  analogy  between  the  episcopal 
clergy  and  the  non-conformists  of  Charles  the 
Second's  reign.  Individual  cases  of  oppression  did 
undoubtedly  occur.  The  political  connexions  and 
conduct  of  the  arraigned  parties  must  have  rendered 
it  difficult  in  many  cases  to  decide  on  the  course 
that  ought  to  be  pursued.  Personal  virtues  may 
have  been  opposed  to  public  delinquency ;  and  an 
honest  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  popular  cause  have 
enforced  a  rigour  which  every  humane  and  chris- 
tian mind  must  have  regretted.  It  is  in  vain  to 
judge  of  the  proceedings  of  such  a  period  by  the 
rules  which  are  applicable  to  calmer  and  more  ordi- 
nary times.  The  king  and  his  parliament  were  at 
open  war,  and  nothing  would  have  been  more  ad- 
verse to  the  success  of  either,  than  to  have  permitted 
the  clergy  in  their  respective  quarters  to  have  pro- 

e  Husband's  Collections,  ii.  15.  fallacy  of  the  grounds  on  which 

Sufferings,&c.  p.  i.  pp.86, 199,  his  calculations  are  made.  The 

200.     Hallam,  ii.  227.    Calamy  Church  and  the  Dissenters,  &c. 

has  sufficiently  exposed  the  inac-  pp.  54 — 57. 
curacy  of  the  doctor  s  list,  and  the 
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CHAP,  moted  the  success  of  their  opponents.    The  clergy, 

'  as  a  class  of  public  officers  deriving  their  mainte- 

CHARLES  nance  from  the  state,  were  necessarily  responsible 
to  the  legislature  for  the  due  discharge  of  their  func- 
tions. But  the  legislature  itself  being  divided,  its 
dissevered  branches  exercised  over  distinct  portions 
of  the  empire  the  authority  which  belonged  to  the 
whole.  Each  claimed  to  be  the  legitimate  expres- 
sion of  the  public  mind,  and  in  this  character 
challenged  the  obedience  of  such  as  v^ere  within 
its  power.  The  king  invariably  did  so,  and  the 
parliament  were  only  acting  in  conformity  with 
his  example  in  sequestering  such  of  the  episcopal 
clergy  as  sought  to  alienate  the  people  from  the 
popular  cause.  Their  loyalty  to  the  king  was 
treason  to  the  parliament,  and  the  penalty  which 
followed  was  an  inevitable,  though  most  unhappy 
result  of  the  disorder  into  which  society  was 
thrown. 

But  while  the  general  proceedings  of  the  parlia- 
ment against  the  clergy  who  adhered  to  the  king 
are  capable  of  vindication,  no  defence  ought  to  be 
attempted  of  the  means  sometimes  employed  to 
effect  the  conviction  of  individuals.  It  was  right 
that  the  popular  cause  should  be  protected  from  the 
pernicious  influence  which  a  misguided  clergy 
might  exert;  but  the  utmost  caution,  and  the  strictest 
regard  to  equity,  ought  to  have  been  observed  in 
compassing  this  end.  Unhappily,  however,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  judgments  pronounced  in 
many  cases,  were  regulated  rather  by  general  preju- 
dice than  by  a  patient  examination  of  the  evidence 
adduced.  The  course  of  events  having  identified 
the  episcopal  clergy  with  the  king's  party,  each 
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member  of  the  former  body  was  hastily  concluded 

to  be  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  parliament.  There  — _ 

might  be  some  ground  for  this  conclusion,  but  it  charles 
was  an  inversion  of  all  the  rules  of  judicial  inquiry 
to  allow  it  to  determine,  or  even  to  influence  the 
judgment  which  was  pronounced.  The  eagerness 
with  which  occasions  were  sought,  for  expelling  the 
clergy  from  their  livings,  admits  of  no  extenuation, 
and  ought  to  be  condemned  by  all  parties.'  But 
the  number  expelled  by  such  unfair  means,  bears 
no  proportion  to  those  whose  absence  from  the  altar 
was  a  blessing  to  the  church.  Richard  Baxter, 
while  freely  animadverting  on  the  conduct  of  the 
parliamentary  committees,  bears  honorable  testi- 
mony to  the  usefulness  of  their  labours.  I  must 
needs  say,"  he  remarks,  "  that  in  all  the  counties 
where  I  was  acquainted,  six  to  one  at  least  (if  not 
many  more)  that  were  sequestered  by  the  committee 
w^ere  by  the  oaths  of  witnesses  proved  insuflicient, 
or  scandalous,  or  both ;  especially  guilty  of  drunken- 
ness or  swearing,  and  those  that  being  able,  godly 
preachers,  were  cast  out  for  the  war  alone,  as  for 


'  The  treatment  received  by 
such  men  as  Chillingworth,  Bishop 
Hall,  Dr.  Walton,  and  John  Hales, 
has  done  more  to  prejudice  the 
popular  cause  in  the  judgment  of 
posterity  than  all  the  virulence  of 
Heylin,  and  the  laboured  and  skil- 
ful pleadings  of  Clarendon.  The 
record  of  their  sufferings  has 
avenged  their  wrongs,  and  renders 
more  than  ordinary  circumspec- 
tion necessary,  even  at  the  present 
day,  in  pronouncing  judgment  on 
these  times.  It  is  far  from  easy 
to  restrain  our  sympathy  with 
such  virtuous  and  learned  men 
within  those  limits  which  the  ge- 
neral merits  of  the  case  assigns. 


Our  indignation  at  oppression 
prompts  us  to  discard  the  plea  of 
patriotism,  and  to  comprise  in  one 
indiscriminate  censure  all  the  mea- 
sures of  the  popular  party.  Yet 
truth  requires  that  the  whole  case 
should  be  considered ;  and  our 
sober  judgment  compels  us  to  ad- 
mit that  even  in  the  cases  we 
have  mentioned  there  are  con- 
siderations which  ought  to  modify, 
though  they  may  not  reverse,  our 
decision.  Let  us  be  assured  that 
the  individuals  named  were  free 
from  the  charge  of  aspersing  the 
parliament  and  of  aiding  the  king, 
and  we  will  consign  their  judges 
to  unmitigated  reprobation. 
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CHAF.   their  opinion's  sake,  were  comparatively  very  few. 

 IJ  This  I  know  will  displease  that  party  ;  but  this  is 

CHARLES  true.'"" 

Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  supplying  the 
places  of  the  sequestered  clergy.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  men 
would  at  once  be  found,  but  the  parliament  did  its 
utmost.  Under  the  necessity  of  the  case,  some  were 
admitted  whose  qualifications  were  of  the  meanest 
order  :  but  on  the  whole  the  provision  was  well  fitted 
to  the  existing  wants  of  the  population.  Heylin 
represents  the  vacant  benefices  as  "  in  part  supplied 
by  such  presbyterians  who  formerly  had  lived  as 
lecturers,  or  trencher  chaplains;  or  else  bestowed 
upon  such  zealots  as  flocked  from  Scotland  and 
New  England,  like  vultures  and  other  birds  of  ra- 
pine, to  seek  after  the  prey."^  And  another  equally 
charitable  and  veracious  writer,  whom  Dr.  Walker 
quotes  with  approbation,  states  that  "  Their  power- 
ful ministry  are  ignorant,  factious,  schismatical 
ministers  ;  or  else  intruding  mechanics ;  who,  with- 
out any  calling,  either  from  God  or  man,  stepping 
from  the  cobbler's  stall,  the  butcher's  board,  or  the 
bricklayer's  scaffi)ld,  into  the  pulpit;  like  Sheba's 
trumpet  summoning  the  people  to  rebellion.""" 


"  Sylvester's  Baxter,  p.  i.  p.  74.  could  stoop  to  the  low  and  un- 

"  Now,"  says  Fuller,  "began  tlie  principled  artifice  of  cliargingupon 

great  and  general  purgation  of  the  the  whole  bod}-  of  non-conform- 

clerory  in  the  parliament's  quar-  ists  the  extravagances  of  a  few  ig- 

ters,  many  being  outed  for  their  norant  enthusiasts.    It  is- difficult 

mifidemeanours  by  the  committee  to  acquit  him  from  the  charge  of 

appointed  for  that  purpose.  Some  wilful  falsehood  in  such  passages 

of  their  offences  was  so  foul,  it  is  as  the  following  :  "  All  learning 

a  shame  to  report  them,  crying  to  was  then  cried  down,  so  that  with 

justice  for  punishment."  Ch.  Hist.  them  the  best  preachers  were  those 

"B.  XI..  207.  that  could  not  rend,  and  the  ablest 

'  Hist,  of  Prcsb.  4.54.  divines  such  as  could  not  write. 

™  Walker,  p.  i.  p.  73.  Even  South  In  all  their  preachments  they  so 
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Had  the  parliament  availed  itself  to  the  extent  chap. 
alleged  by  these  writers  of  the  aid  of  pious  laymen, 


they  would  only  have  acted  in  conformity  with  the  charles 
reason  of  the  case,  and  with  the  example  of  the  re-  ^' 
formers  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  But  their  representa- 
tion is  exaggerated,  and  deeply  tinged  with  the  false 
coloring  of  party  spleen.  Baxter,  who  possessed 
far  better  opportunities  of  acquainting  himself  with 
the  character  of  the  parliamentary  clergy,  assures 
us  that  though  now  and  then  an  unworthy  person, 
by  sinister  means,  crept  into  their  (the  ejected 
clergy)  places,  yet  commonly  those  they  put  in 
were  such  as  set  themselves  laboriously  to  seek  the 
saving  of  souls.  Indeed  the  one  half  of  them  were 
very  young,  but  that  could  not  be  helped,  because 
there  were  no  other  to  be  had.  The  parliament 
could  not  make  men  learned  nor  godly,  but  only 
put  in  the  learnedest  and  ablest  that  they  could 
have.  And  though  it  had  been  to  be  wished  that 
they  might  have  had  leisure  to  ripen  in  the  Univer- 
sities, yet  many  of  them  did  as  Ambrose,  teach  and 
learn  at  once  so  successfully,  as  that  they  much  in- 
creased in  learning  themselves  whilst  they  profited 
others ;  and  proportionably  more  than  many  in  the 
Universities  do."'' 


highly  pretended  to  the  spirit,  none  else  were  allowed  to  have 

that  some  of  them  hardly  could  the  spirit.    Those  only  were  ac- 

spell  a  letter.     To-be  blind  with  counted   like  Saint  Paul,  who 

them  was  a  proper  qualification  could  work  with  their  hands,  and, 

of  a  spiritual  guide,  and  to  be  in  a  literal  sense,  drive  the  nail 

book-learned  (as  they  call  it),  and  home,  and  be  able  to  make  a  pulpit 

to  be   irreligious,   were   almost  before  they  preached  in  it."  Grey's 

terms  convertible.     None  were  Exam.  ii.  75. 
thought  fit  for  the  ministry  but        »  Sylvester's  Baxter,  p.  i.  p.  74. 
tradesmen  and  mechanics,  because 
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CHAP.  The  sequestration  of  their  benefices  was  not  the 
_J  only  hardship  under  which  the  episcopal  clergy 


CHARLES  labored.     Their  zeal  in  the  king's  service  subjected 
them  to  the  operation  of  an  ordinance  passed  by 
The  estates    parliament,  April  1,  1643,  the  preamble  of  which 
quentscon-   gct  forth     That  it  is  most  agreeable  to  common 

fiscated.  •         i  i  p         i  •  it 

1C43  justice  that  the  estates  of  such  notorious  delinquents, 
as  have  been  the  causers  or  instruments  of  the  pub- 
lic calamities  which  have  been  hitherto  employed  to 
the  fomenting  and  nourishing  of  these  miserable 
distractions,  should  be  converted  and  applied  to- 
wards the  supportation  of  the  great  charges  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  for  the  easing  of  the  good  sub- 
jects therein."  It  was  therefore  enacted  that  the 
estates,  both  real  and  personal,  of  all  bishops,  deans, 
and  others,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  who 
had  appeared  in  arms  against  the  parliament,  or 
voluntarily  contributed  to  the  service  of  the  king, 
should  be  seized  and  employed  "  for  the  benefit  of 
the  commonwealth."  ° 
J^>°e  To  this  ordinance  the  kins:  replied  in  a  proclama- 

tion,  dated  April  7th,  in  which,  after  commanding 
his  subjects  to  yield  no  obedience  to  the  former,  he 
declares  his  intention  "  to  give  order  for  seizing  the 
estates  of  such  as  shall  rebelliously  disobey  us 
herein,  to  the  intent  they  may  remain  in  safe  cus- 
tody until  the  offenders  can  be  brought  to  legal 
trial."  All  tenants  and  debtors  are  commanded  to 
withhold  their  rents  and  other  debts  from  such  as 

»  Rushworth,  iv.  309, 310.  Hus-  allow  to  the  wives  and  children 

band,  ii.  13 — 16.   This  ordinance  of  delinquents  a  fifth  portion  of 

was  further  explained  Aug.  19,  the  property  confiscated.  Scobel's 

when  a  clause  was  added,  em-  Collections,  49. 
powering  the  commissioners  to 


retaliates. 
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have  aided  the  parliament,  and  special  marks  of  chap. 
favor  are  promised  on  a  zealous  compliance  with  ' 
the  king's  pleasure.  Another  proclamation  was  Charles 
issued  on  the  15th  May,  in  which  bitter  complaint 
is  made  against  the  parliament  for  their  proceedings 
against  the  royalist  clergy,  whom  all  subjects  are 
required  to  support  in  their  ancient  privileges. 
"  And  if  any  person  or  persons,"  said  the  monarch, 
in  happy  ignorance  of  the  future,  "  shall  presume 
to  transgress  this  our  command,  we  do  hereby  declare 
That  they  do  not  only  oppugn  and  infringe  the  good 
old  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  liberties  of  the  church, 
but  do  also  assist  a  rebellion  against  us,  for  which 
we  shall  proceed  against  them  according  to  law,  as 
they  shall  be  apprehended  and  brought  to  the  hands 
of  justice,  and  will  give  direction  for  taking  their 
goods  and  lands  into  safe  custody  in  the  meantime. '''' 
Both  parties  thus  sought  to  terrify  their  enemies, 
and,  as  they  had  opportunity,  they  carried  their 
threats  into  execution. 

The  attention  of  parliament  was  now  directed  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  the  whole  weight  and  Cambridge"^ 
influence  of  which  were  zealously  devoted  to  the 

1644. 

service  of  the  king."^  The  frequent  disputes  which 
occurred  between  the  students  and  the  townsmen, 
afforded  a  fair  pretext  for  interposing.  The  w^ork 
of  reform  was  entrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Manchester, 
whose  mild  character  and  moderate  views  were  uni- 


p  Husband,  ii.  28,  177- 
*i  So  early  as  August,  1642,  tlie 
colleg-es  at  Cambridge  forwarded 
their  plate  and  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  to  the  king  at  Notting-- 


ham,  which  was  employed  in  the 
equipment  of  troops  to  serve 
against  the  parliament.  Claren- 
don, iii.  24o. 
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CHAP,   versally  acknowledged.    He  was  empowered  to  ap- 

 LJ  point  one  or  more  committees  in  each  of  the  seven 

CHARLES  associated  counties,  before  whom  it  was  directed  that 
"  all  provosts,  masters,  and  fellows  of  colleges,  all 
students  and  members  of  the  University,  &c.  that 
are  scandalous  in  their  lives,  or  ill-affected  to  the 
parliament,  or  that  have  deserted  their  ordinary 
places  of  residence,"  should  be  summoned.  Measures 
were  promptly  adopted  against  such  members  of  the 
University  as  had  avowed  their  hostility  to  the  par- 
liament, or  through  fear  had  abandoned  their  stations. 
Many  of  them  refused  to  obey  his  summons ;  in 
Aprils,  1G40.  consequence  of  which,  he  proceeded  to  eject  sixty- 
five  fellows  belonging  to  various  colleges  and  halls. 
Several  others  experienced  similar  treatment ;  so 
that  in  the  course  of  this  and  the  following  year 
nearlv  two  hundred  masters  and  fellows  were  de- 
prived  of  their  emoluments  and  banished  the  Uni- 
versity.The  reasons  alleged  for  their  ejectment, 
are  absence  from  their  college,  neglect  of  the  Earl's 
summons,  and   "  several  other  misdemeanours."  * 


r  Dr.  Grey,  on  the  authority  of 
Barwick,  gives  the  following  tabu- 
lar list: — 

Trinity  College  ...  42 
St.  John's  College  ...  30 
King's  College  ...  5 
Queen's  College  ...  20 
Christ's  College  ...  9 
Jesus  College  ....  15 
'  St.  Peter's  College  .  .  20 
Emmanuel  College  .  .  2 
Pembroke  Hall  ...  19 
Magdalen  College  ...  6 
Gonvil  and  Caius  College  9 

Clare  Hall  8 

Sidney-Sussex  College    .  G 
Katherine  Hall  ....  1 
Corpus  Christi  College    .  3 
Exam,  of  Ne<a],.  ii.  154. 


8"When  we  were  going  to  the  rest 
of  the  propositions  concerning  the 
presbytery,"  writes  BailHe,  April 
2,  1644,  "my  Lord  Manchester 
wrote  to  us  from  Cambridge  what 
he  had  done  in  the  University, 
how  he  had  ejected,  for  gross  scan-r 
dal,  the  heads  of  five  colleges. 
Dr.  Coosings,  Beel,  Steme,  Ram- 
borne,  and  another ;  that  he  had 
made  choice  of  five  of  our  number 
to  be  masters  in  their  places,  Mr. 
Palmer,  Vines,  Seamen,  Arrow- 
smith,  and  our  countryman  Young, 
requiring  the  assembly's  approba- 
tion of  his  choice,  which  w^as  una- 
nimously given  ;  for  they  arc  all 
very  good  and  able  divines."  Let- 
ters, i.  439. 
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The  covenant  does  not  appear  to  have  been  gene-  chap. 
rally  enforced.    The  parliament  adopted  it  with  ' 
reluctance,  and  urged  it  only  in  those  cases  in  which  charles 
disaffection  towards  themselves,  and  attachment  to 
the  king's  cause,  were  suspected. 

The  persons  who  were  installed  into  the  vacant 
offices  of  the  University  were  required  to  make  a 
solemn  protestation  that  they  would  labor  to  pro- 
mote piety  and  learning  in  the  fellows,  scholars,  and 
students,  "  and  by  all  means  to  procure  the  good 
welfare  and  perfect  reformation  both  of  the  college 
and  University."    Their  characters  were  of  course 
aspersed,  and  their  attainments  decried  by  those 
whom  they  succeeded.    It  was  natural  for  the  par- 
ties who  felt  themselves  aggrieved  to  form  an  un- 
favorable estimate  of  the  men  who  had  supplanted 
them  :  nor  will  a  candid  and  humane  mind  severely 
censure  the  strong  expressions  which  they  were  ac- 
customed to  employ.*    The  parliamentary  commis- 
sioners were  represented  as  having  "  reduced  a 
glorious  and  renowned  University  almost  to  a  mere 
Munster as  having  equalled  "  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  or  even  the  Turks  themselves,"  in  the  in- 
tellectual and  religious  desolation  which  they  ac- 
complished. "  They  thrust  out,"  says  the  author  of 
Querela  Cantabrigiensis,  himself  an  ejected  fellow, 
"  one  of  the  eyes  of  this  kingdom  ;  made  eloquence 
dumb,  philosophy  sottish;  widowed  the  arts;  drove 
the  Muses  from  their  ancient  habitation  ;  plucked 

t  "  As  it  were  with  one  blow  to  their  learning-  over  all  tlie  world, 

destroy  the   whole  University,"  tog-ether  with  the  Vice-Chancellor, 

says  Dr.  Barwick,  in  the  hfe  of  and  about  two  hundred  more  of 

his  brother,  "  they  banished  from  theirmost considerable  andlearned 

its  senate,  and  from  their  several  men,  and  put  blockheads,  for  the 

colleges,  the  venerable  professors  most  part,  and  senseless  scoundrels 

of  divinity  and  law,  famous  for  in  their  places. "    Life  32. 
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^xt^'  the  reverend  and  orthodox  professors  out  of  their 
—  chairs,  and  silenced  them  in  prison  or  their  graves ; 


CHARLES  turned  religion  into  rebellion  ;  changed  the  aposto- 
lical chair  into  a  desk  for  blasphemy ;  tore  the  gar- 
land from  off  the  head  of  learning,  to  place  it  on 
the  dull  brows  of  disloyal  ignorance  ;  made  those 
ancient  and  beautiful  chapels,  the  sweet  remem- 
brancers and  monuments  of  our  forefathers'  charity, 
and  kind  fomenters  of  their  children's  devotion,  to 
become  ruinous  heaps  of  dust  and  stones ;  and  un- 
hived  those  numerous  swarms  of  labouring  bees, 
which  used  to  drop  honey-dews  over  all  this  king- 
dom, to  place  in  their  room  swarms  of  senseless 
drones." " 

How  far  these  complaints  were  from  being  w^ell- 
founded  will  appear  in  the  subsequent  course  of  this 
history.    The  puritan  clergy,  whatever  may  have 
y  been  their  faults,  were  not  deficient  in  the  more 
substantial  and  important  qualifications  of  their 


"  Dean  Barwick,  the  author  of 
Querela  CantahrigUm.sis-,  was  a 
zealous  royah.«;t,  whose  history 
shows  how  difficult  the  most  mo- 
derate and  liberal-minded  of  the 
popular  party  must  have  found  it 
to  abstain  from  ejecting-  the  king's 
clerc^y  from  their  livings.  Bar- 
wick obtained  from  the  University 
of  Cambridge  letters  of  testimo- 
nial, designed  to  protect  him  from 
suspicion,  and  to  recommend  him 
to  the  notice  and  correspondence 
of  others.  These  were  procured 
Feb.  29,  1644,  and  consequently 
before  tlic  ejectments  took  place. 
With  them  he  repaired  to  Lon- 
don, where,  to  use  the  language 
of  his  brother  and  biographer, 
"  he  had  the  management  of  the 
king's  affairs,  and,  as  a  secret  spy, 
carried  on  a  private  correspond- 
ence betwixt  London  and  Oxford ; 


on  the  one  hand  communicating 
to  his  Majesty  all  the  designs  and 
endeavours  of  the  rebels,  and  con- 
veying his  royal  orders  and  com- 
mandments on  the  other."  Life, 
46.  Such  was  the  employment 
of  one  of  the  ejected  fellows,  an 
employment  known  to  the  others, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  University. 
And  yet  because  the  parliament, 
in  self-defence,  deprived  Barwick 
and  his  associates  of  the  power  of 
doing  further  mischief,  they  are 
represented  as  trampling  on  the 
rights  of  conscience,  and  establish- 
ing a  precedent  which  justified 
the  expulsion  of  the  irrationally 
loyal  non-conformists  at  the  resto- 
ration. Had  the  parliament  done 
otherwise,  in  the  case  of  such  men 
as  Barwick,  they  would  have  ma- 
nifested the  last  degree  of  pusilla- 
nimity and  weakness. 
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office.    They  were  mostly  the  sons  of  Oxford  and  chap. 

Cambridge,  and  were  equally  distinguished  in  many  [  

cases  for  the  depth  of  their  learning,  and  the  assi-  charles 
duous  discharge  of  their  ministerial  functions. 
Their  attainments  and  character  will  sustain  com- 
parison with  the  clergy  of  any  age  or  nation,  and 
were  mainly  conducive  to  the  formation  of  those 
illustrious  divines  who  constituted  the  glory  of  the 
English  church  after  the  restoration.'' 

The  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  nation  was  now  unsettled 
thoroughly  unsettled.  A  large  portion  of  the  epiS-  ecclesiastical 
copal  clergy  had  been  displaced,  all  the  higher 
officers  of  the  church  were  deprived  of  authority, 
and  the  new  men  who  officiated  at  her  altar  were 
averse  from  her  ritual,  and  desirous  of  introducing 
into  her  worship  the  simpler  forms  of  Geneva. 
Much  confusion  and  many  disorders  ensued,  which 
the  parliament  sought  to  remedy,  by  directing  the 
assembly  of  divines  "  forthwith  to  consult  of  such  a  oct.  12,  ig4.{. 
discipline  and  government  as  may  be  most  agreea- 
ble to  God's  holy  word,  and  most  apt  to  procure  and 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  church  at  home,  and  nearer 
agreement  with  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  other 
reformed  churches  abroad."  They  were  also  com- 
manded to  consult  "  concerning  the  directory  of 
worship  or  liturgy  hereafter  to  be  in  the  church," 
and  to  report  their  opinions  with  all  convenient 
speed  to  the  parliament.^  On  the  reception  of  this 
message  the  assembly  appointed  a  solemn  fast,  after 
which  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  business 
entrusted   to  them.    Here,  however,  their  pro- 


^  Quciela  Cniitabiigiensis.  Ful-  part  i.  pp,  108 — 116.  Ncal,  iii.  94 
ler's  Hist,  of  the  University  of     — 107- 

Cambridge,  167—171.    Walker,        y  Lightfoot's  Works,  LS,  17. 
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^xf  ^'  ^^^^^  ^^^s  arrested  by  the  diversity  of  opinions  which 

,  were  broached.    So  long  as  they  had  to  deal  with 

CHARLES  episcopacy,  they  were  held  together  by  a  common 
sentiment ;  but  when  the  bishops  were  removed, 
and  the  old  system  overturned,  they  found  insu- 
perable difficulties  in  the  construction  of  a  new  form 
of  ecclesiastical  polity.  The  parliament  has  fre- 
quently been  censured  for  what  necessarily  resulted 
from  the  existing  state  of  things.  The  old  system 
was  removed  without  a  substitute  being  provided, 
and  hence  the  popular  leaders  have  been  charged 
with  a  want  of  foresight,  and  a  disregard  to  the  re- 
ligious interests  of  the  community.  But  a  slight 
attention  to  the  facts  of  the  case  will  justify  the 
sagacity  of  their  course, 
mnceofthe  "^^^  presbytcriaus,  independents,  and  erastians 
Presbyterian?,  alikc  condemued  the  course  which  had  been  followed 

the  causes 

thereof.  by  thc  bishops.  So  far,  they  proceeded  harmoniously, 
and  with  every  prospect  of  success  ;  but  when  their 
immediate  object  was  attained,  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  popular  leaders  found  that  they  had 
to  withstand  a  nevv^  enemy,  whose  pretensions  were  as 
despotic,  and  its  creed  as  exclusive  as  any  of  the  dis- 
placed episcopalians.  Could  the  presbyterians  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  establishment  of  their  own 
polity,  the  matter  would  have  been  brought  to  a 
speedy  determination.  But  they  stedfastly  refused  to 
concur  in  a  toleration  of  other  sects,  and  thus  created 
a  formidable  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  their  own 
scheme.^    Their   narrow  and    infatuated  bigotry 


^  Baillie's  letters  are  full  of 
statements  to  this  effect.  "  A 
mighty  faction  is  arisen,  to  prefer 
liberty  of  conscience  for  all  sects. 


It  would  cncourao-c  them  (the 
presbyterians)  much,  if  the  divines 
of  Geneva  and  Switzerland  would 
in  their  answers  to  the  Synod's 
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made  the  rejection  of  their  propositions  a  question 
of  life  and  death  with  the  independents  and  minor 
sectaries.  For  the  latter  to  have  allowed  them  to 
triumph,  would  have  been  to  yield  themselves  up  to 
the  tender  mercy  of  an  ignorant  and  relentless  big- 
otry, which  shrank  from  toleration  as  the  greatest 
curse  that  could  visit  the  church.  Hence  they  were 
opposed  in  the  assembly  by  the  Dissenting  brethren 
with  a  determination  and  sagacity  that  baffled  their 
designs,  and  ultimately  wrested  victory  from  their 
grasp.  "  We  have  begun  a  business,"  says  Baillie, 
referring  to  the  assembly, of  great  consequence. 
In  the  time  of  this  anarchy,  the  divisions  of  people 
does  much  increase  ;  the  independent  party  grows  ; 
but  the  anabaptists  more ;  and  the  antinomians 
most.  The  independents  being  most  able  men,  and 
of  great  credit,  fearing  no  less  than  banishment 


letter,  exhort  the  S^-nod  at  some 
length  and  in  earnest,  to  beware 
of  that  pernicious  liberty  of  all 
sects,  in  particubtr  those  wbo  are 
enemies  to  tlie  discipline  of  all  tlie 
reformed."  ii.  14.  "He  (John 
Goodwin)  is  a  bitter  enemy  to 
presbytery,  and  is  openly  for  a 
full  hberty  of  conscience^  to  all 
sects,  even  Turks,  Jews,  papists. 
This  way  is  very  pleasant  to 
many  men.  That  faction  increases 
mightily  in  number,  hopes,  and 
pride ;  but  if  it  please  God  to 
^ive  us  good  news  from  York,  we 
will  tell  tlicm  more  of  our  mind." 
ib,  15.  "We  hope,  if  once  wc  had 
peace,  by  God's  help,  with  the 
spirit  of  meekness  mixed  with  a 
little  justice,  to  get  the  most  of 
these  erroneous  spirits  reduced." 
ib.24.  "We  are  hopeful  the  parlia- 
ment will  not  own  tbeir  way  so 
much  as  to  tolerate  it,  if  once  they 
found  themselves  masters."  ib.  49. 


*  Our  next  work  is,  to  give  our 
advice  what  to  do  for  suppressing 
of  Anabaptists,  Antinomians,  and 
other  sectaries.  This  will  be  a 
hard  work  ;  yet  so  much  as  con- 
cerns us  will  be  quickly  dis 
patched — I  liope  in  one  session." 
ib.oo.  "  Til  is  day  (Sept.  13,  1G44) 
Cromwell  has  obtained  an  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
refer  to  the  committee  of  both 
kingdoms  the  accommodation  or 
toleration  of  the  independents ; 
a  high  and  miexpected  order : 
yet,  by  God's  help,  we  will  make 
use  of  it  contrary  to  the  design  of 
the  procurers.  We  had  need  of 
your  prayers  in  this  hour  of  great 
darkness."  ib.  57.  "  The  great  shot 
of  Cromwell  and  Vane  is  to  have 
a  liberty  of  all  rehgions,  witliout 
any  exception.  Many  a  time  we 
are  put  to  great  trouble  of  mind. 
"We  must  make  the  best  of  an  ill 
game  wc  can."  ib.  01. 


VOL.  IT. 


U 
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^xi^^*  ^^'^^^^  their  native   country  if   presbyteries  were 
erected,  are  watchful  that  no  conclusion  be  taken 


CHARLES       their  prejudice.    As  yet,  a  presbytery  to  this 
people  is  conceived  to  be  a  strange  monster."* 

Several  of  the  parliamentary  leaders  were  as  op- 
posed as  the  independents  to  the  domineering  spirit 
and  intolerant  policy  of  thepresbyterians,  and  became 
in  consequence,  patrons  of  the  various  sects  which 
advocated  the  claims  and  the  sacredness  of  relio-ious 
,  liberty.  The  bigotry  of  the  presbyterians,  was  the  sole 
cause  of  the  unsettled  state,  in  which  the  nation  was 
held  for  some  years.  Their  number  and  influence 
were  too  great  to  allow  of  the  triumph  of  their  oppo- 
nents, while  their  own  principles  were  too  contracted 
and  selfish,  to  permit  others  to  concur  in  their  ascen- 
dancy. They  were  perpetually  complaining,  in 
bitter  and  reproachful  terms,  of  the  disorders  which 
prevailed  ;  while  their  own  spirit  constituted  the  sole 
barrier  to  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  arrangement. 

This  state  of  parties  rendered  it  the  policy  of 
Hampden,  Vane,  Cromwell,  and  the  other  advocates 
of  religious  liberty,  to  prevent  the  settlement  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  They  could  not  hope  for  the 
present  to  secure  the  recognition  of  their  own 
enlarged  views;  and  their  sagacity  was  consequently 
employed  in  devising  expedients  to  prolong  discus- 
sion, and  to  defeat  the  immediate  object  of  the  pres- 
byterians. Exercising  a  noble  faith  in  the  sound- 
ness of  their  principles,  they  calculated  on  their 
rapid  diffusion ;  and  their  energy  and  skill  were  em- 
ployed to  prevent  new  obstructions  from  being 
raised  by  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the  Kirk.  The 
result  justified  their  foresight,  and  proved  their  title 

a  Letters  i.  408. 
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to  rank  among  the  most  sagacious  and  practical  ^j^^^- 
of  British  statesmen.   


In  the  meantime  the  presbyterian  clergy  grew  charles 
clamorous.    They  saw  through  the  polic}^  of  their  London  min- 
opponents,  and  zealously  endeavoured  to  defeat  "^l^ntTtL 
it.^     Several   of  the   London  ministers  united 
in  a  petition  to  the  Commons,  reminding  them  sep.  is,  ig44. 
of  their  own  declarations,  portraying  in  gloomy 
colors    the    unsettled   state  of  the   nation,  and 
entreating   them      to   expedite  a  directory  for 
public  worship,  and  to  accelerate  the  establishment 
of  a  pure  discipline  and  government  according  to 
the  word  of  God  and  the  example  of  the  best  re- 
formed churches."''  The  Commons  received  the  pe- 
titioners with  respect,  and  gave  them  the  thanks  of 
the  House.  The  assembly  was  immediately  directed 
to  take  the  subject  into  consideration,  and  thereupon, 
recommended  as  a  preliminary  step,  suited  to  the 
present  exigency,  and  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
supply  of  vacant  churches, 

^       ^  Temporary 

1.  "That  an  association  of  some  godly  ministers  regulations 
in  and  about  the  city  of  London  be  appointed,  ordination. 

»»  On  the  9th  of  September,  on  the  matter  of  a  remonstrance 

1G44,  the  Westminster  Assembly  to  the  parliament  of  the  sins  which 

appointed  a  committee   to  in-  provoked  God  to  g-ive  iis  this  late 

quire  into  "the  cause  that  God  stroke  ;  and  here  wc  had  the  most 

is    so    provoked"    which    re-  free  and  strange  parliament  that 

ported  on  the  followincr  day,  attri-  ever  I  heard,  about  the  evident 

buting  it  to  the  sins  of  the  assem-  sins  of  the  parliament,  the  sins  of 

bly,  the  army,  and  the  parliament.  tlie  army,  the  sins  of  the  people. 

In  the  last  of  these  catalogues  When  we  were  in  full  hope  of 

they    specify,   "  Not    tendering  a  large  fruit  of  so  honest  and 

the  covenant  to  all  in  their  power;  faithful  a  censure,  Thomas  Good- 

not  active  in  suppressing  anabap-  win  and  his  brethren,   as  their 

tists  and  antinomians  ;  and  not  custom  is  to  oppose  all  things  that 

a  free  publishing  of  truths,  for  are  good,  carried  it  so,  that  all  was 

fear  of  losing  a  party."  Lightfoot  dung  in  the  howes,  and  that  mat- 

xiii.  309,  310.  ter  clean  laid  by.    Letters  ii.  59. 

Baillie  referring-  to  this  business  Rushworth  iv.  780. 

says,  "We  spent  two  or  three  days 

u  2 
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^^xi^'       public  authority,  to  ordain  ministers  for  the  city 

 and  the  neighbouring  parts,  keeping  as  near  to  the 

CHARLES  rule  as  may  be. 

2.  "  That  the  like  associations  be  made  by  the 
same  authority  in  great  towns  and  neighbouring 
parishes  in  the  several  counties  which  are  at  present 
quiet  and  undisturbed. 

3.  "  That  such  as  are  chosen  or  appointed  for  the 
service  of  the  army  or  navy,  being  well  recom- 
mended, be  ordained  as  aforesaid  ;  and  the  like  for 
any  other  congregations  that  want  a  minister.'^" 

Twenty-three  divines  were  consequently  appointed 
as  a  temporar}^  committee  to  examine  and  ordain 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  the  assembly  pro- 
ceeded with  the  preparation  of  a  formula  for  public 
wwship.* 

The  New  Tlic  parliament  having  now  resolved  to  lay  aside 
Directory.  ^^^^  Book  of  Commou  Prayer,  urged  the  assembly 
^  to  complete  the  New  Dn^ectonj,  on  which  they  had 
been  engaged  for  some  months.  This  was  effected 
in  November,  and  on  the  third  of  the  following- 
January  an  ordinance  was  passed  declaring  that 
"  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  parliament, 
taking  into  serious  consideration  the  manifold  in- 
conveniences that  have  arisen  by  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  in  this  kingdom,  and  resolving, 
according  to  their  covenant,  to  reform  religion 
according  to  the  word  of  God  and  the  example  of 

^  Neal  iii.  126.  so  early  as  April.    Baillie  fre- 

«  Lightfoot's  Works,  xiii.  812.  quentlj  complains  when  alluding- 

The  subject  of  ordination   had  to  this  matter,  of  the  dilatoriness 

long  been  before  the  assembly,  of  the  assembly,  and  of  the  neg- 

and  their  views  respecting  it  were  lect  of  parliament.    Letters  ii.  8, 

communicated  to  the  parliament  80,  37,  -15,  52,  54. 
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the  best  reformed  churches,  have  consulted  with  chap. 

.   .  XI. 

the  reverend,  pious,  and  learned  divines,  called  L_ 


together  to  that  purpose  ;  and  do  judge  it  neces-  charles 
sary  that  the  said  Book  of  Common  Prayer  be 
abolished,  and  the  Directory  for  the  public  worship 
of  God,  herein-after  mentioned,  be  established  and 
observed  in  all  the  churches  within  this  king- 
dom."^ 

In  the  preface  to  the  Directory,  which  is  drawn 
up  with  singular  moderation,  the  views  of  parlia- 
ment in  effecting  so  important  an  alteration  are 
explicitly  set  forth. ^  After  specifying  the  objec- 
tions to  which  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was 
liable,  it  proceeds,  "  Not  from  any  love  to  novelty, 
or  intention  to  disparage  our  first  reformers  (of 
whom  we  are  persuaded,  that  were  they  now  alive, 
they  would  join  with  us  in  this  work,  and  whom 


^  I  have  followed  tlic  date  given 
in  a  copy  of  the  ordinance  pre- 
fixed to  the  Directory,  and  printed 
in  1646,  Rushworth  assigns  the 
foUowinjr  day.  Coll.  iv.  839.  The 
presbyterians  naturally  exulted  at 
the  adoption  of  the  Directory  by 
parliament.  Baillie's  joy  knew 
no  bounds,  and  broke  forth  in 
the  following  strains  in  a  speech 
which  he  delivered  in  the  assem- 
bly. That  an  assembly  and 
parliament  in  England  unani- 
mously, but  which  is  their  word, 
abolished  not  only  these  ceremo- 
nies which  troubled  us,  but  the 
whole  service  book,  as  a  very  idol, 
so  speak  they  also,  and  a  vessel 
full  of  mucii  mischief;  that  in 
place  of  episcopac}'  a  Scotch 
presbytery  should  be  concluded 
in  an  English  assembly,  and  or- 
dained in  an  Enghsh  parliament, 
as  it  is  already  ordained  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;    that  the 


practice  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, set  down  in  a  most  whole- 
some, pious,  and  prudent  direc- 
tory, should  come  in  the  place  of 
a  liturgy  in  all  the  three  domi- 
nions ;  such  stories  lately  told 
would  have  been  counted  fancies, 
dreams,  mere  impossibilities  ;  yet 
this  day  we  tell  them  as  trutlis, 
and  deeds  done,  for  the  great 
honour  of  our  God,  and,  we  are 
persuaded,  for  the  joy  of  many  a 
godly  soul."    Letters  ii.  87. 

s  Fuller  tells  us  that  the  Dis- 
senting brethren  Mere  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  induced  to 
concur  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Directory,  and  that  their  ultimate 
assent  to  it  was  attributable  to  the 
mild  temper  of  the  preface 
"  which  did  much  moderate  the 
matter,  and  mitigate  the  rigorous 
imposition  thereof."  Cli.  Hist.  xi. 
222. 
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CHAP,  we  acknowledge  as  excellent  instruments  raised  by 
God  to  begin  the  purging  and  building  of  his  House, 
CHARLES  and  desire  they  may  be  had  of  us  and  posterity  in 
everlasting  remembrance,  with  thankfulness  and 
honour),  but  that  we  may  in  some  measure  answer 
the  gracious  providence  of  God,  which  at  this  time 
calleth  upon  us  for  further  reformation,  and  may 
satisfy  our  own  consciences,  and  answer  the  expec- 
tation of  other  reformed  churches,  and  the  desires 
of  many  of  the  godly  among  ourselves,  and  withal 
give  some  public  testimony  of  our  endeavours  for 
uniformity  in  divine  worship,  which  we  have  pro- 
mised in  our  solemn  league  and  covenant.  We 
have,  after  earnest  and  frequent  calling  upon  the 
name  of  God,  and  after  much  consultation,  not  with 
flesh  and  blood,  but  with  his  holy  word,  resolved  to 
lay  aside  the  former  liturgy,  with  the  many  rites 
and  ceremonies  formerly  used  in  the  worship  of 
God,  and  have  agreed  upon  this  following  Directory 
for  all  the  parts  of  public  worship,  at  ordinary  and 
extraordinary^  times. 

The  Directory  answ^ered  strictly  to  its  title.  It 
'  was  not  a  form  of  prayer,  but  a  series  of  directions 
respecting  the  demeanor  proper  to  be  observed  in  the 
house  of  God  ;  the  mode  of  conducting  the  several 
parts  of  divine  worship  ;  and  the  forms  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  celebration  of  Christian  ordinances 
and  of  ecclesiastical  rites.'     The  rules  laid  down 


»'  The  king  published  a  procla- 
mation, Nov.  13,  164o,  forbidding 
his  subjects  to  use  the  Directory, 
and  commanding  them,  under  the 
penalty  of  his  displeasure,  to  re- 
tain the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Rush  worth  v.  207. 


•  Wherein  our  care  hath  been 
to  hold  forth  such  things  as  are  of 
divine  institution  in  every  ordi- 
nance ;  and  other  things  we  have 
endeavoured  to  set  forth  according 
to  the  rules  of  Christian  pru- 
dence, agreeable  to  the  general 
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are  for  the  most  part  eminently  judicious,  and  indi-  ^^i^^* 
cate  the  solicitude  of  the  parties  who  had  drawn 


them  up,  to  secure  a  reverend  and  edifying  perfor-  ^^^^^^^ 
mance  of  Christian  worship.^  The  apocrypha  was 
wholly  rejected,  lay  and  private  baptisms  were 
forbidden,  sprinkling  was  substituted  for  dip- 
ping, and  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  the  interven- 
tion of  godfathers  and  godmothers  were  discon- 
tinued. The  frequency  with  which  the  Lord's 
Supper  should  be  celebrated  was  left  to  the  determi- 
nation of  "  the  ministers,  and  other  church  gover- 
nors of  each  congregation  and  instead  of  the  altar 
and  rails  for  which  Laud  had  so  eagerly  contended, 
it  was  ordered  that  a  "  table  should  be  so  conve- 
niently placed,  that  the  communicants  may  orderly 
sit  about  it,  or  at  it."  Marriage  was  declared  to  be 
no  sacrament,  and  the  use  of  the  ring  was  dis- 
carded. Religious  ceremonies  were  forbidden  at 
burials,  and  the  Christian  Sabbath  was  declared  to 


Rules  of  the  Word  of  God.  Our 
meaning'  therein  being-  only  that 
the  g-eneral  heads,  the  sense  and 
scope  of  the  prayers  and  other 
parts  of  public  worship  being 
known  to  all,  there  may  be  a  con- 
sent of  all  the  churches,  in  those 
things  that  contain  the  substance 
of  the  service  and  worship  of 
God ;  and  the  ministers  may  be 
hereby  directed  in  their  adminis- 
trations to  keep  like  soundness  in 
doctrine  and  prayer  ;  and  may,  if 
need  be,  have  some  help  and  fur- 
niture :  and  yet  so,  as  they  be- 
come not  hereby  slothful  and  neg- 
ligent in  stirring  up  the  gifts  of 
Christ  in  them ;  but  that  each 
one,  by  meditation,  by  taking  heed 
to  himself,  and  the  flock  of  God 


committed  to  him,  and  by  wise 
observing  the  ways  of  Divine 
Providence,  may  be  careful  to  fur- 
nish his  heart  and  tongue  with 
further,  or  other  materials  of 
prayer  and  exhortation  as  shall  be 
needful  upon  all  occasions." 

^  The  directions  respecting 
preaching,  which  presuppose  that 

the  minister  of  Christ  is  in  some 
good  measure  gifted  for  so  weighty 
a  service,  by  his  skill  in  the  origi- 
nal languages,  and  in  such  arts 
and  sciences  as  are  handmaids  to 
divinity — by  his  knowledge  in  the 
whole  body  of  theology — but 
most  of  ali  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures," may  be  read  with  advan- 
tage even  at  the  present  day. 
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CHAP,  be  the  only  day  ordained  in  Scripture  to  be  kept 
holv. 

CHAKLE5  f^f  the  parliament  only  acted  in  consistency 
with  its  own  pretensions.  As  it  exercised  the 
authority  of  the  legislature  in  other  departments  of 
the  state,  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  it  should 
assimilate  the  services  of  the  church  to  its  own 
views.  Maintaining  the  necessity  of  a  state  church, 
it  could  scarcely  have  done  otherwise.  But  the 
whole  principle  of  its  procedure  was  vicious,  and 
the  consequences  which  followed  were  deeply  repre- 
hensible. The  Directory  was  not  immediately 
adopted  throughout  the  kingdom.  Many  preferred 
the  ancient  liturgy,  and  otJiers  through  inadvertence 
or  carelessness  continued  to  use  it.  This  was  not 
to  be  tolerated  by  the  advocates  of  uniformity,  and 

Aug.23,iG4c.  ordinance  was  consequently  passed,  ordering  a 
copy  of  the  Directory  to  be  forwarded  to  every 
minister,  who  was  commanded  openly  to  read  it 
"  in  their  several  churches  and  chapels  for  the 
public  worship  of  God."  Any  person  using  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  "  in  any  church,  chapel, 
or  public  place  of  worship,  or  in  any  private  place 
or  family"  was  to  be  fined  for  the  first  offence  five 
pounds,  for  he  second  ten,  and  for  the  third  was  to 
suffer  twelve  months'  imprisonment.  Ministers  not 
observing  the  Directory  in  public  worship  were  to 
forfeit  forty  shillings  ;  and  all  who  should  print, 
write,  or  preach  against  it  were  to  be  fined  in  a 
sum,  not  less  tlian  five  pounds,  nor  more  than 
fifty.' 


»  Rush  worth  v.  205—207. 
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Such  were  the  first- fruits  of  presbyterian  ascen-  ^^ap. 

dancy,  in  which  an  earnest  was  given  of  the  unscru-  

pulous  rigor  with  which  the  members  of  that  Charles 
party  were  resolved  to  enforce  their  discipline.  For 
a  season  their  purpose  was  answered,  but  their  tem- 
porary triumph  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  public  mind.  The  people  were  aston- 
ished at  the  spectacle  they  witnessed  ;  and  learnt 
to  regard  the  advocates  of  the  Kirk  as  one  in  spirit 
and  policy  with  the  members  of  the  Laudean  fac- 
tion. Led  away  for  a  season,  they  soon  recovered 
their  sober-mindedness,  and  the  result  is  well 
known  to  history.  The  speedy  overthrow  of  pres- 
bytery which  followed,  is  attributable  solely  to  the 
cold-hearted  intolerance  of  its  abettors. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Trial  and  execution  of  Laud— His  Character — Death  of  Hampden — 
Pym — Brook — Unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  Parliaments  affairs — 
Self-denying  Ordinance — New  modelling  of  the  Army — Opposite 
character  of  the  two  armies — Battle  of  Naseby — Gro  wth  of  the  Bap- 
tists—  Their  Confession  of  faith. 


CHAP.      During  this  period,  the  trial  and  execution  of 

XIT  • 

'    Archbishop  Laud  had  taken  place.     This  is  one 
CHARLES  of  the  most  reprehensible  transactions  of  the  Long 
Trial  of  Laud.  Parliament,  and  sufficiently  bespeaks  the  change  it 
had  undergone.    From  the  time  of  his  apprehen- 
sion. Laud  had  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  tower. 
His  name  was  seldom  heard,  and  but  few  inquired 
after  his  welfare  or  life.    From  this  state  of  seclu- 
sion and  neglect,  he  was  suddenly  and  most  im- 
politicly brought  out,  in  consequence  of  his  refusing 
to  collate  the  living  of  Chatham  in  Kent  on  a  per- 
son nominated  by  the  House  of  Lords.    The  king, 
regardless  of  the  Archbishop's  safety,  had  directed 
him  to  appoint  to  vacant  benefices,  such  only  as  he 
should  name;  or,  in  case  the  parliament  should  com- 
mand otherwise,  Laud  was  directed  to  let  the  right 
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of  presentation  lapse  to  the  crown.     The  Lords  chap. 
peremptorily    commanded   his   compliance   with  ' 
their  wishes,   and  on   his  refusal,  sent  a  mes-  Charles 
sage  to  the  Commons  to  expedite  his  trial.    His  Aprii2i,  i643. 
enemies  took  advantage  of  the  occasion;  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  ;  and  Prynne  devoted  himself  to 
the  collecting  of  evidence,  with  all  the  diligence 
and  zeal,  to  which  a  remembrance  of  his  own 
wrongs  could  excite  an  unforgiving  heart.^ 

Ten  additional  articles  of  impeachment  were  October  23. 
added  by  the  Commons  to  those  previously  pre- 
sented, upon  the  whole  of  which  the  Archbishop 
was  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  on  the  12th 
March,  1643-4.  He  conducted  his  defence  with 
such  undaunted  resolution  and  ability,  as  to 
render  the  issue,  for  some  time,  extremely  doubt- 
ful.'' 

But  the  Commons  changed  their  impeachment 
into  a  bill  of  attainder,  which  the  Lords,  after  an 
impotent  display  of  opposition,  disgraced  them- 
selves by  passing.'^  Six  days  afterwards,  the 
Archbishop  was  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  amidst  an 
immense  assemblage,  who  exulted  in  the  sacrifice 
thus  made  to  a  long  oppressed,  but  now  dominant 
party.    "  Laud  had  amply  merited  punishment  for 


*  Troubles  and  Tryal  of  Laud, 
200—206. 

^  To  give  him  his  due,"  says 
Prynne,  "he  made  as  full,  as  gal- 
lant, as  pithy  a  defence  of  so  bad  a 
cause,  and  spake  as  much  for  him- 
self, as  was  possible  for  the  wit  of 
man  to  invent,and  that  with  so  much 
art,  sophistry,  vivacity,  oratory, 
audacity,  and  confidence,  without 
the  least  blush  or  acknowledge- 
ment of  guilt  in  any  thing  (ani- 


mated by  his  sealed  pardon  lying 
by  him)  as  argued  him  rather  ob- 
stinate than  innocent,  impudent 
than  penitent ;  a  far  better  orator, 
sophister,  than  protestant  or 
Christian,  yea,  a  truer  son  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  than  of  the 
Church  of  England."  Canterbu- 
ries Doome.  4(52. 

^  Troubles  and  Tryal  of  Laud, 
211—453.  Heylin's  Laud,  512— 
529. 
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CHAP,  his  tyrannical  abuse  of  power  ;  but  his  execution  at 

 the  age  of  seventy,  without  the  slightest  pretence  of 

CHARLES  political  necessity,  was   a   far  more  unjustifiable 

instance  of  it  than  any  alleged  against  him/"^ 
His  character.  No  enlightened  friend  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  will  allow  his  sympathy  with  the  sufferer,  to 
blind  his  judgment  to  the  obliquities  of  his  adminis- 
tration. A  medium  course  between  the  absurd 
eulogies  of  Heylin  and  the  fierce  denunciations  of 
Prynne,  is  best  accordant  with  the  facts  of  his 
history  and  the  claims  of  truth.  He  met  with  the 
same  harsh  and  brutal  treatment  which  he  had 
dealt  out  to  others ;  and  is  mainly  indebted  to  this 
fact,  for  the  interest  with  which  he  has  subsequently 
been  regarded. 

Utterly  estranged  from  the  spirit  of  the  English 
constitution,  he  sought  to  level  all  the  safeguards  of 
freedom,  and  to  expose  its  citadel  to  the  occupation 
of  a  despotic  monarch.  Amidst  the  slavish  minions 
of  the  court  of  Charles,  he  shone  unrivalled — ex- 
ulting in  the  severity  of  his  measures,  and  deriving 
from  past  defeat,  fresh  hostility  against  the  liberties 
of  his  country.  His  dark  and  scheming  spirit  dis- 
burdened itself  only  to  the  listening  ear  of  Strafford, 
from  whose  loftier  genius,  and  more  expansive  views 
Laud  anticipated  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs. 

In  the  church  he  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Inac- 
cessible alike  to  pity  and  remorse,  he  sought  to 
crush  the  spirit  of  the  puritans,  and  to  restore  the 
departed  glory  of  his  church.  Incapable  of  infusing 
into  it  the  vigor  of  a  healthful  piety,  it  was  his 
aim  to  increase  the  splendour  and  to  multiply  the 


Hullain,  ii.  229. 
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ceremonies  of  the  church.  He  was  too  proud  and  ^^ff' 
despotic  to  be  a  subordinate  of  Rome,  yet  he  would 


gladly  have  assimilated  his  church  to  the  external  Charles 
form  of  the  papacy.  Personal  ambition  was  united 
with  ecclesiastical  pride,  and  political  servitude  was 
promoted  as  a  means  to  clerical  domination.^  Had 
he  been  brought  to  trial  when  first  arrested,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  establish  any  material  distinc- 
tion between  his  case  and  that  of  Strafford.  They 
had  been  co-workers  in  the  service  of  an  unprinci- 
pled tyranny  ;  and  if  the  Lord-lieutenant  deserved 
his  doom,  no  less  a  penalty  might  justly  have  been 
inflicted  on  the  Primate.  But  the  state  necessity 
which  w^as  pleaded  in  the  case  of  Strafford  was 
wholly  absent  from  that  of  Laud.  He  had  sunk  into 
contempt,  and  was  therefore  incapable  of  mischief.^ 
Perpetual  imprisonment  might  have  been  inflicted  ; 
but  to  take  away  his  life  was  a  gratuitous  violation 
of  the  letter  and  forms  of  the  constitution.  It  sa- 
vored more  of  private  vengeance  than  of  public 
justice  ;  and  betokened  the  departure  of  those  mas- 
ter spirits  who  had  presided  over  the  earlier  delibe- 
rations of  parliament. 

Laud's  patronage  of  literature  and  of  learned 
men,  constitutes  the  only  redeeming  feature  of  his 
administration.  It  is  the  solitary  virtue  which  sheds 


e  March  6,  188G.  "Sunday, 
William  Juxon,  Lord  Bishop  of 
London  made  Lord  High  Trea- 
surer of  England.  No  Church- 
man had  it  since  Henry  the  Vllth's 
time.  I  pray  God  to  carry  it  so, 
that  the  Church  may  have  honour, 
and  the  king  and  the  state  service 
and  contentment  by  it.  And  now 
if  the  church  will  not  hold  up 


themselves  under  God ;  I  can  do 
no  more."    Laud's  Diary,  p.  53. 

"  Canterbury  every  week  is 
before  the  Lords  for  his  trial,"  says 
Baillie,  Feb.  18,  1644,  but  we 
have  so  much  to  do,  and  he  is  a 
person  now  so  contemptible,  that 
we  take  no  notice  of  his  process." 
Letters  i.  430. 
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CHAP,   a  partial  lustre  over  an  otherwise  unbroken  course  of 

 '. —  misrule.    In  private  life  he  was  free  from  all  the 

CHARLES  grosser  vices,  yet  was  wholly  destitute  of  the  more 
attractive  and  ennobling  qualities  of  man's  nature. 
His  base  ingratitude  to  Bishop  Williams — his  early 
patron ;  and  the  relentless  rancor  with  which  he 
sought  the  ruin  of  the  aged  Abbot,  cover  his 
memory  with  disgrace ;  while  his  absurd  and 
puerile  superstitions  render  him  an  object  of  deri- 
sion and  contempt.^  "  He  was  a  man,"  says  May, 
"  vigilant  enough,  of  an  active,  or  rather  of  a  rest- 
less mind ;  more  ambitious  to  undertake,  than 
politic  to  carry  on ;  of  a  disposition  too  fierce  and 
cruel  for  his  coat ;  which,  notwithstanding,  he  was 
so  far  from  concealing  in  a  subtle  way,  that  he  in- 
creased the  envy  of  it  by  insolence." 

The  state  of  political  parties  was  now  materially 
altered,  and  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  advert  to 
the  change  which  had  taken  place,  in  order  to 
comprehend  the  position  and  course  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  Hampden  and  Pym,  the  early  leaders  of 
the  popular  party,  had  fallen  during  the  year  1643 ; 
— the  former  in  battle,  and  the  latter  in  consequence 
of  his  numerous  and  exhausting  public  labours. 
Death  of  The  death  of  Hampden  was  occasioned  by  a 
june24, 1643.  wouud  reccivcd  on  Chalgrove  Field,  June  18th.  He 
lingered  a  few  days  in  extreme  suffering,  expressing 
an  entire  satisfaction  in  the  course  he  had  pursued, 
and  commending  his  country  to  the  protection  of 
God.      O  Lord,"  said  the  dying  patriot,  "  save  my 


^  Laud's  Diary  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  records  extant  of  human 
weakness  and  folly ;  and  should  be 


attentively  read  by  those  who  wish 
to  understand  his' character. 
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bleeding  country.    Have  these  realms  in  thy  espe-  chap. 

eial  keeping'.    Confound  and  level  in  the  dust  those  

who  would  rob  the  people  of  their  liberty  and  law-  Charles 
ful  prerogative.  Let  the  king  see  his  error,  and 
turn  the  hearts  of  his  wicked  counsellors  from  the 
malice  and  wickedness  of  their  designs.  Lord 
Jesu,  receive  my  soul  !"  Again,  recurring  to  his 
native  land  he  prayed,  "  O  Lord,  save  my  country  ; 

O  Lord  be  merciful  to  ."  Here  his  speech  failed 

him,  and  falling  back  on  his  bed  he  expired.''  The 
royalists  exulted  in  his  death  as  a  great  deliver- 
ance to  the  nation,"  while  the  parliament  were 
filled  With  dismay. 

Little  need  be  said  respecting  the  character  of  His  character. 
John  Hampden.  It  is  sufficiently  apparent  through- 
out his  history,  and  has  uniformly  commanded  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  impartial  men.  His 
fearless  resistance  of  the  tyranny  of  Charles,  when 
that  tyranny  was  both  powerful  and  merciless  ;  the 
calm  and  dignified  tone  in  which  he  ruled  the  early 
deliberations  of  the  Long  Parliament ;  and  the 
energy  and  decision  with  which  he  sought  to  bring 
the  struggle  to  an  issue,  when  an  appeal  to  arms  was 
inevitable;  —  all  prove  him  to  have  been  as  consum- 
mate a  statesman  as  he  was  an  inflexibly  upright 
man.  Even  Clarendon,  while  endeavoring  to  in- 
jure his  reputation,  is  compelled  to  do  homage  to 
his  transcendant  abilities,  and  surpassing  prudence 
of  address.  "  He  was,  indeed,"  remarks  the  party 
historian,  "a  very  wise  man,  and  of  great  parts, 
and  possessed  with  the  most  absolute  spirit  of  popu- 


Lord  Nugcnt's  Hampden,  ii.  438. 
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CHAP,   larity,  and  the  most  absolute  faculties  to  govern  the 

 1_  people,  of  any  man  I  ever  knew."' 

CHARLES  To  a  remarkably  equable  temper,  he  united  a 
self-control  and  clearness  of  perception,  which 
rendered  him  an  eminently  successful  parliamentary 
speaker ;  while  his  unspotted  integrity  and  firm 
adherence  to  principle,  constituted  him  the  most 
formidable  opponent  of  the  Court.  With  the  eye 
of  a  skilful  tactician  he  surveyed  the  forces  arrayed 
against  him ; — allowed  them  to  expend  their 
strength,  to  pour  forth  the  vials  of  their  wrath,  or 
to  justify  themselves  behind  the  precedents  of  a  for- 
mer age ;  and  then,  when  their  victory  was  sup- 
posed to  be  won,  and  tokens  of  exultation  were 
displayed,  the  matchless  power  of  Hampden's  elo- 
quence was  felt.  "  He  had  so  subtle  a  way  of 
interrogating,  and,  under  the  notion  of  doubts, 
insinuating  his  objections,  that  he  infused  his  own 
opinions  into  those  from  whom  he  pretended  to 
learn  and  receive  them.  And  even  with  them  who 
were  able  to  preserve  themselves  from  his  infusions, 
and  discerned  those  opinions  to  be  fixed  in  him 
with  which  they  could  not  comply,  he  always  left 
the  character  of  an  ingenious  and  conscientious  per- 
son."j 

To  his  profound  sagacity  as  a  statesman,  and  his 
skill  as  a  parliamentary  leader,  he  added  an 
enlightened  patriotism  and  the  sterling  virtues  of 
Christianity.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  pronounced 
with  safety,  that  English  history  records  no  purer  or 
brighter  example  of  public  virtue  and  of  private 

'  Hist,  of  Rebellion,  iv.  93.  j  Ibid.,  iv.  92. 
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excellence,  than  was  exhibited  in  the  career  of  John  ^iiap. 

Hampden.    Consistent  from  the  first,  that  career  _ 

was  happily  terminated  before  its  lustre  had  been  Charles 
dimmed,  or  its  beauty  impaired  by  the  mists  of 
human  passion  ;  and  he  now  shines  forth,  the  idol 
and  the  pattern  of  all  succeeding  worthies. 
John  P\^m,  who  died  in  December  of  the  sameyear,  Death  and 

cti3>r3ct6r  of 

was  cast  in  a  different  mould  from  Hampden,  pym. 
He  was  more  moderate  in  his  ecclesiastical 
views,  and  would  probably  have  preferred  a  reduced 
episcopacy,  such  as  Usher  advocated,  to  any  other 
form  of  church  government.  But  the  efforts  of  the 
bishops  to  widen  the  misunderstanding  between  the 
king  and  his  parliament,  and  their  zeal  in  aiding 
the  arms  of  the  former,  induced  him  to  concur  in 
the  abolition  of  their  functions,  "  which  I  conceive," 
he  said,  "  may  as  well  be  done  as  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries,  monks,  and  friars  was,  in  King  Henry 
the  VHIth's  time.'"^ 

His  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of 
parliamentary  procedure,  combined  with  unwearied 
diligence,  extensive  research,  matchless  skill  in  the 
arrangement  of  public  business,  and  an  unspotted 
integrity,  secured  him  great  influence  in  the 
House.^    His  style  of  oratory  was  masculine  and 


^  Neal,  iii.  85. 

1  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
fasten  upon  Vym  tlie  charge  of  a 
criminal  connexion  with  the 
Countess  of  Carlisle.  Mr.  Forster 
has  stated  the  evidence  on  wliich 
the  charge  rests,  and  few  impartial 
men  will  be  convinced  by  it. 
Life  of  Pym,  213.  The  general 
character  and  party  connexions  of 
Pym,  render  the  commission  of 


such  a  crime  in  a  very  high  degree 
improbable ;  while  Baxter's  dis- 
tinct recognition  of  his  piety  satis- 
fies me  of  the  falsity  of  the  accu- 
sation. The  honest  puritan  might 
be  mistaken  in  his  reasonings,  and 
be  prejudiced  in  many  of  his 
views,  but  he  was  the  last  man  in 
the  empire  to  sanction  immorality, 
by  throwing  the  garb  of  religion 
around  its  agent.    The  connexion 
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CHAP,    nervous,  and  effected  its  purpose  b}^  a  straiglit-for- 

  wardness  and  honesty,  rather  than  by  any  brilliancy 

CHA^RLES  of  conception  or  loftiness  of  intellectual  range. 
"  He  had  a  very  comely  and  grave  way  of  express- 
ing himself,"  says  Clarendon,  "  with  great  volu- 
bility of  words,  natural  and  proper  ;  and  understood 
the  temper  and  affections  of  the  kingdom  as  well  as 
any  man ;  and  had  observed  the  errors  and  mistakes 
in  government ;  and  knew  well  how  to  make  them 
appear  greater  than  they  were.""" 
Death  of  Lord  Brook  was  another  distinguished  patriot 
Lord  Brook,  ^^iq  ^{q^  duHug  this  ycar.  He  took  an  early  and 
decided  part  in  the  struggles  of  the  period,  and, 


wliicli  confessedly  subsisted  be- 
tween Pym  and  the  Lady  Carlisle 
is  referrable  to  her  ambition  rather 
than  to  a  more  culpable  passion 
on  his  part.  Yet  it  afforded  a 
plausible  pretext  to  the  party 
■writers  of  his  day  for  their  malio-- 
nant  insinuations,  and  has  since 
been  industriously  improved  by 
the  opponents  of  the  puritans. 
Sir  Toby  Matthew's  description  of 
her  character^  sufficiently  dis- 
closes the  secret  of  her  interest  in 
the  leader  of  the  popular  party. 

m  Hist,  of  Rebellion,  iv.  437. 
Clarendon's  account  of  Pym  is 
defaced  by  party  spleen,  to  a 
greater  extent,  even,  than  was 
common  with  this  most  prejudiced 
and  partial  historian.  Not  con- 
tent with  recording  serious  charges 
against  him,  on  evidence  the  most 
flimsy,  he  attributes  his  death  to 
an  unusual  and  frightful  disease, 
with  an  obvious  design  of  repre- 
senting it  as  a  judgment  from 
heaven.  But  this  calumny  was 
clearly  refuted  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Marshall,  who  preached  his  fune- 
ral sermon.  "It  may  be,"  said 
the  preacher,  "some  of  you  ex- 
pect I  should  confute  the  calum- 


nies and  reproaches  which  that 
generation  of  men  who  envied  his 
life,  do  already  begin  to  spread, 
and  set  up  in  libels  concerning  his 
death ;  as  that  he  died  raving, 
crying  out  against  that  cause, 
wherein  he  had  been  so  great  an 
instrument,  charging  him  to  die 
of  that  loathsome  disease,  which 
that  accursed   Balsack,   in  his 
book  of  slanders  against  Mr.  Cal- 
vin, charged  him  to  die  of.  But 
I  forbear  to  spend  time  needlessly 
to    wipe    off   those  reproaches 
which  I  know  none  of  you  be- 
lieve.   And  this  w^ill  satisfy  the 
world  against  such  slanders,  that 
no  less  than  eight  doctors  of  phy- 
sic, of  unsuspected  integrity,  and 
some  of  them  strangers  (if  not  of 
different  religion  from  him),  jmr- 
posel}"  requested  to  be  present  at 
the  opening  of  his  body;  and 
well  near  a  thousand  people,  first 
and  last,  who  came  many  of  them 
out  of  curiosity,  and  w^ere  freely 
permitted  to  see  his  corpse,  can, 
and  do,  abundantly  testifj'-  the 
falsehood  and  foulness  of  this  re- 
port; the  disease  whereof  he  died 
being  no  other  than  an  imposthurae 
in  his  bowels." 
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though  a  member  of  the  Upper  House,  was  adverse 
to  episcopacy,  and  favorable  to  the  independent 


scheme.  He  was  a  man  of  undoubted  piety  ;  less  Charles 
influential,  indeed,  than  Hampden  or  Pym,  but 
holding  an  important  station,  the  duties  of  which 
were  faithfully  discharged.  He  was  the  author  of  two 
theological  treatises,  which  display  considerable 
acuteness,  extensive  reading,  and  a  catholic  spirit. 
His  death  occurred  at  Litchfield  on  the  second  of 
March,  and  is  superstitiously  noted  in  the  diary  of 
Laud." 

The  death  of  these  statesmen  e;reatlv  diminished  ^'n>atisfac- 

^       "  ^  tory  condi- 

the  prospect  of  a  peaceful  and  satisfactory  adjust- f^on  of  the 

.  parliaments 

ment  of  the  great  contest ;  and  the  new  construction  affairs, 
of  the  parliamentary  forces,  which  speedil}^  followed, 
put  another  face  on  the  condition  of  affairs.  The 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  the  other  principal  officers  in  the 
service  of  parliament,  were  either  incompetent  to 
their  situation,  or  unwilling  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
speedy  issue.  Disaster  consequently  followed  upon 
disaster,  and  the  victories  which  occasionally  re- 
vived the  courage  of  their  troops,  failed  to  yield  any 


u  Lord  Falkland,  the  most  en-  penned.  "  In  this  unhappy  bat- 
lightened  and  temperate  of  the  tie/'  says  the  historian,  was 
king's  ad\-isers,  was  also  slain  in  slain  the  LordViscount  Falkland; 
the  summer  of  this  year,  at  the  a  person  of  such  prodigious  parts 
battle  of  Newbury-.  Clarendon's  of  learning  and  knowledge,  of 
sketch  of  his  character  is  one  of  that  inimitable  sweetness  and 
the  masterpieces  of  English  com-  delight  in  conversation,  of  so 
position.  It  glows  with  all  the  flowing  and  obhging  a  humanity 
ardor  of  a  noble  friendship,  and  and  goodness  to  mankind,  and  of 
must  serve  to  rescue  the  partizans  that  primitive  simplicity  and  in- 
of  the  king  from  indiscriminate  tegrity  of  life,  that  if  there  were 
reprobation.  Clarendon's  admira-  no  other  brand  upon  this  odious 
tion  of  such  a  man  as  Falkland,  and  accursed  civil  war,  than  that 
does  more  to  redeem  his  own  single  loss,  it  must  be  most  infu- 
character  from  reproach,  than  all  mous  and  execrable  to  all  poste- 
the   labored  apologies  he   has  rity."  Hist,  of  Rebellion,  iv.  241. 
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CHAP,  permanent  advantage.    There  was  a  manifest  want 

 of  determination  on  the  part  of  the  general,  which 

CHARLES  rendered  the  prodigious  exertions  of  the  popular 
leaders  unavailing  and  fruitless.  Again  and  again, 
an  appeal  was  successfully  made  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  City  and  the  nation  ;  but  when  the  exhausted 
treasury  of  parliament  had  been  filled,  and  its 
army  recruited,  the  whole  was  wasted  in  inactivity, 
or  culpably  exposed  to  the  sudden  incursions  of  the 
royalists.  This  state  of  things  naturally  engendered 
extensive  dissatisfaction,  which  eventually  found 
expression  in  the  House,  and  led  to  an  alteration 
that  determined  speedily  the  fate  of  the  war.  Crom- 
well took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussions  which 
arose  out  of  the  unsatisfactory  posture  of  affairs,  and 
he  advocated,  as  usual,  more  vigorous  and  decisive 
Dec  9.  1644.  measurcs.  "  If  I  may  speak  my  conscience,"  said 
the  future  protector,  "  without  reflection  upon  any, 
I  do  conceive  if  the  army  be  not  put  into  another 
method,  and  the  war  more  vigorously  prosecuted, 
the  people  can  bear  the  war  no  longer,  and  will 
enforce  you  to  a  dishonourable  peace." 
Self-denying  Thc  self-dcuyiug  ordinance,  which,  with  some 
Aprils,  difficulty  was  carried  through  the  Upper  House, 
was  designed  to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of,  by 
effecting  the  removal  of  those  officers  whose  conduct 
was  viewed  with  mistrust.  This  ordinance  was  not 
prospective,  as  is  usually  affirmed;  but  merely  went 
to  deprive  such  members  of  the  two  houses  as  were 
then  in  possession  of  civil  or  military  trusts ;  and 
thus  opened  the  way,  for  the  promotion  of  the  more 
zealous  and  able  officers  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  war.    The  Earls  of  Essex,  Man- 
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Chester,  and  Denbigh,  in  consequence  resigned  their  chap. 
commissions.*'  ' 

This  measure  was  connected  with  another  of  equal  charles 
importance.     It  was  resolved  to  new  model  the  ^* 
army,  so  as  to  render  it  more  serviceable,  and  to  New  modei- 
place  the  whole  of  it  under  the  command  of  Sir  army. 
Thomas  Fairfax.^    The  self-denying  ordinance  had 
originated  in  the  bold  spirit  and  determined  policy 
of  Cromwell,  who  alone,  of  all  the  members  of  the 
House,  was  exempted  from  its  operation.  His 
enemies  have  done  him  too  much  honor  in  attribut- 
ing this  exemption  to  his  own  sagacity.   It  resulted, 
on  the  contrary,  from  circumstances  which  he  could 
not  have  foreseen,  and  over  which  he  possessed  no 
control."^    Its  influence  on  his  subsequent  character 


o  Pari.    HisL  iil.  826  —  856. 

"  The  House  of  Commons,"  says 
Baillie,  Dec.  26,  1644,  "  in  one 
hour  has  ended  all  the  quarrels 
which  was  betwixt  Manchester 
and  Cromwell,  all  the  obliquies 
ag-ainst  the  General,  the  grum- 
blings against  the  proceedings  of 
many  in  their  house.  They  have 
taken  all  ofRce  from  all  the  mem- 
bers of  both  houses.  This  done 
on  a  sudden,  in  one  session,  witk 
great  unanimity,  is  still  more  and 
more  admired  by  some  as  a  most 
w^ise,  necessary,  and  heroic  action ; 
by  the  other  as  the  most  rash, 
hazardous,  and  unjust  action  as 
ever  parliament  did.  Much  may 
be  said  on  both  hands,  but  as  yet 
it  seems  a  dream,  and  the  bottom 
of  it  is  not  understood.  We  pray 
God  it  may  have  a  good  success." 
Letters,  ii.  78. 

p  Ibid.  iii.  340—344.  It  was 
resolved  that  the  army  of  the  par- 
liament should  consist  of  6000 
horse,  1000  dragoons,  and  14,000 
foot.    Whitelocke,  118. 

1  "  The  truth  is,  that  his  con- 


tinuation in  command  was  effected 
by  a  succession  of  events  which 
he  could  not  possibly  have  fore- 
seen. He  had  been  sent  with 
Waller  to  oppose  the  ro3^alists  in 
the  west ;  on  his  return  he  was 
ordered  to  prevent  the  junction 
of  the  royal  cavalry  with  their 
forces  under  the  king;  and  he 
tlien  received  a  commission  to 
protect  the  associated  counties 
from  insult.  Whih;  he  was  em- 
ployed in  this  service,  the  temi 
appointed  by  the  ordinance  ap- 
proached ;  but  Fairfax  expressed 
his  unwillingness  to  part  with  so 
experienced  an  officer  at  such  a 
crisis ;  and  the  two  houses  con- 
sented that  he  should  remain  forty 
days  with  the  aimy.  Before  they 
expired  the  great  battle  of  Naseby 
was  fought;  in  consequence  of 
the  victory,  the  ordinance  was 
suspended  three  months  in  his 
favour,  and  ever  afterwards  the 
same  indulgence  was  reiterated 
as  often  as  it  became  necessary." 
Lingard,  x.  804, 
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Opposite 
ch  aracter  of 
the  two 


^^HAP.  is  obvious.    A  way  was  now  opened  for  the  display 

 —  of  his  extraordinary  powers,  and  the  success  which 

CHARLES  attended  their  exercise  inflamed  his  ambition,  and 
surrounded  him  with  circumstances  which  rendered 
it  extremely  difficult  to  harmonize  his  personal 
safety,  and  the  rights  of  conscience,  with  the  civil 
freedom  for  which  he  had  fought. 

The  character  of  the  two  armies  now  opposed  to 
each  other,  was  as  different  as  the  principles  for 
which  they  contended.  Never  perhaps  was  there 
exhibited  a  more  perfect  contrast  than  that  which  was 
seen  in  the  camp  of  the  Cavaliers,  and  that  of  the 
Roundheads.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war 
the  former  possessed  the  advantage  of  discipline, 
and  the  chivalrous  spirit  which  was  imparted  by 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  the  nobility  and 
upper  gentry.  But  the  latter  gradually  improved 
in  the  practice  of  military  tactics ;  and  now  that 
their  spirits  were  uncurbed,  and  their  enthusiasm 
was  allowed  free  play,  their  solemn  psalm,  or  bended 
knee,  became  the  sure  prelude  and  token  of  victory. 
"  Those  under  the  king's  commanders,"  sa^^s  Cla- 
rendon, "  grew  insensibly  into  all  the  license,  dis- 
order, and  impiety,  with  which  they  had  reproached 
the  rebels;  and  they  into  great  discipline,  diligence, 
and  sobriety;  which  begot  courage  and  resolution 
in  them,  and  notable  dexterity  in  achievements  and 
enterprizes.  Insomuch  as  one  side  seemed  to  fight 
for  monarchy,  with  the  weapons  of  confusion;  and 
the  other  to  destroy  the  king  and  government,  with 
all  the  principles  and  regularity  of  monarchy.'"" 
The  great  mass  of  the  king's  army  took  little 


'  Hi.st.  of  Rebellion,  iv.  300. 
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personal  interest  in  the  war.  They  were  guided 
by  the  determination  of  their  landlords,  by  a  stupid 


adherence  to  ancient  forms,  or  by  the  desire  of  pay  Charles 
and  plunder.  Their  camp  became,  in  consequence, 
the  scene  of  riot  and  low  debauchery ;  and  so  intole- 
rable was  their  conduct,  that  even  the  most  loyal 
districts  dreaded  their  approach.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  their  officers,  and  several  of  those  occupying 
the  highest  stations,  openly  scoffed  at  religion,  and 
held  morality  in  contempt.  The  precision  and 
austerity  of  the  puritans  afforded  them  a  pretext  for 
going  to  the  opposite  extreme ;  so  that  loose  morals, 
profane  jesting,  and  bold  impiety,  were  regarded  by 
the  Cavaliers  as  the  sign  and  pledge  of  loyalty. 
"  Their  troops,"  says  Clarendon,  referring  to  the 
western  counties,  "  were  without  any  discipline,  and 
the  country  as  much  exposed  to  rapine  and  violence 
as  it  could  suffer  under  an  enemy,  and  in  an  article 
of  time  when  a  body  of  the  enemy  was  every  day 
expected."' 

The  parliamentary  troops  on  the  other  hand  were 

s  The  superior  discipline  of  the  \yhich  was  the  reason  that  they 

"army  of  Sectaries"  is  inciden-  had  not  an  entire  victory  at  Edge 

tally  referred  to  by  Clarendon  in  Hill :   whereas  the  other  troops 

his   account    of   the    battle   of  if  they  prevailed,  or  though  they 

Naseby.    "  That  difference,"  he  were  beaten  and  routed,  presently 

remarks,  "  was  observed  all  along  rallied  again,  and  stood  in  good 

in  the  discipline  of  the  king's  order,    till    they   received  new 

troops,  and  of  those  which  marched  orders.     All  that  the  king  and 

under  the  command  of  Fau-fax  prince  could  do  could  not  rally 

and  Cromwell  (for  it  was  only  their  broken  troops,  which  stood 

under  them,  andhadneverbeen  re-  in  sufficient  numbers  upon  the 

markable  under  Essex  or  Waller),  field,  though  they  often  endea- 

that,  though  the  king's  troops  pre-  voured  it,  with  the'^manifest  hazard 

vailed  iu  the  charge,  and  routed  of  their  own  persons.    So  that  in 

those  they  charged,  they  seldom  the  end  the  king  was  compelled  to 

rallied  themselves  again  in  order,  quit  the  field,  and  to  leave  Fairfax 

nor  could  be  brought  to  make  a  master  of  all  his  foot^  cannon,  and 

second  charge  the   same   day ;  baggage."  v.  185. 
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CHAP,   distinguished  by  general  sobriety,  and  a  scrupulous 

—          reverence  for  religion.    At  the  commencement  of 

CHARLES  the  war  they  were  mostly  presbyterians,  or  the  advo- 
cates of  a  moderate  form  of  episcopacy.  As  a  body, 
«  they  were  distinguished  by  a  firm  attachment  to  the 
cause  they  had  espoused,  and  an  unchangeable  re- 
solution to  carry  it  to  a  successful  issue.  Crom- 
well's sagacity  early  detected  the  strength  of  the 
parliamentary  cause,  and  he  consequently  appealed 
to  the  religious  convictions  and  sympathies  of  his 
countrymen.  "  At  his  first  entrance  into  the  wars," 
Baxter  tells  us,  being  but  a  captain  of  horse,  he 
had  an  especial  care  to  get  religious  men  into  his 
troop.  These  men  were  of  greater  understanding 
than  common  soldiers,  and  therefore  were  more  ap- 
prehensive of  the  importance  and  consequence  of  the 
war ;  and  making,  not  money,  but  that  which  they 
took  for  the  public  felicity,  to  be  their  end,  they 
were  the  more  eno^a^ed  to  be  valiant."*  The  same 
character  attached  to  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
officers  and  men  who  served  against  the  king.  They 
took  a  personal  interest  in  the  great  questions  that 
were  at  issue,  and  fought  (whether  correctly  or  not) 
under  the  full  persuasion  that  they  were  discharging 
a  solemn  duty  to  God  and  to  their  country.  The 
exercises  of  devotion  were  mingled  with  the  tactics 
of  war,  and  their  camp  alternately  resounded  with 

*  Sylvester's  Baxter,  part  i.  98.  o-ao-ed  in  this  quarrel.  And  thus 
Whitelocke  gives  a  similar  ac- .  being  well  armed  within,  by  the 
count  of  Cromwell's  troop.  "  He  satisfaction  of  their  own  con- 
had  a  brave  regiment  of  horse  of  sciences,  and  without,  by  good 
his  countrymen,"  says  the  memo-  iron  arms,  they  would,  as  one 
rialist,  "  most  of  them  freeholders  man,  stand  firnilj-,  and  cliarge 
and  freeholders'  sons,  and  who,  desperatel3\"  ^Memorials,  68. 
u])on  matter  of  conscience,  en- 
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tlie  voice  of  praise  and  the  shout  of  battle.    Their  chap. 

minds  were  braced  by  long  and  ardent  meditation  '. — 

on  things  invisible  and  divine,  and  they  were  conse-  charles 
quently  nerved  with  a  more  than  mortal  resolution.  " 
While  their  spirits  were  repressed  by  the  timidity 
or  caution  of  their  leaders,  they  failed  to  achieve 
the  purpose  which  animated  their  breasts ;  but  when 
their  religious  zeal  was  permitted  to  burn  unchecked, 
they  swept  the  troops  of  Charles  before  them  with  a 
rapidity  which  astonished  and  bewildered  the  be- 
holder. The  calm  observer  of  modern  times  is 
wholly  incompetent  to  estimate  the  intensity  of  the 
passion  which  impelled  their  course,  and  mingled 
in  strange  confusion,  the  most  touching  appeals  of 
religion,  with  the  fiercest  denunciations  and  the 
most  martial  bearing.  "  Come,  my  boys,  my  brave 
boys,"  said  old  Major-general  Skippon  to  his  troops, 
when  leading  them  to  battle,  "  let  us  pray  heartily, 
and  fight  heartily.  I  will  run  the  same  fortunes 
and  hazards  with  you.  Remember  the  cause  is  for 
God,  and  for  the  defence  of  yourselves,  your  wives, 
and  children  ;  come,  my  honest,  brave  boys,  pi'^J 
heartily,  and  fight  heartily,  and  God  will  bless  us."" 
It  was  by  such  exhortations  that  the  officers  of  the 
parliament  animated  their  soldiers,  and  aroused 
them  to  that  pitch  of  daring  which  rendered  them 
invincible.  Their  language  was  brief,  but  its  allu- 
sions were  irresistible.  '  It  addressed  the  ruling- 
passion  of  the^day;  and,  opening  the  fountains  of 
deep  feeling  in  the  human  heart,  it  enabled  them  to 
achieve  their  mightiest  enterprizes.  An  opportu- 
nity will  subsequently  occur  of  noticing  the  growth 


"  British  Statesmen,  vol.  iii.    Forstcr's  Life  of  Hampden,  353. 
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Tii.^*       sectaries  in  the  army,  and  the  modification  of 

 character  which  thence  resulted.'' 

CHARLES  The  sagacity  of  Cromwell  in  urging  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  army,  was  speedily  justified  by  the  event. 

^"by!*^  The  royalists  affected  to  despise  the  new  levies,  and 
the  presbyterians  regarded  them  with  suspicion  and 
dread. y  In  the  mean  time  Cromwell  and  his  asso- 
ciates w^ere  vigorously  employed  in  training  them 
for  victory,  and  the  opportunity  of  achieving  it 
speedily  occurred.  The  taunts  of  their  enemies 
fired  the  ardor  of  the  troops,  which  was  ably 
seconded  by  the  personal  courage  and  military  skill 
June  14  their  leaders.  The  opposing  armies  met  on 
1645.  Naseby  field,  and  the  issue  of  the  struggle  was  fatal 
to  the  fortunes  of  Charles.  In  this  memorable  battle 
he  lost  5000  men,  9000  stand  of  arms,  and  the  whole 
of  his  artillery  and  baggage,  together  with  his  pri- 
vate cabinet.^    The  fate  of  the  monarchy  was  thus 

*  Baillie  frequently  complains,  diers.  Few  of  the  officers  a ; 
even  before  the  new  modelling  of  thought  capable  of  their  placese 
the  array,  of  the  growth  of  the  in-  many  of  them  are  sectaries,  or 
dependents  and  other  sectaries  their  confident  friends;  if  they  do 
among  the  troops.  "  The  inde-  great  service,  many  will  be 
pendents,"  he  says,  April  25, 1644,  deceived.  Some  have  great 
"  having  so  managed  their  aflPairs,  fears,  not  only  of  their  designs  to 
that  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  in  strengthen  the  party  of  the  sec- 
Manchester's  army,  certainly  also  taries,  so  that  it  may  not  be  safely 
in  the  General's,  and,  as  I  hear,  displeased;  but  also  of  composing 
in  Waller's  hkewise,  more  than  the  with  the  king,  to  the  prejudice  of 
two  parts  are  for  them,  and  these  us  and  all  our  friends  here  ;  yet  I 
of  the  far  most  resolute  and  con-  hope  these  fears  are  groundless." 
fident  men  for  the  parliament  ii.  95.  Again :  "  The  huge  im- 
party."  ii.  5.  Again,  May  19,  prudence  and  rashness  of  the  new 
1644  :  "  We  are  advertised,  that  model  is  now  visible."  lOG. 
much  more  than  the  most  part  of  ^  Rushworth,  v,  42.  White- 
my  Lord  Manchester's  army  are  locke,  145,  146.  Baillie  acknow- 
seduced  to  independency,  and  ledges  that  the  victory  of  Naseby 
very  many  of  them  have  added  was  won  by  the  sectaries,  and  his 
either  anabaptism,  or  antinomian-  exultation  was  consequently  al- 
ism,  or  both."  19.  loyed  by  anxiety.    He  urges  his 

y  "  Their  new  modelled  army,"  countrymen  to  hasten  the  march 

writes   Baillie,   April  25,  1645,  of  their  recruits,  as  the  only  coun- 

"  consists  for  the  most  part  of  terpoise  to  the  power  of  the  inde- 

raw,  unexperienced,  pressed,  sol-  pendents.  Letters,  ii.  117. 
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sealed,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  were  trans- 

ferred  to  the  hands  of  the  army.    The  Cavaliers  — 

never  recovered  the  blow.  Straggling  parties  con-  charles 
tinned  a  predatory  war,  but  Charles  and  his  advi- 
sers felt  that  their  right  arm  was  withered.  The 
battle  of  Naseby  established  the  power  of  Cromwell, 
and  augmented  vastly  the  influence  of  the  indepen- 
dents. The  presbyterians  trembled  at  the  prospect 
which  it  opened,  and  began  to  speculate  on  the 
future  policy  of  their  opponents.  "  What  use  the 
independent  party  may  make  of  this  very  great  and 
entire  victory,"  says  Baillie,  "  wherewith  God  has 
pleased  to  bless  those  counsels  which  they  took 
against  the  mind  of  most  here,  and  by  appearance 
against  all  reason,  we  cannot  yet  say.'"* 

The  rise  of  the  baptismal  controversy  at  Amster- 

1  A         p*'^^  baptists. 

dam,  and  the  subsequent  return,  about  1614,  of 
several  baptists  to  England,  have  already  been  re- 
corded. ^  From  that  period  their  sentiments  gradu- 
ally prevailed,  and  churches  professing  them  were 
formed.  But  the  vigilance  of  Laud  prevented  their 
rapid  increase.  Their  meetings  were  held  in  pri- 
vate, and  their  disciples  were  known  only  among 
themselves.  So  early  as  1633  a  church  was  formed 
in  London  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Mr.  John 
Spilsbury,  the  members  of  which  were  dismissed 
with  commendable  liberality  from  the  independent 
church.  The  early  extent  of  this  society  is  un- 
known, but  its  numbers  rapidly  increased,  and 
other  similar  associations  were  formed.''  The 
confusion  which  subsequently  ensued  when  Laud 
was  impeached,  and  episcopacy  overturned,  em- 


»  Letters,  ii.  118.       ^  Vol.  i.  404.  519.       ^  Crosby,  i.  148. 
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CHAP,   boldened  the  baptists  to  come  forth  from  their  retire- 

XII  • 

'  ment,  and  to  proclaim,  with  unhesitating  confidence, 
CHARLES  their  distinguishing  tenets.  "  Of  late,"  says 
^*  Dr.  Featley,  who  regarded  them  as  a  compound  of 
all  the  worst  heresies  that  had  ever  troubled  the 
church,  "  since  the  unhappy  distractions  which  our 
sins  have  brought  upon  us,  the  temporal  sword 
being  otherwise  employed,  and  the  spiritual  sword 
locked  up  fast  in  the  scabbard,  this  sect,  among 
others,  hath  so  far  presumed  upon  the  patience  of 
the  state,  that  it  hath  held  weekly  conventicles,  re- 
baptized  hundreds  of  men  and  women  together  in 
the  twilight  in  rivulets,  and  some  arms  of  the 
Thames,  and  elsewhere,  dipping  them  over  head 
and  ears.  It  hath  printed  diverse  pamphlets  in 
defence  of  their  heresy,  yea,  and  challenged  some  of 
our  preachers  to  disputation.'"^ 

Dr.  Featley  himself  engaged  in  a  discussion  with 
some  members  of  this  sect,  October  17th,  1642,  and 
the  account  which  he  subsequently  published  bears 
ample  testimony  to  the  virulence  of  his  zeal,  and  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  baptists.  He  says  that  they 
boasted  of  having  forty-seven  churches,  and  holds 
them  up  to  the  reprobation  of  his  readers,  for  main- 
taining "  That  it  is  the  will  and  command  of  God, 
that  since  the  coming  of  his  Son,  the  Lord  Jesus,  a 
permission  of  the  most  Pagan,  Jewish,  Turkish, 
or  antichristian  consciences,  and  worships,  be  granted 
to  all  men  in  all  nations  and  countries ;  that  civil 
states,  with  their  officers  of  justice,  are  not  governors 
or  defenders  of  the  spiritual  and  christian  state  and 
worship ;  that  the  doctrine  of  persecution,  in  case  of 


^  The  Dippers  Dipt. — Pref.  to  Reader. 
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conscience  (maintained  by  Calvin,  Beza,  Cotton,  chap. 

and  the  ministers  of  New  England),  is  guilty  of  all  .1  

the  blood  of  the  souls  crying  for  vengeance  under  charles 
the  altar."  These  sentiments  will  now  be  regarded 
as  the  honorable  distinction  of  the  rising  sect ;  and 
might  well  have  served  to  secure  a  candid  construc- 
tion of  such  parts  of  their  conduct  as  appear  to  be 
questionable.  That  many  of  their  teachers  should 
have  been  illiterate,  and  some  of  their  early  pro- 
ceedings indicative  of  an  over-strained  and  intem- 
perate zeal,  were  to  be  expected  from  the  history  of 
previous  sects.  These  things  may  be  regretted  and 
condemned,  without  the  general  and  sweeping  cen- 
sures in  which  some  writers  have  indulged.^ 

The  presbyterians  of  this  period  declaimed  against 
the  baptists  with  all  the  virulence  of  party  strife  ; 
and  endeavoured  to  render  them  obnoxious  to  the 
suspicions  and  resentment  of  the  legislature.  An 
appeal  was  frequently  made  to  the  atrocities  of 
Munster,  and  many  flowers  of  rhetoric  were  em- 
ployed in  depicting  the  evils  which  would  speedily 
inundate  the  land.  The  most  exceptionable  me- 
thods were  taken  to  inflame  the  public  mind 
against  them,  and  but  few  were  found  sufliiciently 
candid  or  well-informed  to  do  justice  to  their  cha- 


«•  The  Dippers  Dipt. — Ep.  De- 
dic.atoiy. 

'  It  is  not  unnatural  for  the  ad- 
vocates of  a  doctrine  or  ceremony, 
supposed  to  be  neglected,  to  ex- 
aggerate its  importance  ;  and  in 
proportioning  their  zeal  to  its  ima- 
gined claims,  to  overstep  the 
bounds  of  propriety  and  candor. 
But  such  an  admission  constitutes 
xio  defence  of  the  prejudiced  co- 
loring  which   has  been  spread 


over  the  character  and  proceedings 
of  the  early  baptists.  The  sepa- 
ration of  the  baptist  and  indepen- 
dent bodies  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
plored ;  while  the  jealousy,  mis- 
trust, and  unhallowed  contention 
to  which  it  has  given  rise,  is  dis- 
honorable to  both  parties.  May 
not  the  hope  be  indulged  that  the 
time  will  yet  come,  when  this 
most  needless  and  unjustifiable 
division  shall  cease. 
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c^AP.  racter.    Lord  Brook,  however,  in  his  Treatise  on 

 ; —  Episcopacy,  showed  his  superiority  to  vulgar  preju- 

CHARLES  dice,  by  pleading  for  a  more  charitable  treatment 
of  his  countrymen.  Having  severely  censured  the 
Munster  sect,  his  lordship  remarks,  There  is  ano- 
ther sect  of  them,  who  only  deny  baptism  to  their 
children  till  they  come  to  the  years  of  discretion, 
and  then  they  baptize  them  ;  but  in  other  things 
they  agree  with  the  church  of  England.  Truly 
these  men  are  much  to  be  pitied,  and  I  could 
heartily  wish,  that  before  they  are  stigmatized  with 
the  opprobious  brand  of  schismatics,  the  truth  might 
be  cleared  to  them  ;  for  I  conceive,  to  those  that 
hold  we  may  go  no  further  than  Scripture  for  doc- 
trine or  discipline,  it  may  be  very  easy  to  err  in  this 
point  now  in  hand,  since  the  Scripture  seems  not  to 
have  clearly  determined  in  this  matter."^ 

Richard  Baxter  was  early  acquainted  w^ith  the 
baptists,  and  was  deeply  prejudiced  against  them, 
yet  his  account  sufficiently  shows  that  much  of  their 
intemperance  is  attributable  to  the  severity  of  their 
treatment.  "  Whilst  I  was  at  Gloucester,"  says  this 
estimable  man,  "  I  saw  the  first  contentions  between 
the  ministers  and  anabaptists  that  ever  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  ;  for  these  were  the  first  anabaptists 
that  ever  I  had  seen  in  any  country,  and  I  heard 
but  of  few  more  in  those  parts  of  England.  About 
a  dozen  young  men,  or  more,  of  considerable  parts, 
had  received  the  opinion  against  infant  baptism, 
and  were  re-baptized,  and  laboured  to  draw  others 
after  them,  not  far  from  Gloucester ;  and  the  minister 
of  the  place,  Mr.  Winnel,  being  hot  and  impatient 


f  Brook's  Episcopacy.— Quoted  by  Crosby,  i.  1G6. 
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with  them,  hardened  them  the  more.    He  wrote  a  chap. 

XII 

considerable  book  against  them  at  that  time ;  but  . 
England  having  then  no  great  experience  of  the  charles 
tendency  and  consequents  of  anabaptists,  the  people 
that  were  not  of  their  opinion  did  but  pity  them, 
and  think  it  was  a  conceit  that  had  no  great  harm 
in  it,  and  blamed  Mr.  Winnel  for  his  violence  and 
asperity  towards  them.'"" 


•»  Sylvester's  Baxter,  part  i.  41. 
Ncal's  account  of  the  baptists  is 
among-  the  least  creditable  por- 
tions of  his  work.  He  relies  upon 
the  testimony  of  their  enemies, 
and  docs  not  scruple  to  avail 
himself  of  their  worst  invectives. 
An  examination  of  the  connexion 
of  some  of  his  authorities  would 
be  amusing,  were  it  not  painfid  to 
see  a  mind,  generally  candid  and 
upright,  so  swerved  by  party  pre- 
judices. A  single  instance  of  this 
will  suffice  for  an  illustration. 
"  The  advocates  of  this  doctrine," 
lie  says,  "were,  for  the  most  part, 
of  the  meanest  of  the  people ;  their 
preachers  were  generally  illiterate, 
and  went  about  the  country  mak- 
ing proselytes  of  all  who  would 
submit  to  immersion,  without  a 
due  regard  to  their  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  religion  or 
their  moral  character.  The  writers 
of  these  times  represent  them  as 
tinctured  with  a  kind  of  enthusi- 
astic fury  against  all  that  opposed 
them."  iii.  105.  This,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  is  a  sufficiently 
dark  picture,  and  Baxter  is  ad- 
duced in  support  of  it.  But  the 
connexion  of  the  passage  referred 
tobyMr.Neal,  oughttohave  satis- 
fied him  that  it  should  be  received 
w^ith  considerable  deductions,  for 
the  church  divisions  and  separa- 
tions" of  which  the  honest  but 
prejudiced  Baxter  is  speaking,  are 
said  to  have  been  "begun  and 


carried  far  on"  by  the  five  dis- 
senting brethren.  "  Mr.  Burroughs 
being  dead,"  he  adds,  "  Dr.  .Tohn 
Owen  arose,  not  of  the  same  spirit, 
to  fill  up  his  place  ;  by  whom, 
and  Mr.  Philip  Nye's  policy,  the 
flames  were  increased,  our  wounds 
kept  open,  and  carried  on  all,  as 
if  there  had  been  none  but  they 
considerable  in  the  world.  Oh, 
what  may  not  pride  do?  and  what 
miscarriages  will  not  false  prin- 
ciples and  faction  hide  ?  One 
would  think  that  if  their  opinions 
had  been  certainly  true,  and  their 
church  orders  good,  yet  the  in- 
terest of  Christ,  and  the  souls  of 
men,  and  of  greater  truths,  should 
have  been  so  regarded  by  the 
dividers  in  Eng-land,  as  that  the 
safety  of  all  these  should  have 
been  preferred,  and  not  all  ruined, 
rather  than  their  sway  should 
want  its  carnal  arm  and  liberty ; 
and  that  they  should  not  tear  the 
garment  of  Christ  all  to  pieces, 
rather  than  it  should  want  their 
lace."    Life,  part  i.  10.3. 

Now  it  was  scarcely  consistent 
with  candor  or  fair  deahng",  to 
pass  over  all  these  grave  charges 
against  the  one  body,  and  to  cull 
out  a  few  strong-  terms  in  which 
the  other  is  reprobated.  In 
the  very  next  sentence  to  that 
which  Neal  quotes,  Baxter  im- 
plicates the  sectaries  at  large  in 
his  censure,  though  nothing  of  the 
sort  would  be  suspected  from  the 
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CHAP.       Baxter's  deliberate  estimate  of  this  sect  is  subse- 

XII. 

.  quently  recorded,  and  it  forms  a  pleasing  illustra- 

CHARLES  tion  of  the  native  charity  of  his  heart.  "  And  for 
the  anabaptists,"  he  remarks,  ^'(though  I  have  writ- 
ten and  said  so  much  against  them)  as  I  found  that 
most  of  them  were  persons  of  zeal  in  religion,  so 
many  of  them  were  sober,  godly  people,  and  dijSfered 
from  others  bujt  in  the  point  of  infant  baptism,  or, 
at  most,  in  the  points  of  predestination  and  free  will 
and  perseverance.'"  When  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  the  hatred  borne  to  the  parties  are  con- 
sidered, this  testimony  will  be  regarded  as  no  mean 
praise. 

Publish  a        The  injuries  sustained  from  the  misrepresenta- 

Confession         ,  *^  ^  ^ 

of  Faith.  tions  of  their  enemies,  induced  the  seven  churches 
in  London  to  publish  in  1643  a  Confession  of  Faith^ 
"  for  the  vindication  of  the  truth,  and  information 
of  the  ignorant ;  likewise  for  the  taking  off  those 
aspersions  which  are  frequently,  both  in  pulpit  and 
print,  cast  upon  them."  It  consists  of  fifty-two 
articles,  and  is  drawn  up  with  considerable  judg- 
ment and  clearness.  Its  doctrines  are  calvinistic, 
and  the  form  of  church  government  advocated  is 
strictly  congregational.  Magistracy  is  declared  to 
be  "  an  ordinance  of  God,"  and  the  lawfulness  of 
oaths  is  affirmed.  On  the  much-disputed  point  of 
liberty  of  conscience,  the  most  explicit  language  is 


1643. 


statement  of  the  former.  The 
sectaries/'  he  says,  ''(especially 
the  anabaptists,  seekers,  and  the 
quakers),  chose  out  the  most  able, 
zealous  ministers,  to  make  the 
marks  of  their  reproach  and  ob- 
loquy."  Life,  103.    I  regret  the 


necessity  for  these  remarks  on  a 
historian,  whose  general  liberality 
and  uprightness  are  highly  com- 
mendable. 

*  Sylvester's  Baxter,  part  ii. 
240. 
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employed.    "  It  is  the  magistrate's  duty,"  say  the  chap. 
subscribers,  "  to  tender  the  liberty  of  men's  con-  ' 
sciences,  (which  is  the  tenderest  thing  unto  all  con-  Charles 
scientious  men,  and  the  most  dear  unto  them,  and 
without  which  all  other  liberties  will  not  be  worth 
the  naming,  much  less  enjoying),  and  to  protect  all 
under  them  from  all  wrong,  injury,  oppression,  and 
molestation."     "  We  desire,"  it  i^  added  in  the 
Conclusion,  "  to  give  unto  Christ  that  which  is  his, 
and  unto  all  lawful  authority  that  which  is  their 
due ;  and  to  owe  nothing  to  any  man  but  love  ;  to 
live  quietly  and  peaceably,  as  it  becometh  saints, 
endeavouring  in  all  things  to  keep  a  good  con- 
science, and  to  do  unto  every  man  (of  what  judg- 
ment soever)  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us, 
that  as  our  practice  is,  so  it  may  prove  us  to  be  a 
conscionable,  quiet,  and  harmless  people  (no  ways 
dangerous  or  troublesome  to  human  society)  and 
to  labour  and  work  with  our  hands,  that  we  may 
not  be  chargeable  to  any,  but  to  give  to  him  that 
needeth,  both  friends  and  enemies,  accounting  it 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.     Also,  we 
confess  that  we  know  but  in  part,  and  that  we  are 
ignorant  of  many  things  which  we  desire  and  seek 
to  know  ;  and  if  any  shall  do  us  that  friendly  part 
to  show  us  from  the  word  of  God  that  we  see  not, 
we  shall  have  cause  to  be  thankful  to  God  and 
them ;  but  if  any  man  shall  impose  upon  us  any 
thing  that  we  see  not  to  be  commanded  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  should  in  his  strength  rather 
embrace  all  reproaches  and  tortures  of  men,  to  be 
stript  of  all  outward  comforts,  and  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, to  die  a  thousand  deaths,  rather  than  to  do 
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CHAP,   any  thing  against  the  least 
or  against  the  light  of  our 

CHARLES 

I.  k  Featley  refers  to  this  Confes- 

sion in  terms  w  orthy  of  a  mean 
and  narrow  mind.  "  If  we  give 
credit,"  he  says,  '^'to  this  confes- 
sion, and  the  practice  thereof, 
those  who  among  us  are  branded 
with  that  title,  are  neither  here- 
tics nor  schismatics,  but  tender- 
hearted Christians ;  upon  whom, 
through  false  suggestions,  the 
hand  of  authority  fell  heavy, 
whilst  the  Hierarchy  stood  :  for 
they  neither  teach  free  will,  nor 
falling  away  from  grace  with  the 
Arminians,  nor  deny  original  sin 
with  the  Pelagians,  nor  disclaim 
magistracy  with  the  Jesuits,  nor 
maintain  plurahty  of  wives  with 
the  Polygamists,  nor  community 
of  goods  with  the  Apostolici,  nor 
going  naked  with  the  Adamites ; 
much  less  aver  the  mortality  of 
the  soul  with  Epicurus  and  Psy- 
chophaunichists,  and  to  this  pur- 


tittle  of  the  truth  of  God, 
own  consciences."'' 

pose  they  have  published  this 
confession  of  their  faith.  Of 
which  I  may  truh^  say,  as  St. 
Hilary  doth  of  that  of  the  Arians, 
'  Tlify  offer  to  the  unlearned  their 
fair  cup  full  of  venom,  anointing 
the  hrini  with  the  honey  of  sweet 
and  holy  words;  they  thrust  in 
store  of  true  positions,  that,  to- 
gether with  them,  they  may  juggle 
in  the  venom  of  their  falsehood! 
they  cover  a  httle  rat's-bane  in  a 
great  quantity  of  sugar,  that  it 
may  not  be  discovered.'  Dippers 
Dipt,  p.  177.  jNIr.  Neal  has 
strangely  overlooked  the  latter 
part  of  this  extract,  and  conse- 
quently falls  into  the  mistake  of 
affirming,  that  when  Featley 
"  had  read  this  confession,  he 
owned  they  (the  baptists)  were 
neither  heretics,  nor  schismatics, 
but  tender-hearted  Christians." 
ui.  134. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Presbyterians  opposed  to  Toleration — Sentiments  of  their  principal 
writers — Prynne — Calamy — Baxter — Edwards — London  Clergy — 
Lancashire  Clergy — Scotch  Commissioners — Lay  Preaching  forbidden 
— Ordinance  respecting  Ordination — Ordinance  for  suspension  from 
the  Lord's  Supper — Assembly  and  Parliament  opposed  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Divine  Right — Presbyterianism  established  on  trial — Dis- 
satisfaction of  the  Assembly  and  Commissioners — An  accommodation 
with  the  King  urged — London  Petition  against  Sectaries — Counter 
Petition — Scots'  negociations  with  the  King — Treaty  of  Newcastle 
— King  recurs  to  the  Presbyterians — Scotch  Army  voted  unneceS" 
sary — King  delivered,  up  to  Parliament, 


While  these  important  events  were  transpiring, 
the  Parliament  and  Assembly  were  engaged  in 


to 

toleration. 


the  discussion  of  some  ecclesiastical  schemes,  which  Charles 
still  further  elicited  the  sentiments  and  called 
forth  the  strength  of  parties.  The  enforcement  of  Tp'posJd^"^"' 
the  Covenant,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Directory, 
had  greatly  emboldened  the  Presbyterians;  who 
regarded  these  measures  as  an  earnest  of  the  speedy 
establishment  of  their  whole  system.  In  the  As- 
sembly, therefore,  where  their  majority  was  over- 
whelming, they  urged  forward  their  views  with 
a  zeal  which  alarmed  their  opponents,  and  led 
to  an  organized  resistance  that  long  kept  them 
in  check,  and  ultimately  accomplished  their  defeat. 
On  the  13th  September,  1644,  the  Commons 
adopted  an  order  addressed  to  a  committee  of  the 
two  houses,  directing  them  to  take  into  considera- 
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CHAP,  tion  the  differences  of  opinion  existing;  amono^st 

XIII  o  o 

'  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  in  order  to  an  union 

CHARLES  if  possible.  "  And  in  case,"  say  the  Commons, 
"  that  cannot  be  done,  to  endeavour  the  findino;  out 
some  way  how  far  tender  consciences^  who  cannot  in 
all  things  submit  to  the  same  rule,  which  shall  be 
established,  may  be  borne  with  according  to  the 
Word,  and  as  may  stand  with  the  public  peace." 
The  Presbyterians  insisted  on  no  steps  being  taken 
by  this  committee,  till  the  Assembly  had  completed 
a  draught  of  church  government ;  and  when  its 
sittings  were  renewed  on  the  17th  November  1645, 
t\iey  stedfastly  rejected  the  very  moderate  plan  of 
toleration  which  the  Independents  proposed.  Re- 
fusing to  entertain  the  question  of  accommodation 
till  the  Assembly  and  the  legislature  had  adopted 
their  views,  they  then  rejected  the  prayer  of  those 
brethren  who,  dissenting  from  their  scheme,  re- 
quested permission  to  worship  God  in  consonance 
with  their  own  convictions.^  By  this  hollow  and 
intolerant  course  they  gained  a  temporary  triumph, 
but  defeated  their  ultimate  purpose.  Had  they 
yielded  to  the  reasonable  request  of  the  Indepen- 
dents, the  supremacy  of  the  army  might  have  been 
prevented,  and  the  civil  liberties  of  the  nation  have 
been  established  on  an  imperishable  basis.  But, 
by  an  opposite  course,  they  threw  the  sectaries — as 
all  dissenters  from  their  policy  were  opprobriously 
styled — into  the  arms  of  the  soldiery ;  and  thus 
gave  to  the  latter  a  moral  weight  and  influence 

*  Papers  given  into  the  Com-  and  discloses  the  dark  policy  by 

mittee  for  Accommodation.  Bail-  which  the  PresVyterians  sought 

lie  loudly  complains  of  the  ap-  to  defeat  its  design.    Letters  ii. 

pointmciit  of   this  Committee  ;  pp.  67,  0.3,  66,  91,  168,  172. 
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which  enabled  them  to  crush  the   Parliament.^  chap. 

XIII. 

The  only  alternative  left  to  the  assertors  of  civil  L_ 

liberty,  w^as  to  counterpoise  the  power  of  the  pres-  charlls 
byterians  by  that  of  the  army.  The  danger  thus 
incurred  has  been  proved  by  the  event  to  be  great ; 
but  it  need  not  awaken  surprise,  that  men  should 
have  sought  relief  from  a  present  and  grievous  evil, 
at  the  hazard  of  one  that  was  distant  and  undefined. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  in  order  to  a  correct  ap- 
preciation of  their  conduct,  that  the  army  was  yet 
submissive  to  the  Parliament,  and  its  officers  free 
from  those  ambitious  view^s  by  which  their  patriot- 
ism was  ultimately  eclipsed. 

A  large  portion  of  the  community  refused  to 
comply  with  the  requisitions  of  presbytery,  and 
promulgated  their  objections  through  the  press. 
The  conflict  of  opinion  was  severe  and  acrimonious. 
The  one  party  demanded  toleration,  and  assailed 
wdth  invincible  arguments  the  coercive  system  of 
their  opponents ;  while  the  other  party  entrenched 
themselves  behind  the  precedents  of  Jewish  history, 
and  the  perverse  logic  of  the  school  of  antichrist. 
Both  conducted  the  controversy  as  a  question  of 


^  Baillie,  speaking  of  the  pro- 
positions of  the  Independents  in 
the  Committee  for  Accommoda- 
tion^  says,  "  Tliey  plead  for  a 
toleration  to  other  sects  as  well 
as  to  themselves  ;  and  with  much 
ado  could  we  get  them  to  propose 
what  we  desired  to  themselves. 
At  last  they  gave  us  a  paper,  re- 
quiring expressly  a  full  toleration 
of  congregations  in  their  way 
every  w^herc,  separate  from  ours. 
In  our  answer  we  flatly  denied 
such  a  vast  Uberty,  and  backed  it 
with  reasons,  and  withal  we  be- 
gun to  show  what  indulgence  we 


could,  for  peace  sake,  grant. 
Here  Mr.  Marshall  our  chairman 
has  been  their  most  diligent 
agent  to  draw  too  many  of  us 
to  grant  them  much  more  than 
my  heart  can  yield  to,  and 
which  to  my  power  I  oppose." 
"  We  have  had,"  he  remarks  in 
another  letter,  "  many  bickerings 
with  the  Independents  in  the 
grand  Committee  about  the  indul- 
gence for  their  separate  congre- 
gations. .  .  .  For  this  point,  both 
they  and  we  contend  tanquam 
pro  arts  et  focis."  Letters  ii.  172, 
174. 
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CHAP,  life  and  death ; — they  disputed   like   men  who 
struggle  tanquam  pro  aris  et  focis,    Unjiirmity  was 
CHARLES  the  Diana  of  the  Presbyterians ;  whilst  liberty  of 
^'      wwship,  and  the  sacredness  of  conscience,  were  the 
watchwords  of  the  Independents.    The  position 
assumed  by  the  former  was  singularly  inconsistent 
and  blame-worthy.    The  fiery  trial  through  which 
they  had  passed,  from  the  time  of  Cartwright, 
might  have  been  expected  to  enlarge  and  liberalize 
their  views.    They  had  tasted  the  bitter  fruits  of 
persecution,  and  should  have  learnt  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  employing  force  in  aid  of  religi- 
ous doctrines  and  rites.    But  all  their  sufferings 
had  been  in  vain,  and  they  consequently  became  on 
the  overthrow^  of  the  bishops,  the  fierce  and  open 
advocates  of  intolerance.    They  were  for  the  most 
part  men  of  unblemished  morals,  and  of  ardent 
piety ;  but  their  ecclesiastical  views  were  based  on 
the  same  principles,  and  characterized  by  the  same 
spirit,  as  those  of  Laud.    So  paradoxical  is  human 
nature,  and  so  unsafe  is  power  in  the  hands  even  of 
Christian  men.    Could  it  ever  have  been  preserved 
from  abuse  by  the  personal  virtues  of  its  adminis- 
trators, it  would  have  been  so  in  the  case  of  the  Pres- 
byterians ;  but  the  false  principles  on  which  a  State 
Church  is  founded,  rendered  them,  in  the  day  of 
their  secular  prosperity — as  it  has  uniformly  ren- 
dered every  other  class  of  religionists — the  oppres- 
sors and  persecutors  of  their  brethren. 

Numerous  publications  were  issued  by  this  party, 
of  their  prin-  denouncing  toleration  as  the  greatest  curse  which 
c.pai  writers.  ^^^^  afilict  thc  church,  and  calling  upon  the  legis- 
prynnc.      laturc  to  cuforcc  a  covenant  uniformity.  Prynne 
'     was  foremost  in  this  inglorious  contest.  Forgetful 
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of  his  own  sufferings,  he  transferred  to  the  cause  of  chap. 
intolerance  the  same  zeal,  intrepidity,  and  unweari- , 
ed  diligence,  as  had  distinguished  him  in  a  better  charles 
service.    His  publications  were  numerous ;  and  all 
were  directed  to  the  one  great  end  of  his  party, — the 
suppression  of  sects,  and  the  triumph  of  presbytery. 
"  Up,  therefore,"  said  the  fiery  advocate  of  the 
covenant,   in   one   of   his    addresses   to  parlia- 
ment, "  and  be  doing  justice  to  some  few  chief 
offenders,  of  this  kind  for  the  present,  to  prevent 
execution  upon  many  others,  if  not  ruin  on  us  all, 
for  the  future,  and  God  himself  will  no  doubt  be 
with  you, — and  not  fear  what  flesh  can  do  unto  you, 
or  sectaries  speak  or  write  against  you."'' 

The  same  course  was  enforced  by  the  most  cele-  Calamy. 
brated  presbyterian  divines,  in  their  discourses  be- 
fore parliament.  "  If  you  do  not  labour,"  said  ^ 
Calamy,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  them,  in  a 
sermon,  preached  before  the  Commons,  October 
22,  1644,  "  according  to  your  duty  and  power,  to 
suppress  the  errors  and  heresies  that  are  spread  in 
the  kingdom  ;  all  those  errors  are  your  errors,  and 
those  heresies  are  your  heresies  ;  they  are  your 
sins,  and  God  calls  for  a  parliamentary  repentance 
from  you  for  them  this  day.  You  are  the  Anabap- 
tists, you  are  the  Antinomians,  and  'tis  you  that 
hold  that  all  religions  are  to  be  tolerated.'"^ 

So  prevalent  were  these  sentiments,  that  even  ^.^^^^^ 
Baxter,  the  advocate  of  catholic  communion,  and  Baxter, 
of  much  that  was  primitive  in  Christianity,  dis- 
carded an  unlimited  toleration,  as  the  scourge  and 


^  a  fresh  discovery  of  some  ing  stars,&c.  Ep.Dedicatory,l645. 
prodigious  new  wandering — blast-        ^  Crosby,  i.  176. 
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CHAP,   ruin  of  the  church.    "  My  judgment,"  says  this 
'    most  estimable  man,  "  in  that  much  debated  point 
CHARLES  of  liberty  of  religion,  I  have  always  freely  made 
known,  and  abhor  unlimited  toleration,  or  toleration 
at  alir^ 

Edwards,  But  the  most  unscrupulous  and  violent  advocate 
of  persecution  was  Thomas  Edwards,  minister  of 
Christ  Church,  London.  His  "  Gangrsena"  is  one 
of  the  most  singular  productions  of  the  human 
mind  ;  and  leaves  no  room  to  regret  the  short-lived 
supremacy  of  his  party. ^ 

Edwards  was  perfectly  furious  in  his  philippics 
against  the  sectaries  ;  and  knew  neither  conscience 
nor  moderation  in  the  measures  which  he  counselled 
for  their  suppression.  "  This  land,"  he  says,  refer- 
ring to  the  varieties  of  opinion  which  prevailed, 
**is  already  in  many  places  a  chaos,  a  Babel,  another 
Amstei'dam,  yea,  worse,  we  are  beyond  that,  and  in 
the  high  way  to  Minister,  (if  God  prevent  it  not), 
but  if  a  general  toleration  should  be  granted,  so 
much  written  and  stood  for,  England  would  quickly 
become  a  Sodom,  an  Egypt,  Babylon,  yea,  worse 
than  all  these.  Certainly,  as  it  would  be  the  most 
provoking  sin  against  God  that  ever  parliament  was 
guilty  of  in  this  kingdom,  like  to  that  of  Jeroboam, 
to  cut  it  off  and  to  destroy  it  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  ;  so  it  would  prove  the  cause  and  fountain  of 
all  kind  of  damnable  heresies  and  blasphemies, 
loose  and  ungodly  practices,  and  unnatural  divisions 
in  families  and  churches.  It  would  destroy  all 
religion ;  and  as  polytheism  among  the  heathen 

*  Plain  Scripture  Proof  of  In-     several  other  treatises  similar  in 
fant's  Church  Membership.p.  246.     character  and  style.  Non-Cou- 
f  Edwards  was  tlic  author  of     formists'  Plea,  &c.  p.  8. 
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brought  in  atheism,  so  would  many  religions  bring  chap. 
in  none  among  us    _. 


A  toleration  is  the  grand  design  of  the  devil,  charles 
is  the  master  piece  and  chief  engine  he  works  by  at  ^' 
this  time,  to  uphold  his  tottering  kingdom  ;  it  is  the 
most  compendious,  ready,  and  sure  way  to  destroy 
all  religion,  lay  all  waste,  and  bring  in  all  evils  ; 
it  is  a  most  transcendent,  catholic,  and  fundamental 
evil  for  this  kingdom,  of  any  that  can  be  imagined  ; 
as  original  sin  is  the  most  fundamental  sin — all  sin, 
having  the  seed  and  spawn  of  all  in  it ;  so  a  tolera- 
tion hath  all  errors  in  it,  and  all  evils  ;  it  is  against 
the  whole  stream  and  current  of  Scripture,  both  in 
the  old  and  new  Testament,  both  in  matters  of  faith 
and  manners,  both  general  and  particular  com- 
mands, it  overthrows  all  relations,  both  political, 
ecclesiastical,  and  economical ;  and  whereas  other 
evils,  whether  errors  of  judgment  or  practice,  be 
but  against  some  one  or  few  places  of  Scripture,  or 
relation ;  this  is  against  all,  this  is  the  Abaddon, 
Apollyon,  the  destroyer  of  all  religion,  the  abomi- 
nation of  desolation  and  astonishment,  the  liberty 
of  perdition  (as  Austin  calls  it)  and  therefore  the 
devil  follows  it  night  and  day,  working  mightily  in 
many,  by  writing  books  for  it,  and  other  ways,  all 
the  devils  in  hell  and  their  instruments  being  at 
work  to  promote  a  toleration,'''^ 

e  GangTsena,  part  i.  pp.  58,  59.  very  largely  expressed  in  their 
Edwards's  Book  was  approved  by  several  letters,  sent  to  him,  the 
his  brethren  generally.  His  said  Mr.  Edwards,  and  still  re- 
judgment,  we  are  told  by  the  maining  upon  record  in  the 
author  of  "  The  Non-Conformists'  second  and  third  parts  of  his 
Plea  for  Uniformity,"  has  not  Gangraena :  so  that  what  he  has 
only  the  approbation  and  recom-  written  in  this  particular  is  not  to 
mendatiou  of  Mr.  James  Craw-  be  looked  upon  as  his  own  single 
ford  printed  with  the  same  book,  judgment,  but  as  the  judgment 
but  of  a  large  number  of  Minis-  of  very  many  others,  signified  by 
ters  from  all  parts  of  the  nation,  his  pen/'  p.  0. 
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CHAP.      These  sentiments  were  not  confined  to  indivi- 

XIII 

 L-  duals.    Associated  bodies  of   the  clergy  eagerly 

CHARLES  pressed  forward  to  avow  them,  and  did  their  utmost 
to  induce  the  legislature  to  adopt  corresponding 
ckrgy"  measures.  Those  of  London  met  at  Sion  College, 
1645.  December  18,  1645,  and  drew  up  a  letter  to  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  which  was  presented  on  the 
10th  of  January,  towards  the  close  of  which  they 
say,  *^  These  are  some  of  the  many  considerations 
which  make  a  deep  impression  on  our  spirits 
against  that  great  Diana  of  Indepoidents,  and  all 
the  Sectaries,  so  much  cried  up  by  them  in  these 
distracted  times,  viz.  a  toleration !  a  toleration ! 
We  cannot  dissemble,  how,  upon  the  forementioned 
grounds,  we  detest  and  abhor  the  much  endeavoured 
toleration.  Our  bowels,  our  bowels  are  stirred 
within  us,  and  we  could  even  drown  ourselves  in 
tears,  when  we  call  to  mind  how  long  and  sharp  a 
travail  this  kingdom  hath  been  in  for  many  years 
together,  to  bring  forth  that  blessed  fruit  of  a  pure 
and  perfect  reformation ;  and  now  at  last  after  all  our 
pangs,  and  dolours,  and  expectations,  this  real  and 
thorough  reformation  is  in  danger  of  being  stran- 
gled in  the  birth  by  a  lawless  toleration^  that  strives 
to  be  brought  forth  before  it."^ 
»M7.  The  London  clergy  subsequently  published  their 
sentiments  to  the  world,  in  a  treatise  entitled  "  A 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  our 
solemn  League  and  Covenant ;  as  also  against  the 
errors,  heresies,  and  blasphemies  of  these  times, 
and  the  toleration  of  them."  Fifty-eight  sub- 
scribed their  names  to  this  publication,  December, 

^  A  Letter  of  the  Ministers  of  the  cit}-  of  London,  &c.  p.  6. 
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1647,  in  which  they  say,  "  If  this  toleration  shall  chap. 

be  entertained  among  us,  the  righteous  God  of   

heaven  and  earth  will  be  provoked  to  plague  us  yet  charles 
seven  times  more,  and  at  last  to  translate  his  very  ^* 
gospel  and  kingdom  (which  is  England's  only 
glory)  from  us  unto  another  nation.  Therefore, 
upon  these  considerations,  we,  the  ministers  of 
Jesus  Christ,  do  hereby  testify  to  all  our  flocks,  to 
all  the  kingdom,  and  to  all  the  reformed  churches, 
as  our  great  dislike  of  Prelacy,  Erastianism, 
Bi'own  'mn,  and  Independency ;  so  our  utter  abhor- 
rency  of  Antiscripturism,  Popery,  Arianism,  Socin- 
ianism,  Arminian'mn,  Antinomianism,  Anabaptism, 
Libertinism,  and  Familism,  with  all  such  like,  now 
too  rife  amongst  us,  and  that  we  detest  the  fore- 
mentioned  toleratio7i,  so  much  pursued  and  endea- 
voured in  this  kingdom,  accounting  it  unlawful  and 
pernicious.  And  whosoever  they  be  that  shall  pre- 
sume in  any  respects  to  make  themselves  accessory 
thereunto,  and  the  mischiefs  that  will  inevitably 
follow  thereupon  ;  yet,  for  our  own  parts,  we  hope 
that  both  in  the  court  of  heaven  and  our  own  con- 
sciences, before  God  and  them  we  shall  be  reputed 
guiltless."' 

To  these  sentiments  of  the  London  clergy  their  Lancashire 
brethren  in  the  country  zealously  responded ,  ^^^'"^^* 
Eighty-four  of  those  in  Lancashire  published 
"  The  Harmonious  Consent  of  all  the  Ministers  of 
the  province,  &c.,  with  their  reverend  brethren  the 
Ministers  of  the  province  of  London,  in  their  late 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ,"  in  which 
they  tell  us,  "  A  toleration  would  be  the  putting  of 


Page  33. 
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CHAP,  a  sword  into  a  mad-man's  hands — a  cup  of  poison 

 into  the  hand  of  a  child  ;  a  letting  loose  of  mad- 

CHARLES  men  with  firebrands  in  their  hands  ;  an  appointing 
a  city  of  refuge  in  men's  consciences  for  the  devil 
to  fly  to  ;  a  laying  of  a  stumbling  block  before  the 
blind  ;  a  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  wolves  to  come 
into  Christ's  fold  to  prey  upon  the  Lamb ;  a  tolera- 
tion of  soul  murder,  (the  greatest  murder  of  all), 
and  for  the  establishing  whereof  damned  souls  in 
hell  would  accuse  men  on  earth.    Neither  would  it 
be  to  provide  for  tender  consciences,  but  to  take 
away  all  conscience.    If  evil  be  suffered,  it  will 
not  suffer  good  ;  if  error  be  not  forcibly  kept  under, 
it  will  be  superior.'"" 
mSioner"     Thc  Scottlsh  Commissioucrs,  deputed  to  aid  the 
English  parliament  in  the  discussion  of  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  fanned  the  flame  of  intolerance,  and 
protested,  on  the  behalf  of  their  nation  and  kirk, 
against  the  toleration  of  sectaries.      We  do,"  said 
these  zealous  abettors  of  persecution,  "  from  our 
very   souls    abhor    such   a   general  toleration. 
And  if  the  Houses  (which  God  forbid)  should  ad- 
here thereunto,  and  insist  that  it  may  be  estab- 
lished, we  do  protest  against  it ;  as  that  which  is 
expressly  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  utterly  re- 
pugnant to  the  solemn  League  and  Covenant,  de- 
structive to  reformation  and  uniformity  in  religion, 
altogether  inconsistent  with  the  declarations  and 
professions  of  the  Houses,  against  the  treaty  be- 
tween  the    kingdoms,  directly   opposite   to  the 
example  and  practice  of  the  best  reformed  churches, 
and  as  that  which  will  unavoidably  subvert  all 


^  Non-Conformists*  Plea,  &c.  p.  4. 
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order  and  government,  and  introduce  a  world  of  chap. 

confusion.    Our  minds  are   astonished,  and  our  

bowels  are  moved  within  us,  when  we  think  of  the  Charles 
bitter  fruits  and  sad  consequences  of  such  a  tolera- 
tion." ' 

Similar  evidence  of  the  intolerauce  and  bigotry 
of  the  Presbyterians  might  be  adduced,  to  an  inde- 
finite extent ;  but  enough  has  been  advanced  to 
exemplify  the  spirit  of  the  sect.  The  truth  of 
history  required  so  much  ; — it  would  be  weari- 
some and  disgusting  to  pursue  the  subject  further. 

The  arrangements  that  were  made  respecting  Lay 
ordination,  constituted  another  triumph  of  the  pres-  forbidden, 
byterian  party.  The  prevalence  of  lay  preaching, 
which  naturally  grew  out  of  the  disordered 
state  of  afl'airs,  was  regarded  with  strong  disap-  ^ 
probation  ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  suppress 
it,  by  an  ordinance  which  directed  "  that  no  person 
shall  be  permitted  to  preach,  who  is  not  ordained  a 
minister  either  in  this  or  some  other  reformed 
church,  except  such  (as  intending  the  ministry) 
shall  be  allowed  for  the  trial  of  their  gifts  by  those 
who  shall  be  appointed  thereunto  by  both  houses  of 
parliament."  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  all  other 
military  commanders,  were  required  to  see  to  the 
execution  of  this  ordinance ;  and  all  civil  officers, 
together  with  the  county  committees,  were  com- 
manded to  do  the  same,  taking  care  to  make 
speedy  representation  to  both  Houses  of  such  as 
shall  offend  herein,  that  they  may  receive  condign 
punishment.""" 


'  Answer  of  the  Commissioners     London,  1647. 
of  the  khigdom  of  Scotland,  &c.  Husband  ii.  645. 
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CHAP.      An  ordinance  was  subsequently  issued,  giving  a 

 parliamentary  sanction  to  the  rules  for  ordination^ 

CHARLES  drawn  up  by  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and 
^'  which  tended  greatly  to  confirm  and  extend 
Ordinance  thc  influencc  of  presbyterianism.  The  party  soli- 
orduiTufn.  citing  ordination  was  to  furnish  the  presbytery  with 
^'  testimonials  of  his  having  taken  the  Covenant,  of 
his  proficiency  in  learning,  and  of  his  academical 
degree.  His  religious  character,  and  ministerial 
qualifications,  were  to  be  subjected  to  examination  ; 
and  an  opportunity  was  to  be  afforded  the  people, 
over  whom  he  was  to  preside,  to  judge  of  "  his 
gifts  for  their  edification."  Episcopal  ordination, 
together  with  that  of  the  Scotch,  and  of  other  re- 
formed churches,  was  to  be  allowed ;  and  the  ope- 
ration of  the  ordinance  was  expressly  limited  to  one 
year.''  Thus  the  Parliament  endeavoured  to  feel 
its  way  to  a  better  state  of  things.  Society  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  a  matured  and  permanent  form  of 
church  polity,  and  the  guides  of  public  opinion  were 
therefore  content  to  institute  a  temporary  and  ten- 
tative system.  By  this  means  they  guarded  against 
the  complete  ascendancy  of  presbyterianism,  and 
kept  the  way  open  for  that  more  equitable  and 
catholic  creed  of  which  they  were  the  zealous  sup- 
porters. Parliament  was  greatly  in  advance  of  the 
Assembly  ;  and  its  policy,  therefore,  w^as  to  delay 
or  frustrate  the  measures  on  which  the  latter  was 
intent. 

One  of  the  points  on  which  they  differed,  was  the 
right  of  exclusion  from  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
Assembly  claimed  this  right,  as  necessary  to  the 


"  Rush  worth,  v.  212 — 215.    Keal,  Appendix  9. 
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purity  of  the  Christian  church ;  while  the  Parlia-  chap. 
ment  demurred  to  it  as  a  dangerous  privilege,  which  . 
might  greatly  increase  the  power  of  spiritual  men.  charles 
"  I  have  heard,"  said  a  member  of  the  lower  house, 
"  many  complaints  of  the  jurisdiction  formerly  ex-  Paniament- 

^  ^  ary  ordinance 

ercised  by  the  prelates,  who  were  but  a  few  ;  there  for  suspension 
will  be  by  the  passing  of  this  now  desired,  a  great  Lord'ssuppei. 
multiplication  of  spiritual  men  in  government.  ^ 
Where  the  temporal  sword  (the  magistracy)  is  suffi- 
cient for  punishment  of  offences,  there  will  be  little 
need  for  this  new  discipline.""  An  ordinance,  how-  o^t.  25. 
ever,  was  ultimately  published  by  the  two  houses, 
which  empowered  the  "  several  elderships,  within 
their  respective  bounds,  to  suspend  from  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper  all  ignorant  and  scan- 
dalous persons,"  according  to  certain  rules  which 
were  laid  down.  But  the  power  thus  conferred  on 
the  clergy  was  greatly  limited  by  the  provisions 
attached  to  the  ordinance.  All  persons  ag- 
grieved by  any  sentence  of  the  presbytery,  were 
empowered  to  appeal  to  the  classical  eldership, 
thence  to  the  provincial  assembly,  afterwards  to 
the  national,  and  finally  to  parliament  itself. 
The  presbytery  was  prohibited  from  interfering  with 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  or  from 
taking  cognizance  of  any  merely  secular  matters ; 
and  the  power  of  adding  to  the  catalogue  of  scan- 
dalous offences  contained  in  the  ordinance,  was 
vested  in  such  members  of  the  two  houses — or  in 
any  seven  of  them — as  belonged  to  the  Westminster 
Assembly.^  These  restrictions  were  far  from  being 
acceptable  to  the  Presbyterians,  who  were  especially 


»  Whitelocke,  164, 
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CHAP,    offended  by  the  subjection  of  the  spiritual  to  the 
civil   power,    implied    in    an   appeal    from  the 


XIII. 


CHARLES  assembly  to  parliament.  But  the  latter,  instead 
of  yielding  to  their  clamor,  bound  them  still 
March^H,  morc  sti'ictly,  by  an  ordinance  appointing  com- 
missioners to  be  chosen  in  every  county,  to  whom 
the  determinations  of  the  presbyteries  were  to  be 
referred,  prior  to  their  being  carried  before  parlia- 
ment. In  the  case  of  scandalous  offences  committed 
"  upon  the  day  of  the  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, in  the  face  of  the  congregation  after  it  is 
assembled,"  the  minister  was  empowered  to  suspend 
from  the  Lord's  Supper  for  that  time  ;  but  the  name 
of  the  guilty  party,  and  the  nature  of  his  offence, 
were  to  be  reported  to  the  commissioners  within 
eight  days,  who,  after  an  examination  of  the  case, 
were  to  repoit  to  parliament,  whom  the  final 
determination  rested."^  Against  this  arrangement 
the  "^Presbyterians  protested  with  their  customary 
violence  ,*  representing  it  as  destructive  of  the 
supremacy  of  Christ,  and  incompatible  with  the 
faithful  discharge  of  ministerial  duty.  But  the 
Parliament  refused  to  depart  from  its  cautious  and 
moderate  policy,  and  the  course  of  events  speedily 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs/ 

q  Rushworth  v.  224 — 228.  ing,  for  no  censure  except  in  such 
"The  Sectarian  party/' says  offences  as  they  have  enumerated; 
BaiUie,  March  6,1646,  "is  very  but  also,  which  vexes  us  most, and 
mahcious  and  powerfuL  They  against  which  we  have  been  labor- 
have  carried  the  House  of  Com-  ing  this  month  by  gone,  a  court  of 
mons,  and  are  like  also  to  carry  civil  commissioners  in  every 
the  House  of  Lords,  to  spoil  county,  to  whom  the  congrcga- 
much  our  church  government.  tionaf  elderships  must  bring  all 
They  have  passed  an  ordinance,  cases  not  enumerated,  to  be  re- 
not  'only  for  an  appeal  from  the  ported  by  them,  with  their  judg- 
general  Assembly  to  the  parlia-  ment,  to  the  parliament  or  their 
ment,  for  two  ruling  elders,  for  committee.  This  is  a  trick  of  the 
one  minister  in  every  church  meet-  Independent  invention,  of  pur- 
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Tn  the  meantime  the  Assembly  was  employed  chap. 

with  the  question  of  church  government ;  which  

brought  up  the  much-litigated  dogma  of  divine  charli> 
right.    This  claim  was  now  advanced  by  the  pres-  ^' 
byterians,  on  behalf  of  their  system  ;  and  was  ulti-  The  assembly 

1  .       .  7-  and  pari  ia- 

mately  adopted  by  a  large  majority  of  the  West- mentdiireron 
minster  divines.  But  the  sanction  of  parliament  of  divine 
was  yet  to  be  obtained  ;  and  here  the  Independents  "^^'^ 
and  Erastians  determined  to  renew  the  battle  of 
religious  freedom.  The  presbyterians  early  mus- 
tered their  forces,  with  the  intention  of  taking  the 
House  by  surprise ;  but  Glyn  and  Whitelocke 
opposed  the  design  in  speeches  of  great  length, 
and  thus  afforded  time  for  tlieir  party  to  assemble. 
The  result  of  the  debate  was  unfavorable  to  the 
presbyterians,  and  greatly  incensed  the  Scots 
commissioners,  and  their  English  adherents.'  The 
latter  now  turned  to  the  city  authorities  as  their  Nov.  is. 
only  hope  ;  and  prevailed  with  the  common  co^mcil 
to  petition  the  lower  house,  that  the  presbyterian 
discipline,  as  that  which  divine  authority  enjoined, 
might  be  established  :  but  the  Commons  replied, 
"that  the  citizens  must  have  been  misinformed  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  House,  or  else  they  would 
not  have  precipitated  the  judgment  of  parliament." 
The  London  clergy  subsequently  petitioned ;  but 
were  told  by  the  Speaker,  in  language  which  suffi- 
ciently indicated  the  change    that    was  taking 


pose  to  enervate  and  disgrace  all 
our  government,  in  which  they 
have  been  assisted  by  the  lawyers 
and  the  Erastian  party.  This 
troubles  us  exceedingly.  The 
whole  Assembly    and  Ministry 


over  the  kingdom,  the  body  of 
the  city  are  grieved  with  it ;  but 
how  to  help  it  we  cannot  well 
tell."  Letters  il.  194. 
•  Whitelocke,  106. 
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CHAP,   place,    they  need  not  wait  for  an  answer,  but  go 
home,  and  look  to  the  charges  of  their  several  con- 


CHARLES  gregations."  Failing  in  their  hope  of  shaking  the 
resolution  of  the  Commons,  they  next  appealed  to 
the  Lords,  complaining  of  the  increase  of  sects,  and 
praying  for  the  speedy  settlement  of  church  govern- 
ment. But  though  their  lordships  received  them 
respectfully,  and  avowed  unaltered  attachment  to 
the  Covenant,  little  was  done  to  meet  their  views.  * 
There  was  no  difference  among  the  leading 
parties  of  the  day,  respecting  the  system  which 
should  be  established.  The  presbyterian  was  the 
most  numerous  and  powerful,  and  to  that  the  pre- 
ference w^as  accordingly  given.  The  Independents 
offered  no  objection  to  this  arrangement;  but 
merely  asked  that  the  principle  on  which  it  was 
effected  should  not  needlessly  reflect  on  their  sys- 
tem, and  should  be  sufficiently  liberal  to  secure 
toleration  to  others.  This  was  the  practical  ques- 
tion w  hich  engaged  their  deepest  interest,  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  which  they  addressed  them- 
selves with  singular  intrepidity  and  wisdom.  Hav- 
ing deprived  their  opponents — so  far  as  present 
circumstances  permitted — of  the  power  of  abusing 
the  civil  distinctions  which  they  sought,  they 
offered  no  resistance  to  their  temporary  ascendancy. 

Presbyterian-     Thc  parliament,  however,  proceeded  slowly,  and 

ism  establish-  ^  ^  i       i    i        i  i 

edon  trial,  with  cvidcut  reluctance.  It  was  resolved  by  both 
houses,  August  19th,  1645,  that  Elders  should  be 
chosen  throughout  England,  wath  a  view  of  provid- 
ing the  machinery  of  ecclesiastical  government. 


t  Neal  iii.  241 .    Pari.  Hist.  iii.  422. 
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Little  appears  to  have  been  done  in  pursuance  of  chap. 
this  vote ;  and  the  correspondence  of  the  Scotch 
parliament,  with  the  two  houses  at  Westminster,  charles 
betrays   in  consequence  growing  dissatisfaction. 
Numerous  letters  were  received  from  the  former, 
deprecating  the  toleration  of  sects,  and  praying  the 
English  parliament  to  proceed  to  the  settlement  of 
church  affairs.    In  one  of  these,  dated  February 
10,  1646,  the  committee  of  the  Scotch  parliament 
adopt  an  imperious  and  somewhat  threatening  tone, 
in  which  they  were  encouraged  by  the  position  of 
public  affairs.    "  A  directory,"  say  they,  "  for  tlie 
worship  of  God  is  agreed  upon  in  the  Assembly, 
and  authorized  by  both  kingdoms,  and  practised 
carefully  by  this  church  ;  but  the  service  hook  is 
still  retained  in  some  places  of  England  under  the 
Parliament's  power,  and  the  Directory  very  much 
slighted,  and  by  some  avowedly  written  against. 
Instead  of  the  intended  unity  in  religion,  blasphe- 
mous errors,  heresies,  sects,  and  schisms,  are  in- 
creased and  multiplied  through  the  want  of  church 
government.    .    .    .    Some  commissioners  from 
this  kirk  have  attended  the  Assembly  of  Divines 
for  the  space  of  two  years  and  a  half ;  and  long  ago 
the  Assembly  have  offered  their  advice  to  both 
houses,  yet  can  we  hear  nothing  of  the  settling  of  a 
government;   but  upon  the  contrary,  of  a  real 
growth  of  all  sects  and  errors,  and  of  great  endea- 
vours for  toleration  thereof ;  which  maketh  us,  and 
this  church  and  kingdom,  who  cannot  understand 
where  the  difficulty  and  obstruction  lieth,  to  wonder 
at  so  long  a  delay."  " 


"  RushwovLh  v.  23G. 
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CHAP.      The  two  houses  now  proceeded,  on  the  20th  Feb- 

XIII.  ,    .      ^  PI 

 ruary,  to  renew  their  vote  ot  the  previous  August, 

CHARLES  and  to  resolve  that  it  be  "  immediately  put  in  due 
execution.'"'  An  ordinance  was  accordingly  issued, 
March  14th,  which,  after  adverting  to  the  difficul- 
ties that  parliament  had  had  to  struggle  with,  reca- 
pitulated what  it  had  done  towards  the  settlement 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  then  proceeded  to  lay 
down  a  variety  of  directions  for  the  choice  of  elders, 
and  the  future  government  of  the  hierarchy.^  Every 
church  was  assigned  its  congregational  or  parochial 
presbytery,  for  the  management  of  its  own  affairs. 
These  were  combined  into  classes,  the  representa- 
tives of  w^hich  constituted  the  provincial  presby- 
teries ;  above  which,  and  formed  by  a  delegation 
from  them,  was  the  national.  A  series  of  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  gradually  rising  above  each  other  in 
influence  and  authority,  was  thus  arranged  ;  but  the 
ultimate  decision  in  all  cases  was  reserved  to  parlia- 
ment. This  system  was  avowedly  tentative. 
There  was  nothing  fixed  or  immutable  in  it. 
Whatever  perfection  the  divines  and  lay  zealots  of 
the  presbyterian  party  might  attribute  to  their 
polity,  the  parliament  was  too  sagacious  to  pledge 
itself  to  its  permanent  support.  The  probability 
of  alteration  was  distinctly  though  cautiously 
avowed,  in  the  very  document  which  called  the 
system  into  existence.  "  It  cannot  be  expected," 
said  the  parliamentary  ordinance,  "  that  a  present 
rule  in  every  particular  should  be  settled  all  at 
once,  but  there  will  be  need  of  supplements  and 
additions,  and  haply  also  of  alterations  in  some 


^  Rush  worth  v.  224. 


y  Ibid.  224.  228. 
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things,  as  experience  shall  bring  to  light  the  ne-  ^^^j^- 

cessity  thereof/'  So  cautious  was  parliament  at  the  

very  time  it  was  making  the  largest  concession  to  charles 
the  enemies  of  religious  freedom.    The  state  of 
parties  did  not  permit  it  to  withhold  the  boon,  but 
the  door  was  wisely  kept  open  for  future  alteration 
and  improvement. 

The  moderation  of  parliament  was  fatal  to  the  Dissatisfac- 
reception  of  their  scheme.  The  presbyterians  had  Assembly^ 
fully  calculated  on  a  legal  sanction  being  given  to  commi>  ^ 
their  claim  of  divine  right,  and  were  therefore  in- 
censed  beyond  measure  at  the  cautious  phraseology 
of  the  parliamentary  ordinance,  and  the  restrictions 
which  it  imposed.  A  petition  was  prepared  by 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  presented  to  the 
Commons  March  23rd,  in  which  they  venture  to 
criminate  the  proceedings  of  the  two  houses,  de- 
claring "  That  the  provision  of  commissioners  to 
judge  of  scandal,  not  enumerated,  appears  to  their 
consciences  to  be  so  contrary  to  that  way  of  govern- 
ment which  Christ  hath  appointed  in  his  church, 
and  to  be  in  many  respects  so  disagreeable  to  the 
Covenant,  that  they  dare  not  practise  according  to 
that  provision."  The  commissioners  and  parlia- 
ment are  in  consequence  excluded  from  all  right  to 
judge  of  cases  of  scandal,  which  are  expressly 
affirmed  to  "  belong  to  the  several  elderships  by 
divine  right,  and  by  the  will  and  appointment  of 
Christ.*'  This  petition  was  voted  a  breach  of  pri- 
vilege ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed,  to  com- 
municate to  the  Assembly  the  sense  which  the 
House  entertained  of  their  intrusive  and  illegal 
demeanor.  A  series  of  questions  pertaining  to  the 
jus  divinum  of  church  government,  was  also  drawn 
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CHAP,  up  by  the  Commons,  to  be  submitted  by  their  com- 

 L_  mittee  to  the  Assembly.     These  questions  were 

CHARLES  skilfully  framed,  and  were  obviously  designed  to 
furnish  occupation,  if  not  to  occasion  diiferences, 
amongst  the  divines.  It  was  the  object  of  parlia- 
ment to  keep  these  zealots  employed,  till  the  condi- 
tion of  public  affairs  enabled  them  to  dictate  in 
firmer  tones,  both  to  the  Scottish  army  and  to  their 
English  abettors.  The  King  was  now  besieged  in 
Oxford,  without  the  slightest  hope  of  being  able  to 
make  good  his  defence.  Speculation  was  therefore 
rife  as  to  the  course  he  would  adopt.  One  day  he 
was  reported  to  be  on  his  way  to  London,  and  the 
next  he  was  said  to  be  in  friendly  correspondence 
with  the  Scots.  It  was  evident  that  a  few  weeks, 
at  the  most,  must  determine  his  policy  ;  and  the 
parliamentary  leaders  were  desirous,  in  the  mean 
time,  of  keeping  terms  with  the  presbyterians. 
Still  they  were  firm  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
position ;  and  the  Assembly  becoming  alarmed  at 
their  language,  appointed  the  6th  of  May  to  be 
observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation.^ 

The  Scottish  commissioners  in  London  were 
equally  forward  with  the  Assembly,  in  entering 
their  protest  against  the  parliamentary  enactment. 
They  urged  several  amendments,  adapted  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  to  release 
them  from  the  supervision  of  the  civil  power ;  ex- 
pressing at  the  same  time  their  great  sorrow  "  that 
after  so  solemn  a  covenant,  and  so  many  protesta- 
tions and  declarations,  the  reformation  of  religion 
should  so  long  stick,  and  be  so  much  obstructed." 


^  Rashworth  iii.  260.  Pari.  Hist.  iii.  459—403.  Ncal  iii.  252—255. 
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These  objections  were  coupled  with  several  proposi-  ^^j^l' 

tions  respecting  the  conduct  of  civil  affairs,  which  

were  couched  in  a  tone  of  authority  highly  dis-  Charles 
pleasing  to  the  English  parliament/  To  these 
papers  the  Commons  replied,  in  A  Declaration  ^p"^ 
of  their  true  intentions  respecting  the  ancient  and 
fundamental  government  of  the  Kingdom,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  S^c,  in  which  they  indignantly 
complain  of  the  aspersions  cast  upon  them,  and  re- 
new their  pledge  "  to  settle  religion  in  the  purity 
thereof,  according  to  the  Covenant."  They  avow 
their  unwillingness  to  grant  "  an  arbitrary  and  un- 
limited power  and  jurisdiction  to  near  ten  thousand 
judicatures,"  demanded  in  a  way  not  consistent  with 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  subver- 
sive of  the  just  power  of  parliament.  "  It  must 
therefore,"  say  the  Commons,  "  seem  very  strange 
to  us,  if  any  sober  arid  modest  men  should  enter- 
tain a  thought  that  we  should  settle  no  government 
in  the  church,  when  our  unwillingness  to  subject 
ourselves  and  the  people  of  this  land  to  this  rash 
power,  has  been  a  great  cause  that  the  government 
has  not  been  long  since  established.  And  we  de- 
sire it  may  be  observed,  that  we  have  had  the  more 
reason,  by  no  means  to  part  with  this  power  out  of 


*  Rusliwortli    V.   253  257. 

Whitelockc20G.  Before  an  answer 
could  be  prepared,  the  four  papers 
of  the  Scots  Commissioners  were 
printed,  for  general  circulation, 
■with  an  anonymous  preface ; 
which  was  highly  resented  by 
Parliament.  The  two  houses  held 
a  conference  respecting  it ;  and 
it  was  ultimately  resolved,  that 
the  preface,  as  containing  "  mat- 
ters scandalous  and  false, '  should 


be  burnt  by  the  common  hang- 
man. It  was  not  without  some 
ground  of  suspicion,"  says  White- 
locke,in  whicli  he  is  supported  by 
Rushworth,  "  that  some  of  tlie 
Scotch  Commissioners  themselves 
encouraged,  if  not  appointed,  the 
printing  of  this  book,  which 
caused  the  more  sharpness  in 
diverse  towards  it."  Memorials 
207.  Rushworth  v.  257.  Pari. 
Hist.  iii.  453—455. 
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CHAP,    the  hands  of  the  civil  magistrate,  since  the  experi- 
ence of  all  ages  will  manifest,  that  the  reformation 


XIII. 


CHARLES  and  purity  of  religion,  and  the  preservation  and 
protection  of  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  hath 
under  God  been  b}^  the  parliaments,  and  their  exer- 
cise of  this  power."  .  .  "  Whence,"  it  is  added, 
"  it  may  appear  to  all  men,  that  those  rumors  and 
aspersions,  whereby  the  minds  of  men  are  so  dis- 
turbed, for  the  want  of  the  present  settling  of 
church  government,  are  to  be  applied  to  those  who, 
having  a  sufficient  power  and  direction  from  the 
houses  on  that  behalf,  have  not  as  yet  put  the  same 
in  execution."^ 

Anacccmino-     Failiup;  'lu  all  their  efforts  to  subdue  the  resolution 

dation  with  ~ 

thekingurged  Qf        Commous,  thc  Scotch  now  urp;ed  an  accom- 

by  the  Com-  ^  ^  '  O 

missioncrs.  modatioH  with  the  King,  in  which  they  were  power- 
fully supported  by  the  whole  body  of  English  pres- 
byterians.'^  The  condition  of  Charles  was  pitiable 
in  the  extreme.  The  victorious  army  of  the  par- 
liament swept  the  kingdom,  and  reduced  his 
fortresses  in  rapid  succession.  He  himself  was  in 
danger  of  being  enclosed  in  Oxford,  where  the 
cabals  of  his  own  party  greatly  added  to  his  dis- 
quietude and  danger.  But  the  infatuated  monarch, 
though  reduced  and  helpless,  still  calculated  on  re- 
gaining power  through  the  internal  divisions  of 
his  foes.  He  well  knew,  and  endeavoured  to 
foment,  their  differences  ;  and  his  confidence  in  the 
success  of  these  intrigues  proved  his  ruin.    He  ad- 

b  Rush  worth  v.  257 — 260.  city,  their  very  Assembly  of  Di- 

«  "  The  Scots,"  sa3'S Clarendon,  vines  every  clay  lost  credit  and 

"  were  grieved  and  enraged  to  authority  to    support  it ;  and 

see  their  idol  presbytery  so  under-  desired  nothing  more  than  a  treaty 

valued  and  slighted,  that  besides  for  peace."  Hist,  of  Rebel,  v.  338. 
the  Independents'  power  in  the 
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dressed  himself  both  to  the  independents  and  to  the  chap 

A  VTTT 

presbyterians  ;  urging  on  the  former  the  intolerant 


XIII. 


pretensions  of  the  latter,  and  setting  before  the  latter  charles 
the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  sectarianism 
of  the  former.  The  King  misjudged  his  own  posi- 
tion. He  reasoned  as  though  he  were  master  of 
the  fortunes  of  his  opponents  ;  and  evinced,  in  con- 
sequence, an  obstinacy  and  self-will  which  proved 
fatal  to  his  interests.  *'  Let  them  never  flatter 
themselves  so  with  their  good  success,"  said  Charles 
in  a  letter  to  Montrevil,  then  conducting  his  nego- 
ciations  with  the  Scotch ;  "  without  pretending  to 
prophecy,  I  will  foretel  their  ruin^  except  they 
agree  with  me."*^ 

It  was  now  necessary  that  he  should  take  some 
decided  step  for  his  personal  safety.  The  parlia- 
mentary troops  were  drawing  near  to  Oxford,  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  enclosing  the  King  ;  and 
he  therefore  left  the  city  privately  on  the  27th  of 
April,  attended  only  by  Dr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  Ash- 
burnham,  and  arrived  at  the  quarters  of  the  northern 
army,  then  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Newark.  The 

Clarendon  v.  855.  command  of  the  army  -was,  much 
^  The  intrigues  v/hich  preceded  more  moderate  than  he  expected, 
and  led  to  the  King's  repairing  to  and  the  committee  which  pre- 
the  Scotch  army,  are  involved  in  sided  in  their  counsels,  rather  de- 
much  obscurity.  They  were  con-  vising  and  projecting  expedients, 
ducted  principally  by  Montrevil,  how  they  might  recede  from  the 
the  French  ambassador.  Claren-  rigour  of  their  former  demands, 
don  represents  him  as  having  ap-  than  peremptory  to  adhere  to 
plied  first  to  the  Commissioners  them."  Montrevil  was  conse- 
in  London,  whom  he  found  reso-  qucntly  assured,  according  to 
lute  in  demanding  the  abrogation  Clarendon,  that  "  he  might  con- 
of  episcopacy,  and  the  establish-  fidently  advise  his  majesty  to  rc- 
mcnt  of  the  covenant,  as  the  con-  pair  to  the  army,  upon  the  terms 
dition  of  their  affording  aid.  himself  had  proposed  the 
Thence  he  repaired  to  the  army  officers  engaging  that  a  troop  of 
before  Newark,  where  "he  horse  should  meet  him  at  any 
found,''  says  the  historian,  "those  place  he  might  appoint.  Imme- 
in  Miiom  the  power,  at  least  the  diatcly  that  Montrevil   had  for- 
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^H^p.  possession  of  the  king's  person  greatly  emboldened 
 '. —  the  presb5i:erians.    They  regarded  it  as  decisive  of 


CHARLES  the  struggle  between  them  and  their  opponents,  and 
proceeded  accordingly. 

The  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council 
of  London,  presented  a  remonstmnce  to  the  parlia- 
ment ;  in  which,  among  other  things,  they  re- 
quested that  all  private  and  separate  congregations 
might  be  suppressed, — that  all  sectaries  refusing  to 
conform  to  the  public  discipline  might  be  proceeded 
against, — and  that  none  disaffected  to  the  presby- 
terian  government  might  be  admitted  to  any  office 


London 
pedtion 


May  26. 


warded  an  account  of  these  parti- 
culars to  the  King,  pledging-  the 
faith  of  the  King  and  Queen  Re- 
gent of  France,  that  if  Charles 
thought  fit  to  repair  to  the  Scotch 
"he  shall  be  received  as  their 
natural  sovereign ;  and  that  he 
shall  be  with  them  in  all  freedom 
of  his  conscience  and  honour;" 
a  verv  marked  change  was  ob- 
served in  the  men  with  whom  he 
had  been  treating.  One  refused 
to  abide  by  his  own  declaration, 
and  another  disavowed  what  his 
authorized  agent  had  reported. 
Such  is  Clarendon's  account, 
(Hist,  of  Rebel  v.  384—39.3) 
with  which  the  Narrative  of  Ash- 
burnham  agrees,  save  that  it  attri- 
butes a  more  yielding  temper  to 
the  Commissioners  in  London. 
Narrative  of  John  Ashbumham  i. 
66 — 75.  A  letter  from  Ashbum- 
ham to  Colepepper,  dated  Oxford, 
Dec.  18,  1645,  strongly  confirms 
this  view  of  the  case.  "  As  I  was 
going  to  close  this  dispatch,"  he 
says,  "  there  is  a  messenger  very 
happily  arrived  from  the  Lord  Sin- 
clair, who  hath  brought  a  letter 
to  his  majesty  from  him  and  David 
Leslie,  wherein  they  most  ear- 
nestly invite  his  majesty  to  come 
to  their  army,  with  great  promises 
of  security,  and  complaints  ag-tinst 


the  parliament.  We  resolve  (if 
they  will  not  admit  us  in  Loudon) 
to  drive  that  nail  home."  Claren- 
don's State  Papers  ii.  197.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Scotch  General, 
and  the  Committee  of  Estates,  in 
their  communication  to  the  par- 
liament May  6,  protest,  that  there 
had  been  no  "  treaty  and  capitu- 
lation" between  them  and  the 
King.  "  So  far  as  concerns  us," 
they  add,  "  as  we  have  a  witness 
in  heaven,  we  are  confident  to 
make  it  appear  to  the  world,  that 
there  is  nothing  more  in  our  de- 
sires, than  in  all  our  resolutions 
and  proceedings  to  adhere  to  the 
covenant  and  treaty.''  Rush- 
worth  V.  269.  The  follo^^-ing 
conclusions,  drawn  by  the  con- 
tinuator  of  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh's history,  appears  to  me  to 
present  the*  facts  of  the  case. 

That  the  Scots,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  their  differences 
with  the  parliament,  labored 
earnestly  and  systematically  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  king's 
person  ;  and  that  they  used  un- 
scrupulous means  to  obtain  it 
without  condition ;  so  that,  in  their 
dispute  with  the  parliament,  they 
might  avail  themselves  of  his 
remnant  of  power  and  authority, 
— or  sacrifice  him."  vol.  xi.  29. 
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of  public  trust.  The  Lords  respectfully  acknow-  ^^^^j^* 
ledged  the  merits  of  the  city,  and  gave  the  autho- 


rities thanks  for  this  expression  of  their  zeal ;  but  ^^^arles 
the  Commons  were  indignant  at  their  assumption, 
and,  after  a  warm  debate,  simply  replied  that  they 
would  take  the  remonstrance     into  consideration  j^^^^ 
in  convenient  time."^    The  General  Assembly  of 
Scotland,  however,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  city 
authorities,  applauding  their  "seasonable  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  the  gospel,"  and  exhorting  them  to 
persevere  in  "  asserting  the  government  of  Christ, 
and  vindicating  the  same  from  the  usurpation  of 
men,  and  contempt  of  the  wicked."    A  similar 
communication  was  forwarded  to  the  Westminster  June 27. 
divines,  and  no  means  were  left  untried,  by  which 
the  persecuting  zealots  of  the  kirk  could  hope  to 
subdue  the  legislature  to  their  service." 

A  counter  petition  to  that  from  the  city  authori- 

petition. 

ties,  was  presented  to  parliament,  signed  by 
several  thousand  inhabitants  of  London ;  who 
pledged  themselves  to  support  the  House  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes,  and  prayed  it  to  reserve  to  its 
own  wisdom  the  management  of  affairs,  and  never 
to  suffer  the  people  to  be  enslaved  under  any  pre- 
tence whatever.  The  petitioners  were  cordially 
received,  and  obtained  the  thanks  of  the  House  for 
their  "  good  affections."^  The  inclination  of  the 
Commons  was  sufficiently  evident ;  but  it  was  yet 
necessary  to  observe  a  cautious  policy,  and  they 
therefore  contented  themselves  with  an  expression 
of  their  general  views,  and  in  the  mean  time  urged 
the  Assembly  to  reply  to  the  queries  which  had 

'  Whitelockc  212.    Pari.  Hist.        e  Rusliworth  v.  307,  308. 
iii.  474—480.  ^  Whitelockc  213. 
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CHAP,  been  submitted  to  it.  Encouraged  by  the  present 
posture  of  public  affairs,  the  London  ministers 
CHARLES  began  to  avow  their  determination,  not  to  comply 
^'  with  the  parliamentary  ordinance  for  the  establish- 
ment of  presbytery,  until  those  clauses  were  re- 
scinded which  tended  to  abridge  the  spiritual 
power.  Their  views  were  published  in  a 
treatise  entitled  The  divine  right  of  Church  Govern- 
ineiit,  and  were  embodied  in  a  petition  which  they 
presented  to  parliament,  in  conjunction  with  the 
lord  mayor,  and  other  officers  of  the  city.'  The 
only  effect  of  these  proceedings,  was  to  determine 
the  Commons  on  a  more  vio-orous  enforcement  of 
their  edict.  For  this  purpose  an  order  was  issued, 
June  the  9th,  commanding  all  ministers  within  the 
province  of  London,  "  forthwith  to  put  in  execution 
the  ordinances  concerning  church  government  ;" 
and  directing  the  representatives  of  the  city,  and  of 
Westminster,  to  send  copies  of  the  same  to  their 
several  parishes,  and  to  see  that  they  were  duly 
acted  on.  The  firmness  of  parliament  triumphed 
on  this  occasion.  The  city  divines  saw  that  it 
was  in  vain  to  proceed  any  farther  ;  and,  assem- 
bling at  Sion  College,  drew  up  a  paper,  which  they 
subsequently  published  under  the  title  of  Certain 
Considerations  and  Cautions,  agreed  upon  hy  the 
Ministers  of  London  and  Westminster^  and  within 
the  lines  of  communication,  June  19,  1646,  according 
to  which  they  resolve  to  put  the  preshyterial  form  of 
government  into  execution,  upon  the  ordinances  of 
parliament  before  published^ 


'  Xcal  iii.  279.    ^  Husband  ii.  889.    Collier  ii.  841. 
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The  attention  of  the  nation  was  now  engaged  by  chap. 

the  negociations  which  were  carried  on  with  the  King.  '__ 

His  presence  in  the  Scotch  camp  alarmed  the  English  Charles 
parliament,  and  led  to  serious  altercations  with  the 
commissioners  in  London.  The  former  demanded  Negociations 
that  he  should  be  delivered  up  to  them,  and  the  wutthekilg. 
latter  paused  to  see  whether  he  could  be  induced  to 
adopt  their  covenant.  Had  he  done  so,  they  would 
have  made  common  cause  with  him,  and  have  en- 
deavoured to  force  both  monarchy  and  presbyterian- 
ism  on  the  nation.  But  Charles  was  resolute  in 
resisting  their  propositions.  He  pleaded  the  divine 
institution  of  episcopacy,  and  the  obligation  of  his 
coronation  oath ; — yet  expressed  a  willingness  to  de- 
bate the  matter  with  any  person  they  might  appoint. 
Mr  Henderson,  rector  of  Edinburgh  University, 
and  pastor  of  a  church  in  that  city,  was  accordingly 
summoned  to  Newcastle,  and  several  papers  passed 
between  him  and  the  King.^  The  result  was  what 
every  reasonable  person  might  have  anticipated  ; 
and  the  death  of  Henderson,  which  occurred  imme- 
diately on  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  was  attributed 
by  the  royalists  to  chagrin  and  mortification. 
Clarendon  affirms,  that  "  he  was  so  far  convinced 
and  converted,  that  he  had  a  very  deep  sense  of  the 
mischief  he  had  himself  been  the  author  of  or  too 
much  contributed  to,  and  lamented  it  to  his  nearest 
friends  and  confidants ;  and  died  of  grief,  and 
heart-broken,  within  a  very  short  time  after  he  had 
departed  from  his  majesty.'""  The  fact  of  his  death 
soon  after  his  return  from  Newcastle  is  indisputable, 
but  the  cause  to  which  it  is  attributed  by  Claren- 

•  Rush  worth  v.  321.  King  ^  Hist,  of  Reb.  v.  409.  The 
Charles's  Works  155—187.  royahsts  industriously  circulated 
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CHAP,  don  is  jDerfectly  chimerical.     Henderson's  health 

 \ — had  been  declining  for  some  time,  and  he  soon 

CHARLES  sunk,  wom  out  by  the  extent  and  oppressiveness  of 
his  labors.""  The  conduct  of  Charles,  in  refusing 
to  purchase  the  assistance  of  the  Scotch,  by  adopt- 
ing their  covenant,  is  one  of  the  most  honorable  cir- 
cumstances of  his  public  life.  It  goes  to  show  that  his 
attachment  to  episcopacy  was  deep-rooted  and  con- 
scientious, and  w^as  not  to  be  shaken  by  any  proffer 
of  secular  advantage.  Amid  such  a  course  of  dupli- 
city as  he  ordinarily  pursued,  it  is  pleasing  to  meet 
with  some  relic  of  surviving  virtue.  His  judg- 
ment may  be  regarded  as  erroneous,  and  his  reason- 
ings as  unsound,  but  the  honesty  with  which  he 
risked  a  crown  at  the  dictate  of  conscience  must  be 
admired." 


this  report,  and  even  proceeded 
so  far  as  to  pubhsh  a  recantation, 
said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by 
Henderson  on  his  dying  bed. 
HeyUn's  Presby.  477.  Echard's 
England  ii.  557.  The  General 
Assembly  pronounced  this  recan- 
tation to  be  "  forged,  scandalous, 
and  false,"  declaring  that  "  after 
due  search  and  trial,  they  do  find 
that  their  worthy  brother,  Master 
Alexander  Henderson  did,  fronj 
the  time  of  his  coming  from  Lon- 
don to  Newcastle  till  the  last 
moment  of  his  departure  out  of 
this  life,  upon  all  occasions  mani- 
fest the  constancy  of  his  judg- 
ment touching  the  work  of  refor- 
mation in  these  kingdoms."  Xeal, 
Appendix,  No.  10.  The  style  of 
the  alleged  recantation,  together 
with  other  corroborative  circum- 
stances, sustains  the  assertion  of 
the  Assembl}' ;  yet  some  modern 
writers  still  appeal  to  this  paper 
as  genuine.  Henderson  was  no 
doubt  deeply  affected  by  the 
failure  of  his  mission  to  New- 


castle. He  was  a  thorough  pres- 
bj  terian  and  monarchist,  and,  as 
such,  was  concerned  for  the  con- 
version of  the  King,  and  his  res- 
toration to  power.  It  was  there- 
fore no  marvel  that  his  spirits 
were  depressed,  when  his  last 
hope  of  accomplishing  these  ob- 
jects was  destroyed  by  the  refusal 
of  Charles  to  abandon  episcopacy. 
Baillie  ii.  220,  222. 

"  Baillie  ii.  139,  140. 

o  Baillie's  letters,  at  this  peri:  )d, 
abound  with  illustrations  of 
the  narrow-mindedness  and  big- 
otry of  his  party.  Writing  to 
Henderson,  May  16th,  he  says, 
referring  to  the  King,  "If  that 
man  now  go  to  tinkle  on  bishops, 
and  delinquents,  and  such  foolish 
toys,  it  seems  he  is  mad.  If  he 
have  the  least  grace  or  wisdom, 
he  may,  by  God's  mercy,  present- 
ly end  the  miseries  wherein  him- 
self and  many  more  are  hkely 
else  to  sink.  Go  matters  as  they 
will,  if  men  will  not  be  saved, 
who  can  help  it  ?    And  yet,  you 
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Commissioners  from  the  English  parliament  ar-  ^^^j^- 
rived  at  Newcastle,  July  23rd,  with  a  series  of  pro-  Im- 
positions to  be  submitted  to  the  king,  substantially  charles 
the  same  as  those  which  had  been  offered  at  Uxbridge 
in  the  early  part  of  the  previous  year.    They  re-  Treaty  of 

Newcastle. 

quired  him  to  take  the  covenant ;  to  consent  to  an 
act  for  the  utter  abolishing  of  all  archbishops, 
bishops,  &c. ;  to  confirm  the  ordinance  for  calling 
the  assembly  of  divines  ;  to  concur  in  such  a  settle- 
ment of  religion  as  the  two  houses  after  consultation 
with  the  assembly  of  divines,  should  agree  upon  ; 
and  to  promote  "  the  nearest  conjunction  and  uni- 
formity in  matters  of  religion"  between  the  two 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland.  He  was  also 
required  to  agree  to  several  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  popery,  and  to  give  his  assent  to  various 
acts  for  the  due  observance  of  the  Lord's  day — the 
prevention  of  ecclesiastical  innovations — the  en- 
couragement of  preaching — the  abolition  of  plu- 
ralities and  non-residence — and  for  the  reform  of 
the  two  universities,  and  the  colleges  of  Westminster, 


know,  I  was  never  among  those 
who  had  the  greatest  aversion 
from  his  person,  or  least  sympathy 
witli  his  affections.  If  he  be  re- 
solved to  stop  our  mouths,  and 
bind  our  hands,  that  we  may 
neither  speak,  nor  do  for  him,  let 
him  go  on  so  to  make  himself  and 
us  miserable ;  there  is  a  better  life 
coming;  but  woe  to  these  villains 
who  have  bewitched,  poisoned, 
and  infatuated  a  good  prince,  for 
his  own  and  so  many  millions' 
ruin !"  Again,  Aug.  7th,  "  We 
are  at  a  great  nonplus,  in  very 

freat  grief  and  perplexity.  We 
now  not  what  either  to  say  or  do. 
There  is  before  us  a  thick  cloud  of 


confusion.  Many  of  the  king's 
greatest  friends  think  his  obstinacy 
judicial,  as  if,  in  God's  justice,  he 
were  destroying  himself."  Again, 
Aug.  18th, ''-'It  is  well  that  Mr. 
Andrew  Ramsay's  treatise  has 
done  what  Mr.  Henderson  and 
all  the  rest  of  you  could  not  do. 
But  it  is  a  pity  that  base  h;\-]30crisy, 
when  it  is  pellucid,  should  still  be 
entertained.  No  oaths  did  ever 
persuade  me  that  episcopacy  was 
ever  adhered  toon  any  conscience. 
I  esteemed  all  your  debates,  on 
that  subject,  to  be  but  ridiculous 
pretexts  to  gain  time,  till  the  last 
resolution  came  from  your  masters 
beyond  sea."  ii.  208,  222,  224. 
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CHAP.  Winchester,  and  Eton.P  The  commissioners  were 
introduced  to  the  king  the  day  after  their  arrival, 
CHARLES  and,  on  proceeding  to  read  these  propositions,  were 
asked,  "  If  they  had  any  power  to  treat  or  debate 
upon  them?"  Replying  in  the  negative,  Charles 
unceremoniously  remarked,  "  Then,  barring  the 
honour  of  the  business,  an  honest  trumpeter  might 
have  done  as  much."  The  king  requested  time  to 
frame  his  answer,  and  promised  to  prepare  it  within 
the  period  to  which  their  stay  was  limited."^  Every 
effort  was  now  made  by  the  English  and  Scotch 
commissioners  to  induce  his  majesty's  compliance 
with  the  requests  of  parliament.  They  besought 
him,  on  their  knees,  to  remember  his  condition,  and 
to  avert  further  evils  by  availing  himself  of  this 
only  chance  of  escape.  "  If  your  majesty,"  said  the 
chancellor  of  Scotland,  "  as  God  forbid,  shall  refuse 
to  assent  to  the  propositions,  you  will  lose  all  your 
friends  in  the  house,  lose  the  city,  and  all  the 
country ;  and  all  England  wult  join  against  you  as 
one  man.  They  will  proceed  to  depose  you,  and 
set  up  another  government.  They  will  charge  us 
to  deliver  your  majesty  to  them,  and  to  render  their 
garrisons,  and  remove  our  armies  out  of  England ; 
and,  upon  your  majesty's  refusal  of  the  propositions, 
both  kingdoms  will  be  constrained,  for  their  mutual 
safety,  to  agree  and  settle  religion  and  peace  without 
you ;  which  (to  our  unspeakable  grief)  will  ruin 
your  majesty  and  posterity,  if  your  majesty  refuse 
our  faithful  advice."     The  king,  however,  was  in- 

p  Rushworth,  v.  309—317.  The  20th  May,  1642;  and  the  excep- 

other  principal  articles  proposed  to  tion  from  pardon  of  several  of  the 

the  king  respected  the  militia,  the  king's  most  zealous  adherents, 
control  of  which  parliamentclaimed        <>  Rushworth,  v,  319.  White- 

for  twenty  years;  the  annulhng-  locke,  222.    Pari.  Hist.,  iii.  513. 
of  all  peerages  created  since  the        "  Rushworth,  v.  .32*^^ 
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flexible.    No  reasonings  or  entreaties  could  shake  chap. 

XIII. 

his  resolution.    He  was  naturally  averse  from  the  L_ 

surrender  of  his  adherents  to  the  vengeance  of  par-  Charles 
liament,  was  honestly,  though  bigotedly,  attached 
to  episcopacy,  and  was  hopeful  of  the  success  of  his 
intrigues  with  other  parties.  "  These  false,  trai- 
terous  whisperers,"  says  Baillie,  that  would  make 
the  blinded  prince  believe  that  tlie  sectaries  are  not 
his  extremely  malicious  enemies,  burning  for  the 
day  to  cast  him  and  all  his  posterity  out  of  England, 
they  are  impudent  liars.'"  The  king,  consequentl\% 
refused  the  propositions  of  parliament,  and  urged,  for 
the  better  carrying  on  of  the  negociation,  that  he 
should  repair  to  London,  or  to  one  of  his  houses  in 
the  neighbourhood,  "upon  the  public  faith  and  secu- 
rity of  the  two  houses  and  the  Scotch  commissioners, 
that  he  shall  be  there  witli  freedom,  honour,  and 
safety."  The  parliament,  of  course,  refused  his  pro- 
posal, and  all  hope  of  an  accommodation  was  thereby 
for  the  present,  abandoned.  In  thus  rejecting  the 
propositions  made  to  him,  Charles  acted  against  the 
counsels  of  many  of  his  advisers.  Bellievre,  the 
French  ambassador,  was  specially  commissioned  by 
the  English  queen,  and  her  fellow  exiles,  to  entreat 
him  to  compound  with  the  presbyterians ;  and  on 
his  failure,  Sir  William  Davenant  w^as  sent  over 
with  a  letter,  urging  him  to  "  part  with  the 
church  for  his  peace  and  security."  But  the  king 
was  immovable  on  this  point ;  and  when  urged  to 
it  by  Davenant,  silenced  him  with  more  warmth 
than  was  usual  to  his  temper.* 

Having  closed,  for  the  present,  his  negociations 


^  Letters,  ii.  225. 
VOL.  II. 


t  Clarendon,  v.  409—412. 
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^m^*   ^'^^^^  ^^^^  parliament,  he  addressed  himself,  with 
increased  earnestness,  to  the  Scotch  commissioners, 


CHARLES 

J,  endeavouring,  through  the  medium  of  their  fears,  to 
SepSby  ^^^^g^  their  support.  He  had  previously  adopted  a 
terians.  similar  policy  with  the  independents,  thinking, 
according  to  the  representation  of  Clarendon,  that 
"  the  power  of  the  presbyterians,  as  they  were  in 
conjunction  with  the  Scots,  seemed  no  unnatural 
argument  to  work  upon  those  who  professed  to  be 
swayed  by  matter  of  liberty  of  conscience  in  reli- 
gion ;  since  it  was  out  of  all  question  that  they 
should  never  find  the  least  satisfaction  to  their 
scruples  and  principles  in  church  government,  from 
those  who  pretended  to  erect  the  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ.""  Failing,  however,  of  his  object  in  this 
quarter,  he  now  turned  to  the  northern  presbyterians, 
and  offered  to  deliver  up  the  sectaries  to  their  plea- 
sure. "  It  is  true,"  he  says,  in  his  paper  to  their 
commissioners,  "  that  I  desire  that  my  own  con- 
science, and  those  that  are  of  the  same  opinion  with 
me,  might  be  preserved,  which,  I  confess,  doth  not 
as  yet  totally  take  away  episcopal  government ;  but 
then  consider,  withal,  that  this  will  take  away  all 
the  superstitious  sects  and  heresies  of  the  papists 
and  independents ;  to  which  you  are  no  less  obliged 
by  your  covenant,  than  the  taking  away  of  epis- 
copacy. And  this  that  I  demand,"  said  the  wily 
monarch,  with  glaring  insincerity,  "  is  most  likely 
to  be  but  temporary ;  for  if  it  be  so  clear  as  you 
believe,  that  episcopacy  is  unlawful,  I  doubt  not 
but  God  will  so  enlighten  mine  eyes,  that  I  shall 
soon  perceive  it ;  and  then  I  promise  you  to  concur 


"  Clarendon,  v.  343. 
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With  you  freely  m  matters  of  relio;ioii.    But  I  am  chap. 

^                 ..11.  1 
sure  you  cannot  imagine  that  there  is  any  hope  

of  converting  or  silencing  the  independent  party,  ^harle 
which  undoubtedly  will  get  a  toleration  in  religion 
from  the  parliament  in  England,  unless  you  join 
with  me."  The  king's  proposition  did  not  pertain 
exclusively  to  Scotland,  but  embraced  extensive 
districts  of  England  ; — a  fact  which  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  integrity  of  his  previous  declara- 
tions. If  conscience  prevented  his  consenting  to 
the  abolition  of  episcopacy  throughout  the  kingdom, 
it  must  equally  have  militated  against  its  suppres- 
sion in  any  districts.  The  principle  which  operated 
in  the  one  case,  was  equally  applicable  to  the  other. 
Yet  Charles  reasoned  otherwise ;  and  therefore 
introduced,  at  the  close  of  his  paper,  this  limitation: 
"  Whereas  I  mentioned  that  the  church  government 
should  be  left  to  my  conscience,  and  those  of  my 
opinion,  I  shall  be  content  to  restrict  it  to  some  few 
dioceses,  as  Oxford,  Winchester,  Bristol,  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  Exeter ;  leaving  all  the  rest  of  England 
fully  to  the  presbyterian  government,  with  the 
strictest  clauses  you  shall  think  upon  against  the 
papists  and  independents.'"'  Thus  the  ill-fated 
monarch  endeavoured  to  play  the  two  parties  against 
each  other,  one  day  proffering  the  independents  the 
fullest  liberty  of  conscience,  and  on  the  next  offering 
them  as  a  sacrifice  to  presbyterian  intolerance. 
The  circumstances  of  the  king  must,  in  candor,  be 
admitted  to  extenuate  somewhat  the  baseness  of  his 
policy ;  but,  with  such  facts  clearly  established,  it 
is  the  height  of  folly  to  magnify  his  honor  and 
virtue. 

"  Rusliworth,  V.  328. 
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CHAP.      The  parliament  at  Westminster  was  now  intent 

 1—  on  removing  the  Scotch  army  from  England.  So 

CHARLES  early  as  the  19th  May,  it  was  voted  that  there  was 
Scotch  army  no  furtlier  need  for  its  services,  and  that  a  hundred 
cessary.      thousand  pounds  should  be  raised  to  expedite  its 
departure.    This  vote  was  renewed  July  the  6th, 
with  an  intimation  that  the  kingdom  was  unable  to 
continue  the  pay  of  the  troops  any  longer.''  An 
altercation  ensued  betw^een  the  commissioners  and 
parliament  respecting  the  amount  due  to  the  army. 
The  former  demanded  £600,000,  and  the  sum  finally 
Sept.  2.      agreed  on  was  £400,000,  half  to  be  paid  before  the 
Scots  left  England,  and  the  remainder  to  be  secured 
on  the  public  faith,  y 
King  deliver-     Auothcr  Qucstion  on  which  the  parliament  and 

ed  up  to  the  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

parliament.    Scots  differed,  was  the  disposal  of  the  king's  person. 

Immediately  that  the  former  heard  of  his  having 
repaired  to  the  northern  army,  they  passed  resolu- 
tions, requiring  him  to  be  delivered  up  to  them. 
The  Scots  were  unwilling  to  comply,  yet  w^ere 
deeply  anxious  to  avoid  an  open  rupture  with  the 
English  parliament.  They  therefore  maintained 
an  equivocal  position,  which  might  permit  them, 
subsequently,  either  to  yield  to  the  demands  made 
at  Westminster,  or  to  adopt  the  cause  of  the  king. 
Had  Charles  agreed  to  their  terms,  by  accepting  the 
covenant,  they  would  probably  have  sought  to  re- 
place him  on  his  throne,  instead  of  delivering  him 
up  to  his  victors.  As  it  was,  they  were  desirous  of 
making  the  most  of  his  presence  among  them,  and 
therefore  urged  that  he  should  be  disposed  of  by 
the  joint  consent  of  both  kingdoms.    To  this  the 

"  Wliitclocke,211,220.  Rusli-        y  Whitclocke,  225, 227.  Rush- 
worth,  V.  8(JC.  wortli,  V.  320. 
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English  parliament  refused  their  assent,  contending  ^xm* 

that  the  Scots  were  but  auxiliaries  in  the  war,  and  

that  to  themselves  exclusively  pertained  the  right  charles 
of  dealing  with  the  king's  person.  The  Scotch 
ultimately  gave  way.  Early  in  January  they  made 
a  last  effort  to  induce  the  king  to  adopt  the  covenant, 
and  failing  in  this,  they  resolved  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  English  parliament.  Charles  w^as 
accordingly  delivered  to  commissioners  appointed  Jan.  30,  i647. 
by  the  latter,  who  conveyed  him  to  Holmby  castle, 
in  Northamptonshire,  where  he  was  detained  a 
prisoner.^ 

The  Scotch  have  been  severely  censured  for  their 
conduct  towards  the  king.  Having  allured  him  to 
their  army  by  an  explicit  assurance  of  personal 
safety,  and  the  vague  promise  of  aiding  his  cause, 
they  were  bound  either  to  restore  him  to  his  throne, 
or  to  allow  him  the  option  of  consulting  his  safety 
by  departing  the  kingdom.  The  least  they  should 
have  done,  was  to  place  him  in  a  position  as  free 
and  unfettered  as  that  which  he  occupied  prior  to 
his  appearance  amongst  them.  Their  negociations 
with  the  parliament  are  charged  with  a  mercenary 
character  by  their  enemies ;  but  for  this,  it  is  only 
justice  to  say,  there  is  little  foundation.  Their 
pecuniary  claims  on  the  English  parliament  were 
perfectly  valid  and  just,  and  were  voted  some  months 
prior  to  their  surrendering  the  king.  But  from 
the  other  charge,  of  first  intriguing  with  the  mo- 
narch for  the  advancement  of  their  party  interests, 
and  then  giving  him  up  to  the  parliament  as  a 
peace-offering,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  vindicate  them. 


z  Rushworth,  v.  829—372,  398. 
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x^f/*  '^^^^y  were  disappointed  in  the  success  of  their 
scheme,   and  were  consequently  reduced  to  the 


CHi^RLES  meanness  of  handing  over  their  sovereign  to  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  One  consideration,  however, 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  it  serves  to  extenuate 
whatever  was  mean  or  base  in  their  conduct.  They 
surrendered  the  king  to  the  presbyterians,  who  were 
among  the  most  zealous  monarchists,  and  from 
whom,  therefore,  no  danger  to  his  person  or  office 
could  have  been  anticipated.* 

*  The   English   presbyterians  main  persuaders  of  us  to  remove 

stronglyrecommended  their  north-  out  of  England^  and  leave  the 

ern  brethren  to  withdraw  their  king  to  them,  upon  assurance, 

army,  and  to  surrender  the  king's  which  was  most  likely,  that  this 

person.     They  hoped,  by  this  was  the  only  means  to  get  that 

means,  to  bring  about  the  dis-  evil  army  disbanded,  the  king  and 

banding  of  the   English  army,  peace  settled  according  to  our 

which  was  now  the  stronghold  minds :  but  their  bent  execution 

of  the  sectaries.    Baillie  writing,  of  this  real  intention  has  undone 

Sept.  1st,  1647,  says,  "  Stapleton  them,  and  all,  till  God  provide  a 

and  Holhs,  and  some  others  of  remedy."    II.  257. 
the  eleven  members,  had  been  the 
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To  provide  for  their  pecuuiary  engagements  with 
the  Scots,  the  parliament  issued  two  ordinances  for 


XIV 


the  abolition  of  episcopacy,  and  the  sale  of  bishops'  charles 
lands.    The  first  of  these,  dated  Oct.  9th,  ordained 


that  the  name  and  dio-nitv  of  archbishops,  bishops, 

~       "  A  A    ^  episcopacy, 

&c.,  should,  from  the  5th  Sept.  1646,  be  wholl v  ^^'i  ^« 

A  '  "   of  bishops' 

abolished,  and  all  persons  be  disabled  from  filling  lands, 
such  offices,  or  from  exercising  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
any  law,  statute,  usage,  or  custom,  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding."  All  possessions  and  heredita- 
ments belonging  to  such  offices  were  assigned  over 
to  trustees  appointed  to  hold  them  for  the  benefit  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  second  of  these  ordi- 
nances, dated  Nov.  16th,  directed  such  trustees  to 
apply  the  proceeds  of  the  bishops'  lands  to  certain 
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CHAP,  specified  purposes ;  all  tithes,  oblations,  and  other 
_  ecclesiastical  dues,  being  expressly  reserved  for  the 


XIV. 


tl-.ese 
sures 


CHARLES  maintenance  of  preaching  ministers/ 
Policy  of  these  votes  the  legislature,  in  the  most  distinct 

and  practical  form,  avowed  its  right  to  deal  with 
ecclesiastical  property  as  it  thought  fit.  Different 
judgments  have  been  pronounced  on  the  procedure  ; 
some  applauding  it  as  the  height  of  wisdom,  and 
others  condemning  it  as  the  extreme  of  injustice 
and  sacrilege.    Within  certain  limits,  the  right  of 
the  state  to  deal  with  ecclesiastical  property  had 
been  admitted  by  the  protestant  church  of  England. 
That  property  pertained  originally  to  the  catholic 
church,  the  members  of  which  were,  therefore,  alone 
entitled  to  plead  the  intention  of  the  donors.  It 
was  transferred  to  protestants  by  parliamentary  sta- 
tute, and  they  received  it  on  this  ground,  in  pal- 
pable contravention  of  the  views  and  intentions  of 
the  original  benefactors.    The  Romish  priests  had 
wrung  from  the  reluctant  grasp  of  their  dying 
votaries,  the  wealth  which  had  pampered  the  priest- 
hood, and  secularized  the  church.    It  was  the  price 
which  ignorance  paid  for  the  false  peace  that  popery 
ministered — the  purchase-money,  for  which  was 
promised  the  favor  of  God  and  the  blessedness  of 
heaven.  The  lawless  and  the  dying,  who  thus  sought 
to  escape  the  future  punishment  of  their  crimes, 
had  no  other  notion  of  religion  than  what  their  con- 
fessors taught  them ;  and  would  have  recoiled  with 
horror  from  the  application  of  their  property  to 
the  support  of  a  heretical  and  schismatic  church. 
Yet  the  descendants  of  the  early  reformers,  after 


»  Rushworth  v.  378—385. 
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receiving  the  spoils  of  the  papacy  from  sacrilegious  chap. 

hands,  have,  with  strange  inconsistency,  denied  the  L 

right  of  the  legislature  to  deal  with  ecclesiastical  charle 
property. 

Still  it  admits  of  question,  whether  the  appro- 
priation, provided  for  in  the  parliamentary  ordi- 
nances, was  the  wisest  and  best  which  could  have 
been  devised.  It  was  for  the  good  both  of  the 
church  and  the  nation,  that  the  enormous  wealth  of 
the  former  should  be  diminished ;  but  how  that 
wealth  should  be  employed,  was  a  deeply-interesting 
and  momentous  question,  on  which  differences  of 
opinion  might  reasonably  prevail.  The  necessities 
of  the  parliament  determined  its  choice ;  but  the 
calmer  judgment  of  posterity  would  have  preferred 
its  appropriation  to  purposes  of  charity  and  general 
education. 

The  state  of  parties  was  now  materially  altered, 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that  a  violent  rupture 
would  ensue  between  the  parliament  and  the  army. 
During  the  years  1645  and  1646,  numerous  elec- 
tions had  taken  place,  and  a  large  majority  of  the 
members  returned,  supported  for  a  time  the  inde- 
pendent party.  ^  The  ascendancy  of  the  presby- 
terians  was  thus  temporarily  destroyed,  and  their 
attempt  to  establish  the  independence  of  the  clerical 
power  defeated.  But  when  the  king  was  entirely 
reduced,  and  the  views  of  Cromwell,  St.  John,  and 
Vane,  were  seen  to  contemplate  some  extensive  and 
organic  changes  in  the  framework  of  government, 
many  of  the  new  members  became  alarmed,  and 

^  One  hundred  and  forty  -six     the  following  year.  AVhitelocke, 
new  members  were  introduced     154:,  102.    Goodwill  ii.  39. 
during  1045,  and  eighty-nine  in 
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CHAP,    passed  over  to  the  presbyterians.    The  parliamen- 
tary supremacy  of  the  latter  was  thus  restored,  and 


XIV. 


CHARLES  the  measures  which  they  speedily  adopted,  hastened 

the  approaching  crisis/ 
London  pe-       Loudou  was  stlU  reo^arded  as  the  stronerhold  of 

tition  against  ^  ^  ^ 

sectaries,  and  thc  presbvterians,  and  efforts  were  therefore  made 

forthedis-  ....  ,  •  p  i  i 

banding  of  to  stir  up  its  citizcus  to  a  demonstration  favorable 
to  the  policy  on  which  Mollis  and  Stapleton  had 
agreed.  It  was  deemed  advisable  that  the  measure 
which  they  contemplated  should  appear  to  originate 
in  the  metropolis.  A}i  humble  representation  of  the 
pressing  grievances  and  important  desires  of  the  well- 
affected  freemen  and  covenant-engaged  citizens  of  the 
city  of  London^  to  the  two  houses  of  parliamient,  was 
accordingly  drawn  up  early  in  December,  and  on 
the  tenth  of  that  month  was  submitted  to  the  city 
authorities  for  their  approbation.  Thanks  were 
returned  to  the  petitioners,  and  their  memorial, 
together  with  a  petition  from  the  common  council, 

Deo  IP.      was  shortly  afterwards  presented  to  the  two  houses. 

The  main  object,  both  of  the  citizens  and  of  the 
common  council,  was  the  support  of  the  covenant. 
They  complained  of  the  contempt  with  which,  in 
many  cases,  it  was  treated ;  desired  that  such  as 
refused  it  might  be  excluded  from  all  places  of 
profit  and  trust ;  lamented  the  growth  of  heresy  and 
schism ;  prayed  that  all  such  as  were  not  regularly 
ordained  might  be  restrained  from  preaching;  and 
that  an  ordinance  might  be  framed  for  the  exem- 
plary punishment  of  those  who  disturbed  the  peace, 
or  infected  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  The  speedy 
disbanding  of  the  army  was  also  recommended,  and 

e  Memoirs  of  Denzil  Hollis.  Mascre's  Tracts,  i.  215.  Goodwin  ii.  210,220. 
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the  destination  of  the  troops  distinctly  pointed  out,  chap. 

in  the  aid  solicited  for  Ireland/   L 

This  was  the  commencement  of  the  presbyterian  charle 
scheme  of  policy,  and  at  first  it  promised  well.   The  scheme  of 
lords  returned  thanks  to  the  petitioners,  and  the  terians. 
commons,  "  after  much  debate,"  did  the  same. 
Having  obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  the 
king,  and  effected  the  removal  of  the  Scotch  army, 
the  presbyterian  leaders  agreed  that  there  was  no 
further  occasion  for  the  troops  under  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax.    The  war,  it  was  alleged,  was  over,  and 
the  nation  required  to  be  relieved  from  the  many 
burdens  which  the  support  of  so  large  a  body  of 
soldiers  entailed.   This  reasoning  was  more  specious 
than  solid.    The  royalists,  though  broken,  were  not 
subdued,   and   were  now  engaged  in  anxiously 
watching  the  movements  of  their  enemies,  in  order 
to  avail  themselves  of  any  favorable  opportunity 
which  occurred.     The  presby terians  were  fully 
aware  of  this,  and  clamored  for  the  disbanding 
of  the  army  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  only  with 
a  view  of  forming  another  more  exactly  to  their 
mind.    Fairfax's  troops   were   composed    of  in- 
dependents   and    other    sectaries,    and    it  was 
therefore  the  policy  of  the   presbyterian  leaders 
to  diminish  their  numbers.    It  was  accordingly 
resolved,  by  a  small  majority,  that  5000  horse  and  Feb.  i8th. 
1000  dragoons  should  be  the  number  maintained 
for  the  service  of  England,  and  that  no  more  foot 
soldiers  should  be  retained  than  were  required  for  i9th. 
the  different  garrisons.    A  long  debate  took  place  March  5lh. 
upon  the  question,  whether  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 


•»  Whitclocke,  233—235.    Goodwin  ii.  268.    Neal  iii.  308. 
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CHAP,   should  be  continued  in  command;  and  though  it 
'        was  ultimately  carried  in  the  aifirmative,  it  was 
CHARLES  resolved,  three  days  later,  that  no  member  of  par- 
March  8th.    li^i^^iit  should  command  any  garrison  in  England  ; 

that  no  officer  above  the  rank  of  a  colonel  should 
serve  under  the  general;  and  that  all  should  be 
required  to  take  the  covenant,  and  to  conform  to 
the  established  government  of  the  church/  These 
votes  were  obviously  directed  against  Cromwell  and 
the  independents,  and  left  no  alternative  to  the 
army,  but  either  to  surrender  the  cause  of  religious 
liberty,  or  to  oppose  the  rash  intolerance  of  parlia- 
ment. A  fearful  question  was  thus  forced  home 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  soldiers,  and  their 
decision  was  perfectly  natural.  They  had  drawn 
the  sword  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  and 
they  had  wielded  it  with  success.  It  was  therefore 
too  much  to  expect  that,  after  having  subdued  the 
cavaliers,  and  saved  the  parliament,  they  should 
now  tamely  submit  to  the  narrow-minded  bigotry 
of  the  latter. 

Rupture  Hollis  and  the  other  presbyterian  leaders  mis- 
Samenf  calculatcd  tlic  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  temper 
and  army.  y/ith.  whom  thcy  had  to  deal.  They 

placed  out  of  account  the  disorganizing  influences 
of  their  day,  and  were  wholly  unprepared  for 
that  bold  defiance  of  legal  forms  and  constituted 
authorities  which  they  speedily  witnessed.  They 
fondly  relied  on  the  moral  influence  of  parlia- 
ment, forgetting  that  their  own  opposition  to  the 
king  had  materially  weakened,  and  for  a  time  de- 
stroyed, the  reverence  with  which  Englishmen  were 


"  Whitelockc,  242,  243, 
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accustomed  to  view  their  ancient  institutions.  It 

was  no  marvel  that  the  men  who  had  been  taught .  

to  meet  the  armies  of  their  monarch,  and  to  im-  charles 
prison  his  person,  should  boldly  assert  their  rights 
against  a  reckless  faction,  which  sought  to  build  on 
the  ruins  of  prelacy  its  own  intolerant  and  bigoted 
scheme.    Nor  were  the  presbyterians  wise  in  the 
measures  they  adopted.    Having  resolved  on  dis- 
banding the  troops,  they  should  instantly  have 
granted  the  indemnity  which  was  claimed,  and  have 
discharged  all  arrears  of  pay.   Instead  of  this,  they 
trifled  with  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  military, 
and  thus  irritated  a  bod\^  of  men  to  whose  patriotism 
and  courage  they  were  indebted  for  their  present 
security.     Numerous  communications  took  place 
between  the  parliament  and  army  without  effect. 
The  former  wanted  to  draft  a  considerable  force  for 
the  service  of  Ireland  ;  but  the  latter  demanded,  as 
a  preliminary,  that  their  officers  should  be  named, 
and  that  they  should  be  guaranteed  from  injury  on 
account  ol  what  they  had  done  in  the  war.    To  this 
the  presbyterians  demurred,  and  several  petitions 
were  in  consequence  presented  to  the  House.  The 
language  of  the  soldiers  was  at  first  respectful, 
though  firm.    They  asserted  their  right  to  petition  ; 
appealed  to  precedents  in  vindication  of  their  doing 
so ;  and  indignantly  rebutted  the  charges  preferred 
against  them.    "  We  hope,"  said  the  officers,  "  by  April  27th. 
being  soldiers,  we  have  not  lost  the  capacity  of 
subjects,  nor  divested  ourselves  thereby  of  our  in- 
terests in  the  commonwealth  ;  that  in  purchasing 
the  freedom  of  our  brethren,  we  have  not  lost  our 
own."    They  re-asserted  the  equity  of  their  demand 
for  payment  of  arrears  to  themselves  and  their 
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CHAP,  troops;  appealed  to  the  speedy  termination  of  the 
war  in  proof  that  they  "  had  not  been  mercenary, 
CHARLES  or  proposed  gain  as  their  end and  insisted  on 
^'  their  common  interest  with  other  citizens.  We 
left  our  estates,"  said  the  undaunted  assertors  of 
liberty,  "  and  man}^  of  us  our  trades  and  callings, 
to  others,  and  forsook  the  contentments  of  a  quiet 
life,  not  fearing  or  regarding  the  difficulties  of  war, 
for  your  sakes."^ 

The  parliament  should  have  taken  warning  from 
the  calm  yet  decided  language  of  this  petition.  But 
instead  of  doing  so,  they  continued  to  annoy  and 
irritate  the  army, — one  day  holding  out  the  prospect 
of  acceding  to  their  requests,  and  the  next  rescind- 
ing their  vote,  and  placing  the  military  at  defiance. 
As  the  inevitable  consequence  of  this  policy,  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  army  rapidly  increased,  and  at 
length  consolidated  itself  in  a  form  which  threatened 
a  systematic  and  permanent  resistance  of  the  civil 
power.  The  officers,  at  first,  constituted  the  only 
deliberative  bod}^  in  the  army,  but  they  speedih^ 
gave  way  to  the  council  of  agitators,  which  was 
composed  of  representatives  chosen  by  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  of  each  regiment. 
Cromwell  is  usually  represented  as  the  animating 
spirit  of  this  confederacy;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  his  influence  was  so  omnipotent^  or  his 
schemes  so  matured,  as  his  enemies  allege.  At  a 
subsequent  period,  he  unhesitatingly  availed  him- 
self of  the  rude  orator}^  and  religious  enthusiasm  of 
the  soldiers,  but  as  yet  the  course  of  events  required 

f  Rush  worth  v.  468 — 470.  Pari.  nels,  seven  lieutenant-colonels,  six 

Hist.  iii.  568 — 571.    Tliis  petition  majors^andonehundredand  thirty 

was  signed  by  the  lieutenant-ge-  captains  and  inferior  officers.  Their 

neral  of  the  ordnance,  seven  colo-  names  are  printed  by  Rush  worth. 
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not  his  agency  to  determine  its  character,  or  to  chap. 
point  out  its  issue.    The  conduct  of  the  military 
was  exactly  such  as  might  hav^e  been  anticipated  in  charles 
their  circumstances.     They  despised  the  presby-  ^' 
terians  as  men  who  had  originated  the  war,  but 
were  destitute  of  the  talents  and  enterprize  necessary 
for  its  successful  conduct ; — as  the  clamorous  assail- 
ants of  prelatical  tyranny,  who,  after  appealing  to 
the  justice  and  compassion  of  the  nation  against  the 
intolerance  of   Laud,  were  themselves   bent  on 
establishing  a  despotism  as  inimical  to  human  free- 
dom and  happiness.    What  the  presbyterians  had 
failed  to  accomplish,  the  army  had  achieved  ;  and 
now,  fresh  from  the  field  of  battle,  knit  together 
by  common  dangers,  and  honestly  indignant  at 
the  calumnies  which  had  been  heaped  upon  them, 
they  not  unnaturally  refused  to  yield  up  the  fruit 
of  their  victories,  at  the  dictation  of  those  whom  ^ 
they  had  saved  from  ruin. 

Three  days  after  the  presentation  of  the  officers' 
petition,  Major-General  Skippon  read  to  the  House 
a  letter,  placed  in  his  hands  by  some  troopers,  on 
behalf  of  several  regiments  of  horse.  In  this  letter 
the  soldiers  declare  their  reasons  for  not  engaging 
in  the  Irish  service,  complain  of  the  scandalous 
charges  recently  preferred  against  them,  avow  their 
conviction  of  the  existence  of  designs  unfriendly  to 
themselves  and  "  many  of  the  godly  party  in  the 
kingdom,"  and  designate,  in  no  very  dubious  or 
respectful  terms,  the  men  who  sought  to  disband 
and  new-model  the  army.  The  scheme  on  which 
the  presbyterians  were  rashly  bent,  was  denounced 
as  "  a  plot  contrived  by  some  men  who  had  lately 
tasted  of  sovereignty ;  and  being  lifted  up  above 
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CHAP,  the  ordinary  sphere  of  servants,  endeavoured  to  be- 
come masters,  and  were  degenerated  into  tyrants."^ 


xi\ 


CHARLES  ^  o  minutes  were  taken  of  the  debate  which  fol- 
^'  lowed,  as  Rushworth  had  recently  been  appointed 
secretary  to  Fairfax.  It  was  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting which  occurred  during  this  eventful  period. 
Some  of  the  more  violent  members  proposed  that 
the  messengers  from  the  army  should  be  committed 
to  the  Tower,  and  the  letter,  of  which  they  were 
the  bearers,  be  declared  seditious.  But  more  saga- 
cious statesmen  deprecated  this  course ;  and  Sexby, 
Allen,  and  Sheppard,  were  called  to  the  bar,  and 


e  Rushworth  v.  474.  Pari  Hist, 
iii.  571.  Cromwell  is  represented 
as  having  acted,  on  this  occasion, 
"  his  master-piece  of  dissimula- 
tion." His  connexion  with  the 
petitioners  was  generally  suspect- 
ed, and  the  design  of  apprehend- 
ing him  was  entertained  by  some 
of  the  presbvterian  leaders ;  yet 
lie  wrought  so  powerfully  on  the 
house,  as  to  be  appointed,  in  con- 
nexion with  Skippon,  Ireton,  and 
Fleetwood,  to  repair  to  the  head- 
quarter of  the  army,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allaying  its  discontent. 
It  is  difficult  to  form  an  accurate 
estimate  of  his  conduct.  Our  ac- 
counts of  it  are  furnished  by  his 
enemies,  and  are,  in  many  points, 
so  contradictor^-,  as  to  involve  the 
whole  in  doubt.  "  That  Crom- 
well should  succeed/'  remarks  a 
recent  historian,  "  by  any  arti- 
fices of  rhetoric  or  dLssimiilation, 
in  peimiading  the  house  of  his 
own  faith  and  obedience,  and  of 
the  imphcit  submission  with  which 
the  army  would  receive  its  com- 
mands,— a  house  of  which  the 
presbyterian  majority  knew  so 
well  his  principles  and  character, 
and  which  had  such  flagrant  proofs 
of  organised  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  army ; — all  this  is  so 
improbable,  as  to  be  scarcely 
within  the  compass  of  belief  But 


that  he  spoke  of  his  own  fidelity 
and  obedience  in  unmeaning  or 
unconvincing  generalities — of  the 
army  in  its  own  vague  language, 
*  as  having  no  thought  of  disre- 
spect to  the  authority  of  the  house,' 
without  being,  or  *^  expecting  to 
be,  believed ;  that  he,  at  the  same 
time,  showed  clearly  the  folly  of  a 
collision  which  would  but  precipi- 
tate a  crisis  more  violent,  perhaps, 
than  that  wluch  soon  followed,  is 
credible  and  likely.  It  is  a  hack- 
nied  misrepresentation  and  vulgar 
mistake  that  Cromwell  was  habi- 
tually a  canting  hypocrite.  Crom- 
well, by  one  of  the  singularities 
of  his  genius,  was  equally  charac- 
terised by  frank  and  fearless  ex- 
plosions of  thought  and  sentiment, 
and  by  masking  them  on  great 
occasions  with  profound  and  con- 
summate art.  All  that  appears 
certain  here  is,  that  there  was  an 
understandinglsetween  the  council 
of  officers  and  the  agitators ;  whilst 
Cromwell's  relations  with  the  lat- 
ter may  be  inferred  and  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  among  the  most 
active  of  their  body  were  Aires, 
Berry,  and  Desborough,  his  fa- 
vourite officers,  the  last  married 
to  his  sister,  and  all  brought  up  in 
his  famoiLS  regiment."  Cont.  of 
Mackintosh's  Hist.  vL  50. 
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examined  respecting  the  letter  they  had  brought,  chap. 
Their  conduct  was  manly  and  straightforward.  To 
some  questions  they  promptly  replied ;  but  when  charles^ 
interrogated  on  the  meaning  of  particular  phrases  ^' 
in  the  letter,  they  pleaded  that  they  were  only 
agents,  and  not  competent,  therefore,  to  expound 
the  document  in  question. 

The  greatest  alarm  was  now  excited  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  army.  Their  quarters  were  removed 
nearer  London,  and  demonstrations  of  no  equivocal 
character  were  made.  The  citizens  were  apprehen- 
sive of  an  immediate  assault,  and  steps  were  taken 
to  prepare  a  militia  force  for  their  defence.  But 
the  policy  of  the  army  was  less  violent  and  more 
sagacious  than  its  enemies  supposed.  Its  purpose 
would  only  have  been  defeated,  by  an  immediate 
approach  to  the  city.  The  more  moderate  presby- 
terians  would  have  been  alarmed,  and  the  decision 
of  a  numerous  class  of  waverers  have  been 
hostile  to  such  a  step.  Their  leaders  therefore 
abstained  from  so  rash  and  hazardous  a  measure. 
Their  object  was  gained  by  the  determined  resist- 
ance already  made  to  the  designs  of  parliament ; 
and  they  now  waited  to  see  what  advantage  could 
be  taken  of  the  course  of  events. 

The  unfriendly  relations  subsisting,  between  the 
army  and  presbyterian  majority  in  parliament,  dis- 
posed the  latter  to  hearken  favorably  to  the  pro- 
positions of  the  king.  Cromwell  and  his  associates 
were  aware  of  this,  and  dreaded  the  success  of  the 
secret  negociations  which  were  known  to  be 
carrying  on  between  Charles  and  them.  Their 
fears  were  greatly  heightened  by  the  tenor  of  the 
king's  reply  to  the  propositions  made  to  him  at 
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XIV 

'        18th  May,  and  agreed,  among  other  things,  to  the 


CHARLES  establishment  of  the  presbyterian  government,  the 
King  s  reply  ^ssembly  of  divines,  and  the  directory,  for  three 
to  the  New-   yg^rs,  Drovidcd  "  that  his  maiestv  and  his  house- 

castle  propo-    J  '   i.  o  J 

sition.  iiold  be  not  hindered  from  that  form  of  God's  ser- 
vice which  they  formerly  have  had ;  and  also,  that 
a  free  consultation  and  debate  be  had  with  the 
divines  at  Westminster  (twenty  of  his  majesty's 
nomination  being  added  unto  them),  whereby  it 
may  be  determined  by  his  majesty  and  the  two 
houses,  how  the  church  shall  be  governed  after  the 
said  three  years,  or  sooner,  if  differences  may  be 
agreed."  He  also  consented  to  vest  the  command 
of  the  army  and  navy  for  ten  years  in  persons 
chosen  by  parliament ;  and  earnestly  solicited  that 
he  might  repair  to  London  for  the  more  speedy  and 
satisfactory  conduct  of  the  negociation.  His  propo- 
sitions were  favorably  entertained  by  the  Lords. 
Two  days  after  their  reception,  a  vote  was  passed 
agreeing  to  his  removal  to  Oatlands,  and  the  con- 
currence of  the  Commons  was  solicited.'' 
King  seized  The  army  was  speedily  apprised  of  what  was 
taking  place,  and  determined  by  a  bold  policy  to 
counteract  it.  They  well  knew  the  temper  of  their 
opponents,  and  could  entertain  no  doubt  of  the 
measures  which  would  be  adopted,  if  they  were 
permitted  to  bring  their  treaty  with  the  king  to  an 
amicable  settlement.'    Cromwell  left  London  on  the 

Rushworth  v.  487,  489.  White-  the  mercy  of  the  parliament,  un- 
locke,  250,  251.  Pari.  Hist.  iii.  less  they  could  secure  themselves 
577,  581 .  from  their  power  by  prosecuting 
i  "The  Agitators  of  the  army,  what  they  had  begun;  and  fear- 
sensible  of  their  condition,  and  ing  that  those  who  had  showed 
knowing  that  they  must  fall  under  themselves  so  forward  to  close 


by  the  army. 
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tliird  of  June,  and  repaired  to  the  army,  the  pro-  chap. 
ceedings  of  which  had  been  previously  arranged. 


XIV. 


On  the  same  day,  Joyce,  a  cornet,  and  member  of  charles 
the  Council  of  Agitators,  arrived  at  Holmby,  with  ^' 
a  body  of  seven  hundred  horse,  and  demanded  the 
king's  person.  The  soldiers  on  duty  refused  to  act 
against  their  comrades  ;  and  the  king,  with  ap- 
parent willingness,  departed  towards  Newmarket 
on  the  following  day.'' 

The  utmost  consternation  prevailed  at  West-  Advance  of 

,  .        1-1.  p     1  •  the  army 

mmster,  when  mtelligence  ot  this  event  was  re-  towards 
ceived.  It  was  instantly  perceived  that  the  power 
of  parliament  was  gone  ;  and  serious  apprehensions 
were  entertained  of  the  ulterior  designs  of  the 
army.  Those  designs  were  soon  evidenced,  and 
they  confirmed  the  worst  fears  of  the  presbyterians. 
A  rendezvous  of  the  army  took  place  near  New- 
market, on  the  5th  of  June,  where  all  reserve  was 
laid  aside,  and  the  soldiers  of  Naseby  spoke  out,  in 
language  which  went  to  the  heart  of  the  nation. 
They  entered  into  a  solemn  engagement  to  abide 

with  the  King,  out  of  principle,  of  horse,  to  recover  him  from 

upon  any  terms,  would  now  for  the     custody    of    Joyce,  and 

their  own   preservation   receive  to  convey  him  back  to"  Holmby, 

him  without  any,  or  rather  put  but  the  King  positively  refused  "to 

themselves  under  his  protection,  return.    He  was  glad  to  escape 

that  they  might  the  better  subdue  from  the  strict  vigilance  of  the 

the  army,  and  reduce  them  to  parliamentary  commissioners,  and 

obedience,  sent  a  party  of  horse  hoped  to  profit  by  the  distractions 

under  the  command  of  Cornet  of  Lis    enemies'.    The  General 

Joyce,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1647,  summoned  a  council  of  war,  "to 

with  an  order  in  writing  to  take  proceed  against   Jovce  for  this 

the  King  out  of  the  hands  of  the  high  offence,  and  breach  of  the 

commissioners  ^  of    parHameut."  articles  of  war ;  but  the  officers," 

Ludlow's  Memoirs  i.  191.  he  tells  us,     whether  for  fear  of 

^Impartial     Narrative,     &c.  the  distempered  soldiers,  or  rather 

Rushworth   v.  513 — 517.    Fair-  (as  I  suspected)  a  secret  allow- 

fax  was  ignorant  of  the  design  to  ance  of  what  was  done,  made  all 

seize    the     King.      On    being  my     endeavours  ineffectual." 

informed  of  it,  he  sent  Colonel  Fairfax's    ]Menioir>;.  Masere's 

Whalley,  witli    two    regiments  Tracts  ii.  447  448. 
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CHAP,    by  eacli  other  till  they  had  obtained  full  "  satisfac- 

  tion  and  security,"  avowed  their  hostility  to  the 

CHARLES  "  continuance  in  the  same  power  and  credit "  of  the 
^*  men  who,  in  their  recent  proceedings  against  the 
army,  had  abused  the  parliament  and  endangered 
the  kingdom ;  and  intimated  their  intention  of 
speedily  vindicating  themselves  from  the  suspicions 
under  which  they  lay.  "  Whereas  we  find,"  said 
the  soldiers,  "  many  strange  things  suggested  or 
suspected  to  our  great  prejudice,  concerning  dan- 
gerous principles,  interests  and  designs  in  this 
army,  as  to  the  overthrow  of  magistracy,  the  sup- 
pression or  hindering  of  presbytery,  the  establish- 
ment of  independent  government,  or  upholding  of 
a  general  licentiousness  in  religion,  under  pretence 
of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  many  such  things ; 
we  shall  very  shortly  tender  to  the  parliament  a 
vindication  of  the  army  from  all  such  scandals,  to 
clear  our  principles  in  relation  thereunto."' 
Constema-  The  parliament  now  endeavoured  to  retrace  its 
paiiiament.  stcps  ;  but  Its  conccssious  came  too  late.  The  op- 
position of  the  military  was  organized,  and  the 
June  10.  army  moved  towards  London.  Commissioners 
were  appointed  to  meet  them  at  their  rendezvous 
on  Triploe  heath,  near  Royston,  but  their  proposi- 
tions were  referred  to  "  some  select  officers  and 
agitators,"  and  the  army  continued  to  advance.  A 
letter,  signed  by  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  and  eleven 
other  officers,  was  forwarded  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Common  Council  of  London,  set- 
ting forth  the  views  and  peaceable  intentions  of  the 
army,  and  specially  entreating  the  citizens  not  to 
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take  part  against  them.    "  We  desire,"  it  was  said,  chap. 

no  alteration  of  the  civil  government.    We  de-  ' 

sire  not  to  intermeddle  with,  or  in  the  least  to  inter-  Charles 

I. 

rupt,  the  settling  of  the  presbyterial  government. 
Nor  do  we  seek  to  open  a  way  to  licentious  liberty, 
under  pretence  of  obtaining  liberty  for  tender 
consciences.  We  profess  as  ever  in  these  things, 
when  the  state  have  once  made  a  settlement,  we 
have  nothing  to  say  but  to  submit  or  suffer  ;  only 
we  could  wish  that  every  good  citizen,  and  every 
man  that  walks  peaceably  in  a  blameless  conversa- 
tion, and  is  beneficial  to  the  commonw^ealth,  may 
have  liberty  and  encouragement ;  it  being  accord- 
ing to  the  just  policy  of  all  states,  even  to  justice 
itself.""^ 

The  utmost  consternation  now  prevailed,  and  the 
most  contradictory  votes  were  passed  by  parlia- 
ment. One  moment  the  presbyterian  leaders 
breathed  nothing  but  defiance,  and  prepared  for 
the  defence  of  the  city ;  but  the  next  moment 
they  quailed  before  the  military,  and  endea- 
voured to  appease  their  wrath.  The  train-bands 
w^ere  ordered  out  on  pain  of  death ;  the  shops 
were  closed,  and  the  militia  were  empowered 
to  raise  horse.  The  Committee  of  safety  w^as  re- 
vived, and  sat  all  night ;  and  a  letter  was  addressed 
to  the  general,  commanding  him  not  to  approach 
wdthin  fifteen  miles  of  London.  In  the  mean  time 
Fairfax  had  established  his  head-quarters  at  St. 
Albans,  where  he  received  addresses  of  confidence 
from  Sufi'olk,  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  other  counties." 

Riishworth  v.  554.  n  Whltelocke  255,  256.  Riishworth 

V.  554,  550.  . 
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CHAP.       An  able  document,  entitled  "  A  Representation 
from  his  Excellency  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  the 


xi\ 


CHARLES  army  under  his  command,  humbly  tendered  to  the 
parliament,  concerning  the  just  and  fundamental 
Represcnta-  rights  aud  Hbcrties  of  themselves  and  the  kingdom, 
Army.      witli  somc  humblc  proposals  and  desires  in  order 
June  15.     thereunto,  and  for  settling  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom," was  now  drawn  up  by  the  army,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  parliamentary  commissioners.  This 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  series  of  charges 
against  eleven  of  the  leading  presbyterians,  includ- 
ing Hollis,  Staplyton,  Glyn,  and  Maynard.  The 
House  endeavoured  to  protect  its  members,  but 
ultimately  consented  to  their  withdrawal. ° 
Withdraw-      ^  brief  but  sharp  struggle  now  ensued,  between 
from  West         presbyterian  and  independent  members.  The 
minster.     formcT  wcrc  aided  by  the  populace,  who  crowded 
July  26.     about  the  House,  and  clamored  for  the  Covenant 
and  King.    The  members  were  compelled  to  vote 
according  to  the  dictation  of  the  mob,  and  a  reso- 
lution was  taken  to  bring  the  monarch  to  Westmin- 
ster without  delay.    The  two  speakers,  together 
with  eight  peers,  and  fifty-seven  commoners,  im- 
mediately retired  from  the  city,  and  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  army.  This 
division  effectually  accomplished  the  design  of  the 
latter.     Fairfax   had   previously  removed    to  a 
distance  from  the  metropolis ;  but  on  hearing  of  the 
retirement  of  the  members,  he  again  advanced. 
Some  show  of  resistance  was  made,  but  the  courage 
of  the  city  failed  on  his  approach,  and  the  general 
August  6.    peaceably  reinstated  the  members  who  had  been 
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driven  away.^    A  death-blow  was  thus  given  to  the  ^^^F' 

supremacy  of  the  presbyterians.    In  parliament  they  

continued  their  opposition,  and   in   many  votes  Charles 
nearly  balanced  their  opponents  ;  but  all  real  power 
was  transferred  to  the  army,  who  became  in  con- 
sequence the  arbiters  of  the  fate,  both  of  the  King 
and  nation. 

Different  judgments  will  be  pronounced  on  the  conduct  of 
part  taken  by  the  military  in  the  civil  struggles  of  ^nJ^^J. 
this  period,  according  to  the  views  entertained  of 
their  character,  and  of  the  relation  which  they  sus- 
tained to  the  general  government.  If  regarded 
merely  as  a  body  of  mercenaries,  retained  by  the 
State,  for  the  execution  of  its  designs,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  justify  their  interposition  ;  but  the 
army  of  the  parliament  was  not  such,  and  hence 
arises  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  an  unsparing 
censure  on  their  proceedings.  They  themselves, 
both  officers  and  men,  constantly  protested  against 
being  so  regarded  ;  maintaining  that  their  rights  as 
citizens  were  not  annulled  by  their  character  as 
soldiers.  They  constantly  took  this  ground  in  their 
communications  with  the  parliament.  "We  are 
not,"  said  their  "  Representation  "  of  the  15th  of 
June,  "  a  mere  mercenary  army,  hired  to  serve  any 
arbitrary  power  of  state,  but  called  forth  and  con- 
jured, by  the  several  declarations  of  parliament,  to 
the  defence  of  our  own  and  the  people's  just  rights 
and  liberties  ;  and  so  we  took  up  arms  in  judgment 
and  conscience  to  those  ends,  and  have  so  continued 

p  Whitelocke  263—266.  Rush-  ing  to  tlie  army.    It  may  liave 

worth    V.   754 — 757.    Ludlow's  been  a  wrong  step,  but  it  is  diffi- 

Memoirs  i.  206.    Hollis  of  course  cult  to  say  what  better  course 

censures  the  members  for  repair-  was  open  to  them. 
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CHAP,  them  ;  and  are  resolved,  according  to  your  first  just 

 L_  desires  in  your  declarations,  and  such  principles  as 

CHARLES  we  have  received  from  your  frequent  informations 
and  our  own  common  sense,  concerning  these  our 
fundamental  rights  and  liberties,  to  assert  and  vin- 
dicate the  just  power  and  rights  of  this  kingdom  in 
parliament,  for  those  common  ends  premised, 
against  all  arbitrary  power,  violence,  and  oppres- 
sion, and  all  particular  parties  and  interests  what- 
soever.'"^ This  was  their  uniform  language ;  nor 
is  it  easy  satisfactorily  to  reply  to  it.  That  their  claim 
involved  very  serious  liabilities,  does  not  admit 
of  question ;  but  such  liabilities  are  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  all  revolutionary  move- 
ments. To  deny  the  army  the  right  it  claimed, 
would  have  been  to  disfranchise  the  most  zealous 
assertors  of  liberty, — the  most  intrepid  and  success- 
ful defenders  of  the  nation's  freedom.  It  was  com- 
posed of  very  different  materials  from  those  which  are 
ordinarily  ranged  under  the  banner  of  a  military 
chief.  Many  of  them  were  enthusiasts,  both  in  re- 
ligion and  politics,  but  the  mass  of  the  army  were 
sound-minded  and  reflecting  men ;  strongly  im- 
bued with  a  healthful  piety,  and  honestly  bent  on 
working  out  the  salvation  of  their  country.  It  has 
been  too  long  the  fashion  to  condemn  them  in  the 
gross,  as  an  herd  of  reckless  fanatics,  unswayed 
alike  by  the  sympathies  of  humanity  and  the  spirit 
of  religion.  That  such  representations  should  have 
]jeen  current  in  the  degenerate  days  of  the  second 
Charles,  is  no  marvel.  It  was  then  the  mark  of 
loyalty,  and  the  passport  to  royal  favor,  to  vilify 
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the  brave  troops  of  the  commonwealth  ;  but  suffi-  chap. 
cient  time  has  now  elapsed  for  the  public  mind  to 


disabuse  itself,  and  to  distribute  with  an  impartial  charles 
hand  its  censure  and  commendation.  ^• 

Great  injustice  is  done  to  the  army  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  question  pertaining  to  it  is  com- 
monly stated.  It  is  not  necessary  to  decide  between 
an  ambitious  soldiery  and  an  assembly  of  national 
representatives.  Such  a  case  would  preclude  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  and  could  easily  be  settled. 
But  in  the  present  instance  other  principles  must  be 
taken  into  account,  and  here  the  real  difficulty  is 
found.  "  The  question  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  be- 
tween a  constitutional  parliament  and  a  usurping 
army,  but  as  between  the  presbyterian  majority  on 
the  one  side,  the  independent  minority  supported 
by  the  army  on  the  other  ;  in  short,  as  between  two 
great  political  parties,  who  are  to  be  estimated  not 
by  words  or  names,  but  by  their  respective  mea- 
sures and  principles.  It  is  true  that  resort  was  had 
to  lawless  force,  but  the  resort  to  force  is  inevitable 
in  the  process  of  revolution."  '  If  tried  by  this 
principle,  the  conduct  of  the  army  up  to  this  period 
will  need  no  vindication.' 

Cont.  of  Mackintosh's  Hist,  except  some  few,  so  as  men,  could 
vi.  87.  not  contribute  mucli  to  this  work. 
_  •  The  fullest  and  most  authen-  Indeed,  I  may  say  this,  they  were 
tic  account  of  the  ixrmy  is  con-  better  Cliristians  than  souldiers, 
tained  in  Spri^o-e's  "  Anglia  and  wiser  in  faith  than  in  fighting, 
Rediviva."  Sprigge  was  chap-  and  could  bcleeve  a  victory  sooner 
lain  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  than  contrive  it ;  and  yet  I  think 
his  means  of  observation  were  they  were  as  wise  in  the  way  of 
ami)le.  The  following  passage  souldiery  as  the  little  time  and  ex- 
should  be  read  in  connexion  with  perience  they  had  could  make 
Baxter's  account.  them. 

"  The  officers  of  this  army,  as        "  These  officers,  many  of  them 

you  may  read,  are  such  as  knew  with  their  souldiery,  were  much  in 

little  more  of  war  than  oiw  ovvne  prayer  and  reading  Scripture,  an 

unhappy  warres  had  taught  them,  exercise  that  souldiers  till  of  late 
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The  superiority  of  their  views,  to  those  of  the 
presbyterian  majority  in  parliament,  was  strikingly 
CHARLES  evidenced  in  a  paper  entitled,  "  The  heads  of  the 
Proposals  agreed  upon  by  his  Excellency  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  and  his  Council  of  War."*  The 
views  broached  in  this  able  document,  which  was 
submitted  both  to  the  King  and  to  the  parliament, 
were  greatly  in  advance  of  the  public  mind,  in 
their  amplitude,  sagacity,  and  moderation.  They 
were  distinguished  by  a  calm  and  profound  consi- 
deration of  the  nature  of  government,  the  equal 
rights  of  subjects,  and  the  sacredness  of  religious 
worship.  In  some  points  the  "  Proposals  "  of  the 
army  anticipate  the  changes  which  have  been  re- 


Scheme  of 
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have  used  but  little,  and  thus  they 
went  on  and  prospered :  men 
conquer  better  as  they  are  saints 
than  souldiers  :  and  in  the  coun- 
tries where  they  came,  they  left 
something  of  God  as  well  as  of 
CjEsar  behind  them,  something  of 
piety  as  well  as  pay. 

"  They  were  much  in  justice 
upon  offenders,  that  they  might 
be  still  in  some  degree  of  Refor- 
mation in  their  military  state. 
Armies  are  too  great  bodies  to  be 
sound  in  all  parts  at  once. 

"  The  army  was  (what  by  ex- 
ample and  justice)  kept  in  good 
order,  both  respectively  to  its 
self,  and  the  country :  nor  was  it 
their  pay  that  pacified  them  ;  for 
had  they  not  had  more  civility 
than  money,  things  had  not  been 
so  fairly  managed. 

"  They  were  many  of  them 
differing  in  opinion,  yet  not  in 
action,  nor  businesse  ;  they  all 
agreed  to  preserve  the  kingdome  ; 
they  prospered  more  in  their 
uniW,  than  uniformity;  and 
whatever  their  opinions  were,  yet 
they  plundered  none  with  them, 
they  betrayed  none  with  (hem, 
nor    disobeyed  the  state  with 


them,  and  they  were  more  visibly 
pious  and  j)eaceable  in  their 
opinions,  than  many  we  call  more 
orthodox. 

"  They  were  generally  constant 
and  conscientious  in  duties,  and 
by  such  soberness  and  strictness 
conquered  much  upon  the  vanity 
and  looseness  of  the  enemy: 
many  of  those  fought  by  principle 
as  well  as  pay,  and  that  made 
the  work  goe  better  on,  where  it 
was  not  made  so  much  matter  of 
merchandise  as  of  conscience : 
They  were  little  mutinous  or  dis- 
puting commands:  by  which 
peace  the  warre  was  better 
ended. 

There  was  much  amity  and 
unity  among  the  officers,  while 
they  were  in  action,  and  in  the 
field,  and  no  visible  emulations 
and  passions  to  break  tlicir  ranks, 
which  made  the  pubhc  fare 
better."  p.  323. 

t  The  documents  whicli  pro- 
ceeded from  the  army  were  drawn 
up  principally  by  Ireton,  a  law- 
yer by  education,  and  a  man  of 
distinguished  ability,  courage, 
and  virtue.    Whitelocke  257. 
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cently  made  in  the  national  representation  ;  and,  chap. 
throughout  the  whole,  they  evidence  a  scrupulous 


anxiety  to  make  the  forms  of  the  constitution  the  charles 
safeguards  of  public  freedom.  It  was  proposed 
that  parliaments  should  be  biennial ;  that  they 
should  never  sit  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days,  nor  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty ;  that 
the  number  of  representatives  from  different  parts 
of  the  country  should  be  "  proportionable  to  the 
rates  they  bear  in  the  common  charges  and  burdens 
of  the  kingdom  and  that  effectual  provision  be 
made  to  secure  the  freedom  of  elections,  and  the 
certainty  of  due  returns.  Several  other  regula- 
tions, equally  enlightened,  and  tending  to  the  good 
order  and  welfare  of  the  community,  were  pro- 
posed. On  ecclesiastical  subjects  the  same  modera- 
tion, sound  sense,  and  good  feeling  are  evinced. 
All  coercive  power  was  to  be  taken  from  ecclesias- 
tical officers  ;  and  all  laws  to  be  repealed  "  where- 
by the  civil  magistracy  hath  been,  or  is  bound,  upon 
any  ecclesiastical  censure,  to  proceed,  ex  officio, 
unto  any  civil  penalties  against  any  persons  so  cen- 
sured." Neither  the  book  of  common  prayer,  nor 
the  Covenant,  was  to  be  enforced ;  and  the  king, 
queen,  and  royal  issue  were  to  be  restored,  "  with- 
out diminution  to  their  personal  rights,  or  further 
limitation  to  the  exercise  of  the  regal  power,"  than 
was  expressly  declared  in  the  particulars  set  down." 

"  Pari.  Hist.  iii.  738—745.  Mr.  accomplished  all  for  which  tlicj' 

Godwin    (Hist,  of  Common,  ii.  had  struggled.     Their  sincerity 

877)  treats  the  "proposals  "  of  the  does  not  appear  to  have  been 

army  as  a  masterpiece  of  decep-  doubted    at   the  time.      "  The 

tion,  but  for  this  I  see  no  reason.  army's  mind/'  says  Baillie,  Aug. 

They  were  in  perfect  harmony  20,  "  much  of  it  may  be  seen  in 

with  their  previous  professions ;  their  propositions.       They  are 

and  would^  if  acceded  to,  have  clear  enough  for  a  full  liberty  of 
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CHAP.   Such  a  scheme  could  not  fail  to  have  commended 

XIV 

.'    itself  to  all  parties,  if  reason  had  been  permitted  to 


CHARLES  regulate  their  proceedings.  But  the  infatuated 
King  still  relied  on  the  disputes  of  his  enemies  ; 
and  the  presbyterians  were  unwilling  to  surrender 
the  power  of  the  keys. 

King's  nego-     While  tlicsc  altcrcatioHS  were  proceedino^  between 

ciations  with  ^  ••■ 

the  Army,  tlic  parliament  and  army,  the  latter  was  engaged 
in  negociations  with  the  King,  which  afforded  the 
prospect  of  his  restoration  to  the  throne,  on  much 
more  advantageous  terms  than  the  presbyterians 
had  proposed.  From  the  time  of  his  being  taken 
under  the  charge  of  the  army,  Charles  was  treated 
with  great  respect.  He  was  allowed  the  use  of  the 
liturgy,  and  the  service  of  some  of  his  chaplains  ; 
free  access  was  granted  to  his  friends ;  and  Sir 
John  Berkeley,  and  Mr.  Ashburnham,  the  agents 
of  the  Queen,  were  permitted  to  reside  constantly 
with  him.""  Cromwell,  and  his  son-in-law  Ireton, 
were  the  parties  principally  engaged  in  conducting 
the  negociations  of  the  army.  Their  own  interests 
coincided  with  those  of  the  monarch  ;  and  their 
propositions  were  consequently  more  moderate  than 
Charles  was  entitled  to  expect.  The  future  protec- 
tor was  well  aware  of  the  implacable  hatred  borne 
to  himself  by  the  presbyterians,  and  of  their  solici- 

conscience,  a  destroying  of  our  Speaking  of  the  "  proposals,"  he 
covenant,  a  setting  up  of  bishops,  says,  "  In  these  they  set  down  a 
of  inthralUng  the  King  so  far  as  new  platform  of  government,  an 
in  my  judgment  he  and  they  will  Utopia  of  their  own,  take  upon 
not  agree,  albeit  many  think  they  them  to  alter  all,  give  rules  to  all, 
are  agreed  already.  Letters  ii.  cajole  the  king,  class  him  with 
257 — 259.  Hollis  is,  of  course,  the  people,  cheat  both,  never  in- 
furious  in  his  denunciations  ;  but  tending  good  to  either.''  Masere's 
the  reckless  statements,  and  fierce  Tracts  i.  291. 
invectives  of  a  passionate  man,  *  Clarendon  v.  470.  Hutchin- 
arc   of   little    historical    value.  son's  Memoirs  ii.  111. 
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tude  to  disband  the  army  which  constituted  his  chap. 
strength.    He  was  therefore  concerned  to  bring  his 


treaty  with  the  King  to  a  successful  issue,  as  charles 
he  would  thereby  at  once  secure  his  personal  safety, 
counteract  the  intolerant  policy  of  the  presby- 
terians,  and  provide  for  the  peaceable  settlement  of 
public  affairs.  The  scheme  of  the  army  was  con- 
tained in  their  celebrated  ''proposals;"  and  nothing 
short  of  infatuation  could  have  prompted  the  King 
to  reject  it.  The  soldiers  were  as  yet  monarchical. 
Their  propositions  tended  indeed  greatly  to  limit  the 
prerogative,  but  sacredly  preserved  the  general 
theory  of  the  constitution.  The  change  which 
speedily  took  place  in  their  sentiments  is  satisfacto- 
rily accounted  for  by  the  course  of  events.^ 


y  The  propositions  of  the  army 
were  privately  submitted  to  the 
King  before  being  pubhcly  pre- 
sented, and  his  conduct  evinced 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  his  being 
induced  to  take  a  calm  and  rea- 
sonable view  of  his  circumstances. 
"  His  Majesty,"  says  Sir  John 
Berkeley,  "  was  much  displeased 
with  them  in  general,  saj'ing, 
that  if  they  had  a  mind  to  close 
with  him,  they  would  never  im- 
pose so  hard  terms  upon  him.  I 
replied,  that  if  they  had  demanded 
less  than  they  had  done,  I  should 
have  suspected  them  more  than  I 
now  did,  of  intending  not  really 
to  serve  his  Majesty,  but  only  to 
abuse  him,  since  it  was  not  likely 
that  men,  who  had,  through  so 
great  dangers  and  difficulties, 
acquired  so  great  advantages, 
should  ever  sit  down  with  less 
than  was  contained  in  the  pro- 
posals ;  and,  on  the  other  side, 
never  was  a  crown  (that  had  been 
so  near  lost)  so  cheaply  recovered 
as  his  Majesty's  would  be,  if  they 
agreed  upon  such  terms.  His 
Majesty  was  of  another  advice, 


and  returned,  that  they  could  not 
subsist  without  him,  and  therefore 
he  did  not  doubt  but  that  he 
should  see  them  very  shortly  be 
glad  to  condescend  farther,  and 
then  objected  to  three  particular 
points  of  the  proposals.  The  first 
was,  the  exception  of  seven  not 
named  from  jiardon.  The  second, 
the  excluding  his  party  from  being 
eligible  in  the  next  ensuing  Par- 
liament. And  the  third,  that 
though  there  was  nothing  against 
the  Church-government  estab- 
lished, yet  there  was  nothing  done 
to  assert  it.  To  these,  I  replied, 
tliat  after  his  Majesty  and  the 
army  were  accorded,  it  would  be 
no  impossible  work  to  make  them 
remit  in  the  first  point  ;  and  if  he 
could  not,  when  his  jNIajesty  was 
reinstated  in  his  throne,  he  might 
easily  supply  seven  persons  beyond 
the  seas  in  such  sort  as  to  make  their 
banishment  supportable  to  them. 
To  the  second,  that  the  next 
Parliament  would  be  necessitated 
to  lay  great  burdens  upon  the 
kingdom  ;  and  it  would  be  a  hap- 
piness to  the  King's  party  to  have 
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CHAP.      Charles,  instead  of  closing  with  their  proposals, 

 L_  intrigued  with  the  English  presbyterians,  and  the 

CHARLES  Scotch  commissioncrs.    Both  these  parties  dreaded 
his  coming  to  an  understanding  with  the  army,  and 
Intrigues    thc  Kiup;  was  madly  bent  on  playins:  them  off 

with  thepres-  ^  1      J  o 

byterians.  against  cach  other.  Unsatisfied  with  the  sufferings 
already  inflicted  on  his  country,  he  preferred  to 
free  his  way  to  the  throne  by  the  swords  of  apostate 
patriots,  than  to  concede  one  particle  of  his  pre- 
rogative. His  past  reverses  had  failed  to  improve 
his  policy,  or  to  elevate  his  character.  On  the 
throne,  and  as  a  prisoner,  he  was  the  same  infatuated 
and  unreflecting  tyrant.  Even  the  moderation  of 
his  conquerors  was  abused,  until  patience  itself  be- 
came exhausted,  and  self-preservation  enforced  on 
them  an  opposite  policy.  Among  other  persons 
who  visited  the  King  at  Hampton  Court  was  Lord 
Capel,  to  whom  we  are  informed  by  Clarendon  "  his 
majesty  imparted  all  his  hopes  and  all  his  fears  ; 
and  what  great  overtures  the  Scots  had  made  to 
him  ;  and  '  that  he  did  really  believe  that  it  could 
not  be  long  before  there  would  be  a  war  between 
the  two  nations  ;  in  which  the  Scots  promised  them- 
selves an  universal  concurrence  from  all  the  presby- 
terians in  England  ;  and  that,  in  such  a  conjunc- 
ture, he  washed  that  his  own  party  would  put 
themselves  in  arms,  without  which  he  could  not 
expect  great  benefit  by  the  success  of  the  other," 
and  therefore  desired  Capel  to  watch  such  a  con- 

no  voice  in  them.    To  the  third,  to  speak  against  it.    His  Majesty 

that  the  law  was  security  enough  broke  from  us  with  this  expres- 

for  the  Church,  and  it  was  happy  sion,  '  Well !  I  shall  see  them  glad 

that  men,  who  had  fought  against  ere  long  to  accept  more  equal 

the  Church,  should  be  reduced  terms.' "  Masere's  Tracts  ii.  8G6. 
(when  they  were  superiors)  not 
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juncture,  and  draw  his  friends  together.'""    It  was  chap. 
a  hazardous  game  which  the  King  thus  played,  and  ' 
he  paid  dearly  for  it.    His  intrigues  were  dis- charles 
covered,  and  Cromwell  and  his  associates  took  other  ^* 
measures  for  their  own  preservation. 

Encouraged  by  the  promises  received  from  other  Proposals 
quarters,  Charles  entertained  the  proposals  of  the  rejected, 
army  "  with  very  tart  and  bitter  discourses." 
"  You  cannot  be  without  me,"  said  the  deluded 
monarch,  "  you  will  fall  to  ruin  if  I  do  not  sustain 
you."  The  soldiers  present  on  the  occasion  were 
naturally  surprised  at  the  haughtiness  of  his  de- 
meanor, upon  perceiving  which  Sir  John  Berkeley 
whispered  to  him,  "  Sir,  your  Majesty  speaks  as  if 
you  had  some  secret  strength  and  power  that  I  do 
not  know  of  and  since  your  Majesty  has  concealed 
it  from  me,  I  wish  you  had  concealed  it  from  these 
men  too."*  But  Charles  was  incapable  of  pro- 
fiting by  the  suggestions  of  his  adviser.  He 
still  relied  on  the  phantom  of  his  kingship,  with  an 
idolatry  as  besotted  as  that  of  his  father.  "  I  shall 
play  my  game,"  he  said  to  Ireton,  "  as  well  as  I 
can  ;"  to  which  the  latter  not  unnaturally  replied, 
"  If  your  Majesty  have  a  game  to  play,  you  must 
give  us  also  the  liberty  to  play  ours."  The  conduct 
of  both  parties  was  accurately  described  by  Ireton, 
when  reporting  to  Colonel  Hutchinson  his  com- 
munications with  the  King.  "He  gave  us  words," 
said  the  former,  and  we  paid  him  in  his  own  coin, 
when  we  found  he  had  no  real  intention  to  the 

'  Hist,  of  Reb.  v.  476.  ley,  Masere's  Tracts  ii.  868. 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Bcrke- 
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CHAP,  people's  good,  but  to  prevail  by  our  factions,  to  re- 
  gain  by  art  what  he  had  lost  in  fight."^ 


CHARLES  In  the  mean  time  the  army  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  its  officers.  They  resented  the 
contemptuous  rejection  of  their  proposals,  and  be- 

satisfied  with  ,  •      j  nix 

Cromwell  and  gan  to  murmur  agamst  Cromwell   and  Ireton. 

iieton.  r^YiQ  moderatioH  of  these  officers  was  represented  as 
treachery  to  the  public  cause ;  and  a  scheme  was 
entertained  for  seizing  the  king's  person.*"  His  own 
obstinacy  and  invincible  love  of  intrigue  completed 
.  his  ruin,  and  compelled  the  lieutenant-general  and 
his  son-in-law  to  abandon  their  negociations,  in 
order  to  save  themselves.  While  any  hope  remained 
of  bending  the  resolution  of  the  monarch,  they  per- 
sisted in  their  effi^rts  ;  but  when  this  was  destroyed, 
they  gave  way  to  the  impetuosity  of  their  associates. 
"Cromwell  himself,"  says  Clarendon,  ''expostulated 
with  Mr.  Ashburnham,  and  complained,  "  that  the 
King  could  not  be  trusted  ;  and  that  he  had  no  affec- 
tion or  confidence  in  the  army,  but  was  jealous  of 
them,  and  of  all  the  officers,  that  he  had  intrigues  in 
the  parliament,  and  treaties  with  the  presbyterians  of 
the  city,  to  raise  new  troubles  ;  that  he  had  a  treaty 
concluded  with  the  Scottish  commissioners  to  en- 
gage the  nation  again  in  blood  ;  and  therefore  he 

^  Hutchinson's  Memoirs  i'.  111.  been   no  foundation.  Berkeley 

Ludlow  i.  198.  states  expresslj',  that  the  king's 

c  Cromwell  was  accused  by  his  mistrust     of    the     army  was 

enemies,  of  seeking  liis  own  ag-  "grounded  chiefly  upon  the  offi- 

grandizcment  in  his  negociations  ccrs'  backwardness  to  treat  of  re- 

with  the  King.    Several  reports  ceiving  any  favor  or  advantage 

were  afloat  respecting  the  honors  from   his   Majesty."  Masere's 

for  which  he  had  bargained ;  and  Tracts  ii.  861.    This  account  is 

the  prcsbyterian  leaders,  and  the  explicitly  confirmed  by  Ludlow, 

most  violent  of  the  Agitators,  gave  who  was  no  friend  to  Cromwell, 

tlicm  credit.    For  tliese  reports.  Memoirs  i.  197. 
however,  there  apjiears  to  have 
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would  not  be  answerable  if  any  thing  fell  out  amiss,  chap. 
and  contrary  to  expectation.""^    It  was  no  marvel 


XIV. 


that  affairs  should  take  the  turn  they  did.  Crom-  charlej 
well  himself  was  in  a  dangerous  position.  From 
having  been  the  head  of  the  Movement  party,  he 
was  now  the  advocate  of  moderate  and  conciliatory 
measures  ;  and  was  subjected  in  consequence  to  the 
misrepresentations  of  enemies,  and  the  suspicions  of 
his  friends.  His  entire  reliance  was  on  the  army, 
whose  fidelity  was  seriously  endangered  by  the 
misconstructions  to  which  his  conduct  was  exposed. 
The  leading  members  of  the  Council  of  Agitators  did 
not  hesitate  to  avow  their  mistrust  of  his  designs, 
and  threats  of  no  insignificant  meaning  were  occa- 
sionally uttered.  To  persist  in  exposing  himself  to 
the  dangers  of  such  a  position,  when  the  obstinacy 
and  faithlessness  of  Charles  were  clearly  ascer- 
tained,  would  have  been  to  evidence  an  infatuation 
equal  to  that  of  the  King." 

^  Hist,  of  Reb.  v.  485.    The  referring  to  these  negociations, 

ro3^alist  writers  usually  attribute  "  To  speak  the  truth  of  all,  Crom- 

Cromwell's  negociations  with  the  well  was  at  that  time  so  uncor- 

King  to  a  deep  and  subtle  policy ;  ruptibly  faithful  to  his  trust,  and 

and  their  representation  has  been  to  the  people's  interest,  that  he 

copied  by  authors  of  a  more  could  not  be  drawn  in  to  practise 

liberal  complexion.    Their  gene-  even  liis  own  usual  and  ordinary 

ral  view  of  the  Protector's  cha-  dissimulations  on  this  occasion, 

racter,  has  in  this  case,  as  in  many  His  son-in-law,  Ireton,  that  was 

others,  been  permitted  unduly  to  as  faithful  as  he,  was  not  so  fully 

regulate  theirinterpretation  of  par-  of  the  opinion  (till  he  had  tried  it 

ticular  actions.    The  facts  of  the  and  found  to  the  contrary)  but 

case  have  in  consequence  been  laid  that  the  King  might  have  been 

out  of  account;  and  their  judg-  managed  to  comply  with  the  pub- 

ment  has  been  determined  by  a  lie  good  of  his  people,  after  he 

persuasion  of  what  was  befitting  could  no  longer  uphold  his  own 

the  supposed  character  of  the  violent  will."  Memoirs  ii.  111. 
agent.    The  inequity  of  such  a        e  A  remarkable  conversation 

rule  is  too  palpable  to  require  between  Lord  Orrery  and  Crom- 

being  pointed  out.    Mrs.  Hut-  well  is  reported  by  Carte^  in  his 

chinson  was  a  close  observer  of  Memoirs  of  the  former.  After 

her  times,  and  by  no  means  favor-  stating  his  reasons  for  desiring  an 

able  to  Cromwell ;  yet  she  says,  arrangement  with  the  King,  Crom- 

VOL.   II.  2  C 
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CHAP.      His  residence  with  the  army  now  became  irk- 

XIV 

 some  to  the  monarch.    He  had  hoped  to  obtain 

CHARLES  from  its  officers  more  favorable  terms  than  they 
^*      proffered,  and  being  disappointed  he  turned  to  the 
The  King    presbyterians.    A  resolution  was   also  taken  to 

escapes  from  . 

Hampton  escapc,  if  possible,  from  their  custody  ;  which  was 
effected  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  November, 
in  company  with  Berkeley,  Ashburnham,  and  Legg. 


well   is  represented  as  saying, 
"While  we  were  busied  with 
these  thoughts,  there  came  a  letter 
from  one  of  our  spies,  who  was  of 
the  King's  bed-chamber,  which 
acquainted  us  that  on  that  da}^ 
our  doom  was  decreed ;  that  he 
could  not  possibly  tell  what  it 
was,  but  we  might  find  it  out,  if 
we  could  intercept  a  letter  from 
the  King  to  the  Queen_,  wherein 
he  declared  what  he  would  do. 
The  letter,  he  said,  was  sewed  up 
in  the  skirt  of  a  saddle,  and  the 
bearer  of  it  would  come  with  the 
saddle  on  his  head,  about  ten 
o'clock  that  nioht,  to  the  Blue 
Boar  Inn,  in  Holborn ;  for  there 
he  was  to  take  horse  and  go  to 
Dover  with  it.    This  messenger 
knew  nothing  of  the  letter  in  the 
saddle,  but  some  persons  in  Dover 
did.    We  were  at  Windsor  when 
we  received  the  letter,  and  imme- 
diately upon  the  receipt  of  it, 
Ireton  and  I  resolved  to  take  one 
trusty  fellow  with  us,  and  with 
troopers'  habits  to  go  to  the  inn 
in  Holborn ;  which  accordingly 
we  did,  and  set  our  man  at  the 
gate  of  the  inn,  where  the  wicket 
only  was  open,  to  let  people  in 
and  out.    Our  man  was  to  give 
us  notice  when  a  person  came 
there  with  a  saddle,  while  we  in 
the  disguise  of  common  troopers, 
called  for  cans  of  beer,  and  con- 
tinued  drinking   till  about  ten 
o'clock  :  the  sentinel  at  the  gate 
then  gave  notice,  that  the  man 
with  the  saddle  was  come  in. 


Upon  this  we  immediately  rose, 
and  as  the  man  was  leading  out 
his  horse  saddled,  came  up  to  him 
with  drawn  swords,  and  told  him 
we  were  there  to  search  all  that 
went  in  and  out  there,  but  as  he 
looked  like  an  honest  man  we 
would  only  search  his  saddle, 
and  so  dismiss  him.  Upon  that 
we  ungirt  the  saddle,  and  carried 
it  into  the  stall  were  we  had  been 
drinking,  and  left  the  horseman 
with  our  sentinel ;  then  ripping 
up  one  of  the  skirts  of  the  saddle 
we  there  found  the  letter  of  which 
we  had  been  informed  ;  and  hav- 
ing got  it  into  our  hands,  we  de- 
livered the  saddle  again  to  the 
man,  telling  him  he  was  an  honest 
man,  and  bidding  him  go  about 
his  business.  The  man,  not  know- 
ing what  had  been  done,  went 
away  to  Dover.  As  soon  as  we 
had  the  letter  we  opened  it;  in 
which  we  found  the  King  had 
acquainted  the  Queen,  that  he 
was  now  courted ,  by  both  fac- 
tions, the  Scotch  Presbyterians 
and  the  army,  and  which  bid 
fairest  for  him  should  have  him ; 
but  he  thought  he  should  close 
with  the  Scotch  sooner  than  the 
other,  &c.  Upon  this,  added 
Cromwell,  we  took  horse  and 
went  to  Windsor ;  and,  finding 
we  were  not  likely  to  have  any 
tolerable  terms  from  the  King,  we 
inmiediately  from  that  time  re- 
tsolved  his  ruin."  Carte's  Or- 
mond  ii.  12.    Hallam  ii.  288. 
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After  some  hesitation,  he  determined  to  proceed  chap. 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  . 
temporary  protection  from  Colonel  Hammond,  then  Charles 
governor  of  Carisbroke  Castle.    This  ill-judged 
attempt  only  served  to  hasten  the  monarch's  fate. 
Hammond  remained  faithful  to  the  Parliament, 
and  scrupulously  observed  the  orders  he  received  to 
treat  the  King  with  respect,  but  to  guard  him  with 
the  utmost  diligence.^ 

^  May's  Second  Civil  War,    Masere's  Tracts  i.  lOG. 
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CHARLES 
1. 


CHAP  During  the  negociations  which  followed  the  ter- 
mination  of  the  war,  parliament  was  not  inattentive 
to  the  ecclesiastical  condition  and  wants  of  the  na- 
tion. One  of  its  earliest  measures,  was  the  appoint- 
visitationof  mcnt  of  a  commission  to  visit  and  reform  the 
unfvllity.  Oxford  University.  The  condition  of  this  learned 
body  was  extremely  deplorable,  and  called  for 
the  adoption  of  prompt  and  decided  measures. 
Some  of  the  colleges  and  halls  had  fallen  into  ruins, 
the  number  of  students  was  greatly  reduced,  and 
the  spirit  of  civil  strife  had  extinguished  the  love  of 
letters.  The  university  had  steadily  adhered  to  the 
interests  of  the  King,  and  continued  up  to  the  time 
of  the  city  being  surrendered  to  the  Parliament,  to 
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retain  the  liturgy  in  its  public  services.  Its  mem-  chap 
bers  were  known  to  be  amongst  the  most  zealous  L 


and  inflexible  opponents  of  the  popular  party,  and  Charles 
it  was  therefore  deemed  advisable  to  institute  a  rigid 
scrutiny,  with  a  view  to  compel  their  obedience, 
or  to  compass  their  ejectment.  As  a  preparatory  ^^^pt-g^*^- 
step,  seven  divines,  among  whom  was  Reynolds, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich,  were  deputed  to  visit 
Oxford,  with  power  to  occupy  any  of  the  pulpits  of 
the  University.  Their  commission  was,  to  set  forth 
the  grounds  of  the  Parliament's  procedure,  to  ex- 
plain and  inculcate  the  covenant,  and  to  endeavour 
)y  friendly  persuasions  to  secure  the  obedience  of 
ohe  masters  and  fellows.  Their  exertions  were  not 
vholly  unavailing  with  the  town's-people,  though 
chey  utterly  failed  to  conciliate  the  University.  An 
ordinance  was  consequently  passed,  early  in  May 
1647,  appointing  several  gentlemen  and  divines  to 
visit  this  learned  body,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  disaffection  of  its  members  to  the  present 
government.  They,  or  any  five  of  them,  were  em- 
powered to  exercise  the  authority  which  had  per- 
tained to  previous  visitors,  and  were  specially  di- 
rected to  inquire  concerning  those  who  refused  the 
covenant,  and  the  oath  of  obedience  to  parliament. 
The  course  pursued  by  the  heads  of  colleges  was 
such  as  their  known  sentiments  must  have  led  the 
visitors  to  expect.  They  resolved  in  convocation 
not  to  submit  to  the  parliamentary  commissioners, 
and  drew  up  a  paper  which  tliey  ordered  to  be 
printed,  entitled  "  Reasons  of  the  present  judgment 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  concerning  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  the  negative  oath,  and  the 
ordinances  concerning  discipline  and  worship,  ap- 
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CHAP,  piwed,  by  general  consent,  in  a  full  convocation,  June 
1, 1647."^  Some  of  their  reasons  were  unanswerable. 


XV. 


CHARLES  but  they  applied  with  equal  force  to  the  proceedings 
^*  of  the  prelatists  as  to  those  of  the  parliament.  The 
protest  entered  against  the  coercive  measures  of  the 
latter,  was  singularly  inconsistent  with  the  uniform 
policy  of  the  former.  But  the  men  who  could  scoff 
at  the  plea  of  conscience  when  urged  b}-  the  suffer- 
ing puritan,  availed  themselves  of  it  in  the  day  of 
their  own  humiliation.''  A  long  series  of  alterca- 
tions now  ensued,  in  which  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment was  treated  with  contempt,  and  its  represen- 
tatives were  subjected  to  open  insult.  "  The  Uni- 
versity," says  Walker,  "  held  out  a  siege  of  more 
than  a  year  and  half  after  the  town  was  surrendered ; 


*  Clarendon  exults  in  the  intre- 
pidity of  the  Oxford  men  on  this 
occasion.  "  To  their  eternal  re- 
nown," he  says,  "  being-  at  the 
same  time  under  a  strict  and 
strong-  o-arrison,  put  over  them  by 
the  Parliament ;  the  King  in  pri- 
son ;  and  all  their  hopes  despe- 
rate ;  they  passed  a  pubhc  act 
and  declaration  agtiinst  the  cove- 
nant, with  such  invincible  argu- 
ments of  the  illegality,  wicked- 
ness, and  peijury  entertained  in 
it,  that  no  man  of  the  contrary 
opinion,  nor  the  assembly  of 
divines,  ever  ventured  to  make 
any  answer  to  it ;  nor  is  it  indeed 
to  be  answered,  but  must  remain 
to  the  world's  end,  as  a  monu- 
ment of  the  learning-,  courag-e, 
and  loyalty  of  that  excellent 
place,  against  the  highest  malice 
and  tyranny  that  was  ever  exer- 
cised in  or  over  any  nation." 
Hist,  of  Reb.  v.  481.  "  This  lan- 
guage was  not  unnatural  from  the 
eulogist  of  Charles  and  his  party, 
but  it  is  due  to  historical  fidelity 
to  state,  that  there  was  no  such 
heroism  in  the  conduct  of  the 


Oxford  divines  as  Clarendon  al- 
leges. The  influence  of  the  par- 
liament was  rapidly  declining  be- 
fore that  of  the  army,  and  its 
commissioners  might  therefore  be 
resisted  without  the  alternative  of 
mart^-rdom  being  chosen.  The 
soldiers  within  sight  of  the  uni- 
versity openly  resisted  the  visitors, 
and  the  King's  person  was  seized 
by  a  detachment  from  the  anny 
within  two  days  of  the  Oxford 
"  Reasons  "  being  drawn  up.  It 
is  only  to  suppose  that  the 
heads  of  colleges  participated  in 
the  hopes  of  the  Monarch,  and 
their  conduct  will  appear  much 
less  marvellous  than  Clarendon 
represents. 

*»  When  the  enthusiasm  of  loyal- 
ty was  at  its  height,  subsequent 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts, 
the  Commons  ordered  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  be  given  to  the  Vice 
Chancellor,  and  other  members  of 
the  University,  for  ''their  re- 
markable loyalty,"  and  "  for  the 
illustrious  performance  they  prin- 
ted "  on  this  occasion. 
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for  the  Convocation  House  proved  a  citadel,  and  chap. 
each  single  College  a  fort."    The  moderation  of  . 
Parliament  was  unexampled;  but,  provoked  at  length  Charles 
by  the  resistance  of  the  gownsmen,  they  appointed  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  Chancellor  in  January,  1648,  with 
full  powers  to  subdue  the  refractory  members  of  the 
University.     He  proceeded   to   Oxford   on  the 
eleventh  of  April,  and  speedily  executed  the  com- 
mands of  his  employers. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  heads  of  colleges  Expukion  of 
and  fellows  were  ejected,  and  presbyterian  divines 
were  installed  in  their  place.    Some  of  the  episco- 
pal clergy  were  men  of  learning,  and  of  estimable 
character,  and  the  sufferings  consequent  on  their 
expulsion  were  deeply  to  be  deplored.    But  the 
majority  of  those  whom  the  commissioners  drove 
from  the  University,  were  distinguished  only  by 
their  reckless  loyalty,  and  a  contumelious  resistance 
of  the  will  of  parliament.    To  have  permitted  such 
to  retain  stations  of  authority  and  influence,  would 
have  been  to  arm  their  enemies  against  themselves, 
and  to  have  perpetuated  in  the  rising  generation 
ihe  same  spirit  and  principles  as  actuated  the  men 
of  their  day.    The  Parliament  was  perfectly  right 
in  demanding  from  the  University  submission  to  its 
authority  ;  but  was  wrong  in  making  a  religious 
creed  the  test  of  obedience,  and  the  badge  of  pat- 
riotism.   Having  established  its  own  supremacy, 
it  was  entitled   to  require  submission  from  all 
corporate  bodies,  and  to  eject  from  places  of  ho- 
nor and  emolument  those  who  refused  it.  So 
far  its  proceedings  coincided  with  the  obvious 
necessities   of  the  case,  and  required  no  apo- 
logy ;   but  when  the  covenant  was  enforced  as 
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CHAP,   the  pledge  of  civil  obedience,  a  course  was  adopted 

which,  however  analogous  to  that  of  the  bishops, 

CHARLES  admits  of  no  extenuation  or  defence.    The  rio^hts 
I  •  • 

of  conscience  were  invaded  by  the  exercise  of  an 

authority  unsanctioned  by  the  Christian  system. 
Influence  Twelve  heads  of  colleges,  and  seven  professors, 
Unirersity.  besides  a  large  number  of  fellows  and  scholars, 
were  expelled,  and  their  offices  bestowed  on  mem- 
bers of  the  presbyterian  party.  A  gTeat  change 
was  thus  wrought  in  the  University,  respecting 
which  very  different  representations  have  been 
handed  down.  The  royalist  writers  observe  no 
moderation  in  their  account  of  the  new  professors. 
Walker  represents  them  "  as  ignorant  enthusiasts 
and  schismatics  ;  an  illiterate  rabble,  swept  up  from 
the  plough  tail,  from  shops,  and  grammar  schools, 
and  the  dregs  of  the  neighbour  University and 
Wood  with  equal  veracity  and  candor  affirms,  that 
there  "  flocked  to  the  University  several  poor  scho- 
lars, whom  some  called  the  scum  of  Cambridge, 
many  poor  school-masters,  pedagogues  from  belfries, 
curates,  and  sometimes  vicars,  as  also  parliamentary 
soldiers,  to  gain  preferment.'"     The  names  and 


*^  Suff.  of  the  Clergy,  Part  I. 
p.  140.  Athenje  Oxoniensis  ii. 
743.  "  Thej'  were  conimonlj 
called  Seekers,"  says  the  latter  of 
these  •writers,  "  were  great  fre- 
quenters of  the  sermons  at  St. 
Iklary's  preached  by  the  six 
ministers  appointed  by  par- 
liament, and  other  presbjlerian 
ministers  that  preached  in  other 
churches  in  Oxon;  and  some- 
times frequenters  of  the  conven- 
ticles of  Independents  and  Ana- 
baptists. The  gcnerahty  of  them 
had  mortified  countenances,  pul- 
ing voices,  and  eyes  commonly, 


when  in  discourse,  lifted  up,  witl 
hands  laying  on  their  breasts 
They  mostly  had  short  hair,  which 
at  this  time  was  commonly  called 
the  committee  cut,  and  went  in 
quirpo,  in  a  shabbed  condition, 
and  looked  rather  like  appren- 
tices, or  antiquated  school-bo^s, 
than  academians  or  ministers; 
and  therefore  few  or  none,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  old  stiimp,  or 
royal  party,  would  come  near  to 
or  sort  themselves  with  them,  but 
rather  endeavour  to  put  scorn 
upon  them,  and  make  them  ridi- 
culous." 
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acknowledged  eminence  of  many  of  the  heads  and  chap. 
professors  under  the  new  system,  sufficiently  dis-  ' 
prove  these  wholesale  slanders.  But  it  is  unneces-  charles 
sary  to  enter  into  an  investigation  of  the  qualifications  ^* 
of  individuals,  as  the  curiously-reasoned  statement 
of  Clarendon,  reluctantly  ceded  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  of  the  case,  establishes  beyond  doubt 
their  general  competence,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
system  they  maintained.  "  It  might  reasonably  be 
concluded,"  he  says,  "  that  this  wild  and  barbarous 
depopulation  would  even  extirpate  all  that  learn- 
ing, religion,  and  loyalty,  which  had  so  eminently 
flourished  there ;  and  that  the  succeeding  ill  hus- 
bandry, and  unskilful  cultivation,  would  have  made 
it  fruitful  only  in  ignorance,  profanation,  atheism, 
and  rebellion  ;  but,  by  God's  wonderful  blessing, 
the  goodness  and  richness  of  that  soil  could  not  be 
made  barren  by  all  that  stupidity  and  negligence. 
It  choked  the  weeds,  and  would  not  suffer  the  poi- 
sonous seeds,  which  were  sown  with  industry 
enough,  to  spring  up ;  but  after  several  tyrannical 
governments,  mutually  succeeding  each  other,  and 
with  the  same  malice  and  perverseness  endeavour- 
ing to  extinguish  all  good  literature  and  allegiance, 
it  yielded  a  harvest  of  extraordinary  good  and 
sound  knowledge  in  all  parts  of  learning ;  and 
many  who  were  wickedly  introduced  applied  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  good  learning,  and  the  practice 
of  virtue ;  and  had  inclination  to  that  duty  and 
obedience  they  had  never  been  taught;  so  that 
when  it  pleased  God  to  bring  King  Charles  the 
Second  back  to  his  throne,  he  found  that  university 
(not  to  undervalue  the  other,  which  had  nobly  like- 
wise rejected  the  ill  infusions  which  had  been  in- 
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diistriously  poured  into  it)  abounding  in  excellent 

 learning,  and  devoted  to  duty  and  obedience,  little 

CHARLES  inferior  to  what  it  was  before  its  desolation,  which 
was  a  lively  instance  of  God's  mercy,  and  purpose 
for  ever  so  to  provide  for  his  church,  that  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  never  prevail  against  it ;  which  were 
never  opened  wider,  nor  with  more  malice,  than  at 
that  time."^ 

Son  on      A  great  scarcity  of  ministers  was  now  experienced 
^l^ching.^^  throughout  the  country.  Many  of  the  royalist  clergy 
having  been  thrown  out  of  their  livings,  complaints 
of  spiritual  destitution  were  frequently  made  to 
parliament,  and  various  measures  were  proposed 
with  a  view  of  supplying  the  deficiency.  The 
presb3^terians  were  as  disinclined  as  their  predeces- 
sors to  sanction  any  irregular  introduction  to  the 
ministr}',  and  were  peculiarly  averse  from  the  par- 
tial and  temporary  employment  of  lay  preachers. 
The  views  of  the  Independents,  however,  were  more 
liberal ;  and  a  petition,  signed  by  many  citizens  of 
Oct.  6th.     London,  was  consec^uently  presented  to  both  houses, 
complaining  of  the  existing  deficiency,  and  afiirm- 
ing  that  there  were    many  men  of  competent  gifts 
and  abilities,  of  good  life  and  honest  conversation," 
who  were  willing  to  engage  themselves  in  the  minis- 
try, and  to  submit  to  competent  examination,  though 
thev  entertained  scruples  respecting  ordination.  The 
petitioners  therefore  prayed,  that  those  who  might  be 
"  approved  of  as  men  meet  to  dispense  the  mysteries 
of  the  gospel,"  might  be  encouraged  to  preach  in 
any  place  throughout  England  and  Wales.  The 
two  houses  received  the  petition  respectfully,  and 

Hist  of  Reb.  V.  481— 4r,3.    Walker,  Part  I.  122—134.  Collier 
ii.  810—853.    Neal  iii.  800—400. 
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referred  it  to  a  committee,  but  no  measure  appears  :^  chap. 
to  have  resulted  from  it.    The  unsettled  state  of 
affairs  prevented  Parliament  from  consolidating  any  charle^ 
ecclesiastical  system  ;  and  the  events  which  shortly 
transpired,  and  threatened  the  existence  of  the  legis- 
lature, necessarily  engrossed  its  attention.^ 

Nesfociations  were  now  once  more  opened  with  Negodations 

^  •  1     n     1  withtheKing 

the  Kino:.    He  had  hitherto  reiected  all  the  propo-  mtheisie.of 
sitions  of  parliament ;  but  it  was  hoped  that  the  ig47. 
injury  done  to  his  cause,  by  his  flight  and  consequent 
imprisonment  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  might  render 
him  more  compliant.    The  Scotch  commissioners, 
deeply  engaged  in  intrigues  with  the  Monarch, 
urged  that  he  should  be  admitted  to  a  personal 
treaty  ;  and  a  letter  was  received  from  the  King  Nov.  isth. 
himself,  preferring  the  same  request.    There  were 
obvious   reasons,  however,  why   the  Parliament 
should  refuse  to  admit  him  to  London,  prior  to  his 
having  conceded  their  demands;  and  it  was  there-  Nov.2Gth. 
fore  resolved,  after  a  long  debate,  that  his  assent  to 
the  four  following  propositions  should  be  obtained, 
as  the  basis  of  a  personal  treaty. 

1 .  "  That  a  bill  be  passed  into  an  act  by  his 
Majesty,  for  settling  of  the  militia  of  the  kingdom. 

2.  "  That  a  bill  be  passed,  for  his  Majesty's  call- 
ing in  of  all  declarations,  oaths,  and  proclamations 
against  the  Parliament,  and  those  who  have  ad- 
hered to  them. 

3.  "  That  those  lords  who  were  made  after  the 
great  seal  was  carried  to  Oxford,  may  be  made  in- 
capable of  sitting  in  the  house  of  peers. 

4.  "  That  power  be  given  to  the  two  houses  of 
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CHAP,  parliament  to  adjourn,  as  the  two  last  houses  of 
parliament  shall  think  fit."^ 


CHARLES  These  propositions  were  submitted  to  the  King, 
^'  by  the  commissioners  of  parliament,  on  the  24tli  of 
December,  and  were  absolutely  refused.  "  His 
Majesty  is  very  much  at  ease  within  himself,"  said 
the  deluded  and  intriguing  Monarch,  in  his  answer 
to  parliament,  "for  having  fulfilled  the  offices  both  of 
a  Christian  and  of  a  King ;  and  will  patiently  aw^ait 
the  good  pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  to  incline  the 
hearts  of  his  two  houses  to  consider  their  King,  and 
to  compassionate  their  fellow-subjects*  miseries."^ 
His  secret  Charles  yet  hoped  to  profit  by  the  intestine  divi- 
the  Scotch.  SIOUS  of  his  foes.  Commissioners  from  Scotland 
arrived  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  day  after  those  of 
the  Parliament.  Their  avowed  object  was  to  protest 
against  the  propositions  of  the  latter,  but  their  real 
design  was  to  conclude  the  treaty  which  had  long 
been  on  foot  between  Charles  and  their  nation. 
During  his  residence  at  Hampton  Court,  consi- 
derable progress  had  been  made  in  the  negociation, 
and  now  that  the  King's  hopes  of  assistance  from 
the  army  were  greatly  diminished,  he  yielded  some 
points  which  he  formerly  scrupled.  The  treaty  was 
conducted  with  the  utmost  privacy,  and  was  signed 

f  May's    Second    Civil  War,  the  settling  of  a  future  govcrn- 

Masere's  Tract?,  i.  108.     Pari.  ment  in  the  place  thereof  to  fur- 

Hist.  iii.  823.  Clarendon's  version  ther  time  and  counsels.    In  the 

of  these  propositions  (vol.  v.  oOG)  last  place  he  was  in  effect  to 

furnishes  one  of  the  strongest  in-  sacrifice  all  those  who  had  ser^'cd 

stances  of  falsehood  to  be  found  or  adhered  to  him,  to  the  mercy 

in  the  whole  compass  of  histori-  of  parliament."  Similar  instances 

cal  writings.    By  one  of  them  he  of  gross  mis-  statement  are  of 

says,  "  He  was  totally  to  dissolve  such  frequent  recurrence  in  his 

the  government  of  the  churcli  by  volumes,  as  utterly  to  destroy 

bishops,  and  to  grant  all  the  lauds  their  historical  value, 
belonging  to  the  church  to  such         e  Pari.  Hist.  iii.  821). 
uses  as  they  proposed ;  leaving 
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on  the  26th  of  December.    It  bound  the  Kino;  to  chap. 
confirm  in  a  free  parliament,  the  solemn  league  and  ^ 
covenant ;  and  to  ratify  the  presbyterian  govern-  charles 
ment,  the  directory,  and  the  assembly  of  divines,  ^* 
for  three  years.    His  Majesty  and  his  household 
were  to  be  permitted  the  use  of  the  liturgy  ;  and  a 
consultation  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  with 
twenty  divines  appointed  by  the  King,  and  some 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  was  to  be  held,  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  the  future  and  more  per- 
manent form  of  church  government.    All  heresies 
and  sects  were  to  be  suppressed,  and  one  standard 
of  faith  and  worship  was  to  be  enforced. 

In  return  for  these  concessions,  the  Scotcli 
pledged  themselves  to  endeavour  to  compass  his 
Majesty's  repairing  to  London  for  a  personal  treaty, 
and,  in  case  of  failure,  to  issue  a  declaration 
"  against  the  unjust  proceedings  of  the  two  houses 
of  parliament  towards  his  Majesty  and  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,"  and  to  enforce  this  declaration  by  ad- 
vancing a  powerful  army  into  England.  It  would 
be  ungenerous  to  pass  a  severe  censure  on  the  con- 
cessions made  by  the  fallen  monarch  in  this  treaty. 
His  situation,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  one  of  ex- 
treme perplexity,  and  his  actions  ought  therefore  to 
receive  the  most  charitable  construction.  Claren- 
don attributes  both  the  demands  of  the  com- 
missioners and  the  acquiescence  of  the  King  to 
duplicity.*'  But  this  is  one  of  the  ungenerous 
fictions  with  which  his  work  abounds.    The  latter 

''  Hist,  of  Reb.  v.  529 — 541.  vent  its  coming  to  the  knowledge 

This  writer  represents  the  treaty  of  parliament.  It  was  afterwards 

as  having  been  enclosed  in  lead,  conveyed  safely  to  Scotland.  lb. 

and  buried  in  a  garden  in  the  p.  530. 
Isle  of  Wight,  in  order  to  pre- 
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CHAP,  undoubtedly  acted  in  conformity  with  his  general 
character,  but  the  former  were  too  zealously  devoted 


XV. 


CHARLES  to  the  covenant  and  uniformity  to  act  the  base  part 
^'  assigned  them.  One  thing,  however,  is  evident 
throughout  the  transaction, — Charles  was  at  length 
willing  to  surrender  episcopacy  as  the  price  of  his 
restoration.  There  is  no  occasion  for  astonishment, 
or  ground  for  censure  in  this.  It  was  just  what 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  man,  however  unfitting 
the  assumed  character  of  the  martyr.  "A  martyr," 
says  Mr.  Godwin,  "  is  he  whom  no  threats,  and  no 
sufferings,  will  induce  to  lend  his  lips  or  his  pen  to 
a  sentiment  that  his  heart  abhors.  Charles  may 
have  died  for  the  church  of  England  :  of  that  every 
one  will  judge  as  he  please :  but  he  did  not  die,  be- 
cause he  would  not  set  his  mind  to  the  giving  it 
up.'" 

Effect  of  his    'pi^g  kinp-'s  denial  of  the  propositions  of  parlia- 

refusing  the  o  i       i  J- 

propositions  n^eut  was  received  at  Westminster  with  ominous 

of  parliament 

indignation.  It  was  regarded  as  a  declaration  of 
perpetual  hostility,  and  gave  occasion  for  the  utter- 
ance of  sentiments  hitherto  cautiously  concealed. 
"  The  dispute,"  says  May,  "  was  sharp,  vehement, 
and  high ;  and  many  plain  speeches  made  of  the 
king's  obstinate  averseness,  and  the  people's  too 
long  patience ;  it  was  there  affirmed  that  the  King, 
by  this  denial,  had  denied  his  protection  to  the 
people  of  England,  for  which  only  subjection  is  due 
from  them ;  that  one  being  taken  away,  the  other 
falls  to  the  ground.  That  it  is  very  unjust  and 
absurd,  that  the  parliament  (having  so  often  tried 
the  King's  affections)  should  now  betray  to  an  im- 


'  Hist,  of  Com.  ii.  484. 
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placable  enemy  both  themselves  and  all  those  chap 
friends,  who,  in  a  most  just  cause,  had  valiantly  '^^ ' 


adventured  their  lives  and  fortunes  :  that  nothing  charles 
was  now  left  for  them  to  do,  but  to  take  care  for  the  ^* 
safety  of  themselves  and  their  friends,  and  settle  the 
commonwealth  (since  otherwise  it  could  not  be) 
without  the  King.'"' 

The  most  remarkable  and  ominous  feature  of  the  molead"'' 
debate,  was  the  charging  home  upon  the  King  the  ^^^'J^Jg 
misconduct  of  his  past  government.  His  name  had 
hitherto  been  used  with  respect,  and  a  marked  dis- 
tinction had  been  drawn  between  himself  and  his 
advisers.  But  this  cautious  procedure  was  now 
abandoned,  *'each  man,"  says  Clarendon,  "striving 
to  exceed  the  other  in  the  impudence  and  bitterness 
of  his  invective.'"  It  was  ultimately  resolved  by  Jan.  4th 
the  Commons,  that  they  would  neither  make  nor 
receive  any  further  communications  from  the  King, 
and  that  the  penalty  of  high  treason  should  be  in- 
curred by  all  who  violated  this  order.  The  concur- 
rence of  the  Lords  was  subsequently  obtained,  and 
a  declaration  was  issued  from  the  army,  avowing 
their  resolution  "  firmly  to  adhere  to,  and  stand  by, 
the  parliament,  in  the  things  voted  concerning  the 
King,  and  in  what  shall  be  further  necessary  for 
prosecution  thereof,  and  for  settling  and  securing  of 
the  parliament  and  kingdom,  without  the  King,  and 
against  him  or  any  other  that  shall  hereafter  partake 
with  him."  " 


1G48. 


Jan.  9th. 


^  Second  Civil   War  i.   108.  Part  I.  42. 
Clarendon   and  Walker  supply         '  Hist,  of  Reb.  v.  512. 
brief  notices  of  the  debates  on         ^  ;\i;iv^     Masere's    Tracts  i. 

tliis  niemonible  occasion.    Hist.  KUJ— 111.    Pail.  Hist.  lii.  831— 

of  Reb.  V.  512.    Hist   of  Indtp.  83(J.    Rushwortli  v.  1)53— 062. 
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^^AP.      These  measures  were  of  deep  significance  ;  and 
had  Charles  been  wise,  he  would  promptly  have 


CHARLES  g^y^ijgj  himself  of  the  only  method  of  escape 
now  left  him.  The  temper  of  the  parliament  and 
tion.  ^  army  was  no  longer  to  be  mistaken,  and  the  king's 
safety  was  in  an  instantaneous  and  frank  recurrence 
to  his  people.  But  this  was  foreign  from  his  cha- 
racter and  views,  and  he  therefore  braved  the  issue. 
He  was  warned  of  the  mine  which  was  ready  to  ex- 
plode beneath  his  feet,  but  so  infatuated  were  his 
expectations  that  he  refused  to  escape.  The  first 
peals  of  the  bursting  thunder,  only  led  him  to  cling 
with  greater  fondness  and  tenacity  to  the  hopes 
which  were  built  on  his  secret  treaty  and  compli- 
cated intrigues.  Had  his  conduct  been  the  result 
of  calm  and  virtuous  decision,  it  wwld  have  com- 
manded universal  respect.  Every  upright  mind 
would  have  applauded  his  fortitude,  and  have  traced 
his  subsequent  career  with  melancholy  interest. 
His  apologists  have  sought  to  entrap  the  sympathies 
of  mankind,  by  portraying  his  conduct  in  the 
glowing  colors  of  poetry.  The  affectionate  father, 
the  virtuous  monarch,  the  high-minded  and  devout 
Christian,  have  been  substituted,  for  the  intriguing, 
short-sighted,  and  pitiable  Charles.  The  truth  of 
history,  however,  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  charm 
of  a  narrative,  or  the  beauty  of  a  picture. 
Second  civil  At  thc  commenccmeut  of  the  year  1648,  every 
1048.  thing  appeared  tranquil.  The  King  was  a  close 
prisoner,  the  Army  and  Parliament  were  on  friendly 
terms,  and  the  power  of  the  royalists  and  of  the 
presbyterians  seemed  utterly  broken.  But  these 
appearances  were  delusive.  The  captivity  of  the 
King,  and  his  apparent  high-mindedness  in  refusing 


war. 
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the  propositions  of  parliament,  had  excited  the  chap. 
compassion,  and  re-kindled  the  loyalty,  of  large  , 
classes.    The  presbyterians  were  also  dissatisfied  charles 
with  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  the  Scotch 
nation  was  solemnly  pledged  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Monarch.    The  signs  of  the  times  were  read 
by  many,  who  predicted  in  consequence  renewed 
confusion  and  civil  strife.    ''The  parliament,"  says 
a  contemporary,  "though  victorious,  though  guarded 
with  a  gallant  army,  no  forces  visibly  appearing 
against  it,  yet  was  never  in  more  danger.    All  men 
began,  in  the  spring,  to  prophesy  that  the  summer 
would  be  a  hot  one,  in  respect  of  wars,  seeing  how 
the  counties  were  divided  in  factions,  the  Scots  full 
of  threats,  the  city  of  London  as  full  of  unquietness. 
And  more  sad  things  were  feared,  where  least  was 
seen  ;  rumors  every  day  frightening  the  people,  of 
secret  plots,   and   treasonable   meetings. "°  The 
storm  at  length  burst  upon  London,  and  rapidly 
spread  through  extensive  districts  of  the  country. 
Insurrectionary  movements  took  place  in  Surrey, 
Kent,  and  Essex,  in  the  eastern  and  northern  coun- 
ties, and  in  Wales.    A  considerable  part  of  the 
fleet  also  revolted  ;  and  the  Scotch  arm}^  under  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  consisting  of  10,000  foot  and 
4000  horse,  entered  England  in  the  month  of  July, 
to  aid  the  royalists  in  restoring  the  fallen  fortunes 
of  Charles.^'  The  Earls  of  Holland  and  Peterbo- 

May,  Masere's  Tracts,  i.  112.  parliament;  while  Argyle,  Lou- 

°  The  Scots  were  at  this  time  den,  and  Leven,  were' the  poli- 

divided  into  two  bitterly  hostile  tical  chiefs  of  the   latter.  The 

patties;   the  one  approvino-  the  Kirk  ministers  belono^ed  to  the 

secret  treaty  made  by  the  King,  party  of  Aro-yle,  not  from  hosti- 

the  other  abhorring-  it.   Hamilton  lity  to  the  King,  whose  restora- 

was  at  the  head  of  the  former,  tion  they  desired,  but  from  his 

and  obtained  the  support  of  the  refusal  to  establish  the  covenant. 

VOL.  II.  2  D 
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^^y^'  rough,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Francis 
 Villiers,  and  several  other  persons  of  distinction, 


CHARLES  joined  the  insurgents,  whose  numbers  and  zeal 
served  only  to  arouse  to  their  full  heig^ht  the  enermes 
of  the  parliamentary  leaders.  They  were  instantly 
in  action,  and  the  disciplined  troops  at  their  com- 
mand did  good  service.  Fairfax,  after  suppressing 
the  insurrection  in  London,  swept  Kent  and  Essex 
of  the  royalists  ;  while  Cromwell,  having  reduced 
Wales,  hastened  by  rapid  marches  to  oppose  the 
Scotch  troops,  now  united  with  those  under  Lang- 
dale.  The  two  armies  met  at  Preston  in  Lanca- 
shire,  and  the  Lieutenant-General  was  again  victo- 
rious. It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Cromwell  to 
leave  his  work  unfinished.  He  pursued  the  routed 
forces  across  the  borders ;  and,  arriving  at  Edin- 
burgh, received  congratulatory  addresses  from 
several  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  was  styled 
by  the  clergy  "  the  preserver  of  Scotland,  under 
God."  In  the  meantime  the  Earl  of  ^Yarwick 
recovered  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  the  supre- 
macy of  parliament  was  once  more  established.^ 
Pariiamen-  Thc  modcratc  and  temporizing  party  in  the  Com- 
dancyof  the  mous  took  advautagc  of  these  insurrectionary  move- 

prejbvterians.  ,  .  p  .      .  . 

ments,  to  urge  the  re-opening  oi  negociations  with 
the  King.  Cromwell  and  the  republican  officers 
were  necessarily  absent  with  the  army,  and  it  was 
hoped,  before  their  return,  to  obtain  such  terms 
from  the  Monarch  as  would  secure  the  ascendancy 

Had  Charles  openly  yielded  this  whom  they  had  shortly  before  de- 
point,  the  presbyterians  would,  to  nounced  as  heretics.  May,  Ma- 
a  man,  have  joined  against  the  sere's  Tracts,  i.  120 — 125. 
army  of  English  sectaries,  but  in  p  May,  Masere's  Tracts,  i.  113 
the 'then  state  of  things  they  — 125.  Godwin,  B.  II. Chaps.  17 — 
hailed  as  deliverers  the  very  men  19. 
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of  presbyterianism,  and  the  safety  of  the  throne,  chap. 
The   presbyterian  party  was   become  eminently  ' 
selfish.     It  had  lost  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  charles 
its  early  leaders,  and  was  dwindled  into  a  faction, 
mainly  intent  on  its  own  aggrandizement.  The 
Independents,  at  this  very  time  were  perilling 
their  lives  for  "  the  good  old  cause,"  while  their 
opponents  at  Westminster  were  meanly  plotting 
to  rob  them  of  the  fruit  of  their  victories,  and 
to  hand  them  over,  bound  and  fettered,  to  the 
rule  of  an  intolerant  and  heartless  faction.  On 
the  third  of  May,  a  letter  was  received  from  the 
Scotch  parliament,  requiring  that  "  reformation 
and  uniformity  in  religion  be  settled  according  to 
the  covenant  ;  "   that    the   King   be  permitted 
to  repair,  "  with  honor,  freedom,  and  safety,  to  some 
of  his  houses  in  or  near  London  ;"  that  effectual 
measures  be  taken  "  for  suppressing  and  extirpating 
all  heresies  and  schism      and  that  "  the  present 
army  of  sectaries  "  be  disbanded,  and  none  be  em- 
ployed in  the  public  service  "  but  such  as  have  or 
shall  take  the  covenant,  and  are  well  affected  to 
religion  and  government. ""^    Numerous  petitions 
were  received,  about  the  same  time,  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  pressing  for  a  personal  treaty 
with  the  King ;  and  the  Parliament,  in  which  the 
presbyterians  were  now  dominant,  came  to  the  reso- 
lution that  they  would  not  alter  the  form  of  govern-  May  e. 
ment  by  king,  lords,  and  commons ;  that  they  were 
resolved  to  maintain  the  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant, and  were  ready  to  join  the  Scots  in  a  treaty 


'J  Rushworth  v.  1100.    Pari.  Hist,  iii.  884. 
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CHAP,  with  the  King,  on  the  ground  of  the  propositions 
,  ^  '     presented  at  Hampton  Court/ 

CHARLES     The  spirit  of  the  ruling  party  at  Westminster 
^'      was  further  shown,  in  an  ordinance  for  "  punishing 
Proceedings  blasphemies    and   heresies,"   which   was  carried 
Biddie.      through  the  two  houses.    It  was  mainly  directed 
against  Socinianism,  which  began  to  prevail  in  Eng- 
land, but  was  made  also  to  bear  with  fearful  severity 
against  several  other  classes  of  religionists.  It 
owed  its  origin  to  John  Biddie,  the  father  of  the 
English  unitarians.    This  fearless  agsertor  of  the 
rights  of  conscience  had  already  suffered  deeply 
from  the  parliament.    Having  written  a  paper,  en- 
titled "  Twelve  arguments  drawn  out  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, wherein  the  commonly  received  opinion  touch- 
ing the  deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  clearly  and  fully 
refuted,"  he  showed  it  to  some  friends,  one  of 
whom,  in  palpable  violation  of  the  requirements  of 
friendship,  and  the  confidence  of  social  life,  laid  an 
information  against  him  before  the  magistrates  of 
Gloucester,  where  Biddie  resided.    He  was  in  con- 
Dec.  2nd.    sequence  apprehended  and  committed  to  the  com- 
mon jail ;  and,  though  afterwards  liberated  on  the 
intercession  of  a  powerful  friend,  he  was  wearied 
by  attendances  on  the  Committee  at  Westminster, 
to  whom  the  coo-nizance  of  his  case  was  referred. 
ApnMst,    Biddie  appealed  to  Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  most  en- 
lightened public  man  of  the  day,  who  reported  his 
case  to  the  house,  and  endeavoured,  though  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  obtain  his  discharge.    The  spirit  of 
intolerance  was  too  rife  to  permit  its  victim  to 


'  Rushworth  v.  llOo.    Pari.  Hist.  iii.  886. 
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escape,  and   Biddle  was  therefore  committed  to  ^j^'^^* 

the  custody  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Commons,  

in  whose  charge  he  remained  for  five  years.  His  charles 
case  was  referred  to  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  before 
whom  he  frequently  appeared.  Unconvinced  by 
their  reasonings,  he  did  what  every  honest  man  is 
entitled  to  do, —  publish  his  sentiments  to  the  world, 
and  entreated  his  countrymen  to  examine  and  judge 
for  themselves.  His  persecutors  were  incensed  at 
his  boldness,  and  calling  in  his  publication,  they 
ordered  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman. 
Still  Biddle  was  unsubdued,  and  his  conduct  en- 
titles him  to  the  admiration  of  all  parties,  whatever 
may  be  their  view  of  the  sentiments  he  advocated. 
Instead  of  succumbing  to  tyranny,  or  playing  the 
hypocrite,  he  printed,  in  1648,  a  "Confession  of  his 
faith  concerning  the  holy  trinity thus  carrying 
his  appeal  from  the  usurped  jurisdiction  of  parlia- 
ment to  the  conscience  and  judgment  of  the  nation. 
His  enemies,  acting  worthy  of  themselves  and  of  their 
measures,  afford  another  illustration  of  the  progres- 
sive nature  of  persecution.  Having  failed  to  con- 
vince, they  sought  to  crush.  The  language  of 
charity,  and  of  tender  compassion  for  an  erring 
man,  was  exchanged  for  the  fierce  denunciations 
and  terrible  penalties  of  the  law.  Instead  of  reply- 
ing to  his  arguments,  they  sought  the  aid  of  the 
magistrate  ;  and  the  power  with  which  they  were 
invested  constitutes  one  of  the  deepest  blots  on  the 
presbyterian  party.  The  wickedness  of  their  course 
is  undiminished  by  the  erroneousness  of  the  senti- 
ments which  Biddle  broached.  Believing  those 
sentiments  to  be  true — and  his  whole  history  proves 
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CHAP,  his  integrity— he  was  not  only  entitled  to  publish 

 '.  them,  but  was  bound  to  do  so.    To  have  been  silent 

CHARLES  at  the  dictate  of  authority  would  have  been  to 
commit  an  act  of  treachery  against  that  Being  of 
whose  oracles  he  deemed  himself  a  correct  expositor. 
The  right  and  duty  of  an  individual  to  publish  the 
religious  opinions  he  entertains,  is  apart  from  and 
wholly  uninfluenced  by  their  truth  or  error.  To 
him  who  entertains  them,  they  are  as  truth,  and  he 
is  deficient  in  honesty  if  he  does  not  render  them 
the  homage  to  which  truth  is  entitled. 
Ordinance        The  ordinance  passed  on  this  occasion, — "though 
phemyand   uot  wlthout  much  oppositiou,"' — enacted  that  all 
May 2,' 1648.  pcrsous  wlio,  "by  preaching,  teaching,  printing,  or 
wTiting,"  denied  the  existence  or  attributes  of  God, 
the  deity  of  the  Son  or  Holy  Spirit,  the  existence 
of  two  natures  in  Christ,  the  efficacy  of  his  atone- 
ment, the  canonical  authority  of  the  books  of  the 
old  and  new  testament,  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
or  the  certainty  of  a  future  judgment,  should,  upon 
conviction,  if  the  errors  were  not  abjured,  "  suffer 
the  pains  of  death,  as  in  the  case  of  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy."*    Happily  for  the  interests  of 
humanity,  though  most  disgracefully  for  themselves, 
the  framers  of  this  ordinance  defeated  their  own 
design,  by  the  all  but  universal  range  which  they 
gave  to  it.    Not  satisfied  wdth  denouncing  death 
against  such  as  held  the  opinions  already  specified, 
numerous  minor  errors,  chargeable  upon  Arminians, 

*  Whitelocke  302.  omitted  from  the  catalogiie  of 

•  In  the  copy  of  this  ordinance  canonical  books.  The  historian 
printed  bv  Crosby,  the  epistles  to  had  evidently  copied  from  one  of 
the  Galatians,  Ephesian«,  Colos-  the  spurious  editions  of  the  day. 
sians,    and    Thessalonians,  are 
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Baptists,  Independents,  Episcopalians,  and  others,  chap. 

were  subjected  to  the  milder  punishment  of  impri-  1_ 

sonment,  until  the  party  convicted  of  holding  them  ^^^^J'^^-E! 
"  shall  find  two  sufficient  sureties  that  he  shall  not 
publish  or  maintain  the  said  error  or  errors  any 
more."" 

It  is  needless  to  comment  on  such  a  statute.  It 
disgraced  the  age,  and  stamps  with  indelible  infamy 
the  men  who  devised  it.  As  illustrative  of  the 
views  of  the  presbyterians,  it  goes  far  to  justify  the 
violence  by  which  the  army  prevented  their 
triumph.  To  have  allowed  a  compromise  between 
them  and  the  King,  would  have  been  to  surrender 
the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  freedom  of  religious 
worship  to  the  merciless  rule  of  a  sect,  whose  own 
sufferings  had  failed  to  soften  and  liberalize  their 
hearts. 

An  ordinance  was  also  passed  for  the  more  effec-  ordinance 

*■  for  settling 

tual  establishment  of  the  presbyterian  government,  thepresbyte- 

^  ^  rian  govern- 

by  which  it  was  sought  to  reduce  to  one  consistent  ^ent. 

system  the  several  statutes  previously  adopted. 
This  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
June  the  21st,  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  both 
houses  on  the  29th  of  August.  It  was  framed  in 
conformity  with  the  King's  demand  of  liberty  of 
worship  for  himself  and  his  adherents  ;  and  was  de- 
signed to  enforce  on  all  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity an  unlimited    subjection  to  the  ruling 

u  Among  the  alleged  errors  to  their  ministers  and  ordinances 

which  imprisonment  was  attached  true  ministers  and   ordinances  ; 

are   the   following.    "That  the  or  that  the  clmrch  government 

baptizing  of  infants  is  unlawful,  and  presbytery  is  antichristian  or 

or  such  baptism  is  Toid^  and  that  unlawful."    Scobell's  Acts,  Part 

such  persons  ought  to  be  baptized  I.  p.  149.    Crosby  i.  199.  Toul- 

again  ;  that  the  churches  of  Eng-  mine's  Life  of  Biddle,  27,  28,  33, 

land  are  no  true  churches,  nor  36,  48. 
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CHAP,  church.    Had  the  course  of  events  permitted  the 

XV.  .  ... 

 enforcement  of  its  provisions,  it  must  have  become 

CHARLES  a  fruitful  source  of  oppression  ;  but  the  speedy  arrest 
which  was  put  on  the  power  and  designs  of  its 
authors,  rendered  it  little  more  than  a  dead  letter.'' 


^  Whitelocke  309.    Scobell's  Acts,  Part  I.  p.  118. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Treaty  of  Newport — Cause  of  its  failure— City  Petition  for  justice 
against  delinquents — Remonstrance  of  the  Army — The  Concessions 
of  the  King  voted  satisfactory — Hostile  determination  of  the  Army — 
Seizure  of  members  by  Colonel  Pride — Ordinance  for  the  Kinrfs 
trial — Solemnity  of  the  procedure — The  Trial — His  Sentence — 
Execution — Character  of  the  event — jVot  the  work  of  any  religious 
party — Protestation  of  the  Presbyterians — Independents — Judgment 
of  Mosheim. 


While  the  presbyterian  leaders  thus  signalised  chap. 

their  zeal  against  heresy,  they  were  anxiously  seek-  

ing  to  effect  some  amicable  arrangement  with  the  charles 

King.  They  dreaded  the  return  of  the  army  as  fatal  to 

their  supremac}^  and  endeavoured  to  counterbalance  ^l^^^ 

it  by  engaging  the  co-operation  of  the  Monarch. 

For  this  purpose  a  personal  treaty  was  proposed, 

and  ultimately  resolved  on,  though  strongly  objected 

to  bv  Sir  Henry  Vane  and  others.    Five  noblemen  September  i, 

...  1648. 

and  two  commoners,  together  with  four  divines, 
were  appointed  to  repair  to  the  King  at  Newport, 
and  were  empowered  to  continue  the  treaty  during 
forty  days.  They  arrived  in  the  island  on  the  loth 
of  September ;  and  the  negociation,  whicli  com- 
menced tliree  days  afterwards,  was  protracted  to  the 
27th  of  November.  The  King  was  attended  by 
forty-two  individuals  named  by  himself,  among 
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CHAP,  whom  were  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  Marquis  of 

 "        Hertford,  the  Earls  of  Southampton  and  Lindsay, 

CHARLES  and  his  chaplains,  Juxon,  Duppa,  and  others.^  The 
parliamentary  commissioners  were  far  from  being 
united  in  judgment.  They  consisted  of  two  parties, 
whose  views  and  policy  were  irreconcileable.  The 
minority,  guided  by  Vane  and  Pierpoint,  had  been 
alienated  from  the  ancient  form  of  the  English  con- 
stitution by  the  despotic  rule  of  Charles.  They 
were  desirous  of  establishing  a  republic,  and  there- 
fore deprecated  the  success  of  the  present  negociation. 
They  had  no  faith  in  the  Monarch,  but  mistrusted 
the  concessions  he  might  make  in  his  hour  of 
adversity.  Their  aim  was  to  interpose  diffi- 
culties, to  protract  the  treaty,  and  thus  to  prevent 
the  presbyterians  from  coming  to  any  agreement 
with  the  King.  The  presbyterians  on  the  other 
hand,  who  constituted  the  majority  of  the  commis- 
sioners, were  eagerly  bent  on  bringing  the  negoci- 
ation to  a  successful  issue.  They  dreaded  the 
energy  and  growing  power  of  their  opponents ; 
they  were  thoroughly  monarchical  in  their  predi- 
lections ;  and  were  bent  on  suppressing  the  sectaries, 
as  the  first  duty  they  owed  to  religion  and  their 
country.  The  three  days  which  intervened  between 
their  arrival  in  the  island  and  the  opening  of  the 
treaty,  was  employed  in  earnestly  soliciting  the 

*  The  king's  attendants  were  said  ;  and  when  any  such  diffi- 

not  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  culty  occurred  as  would  require 

discussions  which  ensued.    Their  consultation,  his  majesty  might 

presence  was  at  first  objected  to  retire  to  his  chamber,  and  call 

by  the  commissioners,  but  it  was  those  to  him  with  whom  he  would 

ultimately  arranged  "that  they  advise,  to  attend  him,  and  might 

might  stand  behind  a    curtain,  then  return  again  into  the  room 

(Sir  Philip  Warwick,  one  of  the  for  the  treaty,  and  declare  his 

number,  says  they  "stood  about  own  resolution."    Clarendon  vi. 

his  chair     and  hear  all  that  was  157. 
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king's  attendants  to  urge  his  acceding  to  their  ^^f^^ 

propositions.    "The  truth  is,"   says   Clarendon,  — - 

"  there  were  amongst  the  commissioners  many  who  Charles 
had  been  carried  with  the  violence  of  the  stream, 
and  would  be  glad  of  those  concessions  which  the 
King  would  very  cheerfully  have  granted  ;  an  act 
of  indemnity  and  oblivion  being  what  they  were 
principally  concerned  in."  They  consequently 
urged  that  the  Monarch  should  immediately  com- 
ply with  the  propositions  of  parliament,  asserting 
that  if  he  "  did  not  do  it  quickly,  the  army  would 
proceed  their  own  way,  and  had  enough  declared, 
that  they  would  depose  the  King,  change  the 
government,  and  settle  a  republic  by  their  own 
rules  and  inventions."  ^  The  presbyterians,  at  this 
time,  were  thoroughly  alarmed.  They  had  calcu- 
lated on  the  success  of  the  Scotch  army.  This  was  no 
secret.  It  was  well  known  both  to  their  friends  and 
foes,  and  now  that  that  army  was  utterly  broken, 
and  the  troops  of  Cromwell, — indignant  at  their 
supineness, — were  returning  to  London,  they  saw  no 
hope  of  perpetuating  their  rule,  but  in  a  compro- 
mise with  the  King. 

It  would  be  foreign  from  the  design  of  the  pre- 
sent work  to  pursue  this  barren  treaty  in  detail. 
The  King  consented  to  revoke  all  tlie  declarations 
he  had  issued  against  the  parliament,  and  to  vest 
the  military  power  in  the  two  houses  ;  but  re- 
fused to  take  the  covenant,  or  to  surrender  his 

b  Clarendon  vi.  155,  156.  Bur-  he  could  bring-  himself  to  grant 

net  says,  "All  that  wished  well  on  the  last.    HoUis  and  Grim- 

to  the  treaty,  prayed  the  King,  at  stone  told  me,  they  had  both  in 

their  first  coming,  to  dispatch  the  their  turns  begged  this  of  the 

business  with  all  possible  haste,  king."  Hist,  of  Own  Times  i.  80. 
and  to  grant  the  first  day  all  that 
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^^vi^    adherents  to  the  threatened  vengeance  of  his  con- 
querors.""   He  offered  to  confirm  the  Assembly  of 


CHARLES  Divines,  and  the  presbyterian  government,  for  three 
years,  provided  that  himself,  and  others  of  liis 
judgment,  were  not  compelled  to  comply  with  the 
same,  and  that  a  consultation  should  be  held,  of 
twenty  divines  of  his  nomination  with  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  to  assist  himself  and  the  two 
houses  in  determining  the  future  and  more  perma- 
nent form  of  ecclesiastical  government.  Long  and 
wearisome  debates  took  place  on  these  and  kindred 
points,  in  which  the  King  manifested  more  skill 
than  the  commissioners  expected.'^  Charles  could 
reason  better  than  he  could  act.  His  talents  were 
superior  to  his  father's,  and  he  was  assisted  on  the 
present  occasion  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
party. 

Cause  of  its  Tlic  gTouud  takcii  by  the  King  was  adapted  to 
awaken  the  sympathy  of  his  subjects,  and  would 
have  commanded  their  esteem  and  admiration,  had 

*^  The  utter  faithlessness  of  the  must  command  you  two  things ; 

King  destroyed  all  confidence  in  first,  to  obey  all  my  wife's  com- 

his  promises.    It  was   the   one  mands ;  then,  not  to  obey  any 

quality  which   was  perpetually  public  commands  of  mine,  until  I 

evinced  in  all  seasons,  and  under  send  you  word  that  I  am  free 

all  circumstances.    The  day  on  from  restraint.    Lastly,   be  not 

which  he  assented  to  the  parlia-  startled  at  my  great  concessions 

ment's  proposition,  respecting  the  concerning  Ireland  ;  for  they  will 

military  power,  he  wrote  thus  to  come  to  nothing."    Towards  the 

Sir  William  Hopkins.    "  To  deal  close  of  the  month  he  again  wrote 

freely  with  you,  the  great  con ces-  to  Ormond,     Thouoh  you  will 

sion  I  made  this  day  was  merely  hear  that  this  treaty  is  near,  or  at 

in  order  to  my  escape,  of  which  least  most  likely  to  be,  concluded, 

if  I  had  not  hope,  I  would  not  yet  believe  it  not ;  but  pursue  the 

have  done  it.    For  then  I  could  way  you  are  in  with  all  possible 

have  returned  to  my  state  prison  vigour.    Deliver  also  that  my 

without  reluctancy;  but  now  I  command  to  all  your  friends,  but 

confess  it  would  break  my  heart,  not  in  a  public  way."  Godwin  ii. 

having  done  that  which  only  an  61.5,  616. 

escape  can  justify."    The  follow-  Rushworth    v.    1281 — I'M^o. 

ing  day  he  wrote  to  Ormond,  Clarendon  vi.  157 — 187. 
then  in  Ireland,     Wherefore  I 


feilure. 
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they  confided  in  his  sincerity.    But  his  perfidy  was  chap. 

so  notorious,  that  no  reliance  was  placed  on  his        .  '_  

word.  He  had  been  so  frequently  convicted  oFcharles 
double-dealing,  that  he  was  believed  always  to 
have  some  mental  reservation,  by  which  to 
justify  a  future  violation  of  his  pledges.  This  was 
the  real  source  of  the  failure  of  the  present  treaty. 
His  concessions  were  undoubtedly  numerous  and 
great  ;  and,  under  other  circumstances,  would 
have  constituted  an  adequate  basis  for  an  amicable 
arrangement.  Had  his  integrity  been  unimpeached, 
parliament  would  not  have  dared  to  vote  his  answers 
unsatisfactory.  The  moral  sense  of  the  nation 
would  have  required  and  enforced  a  different  judg- 
ment, and  the  calamities  which  followed  might  have 
been  averted.  But,  with  the  impression  respecting 
him  which  was  universally  prevalent,  they  could 
not  deem  themselves  secure,  nor  the  liberties  of  the 
people  safe,  unless  he  was  absolutely  deprived  of  the 
power  of  future  mischief.  His  temporary  establish- 
ment of  presbyterianism  was  therefore  regarded 
but  as  a  hollow  truce,  designed  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  re-erecting  his  favorite  prelacy.  The 
same  remark  is  applicable  to  most  of  his  other  pro- 
positions, and  must  in  fairness  be  borne  in  mind,  in 
estimating  the  conduct  of  his  opponents.  The 
more  calm  judgment  of  posterity  may  incline  to  the 
decision,  that  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the 
nation  might  have  been  secured  on  the  basis  of  the 
king's  concessions ;  but  it  is  no  marvel,  that  the 
men  who  had  witnessed  his  violation  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights — who  remembered  the  incarceration  and 
death  of  their  early  friend  and  leader,  Sir  John 
Eliot,  and  who  had  subsequently  perused  the  letters 
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CHAP,  taken  at  Naseby,  and  had  become  familiar  with  the 
atrocious  character  of  the  Irish  treaty,  should  refuse 


CHARLES  to  trust  his  promise,  or  to  commit  themselves  to  his 
honor.^    The  events  of  the  civil  war  were  not  suited 
to  diminish  his  hostility  to  constitutional  freedom  ; 
and  the  temper  of  his  adherents  was  not  such  as  would 
prompt  patriotic  and  conciliatory  advice.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  supposed  that  personal  considerations 
were  w^holly  absent  from  the  minds  of  Vane  and 
his  associates.    They  w^ere  not,  indeed,  the  men  to 
tremble  at  imaginary  dangers.    They  had  stood 
firm  and  unyielding  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
war, — their  moral  courage  being  always  equal  to  the 
vastness  of  their  conceptions,  and  the  super-human 
energy  with  which  they  threw  themselves  into  the 
struggle.    The  same  qualities  distinguished  them 
•  to  the  close  of  life.    A  change  subsequently  passed 
on  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  but  it  produced  no 
change  in  them.    They  were  the  same  men  on  the 
scaffold  as  in  the  senate,  high  in  principle,  and  un- 
daunted in  spirit.    But  it  would  be  absurd  to  sup- 

e  At  this  very  period,  when  at  for  granted  that  he  should  be  able 
large,  under  a  solemn  promise  not  to  perform,  having  then  no  great 
to  attempt  an  escape,  he  was  restraint  upon  him ;  all  which 
diligently  devising  the  means  of  were  punctually  observed ;  but 
doing  so.  "  I  held  intelligence  within  twenty  days  or  there- 
with liim,"  says  Ashburnham,  abouts  His  Majesty  sent  me  the 
"  and  received  commands  from  relation  of  his  condition,  which 
him  to  provide  a  Barque  at  Hast-  he  expressed  to  I  e  very  melan- 
ings  in  readiness  to  carry  him  into  choly,  some  persons  very  near 
France,  and  to  send  horses  again  him  having  refused  to  serve  him 
to  Netley,  and  lay  others  between  in  his  escape."  Ashburnham's 
that  place  and  my  house,  to  the  Narrative  ii.  128.-  The  duplicity 
end  that  if  the  commissioners  of  of  Charles  on  this  occasion  must 
parliament  should  insist  upon  not  be  too  severely  condemned ; 
such  particulars  in  the  treaty  as  but  it  is  utterly  absurd  in  his 
his  conscience  and  lionor  could  apologists  to  hold  him  up  as  a  pat- 
not  submit  to,  he  might  be  sup-  tern  of  virtue,  or  to  censure  the 
plied  with  all  things  necessary  to  incredulity  with  which  his  pro- 
his escape  whenhe  should  come  on  mises  were  regarded, 
this  side  of  the  water,  which  he  took 
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pose  that  they  were  wholly  unmindful  of  their  own 

safety  on  the  present  occasion.    They  well  knew  \ — 

that  they  had  sinned  beyond  forgiveness,  in  having  chahles 
curbed  the  tyranny,  and  smitten  to  death  the  minis- 
ters of  the  King.  He  might  promise  to  pass  this 
by — might  smile  in  affected  friendship,  and  proffer 
everlasting  peace ;  but  tliey  knew  the  secrets  of  his 
heart,  and  refused  to  trust  themselves  to  his  power. 
"  The  King,"  said  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  "  was  no 
more  to  be  trusted  than  a  lion  that  had  been  caged, 
and  let  loose  again  at  his  liberty."*^ 

The  moral  courage  of  the  King,  at  this  critical 
period,  has  been  greatly  magnified  by  his  admirers; 
nor  will  a  generous  mind  wish  to  deprive  him  of 
any  redeeming  quality  which  the  season  of  adver- 
sity may  have  developed  ;  but  the  truth  of  history 
must  not  be  sacrificed  to  an  amiable  passion.  The 
welfare  of  nations  is  of  far  more  importance  than 
the  reputation  of  a  single  monarch,  however  that 
reputation  may  be  identified  with  the  interests  of  a 
powerful  party.  Charles's  last  days  were  undoubt- 
edly his  best  days.  His  bitter  reverses,  though 
they  had  failed  to  work  any  change  in  his  temper, 
had  thrown  a  semblance  of  moderation  over  his 
views,  which  has  beclouded  aud  misled  the  judg- 
ment of  posterity.  But  his  moral  heroism  was  far 
inferior  to  what  his  admirers  allege.  He  never  re- 
alized his  danger  till  within  a  few  days  of  his 
death,  and  it  was  therefore  comparatively  easy  for 
him  to  maintain  an  undaunted  deportment.  Before 
the  present  treaty  was  opened,  he  had  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  presbyterian  commissioners. 


f  Pari.  Hist.  iii. 
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CHAP.    He  knew  their  mind,  and  felt  assured  that  he  was 

XVI 

as  essential  to  their  safety  as  they  were  to  his.  He 


CHARLES  therefore  calculated  on  playing  them  off  against  the 
army,  and  fully  relied  on  making  what  terms  he 
pleased.  He  regarded  them  as  more  hostile  to  each 
other  than  to  himself,  and  expected  to  be  the  ulti- 
mate decider  of  their  fate.  "  He  fancied,"  says 
Burnet,  "  that  in  the  struggle  between  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  army,  both  saw  they  needed  him 
so  much,  to  give  them  the  superior  strength,  that 
he  imagined,  by  balancing  them,  he  would  bring 
both  sides  into  a  greater  dependence  on  himself,  and 
force  them  to  better  terms."  ^  He  hoped  to  escape 
to  France,  whence  he  expected  to  return  in  the 
full  tide  of  royalty.  This  was  the  rock  on  which 
the  royal  vessel  foundered,  and  it  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  It  is  easy  to  magnify  the  heroism 
of  the  ill-fated  monarch ;  but  it  is  a  fancy  picture, 
and  nothing  more,  which  is  traced  in  the  coloring 
of  royalist  writers,  from  Clarendon  to  Hume. 
He  did  not  believe  in  the  reality  of  his  danger, 
and  was  therefore  incapable  of  displaying  the 
superhuman  qualities  which  have  been  assigned 
him. 

City  petition     In  thc  mcautimc,  events  were  proceedino;  in  other 

for  justice  ^  ^  ^ 

against  de-    Quartcrs  which  totally  chano-ed  the  aspect  of  affairs. 

linquents.        ^  i  •      i  i 

The  scene  was  growing  more  deeply  tragical ;  and 
Charles,  as  the  hero  of  the  drama,  becomes  in  con- 
sequence invested  with  greater  interest  than  ever. 
On  the  eleventh  of  September,  an  extraordinary 
petition,  professing  to  be  signed  by  "  thousands  of 
well -affected  persons  inhabiting  the  city  of  London, 


K  Hist,  of  Own  Times  i.  82. 
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Westminster,  the  borouo;h   of  Sonthwark,"  and  chap. 

XVI 

places  adjacent,  was  presented  to  the  Commons,  ^ 
which  breathed  a  republican  tone  hitherto  confined  Charles 
to  the  army.  The  House,  was  entreated,  among 
other  things,  to  make  good  its  supreme  authority, 
against  "  all  pretences  of  negative  voices,  either  in 
the  King  or  Lords  to  exempt  religion  from  "  the 
compulsive  or  restrictive  power  of  any  authority 
upon  earth  to  abrogate  the  tithe  system,  provid- 
ing "  a  more  equal  way  of  maintenance  for  the 
public  ministers ;"  and  to  bring  to  justice  the 
capital  authors  and  promoters  of  the  civil  war, 
considering,  to  use  the  ominous  language  employed, 
that  mercy  to  the  wicked  is  cruelty  to  the  inno- 
cent, and  that  all  your  lenity  doth  but  make  them 
the  more  insolent  and  presumptuous.'""  Other 
cities  followed  the  example  of  London,  and  their 
petitions  gave  rise  to  animated  discussions,  which 
elicited  the  temper  and  views  of  the  House.  The 
presbyterian  party  were  highly  incensed  at  the 
language  of  the  petitioners;  and,  instead  of  showing 
any  disposition  to  yield  to  their  demands,  pressed 
forward  the  treaty  with  the  King.  The  earnestness 
with  which  they  laboured  to  accomplish  their  policy 
alarmed  their  opponents,  and  led  them  to  recur  to 
measures  which  precipitated  the  fate  of  the  monarchy. 
But  another  party  now  interposed,  and  decided  the 
struggle. 

The  army  was  deeply  interested,  and  evinced  no  Remonstrance 

1 .  .  .  .       .  PI  of  the  armv. 

disposition  to  remain  idle  spectators  ot  what  was 
taking  place.  Petitions  were  first  presented  from 
separate  regiments,  and  a  council  of  ofiicers  was 
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^XYi'  subsequently  appointed,  to  represent  their  senti- 
ments, and  to  enforce  their  demands.    The  views 


Nov.  20= 


CHARLES 

J,  of  the  army  were  thus  combined,  and  brought  to 
bear  with  terrible  effect  on  the  legislature.  A  re- 
monstrance, unanimously  adopted  by  the  officers, 
was  presented  by  Colonel  Ewer  and  others,  at  the 
bar  of  the  House,  in  which  they  prayed  that  the 
treaty  might  be  abandoned,  that  the  King  might  be 
brought  to  justice,  and  that  several  momentous 
changes  of  a  republican  character  might  be  intro- 
duced into  the  legislature.^  The  presentation  of 
this  petition  gave  rise  to  vehement  debates.  "  It 
induced,"  says  Whitelocke,  "  a  long  and  high  de- 
bate, some  inveighing  sharply  against  the  insolency 
of  it,  others  palliated  and  excused  the  matter  in  it, 
and  some  did  not  stick  to  justify  it ;  most  were 
silent,  because  it  came  from  the  army,  and  feared 
the  like  to  be  done  by  them  as  had  been  done  for- 
merly." ^  The  several  parties  were  now  fairly  com- 
mitted, and  neither  evinced  any  disposition  to 
recede.  The  presbyterian  leaders  calculated  on  the 
violence  of  the  army  producing  a  reaction  in  the 
nation,  and  pressed  forward  their  treaty.  The 
officers,  on  the  other  hand,  held  consultations  with 
some  of  the  republican  members,  and  arranged 
measures  for  the  crisis  which  approached.  That 
crisis  was  hastened  by  the  resolution  of  the  army  to 
secure  the  person  of  the  King.  As  a  preparatory 
Nov.  21.  step  to  this  bold  measure.  Colonel  Hammond  was 
recalled  to  head-quarters  by  Fairfax,  and  the 
government  of  the  island  was  entrusted  to  Colonel 


«  Rush  worth  v.  1330—1332.  ^  Memorials  350. 
Pari.  HisLiii.  1077—1127. 
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Ewer,  a  republican  officer  in  the  entire  confidence  ^.^^^j^* 
of  Cromwell/    The  great  difficulty  experienced  by 


The  conces- 
sions of  the 
King  voted 
satisfactory. 


the  Commons  was  in  dealing  with  the  remonstrance  ^^^"^^^^ 
of  the  army.  They  dreaded  the  consequences  of 
adopting  a  resolution  against  it,  and  its  considera- 
tion, fixed  for  the  27th,  was  therefore  put  off  by 
successive  adjournments.  Like  all  temporizing 
expedients,  this  policy  only  served  to  irritate  the 
army,  and  a  resolution  was  accordingly  taken  to  move 
towards  London.  A  declaration  w^as  issued  invindica-  ^o^-  na- 
tion of  this  bold  step,  in  which  the  parliament  was  ac- 
cused of  a  treacherous  or  corrupt  neglect  of,  and 
apostacy  from,  the  public  trust  reposed  in  them 
and  an  appeal  was  made  from  their  decision  *'unto  the 
extraordinary  judgment  of  God  and  good  people." 

This  terrified  the  presbyterians,  and  rendered 
them  more  desirous  than  ever  of  closing  with  the 
King.  On  the  first  of  December,  his  concessions 
were  reported  to  both  houses  by  the  commissioners^ 
and  were  "  long  and  smartly  debated."  The  ma- 
jority appear  to  have  trembled  at  the  probable  con- 
sequences of  the  step  they  were  taking.  Hence  the 
debate  was  continued  throughout  Saturday,  the 
second,  and  Monday,  the  fourth.  The  whole  of  the 
following  night  was  consumed  in  the  momentous 
discussion ;  and  at  length,  on  the  morning  of  the 
fifth,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  king's  concessions  were 
sufficient  grounds  for  settling  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom."' 

'  Pari.  Hist.  iii.  1134—1137.  much  light  on  the  views  and  policy 
Rushworth  v.  1349,  1350,  of  the  class  with  which  he  acted. 
1352.  Whitelocke  353.  Colonel  He  was  present  during  the  debate 
Hutchinson  was  a  member  of  the  on  the  commissioners'  report,  and 
House  at  this  time,  and  fully  sym-  his  strong  feelings— which  are  en- 
patliized  with  the  republican  titled  to  much  weight,— are  thus 
minority.    His  "Memoirs"  throw     avowed    by    his  accomplished 

E  e2 
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^^^P-      It  was  now  for  the  army  to  decide  between  abso- 
-  lute  submission  and  force.    They  determined  on 


CHARLES  the  latter ;  and  their  choice  can  scarcely  awaken 
surprise,  however  it  may  be  regretted  and  con- 

tioT^'the  demned.  It  was  undoubtedly  unconstitutional  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  its  effects  were  permanently 
disastrous ;  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
troops  of  Fairfax  were  not  mercenary  levies,  but 
men  of  substantial  interest  in  the  commonwealth, 
whose  morals  were  unimpeached,  and  their  views 
on  many  points — and  those  the  most  deeply  inter- 
esting— infinitely  superior  to  their  opponents. 
They  had  now  carried  the  war  to  a  successful  issue ; 
a  war,  be  it  remembered,  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged  by  one  branch  of  the  legislature  against 
another,  in  open  violation  of  the  letter  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  they  would  have  been  more  or  less 
than  human,  had  they  quietly  submitted  to  the 
surrender  of  all  for  which  they  had  contended. 

biographer.     •'^The  commission-  thoughts  of,  and  urged  his  reasons 

ers  that  treated  with  him  (the  and    apprehensions    to  them. 

King)  had    been    cajoled  and  and  told    them  that  the  King, 

biassed  by  the  promises  of  great  after  having   been  exasperated, 

honors  and  offices  to  every  one  of  vanquished,  and  captived,  would 

them,  and  so  they  brought  back  be  restored  to  that  power  which 

their  treaty  to  be  confirmed  by  was  inconsistent  with  the  liberty 

the  houses ;  where  there  was  a  of  the  people,  who  for  all  their 

very  high  dispute  about  them,  and  blood,  treasure,  and  misery,  would 

they  setup  most  part  of  the  night,  reap  in  fruit  but  a  confirmation  of 

when  at  length  it  was  voted  to  bondage,  and  that  it  had  been  a 

accept  his  concessions,  the  dis-  thousand  times  better  never  to 

senting  party  being  fewer  than  have  struck  a  stroke  in  the  quarrel, 

the  other  that  were  carried  on  in  than,  after  victory,  to  yield  up  a 

the  faction.      Col.  Hutchinson  righteous  cause,   whereby  they 

was  that  night  among  them,  and  should  not  only  betray  the  interest 

being  convinced  in  his  conscience  of  their  country,  and  the  trust  re- 

tbat  both  the  cause,  and  all  those  posed  in  them,  and  those  zealous 

who  with  an  honest  upright  heart  friends  who  had  engaged  to  the 

asserted  and  maintained  it,  were  death  for  them,  but  be  false  to  the 

betrayed  and  sold  for  nothing,  he  covenant  of   their  God,  winch 

addressed  himself  to  those  com-  was  to  extirpate  prelacy,  not  to 

missioners  he  had  most  honorable  lease  it."    Memoirs  ii.  349. 
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They  had  been  encouraged  by  the  parliament  to  ^^vf' 
fight  against  the  King  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and 


it  need  be  no  marvel,  if  they  now  resolved  to  over-  Charles 
awe  the  parliament  in  the  same  sacred  cause. 
Their  descendants  are  in  a  condition  to  discern  the 
evils  which  sprung  from  such  a  step  ;  but  this  re- 
velation was  hid  from  their  eyes.  They  acted 
under  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  interests  which  they  deemed  the  most 
precious  and  imperishable. 

The  same  day  that  the  commissioners  delivered  ^ec.  i. 
their  report,  the  King  was  removed  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight  to  Hurst  Castle  ;  and  on  the  following  day 
Fairfax  quartered  his  troops  in  Whitehall,  St. 
James's,  and  other  places  near  the  city."  The  reso- 
lution of  the  Commons,  declaring  the  king's  con- 
cessions an  adequate  ground  for  the  settlement  of 
the  nation,  was  no  sooner  known  than  a  consulta- 
tion took  place  between  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  some  members  of  parliament,  when  "  it  was 
concluded,"  says  Ludlow,  "  after  a  full  and  free 
debate,  that  the  measures  taken  by  the  parliament 
were  contrary  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and 
tending  to  contract  the  guilt  of  the  blood  that  had 
been  shed,  upon  themselves  and  the  nation  :  that  it 
was  therefore  the  duty  of  the  army  to  endeavour  to 
put  a  stop  to  such  proceedings ;  having  engaged  in 
the  war,  not  simply  as  mercenaries,  but  out  of 
judgment  and  conscience,  being  convinced  that  the 
cause  in  which  they  were  engaged  was  just, 
and  that  the  good  of  the  people  was  involved 
in  it."" 


"  Whitelocke  353. 


"  Memoirs  i.  269. 
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^x\i'      From  this  consultation,  three  members  of  parlia- 

 ment,  and  three  officers,  retired  to  a  private  apart- 

CHARLES  xnent  to  arrange  their  measures ;  and  the  result  was 
seen  on  the  following  morning,  when  the  city  guard 
mer^rs^by  ^^'^^  withdrawH,  and  all  the  approaches  to  the  House 
Pridr^  were  occupied  by  troops  in  the  confidence  of  the 
officers.  Colonel  Pride  was  stationed  at  the  door 
of  the  House  with  a  list  of  the  members  to  be 
arrested.  Forty-one  were  secured  ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  several  more  were  forbidden  to  enter, 
though  permitted  to  go  at  large.  The  Serjeant  of 
the  House  demanded  the  release  of  the  imprisoned 
members  without  success  ;  and  a  committee  having 
waited  on  Fairfax  to  enforce  the  request,  he  refused 
them  any  answer  till  the  decision  of  the  Commons 
on  the  proposals  of  the  army  was  ascertained.^  It 
was  not  the  least  ominous  feature  of  these  proceed- 
ings, that  Cromwell  returned  from  his  Scotch  expe- 
dition on  the  evening  of  the  same  day ;  and,  having 
taken  his  seat  among  the  national  representatives, 
received  the  thanks  of  parliament  for  his  eminent 
services  to  the  Commonwealth. 
Ordinance       Thc  trlumph  of  thc  army  was  now  complete,  and 

for  the  King's  \  .       .  •  V        T^l  U 

trial.  no  time  was  lost  in  improving  it.  Ihe  members 
who  were  permitted  to  assemble,  and  are  known  to 
history  as  the  Rump  parliament,  were  as  obsequious 
as  their  masters  could  wish.  The  votes  passed 
during  the  recent  ascendancy  of  the  presby- 
terians  were  rescinded ;  and  an  ordinance  for 
bringing  the  King  to  trial  was  rapidly  passed 
through  the  lower  house,  but  was  rejected  by  the 


P  Rushworth  lii.  1353— ia56.    Whitelocke  3o4,  355.  Ludlow 

270—272. 
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Lords  without  a  division.'^  The  Commons  were  in-  ^^y^^ 
censed  at  this  opposition,  and  having  lost  all  regard 


for  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  unanimously  de-  charles 
clared  that  the  people,  under  God,  are  the  original 
of  all  just  power;  that  the  Commons  assembled  in  J^n.  4,  i649. 
parliament,  being  chosen  by  and  representing  the 
people,  have  supreme  authority  ;  and  that  whatever 
is  enacted  by  them  hath  the  force  of  law,  without 
consent  of  king  or  lords.  These  resolutions  practi- 
cally annihilated  the  upper  house,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  dark  tragedy  which  succeeded."^  On  the 
same  day  an  ordinance  for  creating  a  high  court 
of  justice  for  the  trial  of  the  King  was  again  intro- 
duced, and  two  days  afterwards  was  read  a  third 
time.  Charles  in  the  meanwhile  had  been  removed 
from  Hurst  Castle  to  Windsor,  whence  he  was 
brought  to  St.  James's,  preparatory  to  his  appear- jan.  i9th. 
ance  before  the  commissioners. 

The  scene  now  enacted  in  Westminster  Hall  ex-  solemnity  of 
ceeded,  in  moral  interest  and  deep  pathos,  any  du^e.'''''^ 
thing  previously  known  to  the  history  of  Europe. 
Other  monarchs  had  paid  for  their  tyranny  by  the 
forfeiture  of  life,  and  had  died  unpitied  and  ab- 
horred ;  but  such  cases  had  been  distinguished  by 
violence,  tumult,  and  blood ;  the  hand  of  the  assas- 
sin, or  the  troops  of  a  successful  rival,  had  been  the 
instrument  of  public  vengeance.  But  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  the  monarch  was  arraigned  by  his 
subjects.  A  court  was  constituted  to  try  the  in- 
dictment, witnesses  were  examined,  the  forms  of 

1  The  number  of  peers  present  authority  of  the  Journals,  reduces 

on  this  occasion  was  greater  than  them  to"^  twelve.    Hist,  of  Com. 

usual.    Rushworth  and    White-  ii.  (:60. 

lockc  state  them  to  have  been  six-  Rushworth  v.  1383,  1384. 

teen,  but  Mr.  Godwin,  on  the  Whitelocke  361. 
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CHAP,  law  were  observed,  and  the  temper  of  the  judges  was 
^     strikingly  shown  in  the  open  and  fearless  manner  of 
CHARLES  their  procedure.     There  were  a  thousand  other 
^*      modes  of  terminating  the  life  of  Charles,  but  it 
was  foreign  from  the  spirit  and  character  of  his 
^'ictors  to  resort  to  them.    The  royalists  frequently 
circulated  reports  of  his  intended  assassination,  but 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  men  who  held  his  fate  in 
their  hands.    He  was  regarded  as  a  public  criminal, 
and  treated  as  such  ;  and  the  conduct  of  his  judges, 
however  misguided  and  deeply  to  be  deplored;,  was 
illustrative  of  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of 
which  man's  nature  admits.     They  esteemed  it 
"  more  humane,  more  just,  and  more  strikingly 
grand,  judicially  to  condemn  a  tyrant,  than  to  put 
him  to  death  without  a  trial."* 
S^^Sw.     John  Bradshaw,  a  serjeant  at  law,  and  chief 
justice  of  Chester,  was  chosen  president  of  the 
court  before  which  Charles  appeared  for  the  first 
time,  on  the  twentieth  of  January.    The  King 
acted  on  the  occasion  with  a  self-possession  and 
dignity  befitting  his  rank.    On  entering  the  court 
he  looked  sternly  at  his  judges  and  the  spectator, 
and  then  seated  himself  in  the  crimson  velvet  chair 
provided  for  his  accommodation,  "  not  at  all  moving 
his  hat,  or  otherwise  showing  the  least  respect  to 


*  Milton's  Second  Defence. 
"  There  want  not  precedents,"  said 
the  parliament  in  their  Declaration 
of  ^larch  21st,  ''of  some  of  Lis 
predecessors,  who  have  been  de- 
posed hy  parliaments,  but  were 
afterwards,  in  darkness,  and  in 
comers,  basely  murdered:  this 
parliament  held  it  more  a;jree- 
able  to  honor  and  justice,  to  jrive 
the  King  a  fair  and  open  trial.  In- 


above  a  hundred  ^ntlemen,  in 
the  most  public  place  of  justice  : 
free,  if  he  had  so  pleased,  to  make 
his^own  defence ;  that  part  of  his 
crime  being  then  only  objected 
against  him,  of  which  the  parlia- 
ments of  both  his  kingdoms  had, 
bvtheir  joint  declaration.formerly 
declared  him  guilty,"  Pari.  Hi:>t. 
iii.  1297. 
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the  court."    He  refused  to  recosrnize  the  iurisdic-  chap. 

XVI. 

tion  of  his  judges,  declaring  "  that  he  saw  no  lords  L_ 

there  which  should  make  a  parliament,  including  Charles 
the  King  ;  that  the  kingdom  of  England  was  here- 
ditary, and  not  successive  ;  and  that  he  should  be- 
tray his  trust,  if  he  acknowledged  or  answered  to 
them,  for  that  he  was  not  convinced  they  were  a 
lawful  authority."    Bradshaw  over-ruled  his  objec- 
tion, and  required  him  to  proceed  ;  but  the  King, 
persisting  in  his  refusal,  was  remanded  to  St. 
James's.     The  Sunday  intervened,  and  the  two 
following  days  were  occupied  in  a  similar  effort  on 
the  part  of  Charles  to  canvass  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court.    The  fourth  and  fifth  days  of  the  trial 
were  employed  in  hearing  witnesses  in  support  of 
the  charge  ;  which,  on  the  sixth,  was  voted  to  be 
proved,  and  sentence  was  ordered  to  be  pronounced 
on  the  day  following. 

When  the  court  met  on  the  27th  of  January,  the  His  sentence. 
King  requested  permission  to  meet  the  Lords  and 
Commons  in  the  painted  chamber,  declaring  he 
had  something  to  communicate  "  for  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject."  His 
request  was  denied,  as  tending  only  to  delay,  and 
Bradshaw  proceeded  to  pronounce  the  awful  sentence 
of  the  court.  "What  sentence,"  said  the  president, 
addressing  the  King,  "  the  law  affirms  to  a  traitor, 
a  murderer,  and  a  public  enemy  to  the  country,  that 
sentence  you  are  now  to  hear  read  unto  you,  and 
that  is  the  sentence  of  the  court."  The  clerk  then 
read  the  sentence,  which,  after  repeating  the  charge 
preferred,  and  enumerating  the  refusals  of  the 
King  to  plead,  declared,  "  for  all  which  treasons 
and  crimes,  this  court  doth  adjudge,  that  he  the 
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CHAP,  said  Charles  Stuart,  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer, 

 and  a  public  enem}^  shall  be  put  to  death  by  the 

CHARLES  sev^ering  his  head  from  his  body."    The  president 
^'      declared  the  sentence  to  be  the  unanimous  judg- 
ment of  the  court,  "  to  which,"  says  Rushworth, 
"  they  all  expressed  their  assent  by  standing  up." 
Charles  now  prepared  himself  for  the  closing  scene. 
He  awoke,  when  it  was  too  late,  to  a  full  sense  of 
his  danger ;  and  no  honorable  opponent  will  hesi- 
tate to  admit,  that  his  character  shone  in  this  hour  of 
deepest  trial  more  brightly  than  at  any  former  period. 
He  won  upon  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  spec- 
tators, who  forgot  his  crimes  in  the  spectacle  of  his 
humiliation.  His  equanimity  never  forsook  him;  his 
self-possession  and  dignity  endured  to  the  last.  His 
severest  conflict  was  when  visited  by  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.    He  placed 
the  former  on  his  knees,  kissed  and  blessed  her ; 
and  the  feelings  of  the  father  overcame  those  of  the 
king.  He  gave  the  princess  two  seals  with  diamonds, 
"and  prayed  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  her,  and  the 
rest  of  his  children,  and  there  was  great  weeping." 
Calamy,  John  Goodwin,  and  other  ministers,  offered 
their  services  to  pray  with  the  monarch  ;  but  he 
respectfully  declined  their  attendance,  being  satis- 
fied with  that  of  Dr.  Juxon,  his  favorite  chaplain.* 

*■  It  is  due  to  Hu^h  Peters  to  auxiliary  so  consoling-  to  human 
state,  that  he  obtained  for  the  infirmity  in  the  agony  of  the  last 
King-  the  attendance  of  Dr.  Juxon.  moments,  rehgious  communion, — 
"What  a  contrast,"  remarks  a  by  Fletcher,  dean  of  Petcrbo- 
recent  historian,  referring  to  the  rough,  who  outraged  her  feelings, 
attendance  of  Juxon,  "  to  the  and  assailed  her  fortitude  with  all 
treatment  of  his  grandmother,  tlie  the  terrors  which  the  imagination 
unfortunate  queen  of  Scots, — by  of  a  bigot  could  supply  to  the 
Burleigh  and  Walsingham,  whose  hatred  of  a  theologian.  But  Bur- 
cruel  bigotry,  or  policy  if  possible  leigh  and  Walsingham  are  cano- 
more  inhuman,  deprived  her  of  an  nized  politicians,  Fletcher  was  an 
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The  night  before  his  execution  the  King  slept  chap. 
soundly,  and  on  his  way  to  Whitehall  received  the 


blessing  of  many  of  the  crowd.  It  was  evident  Charles 
that  the  scene  enacted  outraged  the  best  feelings  of 
the  people.  The  sis:ht  of  royalty  in  humiliation  nisexecu- 
and  distress — the  spectacle  of  their  King  led  as 
a  public  criminal  to  execution,  rekindled  their 
ancient  loyalty,  and  spread  over  the  vast  multitude 
one  strong  feeling  of  despondency  and  grief."  The 
reaction  which  followed  at  no  distant  interval,  is 
greatly  attributable  to  the  event  of  that  day." 
Charles  acted  on  the  scaffold  with  all  the  equani- 
mity of  conscious  innocence.  Had  he  died  a  mar- 
tyr, he  could  not  have  maintained  a  more  composed 
or  befitting  aspect ;  so  anomalous  are  the  exhibi- 
tions of  human  character, — so  complex  and  ill- 


orthodox  divine — censure  must 
not  approcacli  them — -whilst  Crom- 
well, Ircton,  Harrison,  and  Peters, 
are  to  be  named  only  vs^ith  repro- 
bation and  revihng."  Contin.  of 
Mackintosh's  Hist.  vi.  122. 

"  Philip  Henry  was  present  at 
the  execution  of  the  King-,  and 
notices  two  remarkable  circum- 
stances. "  One  was,  that  at  the 
instant  when  the  blow  was  given, 
there  was  such  a  dismal  universal 
groan  among  the  thousands  of 
people  that  were  within  sight  of 
it,  as  it  were  with  one  consent,  as 
he  never  heard  before.  The  other 
was,  that  immediately  after  the 
stroke  was  struck,  there  was,  ac- 
cording to  order,  one  troop  march- 
ing from  Charing  Cross  towards 
King  Street,  and  another  from 
King  Street  towards  Charing 
Cross,  purposely  to  disperse  and 
scatter  the  people,  and  to  divert 
the  dismal  -thoughts  which  they 
could  not  but  be  filled  with,  by 
driving  them  to  shift  every  one  for 


his  own  safety."  Life  of  P.  Henry, 
p.  18. 

^  The  unprecedented  success 
of  the  Icon  Basil  ike,  is  itself  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  stated  in  the 
text.  It  was  published  the  day 
after  the  king's  execution,  and  is 
said  to  have  passed  through  fifty 
editions  in  the  course  of  one  year. 
It  was  long  regarded  as  a  genuine 
production  of  the  king,  and  as 
such  has  been  extravagantly 
praised.  The  protraiture  of  roy- 
alty in  "  soUtudes  and  sufferings  " 
touched  the  hearts  of  a  generous 
and  forgiving  people,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  events  of 
1660.  Dr,  Gaudcn  early  pre- 
ferred a  claim  to  the  authorship 
of  the  work,  and  his  title  is  2fiow 
established  beyond  reasonable 
doubt.  The  pubUcation  of  the 
Clarendon  papers,  and  of  other 
historical  documents,  places  this 
beyond  question.  Clarendon 
Papers  3.  App.  26— 81,95.  Hal- 
lam  ii.  635—642  Todd's  Walton 
i.  138—147. 
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CHAP,   assorted  the  attributes  which  may  pertain  to  the 
same  man/    It  is  not  the  province  of  the  historian 


XVI. 


Character  of 
this  event. 


CHARLES  to  pronounce  on  the  future,  or  to  limit  the  range  of 
divine  mercy.  Charity  will  hope  that  the  closing 
hours  of  a  life  distinguished  by  falsehood,  tyranny, 
and  other  crimes,  was  visited  by  that  benign  and 
purifying  power,  which  alone  can  renovate  the 
heart,  and  prepare  for  everlasting  peace. 

It  would  be  beside  the  province  of  this  work  to 
enter  on  the  several  questions,  to  which  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  has  given  rise.  It  was  undoubtedly 
an  unconstitutional  and  disastrous  event,  in  which 
the  genius  of  the  commonwealth's  men  was  signally 
at  fault.  No  provision  had  been  made  by  English 
law,  for  the  punishment  of  a  king  convicted  of  an 
attempt  to  subvert  the  constitution,  and  annihilate 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  Of  this  crime,  however, 
Charles  was  guilty  ;  and  the  men  whom  he  had 
sought  to  crush  appealed,  in  justification  of  his 
death,  to  the  first  principles  of  justice,  and  the 
acknowledged  purposes  of  human  society.  "  What- 
ever the  matter  was,"  says  Milton,  "  whether  we 
consider  the  magistrates,  or  the  body  of  the  people, 
no  men  ever  undertook  with  more  courage,  and, 
which  our  adversaries  themselves  confess,  in  a  more 
sedate  temper  of  mind,  so  brave  an  action — an 
action  which  might  have  become  those  famous 
heroes  of  whom  we  read  in  former  ages ;  an  action 
by  which  they  ennobled  not  only  laws,  and  their  ex- 
ecution, which  seem  for  the  future  equally  restored 
to  high  and  low  against  one  another,  but  even 
justice,  and  to  have  rendered  it,  after  so  signal  a 


y  Rushworth  v.  1398—1430.    Whitelocke  364—370. 
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judgment,  more  illustrious,  and  greater  than  in  its  ^^^j^* 
own  self."^  That  the  transaction  was  illegal  is  univer 


sally  admitted  ;  but  it  was  an  act  of  substantial  charles 
justice,  due — if  death  can  ever  be  so — to  the  crimes 
which  had  been  perpetrated,  and  demanded  appa- 
rently by  the  necessities  of  the  state.  "  It  is  much 
to  be  doubted,"  says  Mr.  Fox,  "  whether  this  singu- 
lar proceeding  has  not,  as  much  as  any  other  cir- 
cumstance, served  to  raise  the  character  of  the 
English  nation  in  the  opinion  of  Europe  in  general. 
He  who  has  read,  and  still  more  he  who  has  heard 
in  conversation,  discussions  upon  this  subject  by 
foreigners,  must  have  perceived,  that  even  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  condemn  the  act,  the  impres- 
sion made  by  it  has  been  far  more  that  of  respect 
and  admiration,  than  that  of  disgust  and  liorror. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  guilt  of  the  action,  that  is  to 
say  the  taking  away  the  life  of  the  King,  is  what 
most  men  in  the  place  of  Cromwell  and  his  associates 


^  Defence  of  the  People  of 
England.  Colonel  Hutchinson 
was  one  of  the  most  virtuous  men 
of  his  day,  and  least  injured  jby 
the  prevalent  fanaticism.  He  was 
at  once  urbane,  intelhgent,  and 
pious ;  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man, a  brave  soldier,  and  a  sin- 
cere christian.  Being  nominated 
one  of  the  king's  judges,  we  are 
told,  that  "he  addressed  himself 
to  God  by  prayer,  desiring  the 
Lord  that,  if  through  any  human 
frailty  he  were  led  into  any  error 
or  false  opinion  in  these  great 
transactions,  he  would  open  his 
eyes  and  not  suffer  him  to  pro- 
ceed, but  that  he  would  confirm 
his  spirit  in  the  truth,  and  lead 
him  by  a  right-enlightened  con- 
science, and  finding  no  check, 
but  a  confirmation  in  his  con- 
science, that  it  was  his  duty  to 


act  as  he  did,  he,  upon  serious 
debate,  both  privatel}' and  in  his 
addresses  to  God,  and  in  con- 
ferences with  conscientious,  up- 
right, unbiassed  persons,  pro- 
ceeded to  sign  the  sentence 
against  the  King.  Although  he  did 
not  then  believe  but  that  it  might 
one  day  come  to  be  again  dis- 
puted among  men,  yet  both  he 
and  others  thought  they  could  not 
refuse  it  without  giving  up  the 
people  of  God,  whom  they  had 
led  forth  and  engaged  themselves 
unto  by  the  oath  of  God,  into  the 
hands  of  God's  and  their  enemies, 
and  therefore  he  cast  himself  upon 
God's  protection,  acting  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  a  conscience 
which  he  had  sought  the  Lord  to 
guide,  and  accordingly  the  Lord 
did  signalize  his  favor  afterwards 
to  him."  Memoirs  ii  1.59. 
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^XYi'  ^^^^^  Imve  incurred ;  what  there  is  of  splendor  and 
of  magnanimity  in  it,  I  mean  the  publicity  and  so- 


CHARLES  ig^^jjii-y  of  the  act,  is  what  few  would  be  capable  of 
displaying.  It  is  a  degrading  fact  to  human 
nature,  that  even  the  sending  away  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  was  an  instance  of  generosity  almost  un- 
exampled in  the  history  of  transactions  of  this 
nature."^ 

The  king  s  The  execution  of  Charles  has  generally  been  at- 
work  of  any  tributed,  by  royalist  writers,  to  the  malcontent 
plrty!"'  religionists  of  the  day.  Court  divines  and  merce- 
nary scribblers  sought,  after  the  restoration,  to  in- 
flame the  worst  passions  of  a  licentious  court  by 
loading  the  nonconformists  with  the  guilt  of  the 
king's  death  ;  and  their  representations  have  been 
handed  down  to  the  present  day.  The  persecutions 
of  the  son  were  stimulated  and  justified  by  the  al- 
leged murder  of  the  father.  In  that  age  of  reck- 
less profligacy  and  fierce  intolerance,  the  most 
virtuous  class  of  English  subjects  were  exposed  to 
cruel  exactions,  and  protracted  imprisonments,  as 
the  representatives  of  a  set  of  tyrannicides.  Their 
personal  virtues,  their  ministerial  diligence,  their 
services  at  the  restoration,  and  their  peaceful  sub- 
mission to  the  new  order  of  things,  pleaded  ineflPec- 
tually  on  their  behalf.  They  were  condemned 
without  a  hearing,  and  pined  in  solitude  and  penury, 
the  victims  of  a  revengeful  and  selfish  faction.  The 
calmer  judgment  of  posterity  is  now  doing  them  jus- 
tice, and  their  faults  are,  in  consequence,  partially 
forgotten  in  the  recollection  of  their  many  virtues. 
The  death  of  Charles  was  not  the  work  of  anv 


»  Hist,  of  James  II.  16. 
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religious  party.  It  was  brought  about  by  a  rare  chap. 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  and  was  effected  by 


XVI. 


a  combination  of  men  of  every  variety  and  shade  charles 
of  religious  faith.  It  is  a  palpable  violation  of  the 
rules  of  historic  evidence,  to  attribute  it  either  to 
the  presbyterians  or  to  the  independents.  Rapin 
affirms,  that  the  Rump  parliament,  which  passed 
the  ordinance  for  the  king's  trial,  was  composed  ex- 
clusively of  Independents ;  but  no  evidence  of  the 
fact  is  adduced.  On  the  contrary,  "  it  is  certain  to 
a  demonstration,"  as  is  remarked  by  Neal,  "that 
there  were  then  remaining  in  the  house  men  of  all 
parties,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
Anabaptists,  and  others."^  No  one  sect  possessed 
the  power,  or  were  animated  with  the  resolution  of 
perpetrating  the  deed.  Individuals  belonging  to 
each  afforded  their  sanction,  but  the  several  parties, 
so  far  as  their  sentiments  could  be  ascertained,  were 
thoroughly  hostile  to  it.  This  was  emphatically 
the  case  with  the  presbyterians,  whose  infatuated 
loyalty  towards  the  house  of  Stuart,  was  subse- 
quently evinced  at  the  sacrifice  of  themselves,  and 

.  ^       ,  Protestation 

of  the  kingdom's  liberty.  So  soon  as  the  purpose  ^^^l^^^^^^' 
of  the  army  to  bring  the  King  to  trial  was  ascer- 
tained, the  London  ministers,  to  the  number  of^^'*^" 
forty-seven,  drew  up  and  published  an  address,  en- 
titled "  A  serious  and  faithful  representation  of  the 
judgment  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  within  the 
province  of  London,"  in  which  they  strongly  con- 
demn the  proceedings  of  the  officers,  and  plead  the 
cause  of  the  King,  contending  that  they  were  bound 
by  their  solemn  league  and  covenant  to  appear 


"  Hist,  of  Puritans  iii.  460. 
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CHAP.   "  against  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  power  in  the 

 king,  on  the  one  hand,  and  against  the  illegal  pro- 

CHARLES  ceedings  of  private  individuals,  tending  to  subvert 
the  constitution  and  introduce  anarchy  and  confu- 
sion, on  the  other."  The  document  thus  published 
breathes  the  free  spirit  which  had  formerly  strug- 
gled against  the  usurpations  of  Charles,  and  should 
have  served  to  screen  its  authors  from  the  charge 
which  has  been  preferred  against  them.  "  Examine 
your  consciences,"  say  the  ministers,  addressing  the 
men  before  whom  parliament  had  quailed,  "if  any 
number  of  persons,  of  different  principles  from 
yourselves,  had  invaded  the  rights  of  parliament, 
imprisoned  the  King,  and  carried  him  about  from 
place  to  place,  and  attempted  the  dissolution  of  the 
whole  government,  whether  you  would  not  have 
charged  them  with  the  highest  crimes."  Another 
paper  was  subsequently  drawn  up  by  the  presby- 
terian  ministers,  and  signed  by  fifty-seven,  includ- 
ing nineteen  who  had  not  subscribed  the  former,  in 
which  the  members  of  their  respective  congrega- 
tions were  entreated,  among  other  things,  to  pray 
"  that  God  would  restrain  the  violence  of  men,  that 
they  may  not  dare  to  draw  upon  themselves  and 
the  kingdom  the  blood  of  their  king."*" 


'  c  Neal  iii.  449 — 452.  Harris's 
Life  of  Cromwell,  203.  Burnet 
expressly  excepts  the  presbytc- 
rians  from  any  share  in  the  king-'s 
death,  declaring  that  they  "  and 
the  body  of  the  city  were  much 
against  it,  and  were  every  where 
fasting  and  praying  for  the  king's 
preservation."  Hist,  of  Own 
Times,  i.  85.  Baxter  bears  a 
similar  testimony.  He  says, 
"They  preached    and  prayed 


against  disloyalty ;  they  drew  up 
a  writing  to  the  Lord  General, 
declaring  their  abhorrence  of  all 
violence  against  the  person  of  the 
king,  and  urging  him  and  his 
army  to  take  heed  of  such  an  un- 
lawful act :  they  present  it  to  the 
General  when  they  saw  the  King 
in  danger,  but  pride  prevailed 
against  their  counsels."  Sylvester's 
Baxter,  Part  L  p.  64. 
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The  Independents  were  necessarily  prevented  from  ^xxi' 

joining  in  these  memorials,  as  they  emanated  from  

the  provincial  assembly,  which  was  exclusively  pres-     ^  i. 
byterian,  and  contained  sentiments  adverse  to  tolera- 

y  ...  Sentiments 

tion.    But  we  have  it  on  the  testimony  of  rovalists, «'  the  inde- 

pendents. 

little  inclined  to  free  the  Independents  from 
reproach,  that  some  of  them,  uttered  their  protest^ 
and  exerted  their  influence,  against  the  execution  of 
the  king.  "  In  the  mean  time,"  says  Dr.  Bates, 
"  all  the  presbyterian  ministers  of  London,  in  a 
manner,  and  more  out  of  several  counties,  yea, 
and  some  out  of  the  Independents  also,  declare 
against  the  thing  in  their  sermons  from  the 
pulpit,  in  conferences,  monitory  letters,  peti- 
tions, protestations,  and  public  remonstrances."'' 
In  several  parts  of  the  country  the  two  sects 
united  in  a  public  protestation  against  the  violence 
of  the  army.  The  ministers  of  Oxford  and  Nor- 
thampton did  so  in  an  address  to  Fairfax,  in  which 
they  expressed  in  strong  language,  their  abhorrence 
of  all  proceedings  against  the  king's  person  and 
crown ;  and  entreated  the  general  to  endeavor  to 
eff'ect  a  good  understanding  between  Charles,  the  par- 
liament, and  the  army.  Instead  of  seeking  the  mon- 
arch's life,  with  the  ferocity  and  fanaticism  imputed 
by  their  enemies,  they  avowed  their  determination  to 
wash  their  hands  of  his  blood,  and  to  prove  them- 
selves guiltless  of  the  evils  which  would  flow  from 
his  death.*  Only  two  of  the  Independent  ministers, 
Hugh  Peters  and  John  Goodwin,  and  neither  of 
them  closely  connected  with  the  body,  are  known  to 

Elenchus  142.    Echard,  the     acknowledgment.    Hist,  of  Eng-- 
most  partial  and  least  trustworthy     land  ii.  628. 
of   historians,  makes   a  .similar        e  Neal  iii.  -153. 
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have  expressed  an  opinion  favorable  to  the  condem- 
nation of  the  King/    The  vague  import  of  the  term 
ARLES  Independents,  and  the  favor  with  which  Cromwell 
uniformly    regarded   the    principles   and  mem- 


f  Dr.  John  Owen  preached  be- 
fore the  Commons  the  day  follow- 
ing the  king's  execution,  and  this 
circumstance  has  not  unnaturally 
been  referred  to  by  the  royalists, 
in  proof  of  his  approval  of  the 
deed.  In  arguing  however  on 
this  fact,  they  have  grossly 
violated  truth.  Had  they  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  presump- 
tion it  afforded  of  Owen's  agree- 
ment with  the  officers,  they  would 
have  had  a  fair  case,  entitled  to 
consideration,  and  not  to  be  sum- 
marily dismissed.  Dissatisfied 
however  with  this,  they  have  ven- 
tured on  statements  inconsistent 
with  truth,  and  easily  disproved. 
The  sermon  delivered  on  the  oc- 
casion was  immediately  pub- 
lished, with  an  epistle  dedicatory 
to  parliament,  and  may  there- 
fore be  compared  with  the  repre- 
sentations of  Vernon,  Wood, 
Grey,  and  others.  The  Oxford 
historian,  with  his  accustomed 
disregard  of  truth,  tells  us,  "that  in 
the  latter  end  of  1648,  when  King 
Charles  I.  was  beheaded, he  (Owen) 
in  his  discourses  and  sermons 
applauded  the  regicides,  and  de- 
clared the  death  of  that  most  ad- 
mirable king  to  be  just  and  righ- 
teous." Athen.  Ox.  ii.  556.  Ed. 
London  1692.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  can  be  discovered  in  the  ser- 
mon in  question,  nor  in  any  other 
preached  by  Owen  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  sermon  afibrds  evidence 
all  but  demonstrative  that  the 
preacher  doubted  the  propriety, 
if  he  did  not  actually  condemn, 
the  execution  of  Charles.  The 
sermon  is  founded  on  Jer.  xv. 
19,  20,  and  was  published  under 
the  title  of  "  Righteous  zeal  en- 
couraged by  Divine  protection." 
To  omit  in  such  a  sermon,  de- 
livered on  such  an  occasion,  and 


in  the  presence  of  such  auditors, 
all  reference  to  what  had  occurred 
on  the  preceding  day,  was  to  in- 
timate with  sufficient  distinctness 
the  opinion  of  the  preacher.  Had 
Owen  approved  the  execution  of 
the  king,  he  could  not  have  avoided 
referring  to  it.  It  must  have  forced 
itself  into  his  discourse,  and  have 
constituted  a  prominent  topic. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  however 
occurs.  A  general  reference  to 
the  state  of  the  nation  is  made, 
and  language  of  free  and  noble 
expostulation  is  addressed  to  the 
Commons.  "  Innocent  blood," 
he  remarks,  in  terms  which 
must  have  startled  his  hearers, 
"  will  be  found  a  tottering  foun- 
dation for  men  to  build  their 
honors,  greatness,  and  preferments 
upon.  O  return  not  in  this  unto 
any.  If  men  serve  themselves  of 
the  nation,  they  must  expect  that 
the  nation  will  serve  itself  upon 
them.  The  best  security  you  can 
possibly  have,  that  the  people 
will  perform  their  duty  in  obedi- 
ence, is  the  witness  of  your  own 
consciences,  that  you  have  dis- 
charged your  duty  towards  them, 
in  seeking  their  good,  by  your 
own  trouble,  and  not  your  own 
advantages  in  their  trouble.  I 
doubt  not  but  that  in  this,  your 
practice  makes  the  admonition  a 
commendation,  otherwise  the 
Mord  spoken  will  certainly  wit- 
ness against  you."  The  proba- 
bility is,  that  while  Owen  doubted 
the  propriety  of  what  was  done, 
he  felt  assumed  of  the  integrity 
and  high-mindedness  of  Crom- 
well and  his  associates.  The 
former  subsequently  apostatized 
from  his  profession,  but  as  yet 
he  possessed  the  confidence  of 
some  of  the  noblest  men  whom 
the  country  has  produced. 
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bers  of  this  sect,  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  chap. 
charge  which  has  been  preferred  against  them.  They 


Judgment  of 
Mosheim. 


were  the  advocates  of  that  toleration  which  consti-  chaiiles 
tuted  the  basis  and  glory  of  his  policy,  and  were  in 
consequence  the  rallying  point  of  many,  destitute 
of  their  spirit,  and  unfriendly  to  their  religious 
views.  Subsequent  writers  have  failed  to  distin- 
guish between  the  political  and  the  religions  inde- 
pendents of  the  period,  and  have  thereby  been  led  to 
involve  the  latter,  in  the  violent  and  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, of  the  former. 

"  I  am  well  aware,"  says  Mosheim,  who  has  in- 
vestigated this  subject  with  his  accustomed  diligence 
and  impartiality,  "  that  many  of  the  most  eminent 
and  respectable  English  writers  have  given  the  In- 
dependents the  denomination  of  Regicides  ;  and  if, 
by  the  term  Independents,  they  mean  those  licen- 
tious republicans,  whose  dislike  of  a  monarchical 
form  of  government  carried  them  the  most  perni- 
cious and  extravagant  lengths,  I  grant  that  this  de- 
nomination is  well  applied.  But  if,  by  the  term 
Independents,  we  are  to  understand  a  religious  sect, 
the  ancestors  of  those  who  still  bear  the  same  title 
in  England,  it  appears  very  questionable  to  me, 
whether  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  worthy  Prince 
above-mentioned  ought  to  be  imputed  entirely  to 
that  sort  of  men.  They  who  affirm  that  the  Inde- 
pendents were  the  only  authors  of  the  death  of  King 
Charles,  must  mean  one  of  these  two  things,  either 
that  the  Regicides  were  animated  and  set  on  by  the 
seditious  doctrines  of  that  sect,  and  the  violent  sug- 
gestions of  its  members,  or  that  all  that  were  con- 
cerned in  this  atrocious  deed  were  themselves  Inde- 
pendents, zealously  attached  to  the  religious  com- 
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CHAP,   munity  now  under  consideration.    Now  it  may  be 
proved  with  the  clearest  evidence  that  neither  of 


CHARLES  these  was  the  case.  There  is  nothing  in  the  doc- 
trines of  this  sect,  as  far  as  they  are  known  to  me, 
that  seems  in  the  least  adapted  to  excite  men  to 
such  a  horrid  deed ;  nor  does  it  appear  from  the 
history  of  these  times,  that  the  Independents  were 
a  wit  more  exasperated  against  Charles  than  were 
the  Presbyterians.  And  as  to  the  latter  supposi- 
tion, it  is  far  from  being  true,  that  all  those  who 
were  concerned  in  bringing  this  unfortunate  prince 
to  the  scaffold  were  Independents ;  since  we  learn 
from  the  best  English  writers,  and  from  the  public 
declarations  of  Charles  II,  that  this  violent  faction 
was  composed  of  persons  of  different  sects.  That 
there  were  Independents  among  them  may  be  easily 
conceived."® 


f  Eccles.  Hist.  v.  402. 
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False  Position  of  the  Republican  Leaders — Royalist  Members  ej^clu- 
ded  from  Farliament — Monarchy  and  the  House  of  Lords  abolished 
— Ecclesiastical  views  of  Parliament — Dissatisfaction  of  the  Pres- 
byterians— Disappointment  of  the  Republicans — Growth  of  Cromwell's 
Power — His  Irish  Campaign — Rupture  with  the  Scots — Cromwell 
appointed  General  of  the  English  Army — His  Correspondence  with 
the  Edinburgh  Ministers — Charles  the  Second  crowned — Ecclesiastical 
measures  in  Wales — Endowment  of  Trinity  College — Policy  of 
statutes  against  Public  Vices — Act  against  Profanation  of  the  Lord's 
day — Against  Incest,  Adultery,  and  Fornication — Against  profane 
swearing- — Against  blasphemous  and  Atheistical  opinions — Repeal  of 
Statutes  against  Religious  Liberty — Act  for  the  Augmentation  of 
Poor  Livings — Provision  for  the  deprived  Bishops,  Deans,  S^-c. 


The  death  of  the  king  was  followed  by  an  entire  p-ane 
alteration  of  the  framework  of  government.  The  *^p^,, 
whole  power  of  the  state  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
army,  no  time  was  lost  in  consummating  the  policy  of 
its  leaders.  The  favored  junto  permitted  to  preside 
at  Westminster,  was  but  the  shadow  of  its  former 
self.  It  had  lost  the  integrity  which  formerly 
commanded  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
nation,  and  was  dwindled  into  a  dependent  body, 
living  on  the  favour,  and  consulting  the  pleasure  of 
its  masters.  Men  of  republican  principles  now 
stepped  forward  to  engraft  their  views  on  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country  ;  but  their  position  was  a  false 
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CHAP,  one,  and  the  experiment  which  they  made  proved 
'  an  utter  failure.  They  never  had  a  fair  opportunity 
THE     of  reducing;  their  views  to  practice.    From  the 
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WEALTH,  hrst,  their  numbers  were  inconsiderable.  The  pre- 
valent feeling  of  the  nation  was  against  them,  and 
the  embittered  and  maddened  passions  of  the  civil 
war,  were  only  smothered  for  an  instant,  to  burst  out 
with  redoubled  violence  on  the  first  favorable 
occasion.  A  capital  error  had  been  committed  in 
the  execution  of  Charles.  While  it  gratified  the 
vengeance  of  the  ruling  party  and  established 
apparently  a  great  political  principle,  it  alienated 
the  public  mind,  and  arrayed  the  memory  of  the 
king  in  the  semblance  of  high-mindedness  and 
piety.  The  republican  party  were  therefore  com- 
pelled to  lean  on  the  army,  and  hence  their  weakness 
and  failure.  Had  they  appealed  to  the  country, 
monarchy  would  have  been  restored,  and  the  iron 
and  heartless  rule  of  presbytery, — if  not  that  of  the 
bishops, — must  have  followed.  They  therefore  deter- 
mined on  the  experiment  of  a  commonwealth,  and 
it  must  be  remembered,  in  justification  of  their 
sagacity,  that  the  leading  oflicers  of  the  army  were 
among  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  proposed 
change.  No  human  foresight  could  have  predicted 
the  apostacy  of  Cromwell,  and  had  he  remained 
faithful,  a  different  result  might  have  been  secured. 
The  combined  efforts  of  such  men  as  Cromwell  and 
Vane,  would  have  gone  as  far  as  human  agency 
could  go,  to  insure  success.  The  military  genius 
of  the  former  would  have  held  the  royalists  in  check, 
while  the  deep  sagacity  and  far-reaching  intellect 
of  the  latter,  might  have  remodelled  the  government, 
and  changed  the  character  of  the  people.    But  it  is 
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idle  to  speculate  on  what  mip'ht  have  occurred,  chap. 

.  XVII 

History  has  to  do  with  matters  of  fact,  and  to  these  _I  L_ 

therefore  we  return.  thk 

The  policy  of  the  Rump  parliament  was  shown,  wealth. 
by  a  resolution  passed  on  the  second  day  after  Members  ex- 
Charles's  execution,  excluding  from  their  future  ^^"^^^ 
sittings  all  members  who  had  voted  on  the  fifth  of 
December  in  support  of  the  king's  concessions,  being 
a  sufficient  ground  on  which  to  proceed  to  the 
settlement  of  the  nation/  They  thus  guarded 
against  any  effectual  opposition  to  their  views,  and 
facilitated  their  subsequent  progress.  Having  ex- 
cluded such  as  were  unfriendly  to  their  measures, 
they  were  enabled  to  proceed  with  rapidity  in  the 
construction  of  their  political  edifice.  The  un- 
shrinking boldness  of  the  step  was  confirmatory  of  the 
resolution  they  had  taken,  and  constituted  a  pledge  to 
their  followers,  that  they  had  thrown  aside  the  last 
lingering  respect,  which  as  Englishmen,  they  enter- 
tained for  the  ancient  constitution  of  their  country. 

Five  days  later  the  House  of  Lords  was  declared  ^dmrHouse 
to  be  "  useless  and  dangerous,"  and  on  the  following  Jj^jJ^J"^  ^'^^^ 
day,  monarchy  was  voted  "  to  be  unnecessary,  bur- 
densome, and  dangerous  to  the  liberty,  safety,  and 
public  interest,  of  the  people,"  and  bills  were  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  for  their  suppression.  This  was 
promptly  done,  and  both  were  passed  without  a 
division,  the  latter  on  the  17th,  and  the  former  on 
the  19th  of  March.^  These  organic  charges  were 
followed  by  others  of  minor  importance,  and  a  de- 
claration was  published  by  the  Commons,  "expressing  ^i*'^^^!. 


a  Whitelockc,  370. 
"  Whitelocke,  871,  372,  380.  Paul  Hist.  3,  1292. 
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CHAP,  the  grounds  of  their  late  proceedings,  and  of  settling 

 the  present  government  in  the  way  of  a  free  state." 

COMMON-  respect  the  superiority  of  the  present 

WEALTH,  pulers  over  those  whom  they  displaced  was  strikingly 
The  Engage-  ^PP^i'^^it.  A  ncw  oatli  of  fidelity  to  the  common- 
wealth  was  devised,  and  ordered  to  be  taken  by  the 
functionaries  of  government,  and  subsequently  by 
all  members  of  parliament,  magistrates,  military 
officers  and  clergymen.  It  was  framed  in  a  spirit 
of  liberality  hitherto  unknown  to  English  statesmen, 
and  presented  no  bar  to  the  occupation  of  office  by 
religionists  of  all  complexions  and  parties.  It  pro- 
vided simply  for  the  civil  obedience  of  the  subject, 
— offering  no  violence  to  conscience,  and  presenting 
no  temptation  to  hypocrisy.  The  party  taking  it 
was  required  simply  to  pledge  himself  "to  be  true 
and  faithful  to  the  government  established  without 
king  or  house  of  peers."  It  imposed  no  religious 
test  as  a  qualification  for  civil  office,  but  left  unim- 
paired the  natural  right  of  every  human  being,  to 
adopt  whatever  form  of  religious  faith  he  pleased. 
To  have  required  less  would  have  been  to  fail  in 
duty  to  the  commonwealth ;  to  have  demanded 
more,  would  have  been  to  bribe  the  insincere,  and  to 
punish  the  conscientious.  Dr.  Walker  stigmatizes 
this  oath  as  "  the  Independent  Covenant,"  but  fails 
to  establish  the  analogy  which  his  language  sug- 
gests.^ 

Ecclesiastical  In  the  meantime  the  parliament  was  not  unmind- 
faihament.  ecclcsiastical  afiairs.    The  circumstances  of 

the  day,  prevented  Sir  Henry  Vane  and  others  from 


"  Clarendon  C.  251.    Walker,  pail  1.  U6.    Pari.  Hist.  .S.  1334 
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carrying  out  their  views,  or  the  consummation  yet  chap. 

to  be  effected  might  have  been  accomplished  ;  and  1_. 

religion,  left  to  her  own  resources,  have  been  free  to  thk 

111  -p      1       1  PI  •  T  COMMON- 

mould  and  purity  the  heart  oi  the  nation.  It  was  wealth. 
still  deemed  necessary  to  legislate  for  the  church. 
The  presbyterians  were  in  possession  of  her  liv- 
ings, and  having  long  clamored  for  power  were 
now  deeply  agitated  by  the  fear  of  spoliation. 
To  allay  the  discontent  which  they  awakened,  Apru  3,  ig49. 
the  Commons  issued  a  declaration,  affirming  that 
tithes  should  not  be  abolished,  till  another  mode  of 
maintaining  the  ministers  of  religion  "  as  large  and 
as  honourable  "  was  provided  ;  that  the  presbyterian 
government  should  be  maintained ;  and  that  other 
churches  tending  "  to  godliness,  and  to  advance  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,"  should  be  free  from 
disturbance."^  It  was  much  to  the  honor  of  the 
ruling  party,  that  their  ecclesiastical  views  were 
now  as  moderate  and  liberal  as  when  they  con- 
stituted an  inconsiderable  minority,  pleading  against 
the  encroachments  and  tyranny  of  the  presbyterians. 
The  whole  power  of  the  state  was  in  their  hands, 
and  they  owed  no  debt  of  gratitude  to  their  oppo- 
nents.   The  advocates  of  presbytery  had  sought  to 


a  Wliitclocke,  382.  Two  days 
before  the  passing  of  this  declara- 
tion, a  petition  was  presented  to 
parliam  ent  from  "  several  churches 
of  God  in  London,  commonly, 
thouo-li  falsely  called  Anabap- 
tists," in  which  they  avowed  the 
cause  of  parliament,  and  theirobe- 
dience  to  its  authority.  Their  vin- 
dication of  themselves  from  the  as- 
pt'i-sions  of  their  enemies  was  ac- 


knowledged to  be  satisfactory,  and 
they  were  informed  through  the 
speaker  "  That  they  and  other 
Christians  walking  answerable  to 
such  professions,  the  House  did 
assure  them  of  liberty  and  pro- 
tection, so  far  as  God  should 
enable  them,  in  all  things  con- 
sistent with  godliness,  lionesty, 
and  civil  peace." 
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CHAP,    rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  failing  in  this,  had 

 L.  attempted  a  compromise  with  the  king  and  secretly 

favored   the  expedition   of   the   Scots ;    yet  no 

COMMON-  ^  ^  'J 

WEALTH,  advantage  was  taken  of  their  weakness,  nor  any 
penalty  inflicted  for  their  past  tergiversations.  They 
were  continued  the  endowed  and  patronized  sect, 
though  deprived  of  the  power  to  molest  and  injure 
others. 

tion  of  the       This  tolerant  policy,  however,  utterly  failed  to 
ians. "      conciliate  them.    They  were  incapable  of  tranquil- 
lity while  other  religionists  were  protected  by  the 
state.      Having   succeeded   to  the  possession  of 
ecclesiastical  livings,  they  inherited  the  spirit  of 
the  state-church,  and  would  have  crushed  with 
unscrupulous  rigor  every  dissenter  from  their  polity. 
Their  dissatisfaction  with  the  form  of  civil  govern- 
ment now  established,  was  greatly  strengthened,  if 
not  mainly  induced,  by  the  catholic  principles  on 
which,  it  was  proposed  to  conduct  the  aff'airs  of  the 
church.    This  was  the  irredeemable  fault, — the 
unpardonable  sin  of  the  founders  of  the  Common- 
wealth.    Had   the  present  rulers  consented  to 
indulge  the  bigotry  of  the  presbyterians,  the  latter 
would   probably  have  become  reconciled  to  a 
republic,  and  have  proved  the  staunchest  opponents 
of  the  exiled  and  worthless  house  of  Stuart.  As 
it  was,  their  dissatisfaction  was  deep  and  general, 
so  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  they  ventured 
to  refuse   the  engagement.     Some  of  the  epis- 
copal divines,  and  many  of  the  old  cavaliers, 
submitted  to  the  necessity  of  the  times,  and  took 
the  oath  ;  but  the  presbyterians  pleaded  the  obliga- 
tion of  tlieir  covenant,  and  openly  impugned  the 
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authority  of  their  rulers.'  Their  opposition  was  chap. 
not  likely  to  escape  the  vigilant  attention  of  the  go- 
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vernment.  It  was  early  reported  to  parliament,  and 
measures  were  adopted  to  bring  them  to  submission,  wealth 
For  this  purpose  a  committee  was  appointed  to  ^pni 
receive  complaints  against  "  such  ministers  as  in 
their  pulpits  vilify  and  asperse  the  authority  and 
late  proceedings  of  parliament,"  and  several  eject- 
ments took  place,  which  were  loudly  complained  of, 
but  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  condemn  on  any 
principles  of  sound  policy.  The  long  parliament, 
during  the  ascendency  of  the  presbyterians,  had  exer- 
cised the  same  power,  even  while  the  issue  of  the 


«  Baxter    interposed   on  this 
occasion  with  his  accustomed  zeal, 
"  I  spake  and  preached/'  he  says, 
"against  the  engagement,  and 
dissuaded  men  from  taking  it. 
The  first  hour  that  I  heard  of  it, 
being  in   company  with  some 
gentlemen  of  Worcestershire,  I 
presently   wrote    down  about 
twenty  queries  against  it,  intend- 
ing as  many  more  almost  against 
the  obligation,   as  those  were 
about  the  sense  and  circumstances, 
— and  one  that  was  present  got 
the  copy  of  them  ;  and  shortly 
after,  I  met  with  them  verbatim 
in  a  book  of  Mr.  Henry  Hall's 
as  his  own  (one  that  was  long 
imprisoned  for   writing  against 
Cromwell).    Some  episcopal  di- 
vines that  were  not  so  scrupulous 
it  seems  as  we,  did  write  for  it, 
(private  manuscripts  which  I  have 
seen)  and  plead  the  irresistibility 
of  the  imposers,  and  they  found 
starting  holes  in  the  terms,  viz. 
That  by  the  Commonwealth  they 
will  mean  the  present  Common- 
wealth in  genere,  and  by  ( esta- 
blished) they  will  mean  only  de 
facto,  and  not  de  jure,  and  by 
(without  a  king,  6^c.)  they  mean 


not  quatenus  but  etsi ;  and  that 
only  de  facto  pro  tempore  ;  q.  d. 
I  will  be  true  to  the  government 
of  England,  though  at  the  present 
the  king  and  House  of  Lords  are 
put  out  of  the  exercise  of  their 
power.  These  were  the  exposi- 
tions of  many  episcopal  men,  and 
others  that  took  it.  But  I  en- 
deavoured to  evince,  that  this  is 
mere  juggling  and  jesting  with 
matters  too  great  to  be  jested 
with.  And  that  as  they  might 
easily  know  that  the  imposers  had 
another  sense,  so  as  really  might 
they  know  that  the  words  in  their 
own  obvious  usual  sense  among 
men,  must  be  taken  as  the  promise 
or  engagement  of  a  subject,  as 
such,  to  a  form  of  government 
now  pretended  to  be  established, 
and  that  the  subject's  allegiance 
or  fidelity  to  his  rulers  can  be 
acknowledged  and  given  in  no 
plainer  words.  And  that  by  such 
interpretations  and  stretchings  of 
conscience,  any  treasonable  oath 
or  promise  may  be  taken,  and  no 
bonds  of  society  can  signify  much 
with  such  interpreters. — ^Sylves- 
ter's Baxter,  Part  1,  64. 
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CHAP,   civil  war  was  doubtful.    In  all  parts  of  the  country 

N\  II  •  ' 

"         where  their  authority  was  established,  they  properly 
THE     required  from  public  officers, — and  amons:  these, 
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\vEALTH.  the  ministers  of  religion  were,  unhappily,  counted, — 
that  they  should  be  faithful  to  the  popular  cause,  or 
at  least  abstain  from  aiding^  the  arms  of  the  kino-. 
These  proceedings,  the  presbyterians  had  sanctioned, 
and  even  urged  on  with  vehement  zeal,  and  could  not 
therefore  with  any  consistency  complain,  now  that 
the  same  principle  w-as  applied  to  themselves.  The 
existing  government  would  have  stultified  itself,  had 
it  permitted  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  to  be  em- 
ployed against  its  civil  authority.  While  tolerant 
of  religious  differences,  it  would  have  failed  in  its 
duty  to  the  Commonwealth,  had  it  suffered  the 
clergy  to  preach  a  crusade  against  its  jurisdiction 
and  ordinances. 
Disappoint-  While  the  government  was  thus  assailed  by  the 
RepibU(^.  presbyterians,  partly  on  religious,  and  partly  on 
political  grounds;  it  was  also  exposed  to  considerable 
peril,  from  the  disappointment  it  inflicted,  on  the 
most  sanguine  and  violent  of  its  own  partizans.  It 
failed  to  realize  the  hopes — undefined  and  visionary 
— which  had  been  awakened  during  the  civil  war. 
That  memorable  strife  had  stirred  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  called  into  action  those  deep  and 
burning  passions,  which  it  is  difficult  to  control  and 
impossible  speedily  to  allay.  A  vast  mass  of  energy, 
ordinarily  latent,  but  when  moved,  impetuous  and 
headstrong,  had  been  called  forth  and  trained  to 
action  by  the  policy  of  the  republican  leaders.  It 
had  crushed  the  armies  of  the  king,  had  broken  the 
power  of  the  presbyterians,  had  consigned  Charles  to 
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the  block,  and  discarded  monarchy  and  an  upper  chap. 

house.    It  had  cleared  the  arena,  and  now  required   L 

the  construction  of  an  edifice,  which  should  realize  the 

.  .  ^  1  ,  COMMON- 

the  Utopian  expectations  or  an  over-wrought  enthu-  wealth. 
siasm.  Disappointment  necessarily  followed,  and 
it  yet  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  power  which 
had  created,  would  not  speedily  destroy  the  republic. 
The  unreflecting  republicans  of  the  army,  looked  for 
an  immediate  dissolution  of  the  parliament.  They 
knew  nothing  of  difficulties,  they  saw  nothing  of 
danger.  They  regarded  only  their  own  simple 
theory,  and  despised  the  fears  and  prudential  con- 
siderations of  politicians.  When  Vane  and  his 
associates  therefore  hesitated  to  take  this  perilous 
step ;  when  they  jeoparded  their  reputation  for 
consistency  by  deferring  a  measure,  which  could 
never  be  recalled,  and  the  consequences  of  which 
might  prove  fatal  to  their  new-born  republic,  they 
were  loudly  condemned  by  the  soldiery  as  self- 
seekers  and  apostates  from  the  truth.'    Hence  arose 


'  Mr.  Godwin  defends,  with  great 
ability,  the  pohey  of  the  Common- 
wealth's men,  in  not  dissolving-  the 
parliament ;  nor  is  his  reasoning 
shaken,  in  my  judgment,  by  Mr. 
Forster,  in  his  admirable  Life  of 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  132.  "The 
present  rulers,"  says  the  former 
writer,  "  saw  that  it  was  now  but 
a  small  portion  of  their  country- 
men that  were  republicans.  But 
a  Commonwealth  was  established; 
and  it  could  not  be  overturned 
without  convulsions,  bloodshed, 
the  massacre  by  form  of  law  or 
otherwise  of  those  whose  talents 
now  adorned  the  helm  of  pubhc 
affairs,  and  without  innumerable 
calamities.  According  to  a  com- 
mon figure,  the  vessel  of  the  state 


would  be  turned  without  rudder 
and  guidance  into  a  raging  ocean  ; 
and  upon  what  rock  it  would 
split,  and  what  would  be  the 
issue  of  the  adventure,  it  was  not 
in  human  sagacity  to  pronounce. 
There  were  besides,  two  things 
which  the  present  governors  by 
their  energies  and  perseverance 
had  obtained  which  they  valued 
above  all  price .  These  were  the 
administration  of  a  state  without 
the  intervention  of  a  sovereign 
and  a  court,  and  the  free  and  full 
toleration  of  all  modes  of  religious 
worship  and  opinion.  They  would 
have  held  themselves  criminal  to 
all  future  ages,  if  they  supinely 
suffered  the  present  state  of  things, 
and  the  present  operative  prin- 
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xv^L  *  the  Levellers,  who  availing  themselves  of  the  old 

  machinery,  by  which  Cromwell  had  made  the  army 

coiSoN-  subservient  to  his  policy  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
king,  now  sought  to  force  on  the  parliament  a 
compliance  with  their  demands.  Those  demands 
were  neither  so  absurd,  nor  so  inequitable  as  is 
commonly  alleged  ;  and  the  impartial  historian  will 
more  than  suspect  that  great  injustice  has  been  done 
to  the  memor\^  of  many  members  of  this  party. 
But  the  genius  of  the  Commonwealth,  sustained  by 
the  promptitude  and  energy  of  Cromwell,  who  was 
yet  faithful  to  his  high  trust,  triumphed  over  the 
alarming  demonstrations  of  the  soldiery  ;  and  the 
supremacy  of  parliament  was  for  a  time  confirmed.^ 
The  fortunes  of  Cromwell  were  now  in  the  ascen- 
dant. The  concentrated  energy  of  his  character, 
the  promptitude  and  vigor  of  his  decisions,  his 


Growth  of 
CromwcU's 
power. 


ciples  to  pass  away  if  they  could 
be  preserved. 

Cromwell,  and  Ireton,  and 
Vane,  and  the  rest  were  intimately 
persuaded  that  by  a  judicious 
course  of  proceeding  these  ad- 
vantag-es  might  be  preserved.  If 
things  were  allowed  to  continue 
in  their  present  state,  and  if  by  a 
skilful  and  judicious  administra- 
tion, the  Commonwealth  came  by 
just  degrees  to  be  respected  both 
abroad  and  at  home,  they  believed 
that  many  of  those  persons  who 
now  looked  upon  it  with  an 
unkind  and  jealous  eye,  would 
become  its  warmest  friends.  They 
felt  in  themselves  the  ability  and 
the  virtue   to  effect   this  great 

purpose  And  then  how 

glorious  would  be  the  consumma- 
tion, to  convert  their  countrj'men 
to  the  cause  of  freedom,  by 
honours  and  benefits,  to  instil 
into  them  the  knowledge  of  their 


true  interests  by  the  powerful 
criterion  of  experience,  and  finally, 
todehver  tothem  the  undiminished 
and  inestimable  privileges  of  free- 
men, saying.  Exercise  them  boldly 
and  without  fear ;  for  you  are 
worthy  to  possess  them." — Hist, 
of  Commonwealth,  3, 117 — 1H>. 

s  Whitelocke,  385.  Hutchin- 
son, 2,  127.  Godwin,  3,  64—82. 
The  following  were  among  the 
demands  of  the  Levellers.  That 
parliaments  should  be  annual ; 
that  there  should  be  no  laws  to 
compel  in  matters  of  religion  ; 
that  none  ^^be  compelled  to  fight 
by  sea  or  land  against  his  con- 
science ;  "  that  there  should  be  no 
imprisonment  for  debt  ;  that  none 
be  executed  "but  for  murder  or 
the  hke  ;"  that  tithes  should  be 
abolished;  that  every  parish  should 
choose  its  own  minister;  and  that 
none  should  be  excluded  from 
civil  office  "for  his  religion  only." 
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military  genius,  his  all  but  omniscient  perception  of  chap. 

the  character  of  others,  and  the  profound  subtlety  _J  

with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  veil  his  schemes  com"k)n- 
and  to  control  the  passions  of  his  followers,  so  as  best  ^^^alth. 
to  subserve  his  own  designs,  had  been  gradually 
preparing  the  way  for  his  dangerous  elevation.  He 
felt  himself  superior  to  all  about  him.  Vane  alone 
was  entitled  to  contest  the  palm ;  and  he  was  totally 
deficient  in  the  qualities  of  a  military  commander. 
In  the  senate,  the  pure  republican  must  have 
triumphed  ;  but  Cromwell  threw  into  the  scale,  the 
weight  of  an  army  passionately  devoted  to  his 
interests,  and  which  he  alone  was  competent  to 
rule. 

His  power  was  consolidated,  by  the  astonishing  His  irish 
rapidity  with  which  he  swept  the  kingdom  of  Ireland 
during  the  autumn  of  this  year,  and  the  spring  of  1650. 
The  royalists  had  gathered  strength  in  that  king- 
dom, and  Cromwell  was  deputed  by  the  too  credu- 
lous parliament  to  subdue  them.  He  landed  in 
Dublin  on  the  15th  of  August,  and  though  the 
success  of  his  military  achievements  added  greatly 
to  his  renown,  it  would  have  been  well  for  his  repu- 
tation, if  his  Irish  campaign  had  never  been  fought. 
No  words  can  extenuate  the  enormities  he  practised  ; 
nor  can  any  considerations  of  political  expediency, 
or  of  the  prior  cruelties  of  the  Irish  Catholics, 
justify  the  wholesale  butcheries  which  were  perpe- 
trated. There  is  a  revolting  consistency  in  the 
treatment  which  has  been  dealt  out  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland.  Whether  governed  by  the  haughty 
Strafford,  or  by  Cromwell,  the  offspring,  and  hitherto 
the  servant,  of  a  popular  revolution  ;  their  rights 
were  equally  despised,  and  their  interest  in  the 
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 rejected.    The  foot  of  the  conqueror  was  placed  on 

COMMON-  ^^^^  ^^c^  of  a  prostrate  people  ;  and  the  very  tenacity 
WEALTH,  of  religious  faith  was  pleaded,  in  justification  of  the 
wrongs  and  murders  practised  on  them.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  recollection  of  recent  outrages 
was  added,  to  the  frenzy  of  religious  fanaticism  and 
the  bitter  hatred  of  party  strife.  Cromwell's  letter 
to  the  speaker,  Sept.  17th,  1649,  is  sufficient 
'evidence  against  him.  It  relates  to  the  storming 
and  capture  of  Drogheda,  and  describes,  without 
compunction,  or  any  attempt  at  extenuation,  the 
horrible  barbarities  which  were  practised.  The 
sanction  of  a  merciful  God  was  never  claimed 
on  a  viler  outrage.  Two  thousand  men  are  said  to 
have  been  killed  on  the  first  night  of  his  entering 
the  town  ;  and  on  the  following  day,  when  one  of 
the  towers  which  had  held  out  against  his  attack 
submitted,  "  their  officers,"  we  are  coolly  informed, 
"  were  knocked  on  the  head,  and  every  tenth  man 
of  the  soldiers  killed,  and  the  rest  shipped  for 
Barbadoes.  I  am  persuaded,"  adds  the  future 
dictator,  "  that  this  is  a  righteous  judgment  of  God 
upon  these  barbarous  wretches,  who  have  imbrued 
their  hands  in  so  much  innocent  blood,  and  that  it 
will  tend  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood  for  the 
future ;  which  are  the  satisfactory  ground  to  such 
actions,  which,  otherwise  cannot  but  work  remorse 
and  sorrow."''  It  is  but  justice  to  the  memory  of 
Cromwell,  while  expressing  an  abhorrence  of  his 
indiscriminate  and  systematic  slaughter  on  this 
occasion,  to  record  that  his  rule  was  equitable  and 


Harris's  Lift-  of  Cromwell,  223. 
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kind  to  the  unarmed  and  peaceful.    He  knew  that  chap. 

.  .  .  XVII. 

the  immediate  extinction  of  the  Irish  rebellion  was  1_ 

essential  to  the  stability  of  the  English  p;overnm_ent.  the 

TT  1  •  T  p    1  •  11  COMMON- 

xience,  the  rapidity  oi  nis  movements,  and  the  wealth. 
terrible  vengeance  he  inflicted  on  those  who  resisted 
his  progress.  His  object  was  thought  to  justify  the 
means  he  employed,  while  the  cruelties  which  had 
been  practised  by  the  Catholics,  steeled  his  heart 
against  every  emotion  of  pity.  His  severity  was 
strictly  limited  to  the  supposed  necessity  of 
the  case,  and  was  strangely  blended  in  some  de- 
partments of  his  government,  with  a  mild  and 
tolerant  policy  hitherto  unknown  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Irish  affairs.  "  He  was  terrible,  only,"  re- 
marks a  historian  who  has  severely  condemned  his 
military  executions,  "  when  the  sword  was  un- 
sheathed ;  he  enforced  the  strictest  discipline  upon 
his  army  towards  those  who  did  not  appear  in  arms; 
he  forbade  his  soldiers  to  take  anything  from  the 
people  without  due  payment,  on  pain  of  death ; 
and,  without  granting  open  toleration,  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  was  scarcely  in  his  power,  he  did 
not  molest  the  Catholics  for  their  religion."' 

Cromwell  was  speedily  recalled  from  Ireland,  by  Rupture  with 

.  .        ^  ''the  Scots. 

the  more  imminent  danger  which  threatened  the 
young  republic,  from  the  now  obvious  designs  of  the 
Scotch  presbyterians.  Those  designs  had  been  long- 
suspected,  and  measures  were  accordingly  taken  to 
frustrate  them.  The  alienation  of  the  Scotch  from 
the  English  parliament  was  no  longer  concealed. 
It  had  arisen  from  various  causes,  and  had  been 
evidenced  by  a  decided  and  somewhat  bold  policy. 


>  Cont.  of  Mackintosh's  Hist,  of  England,  6,  144. 
VOL.  II.  G  G 
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CHAP.  No  sooner  was  the  death  of  Charles  known  in 
"^^       Edinburgh,  than  his  son  was  proclaimed  "  King  of 
THE     Scotland   by  the  whole   parliament   with  srreat 

COMMON-        1  .  1  .     .  .  T 

WEALTH,  solemnity,  and  commissioners  were  appomted  to 
wait  on  him  at  the  Hague,  and  to  invite  him  to 
repair  to  the  city  of  his  ancestors.-"  Several  com- 
munications passed  between  the  Scotch  and  English 
parliaments;  in  which,  the  former  insisted  on  the  en- 
forcement of  their  ecclesiastical  system,  and  required 
that  nothing  should  be  done  to  prejudice  the  title 
of  the  young  prince.  The  English  parliament 
^  resented  this  interference  with  their  supremacy,  and 
proceeded  to  declare  the  letter  of  the  commissioners 
"  to  contain  much  scandalous  and  reproachful 
matter,"  and  to  evidence  a  design  "to  raise  sedition, 
and  grounds  of  a  new  and  bloody  war."  The 
commissioners  were  put  under  arrest,  and  all  persons 
joining  with  them  were  declared  to  be  traitors  and 
rebels,  and  were  ordered  to  be  proceeded  against  as 
such.^  A  rupture  was  now  inevitable,  and  both  par- 
ties prepared  accordingly.  The  Scotch  relied  on  the 
aid  of  the  English  presbyterians ;  while  the  parlia- 
ment summoned  to  its  defence,  the  military  skill 
and  unconquered  prowess,  of  the  victor  of  Naseby 
and  Marston  Moor. 


j  The  conditions  imposed  by 
the  Scotch  retarded  their  nego- 
ciation  with  tlie  young-  prince  ; 
but  a  sense  of  common  interest 
ultimately  brought  them  to  terms. 
"  If,"  says  Baillie,  Sept.  14, 1649, 
^'  either  we  neglect  to  seek  him, 
or  he  continue  to  refuse  our  con- 
ditions, the  ruin  of  both  seems  to 
be  near ;  and  though  he  were 
joined  with  us  in  our  terms,  yet 
he  has  delayed  so  long,  that  our 


difficulties  and  his  wonld  be  in-  i 
superable,  but  by  the  hand  of  j 
God.  Always,  we  would  suffer 
all  hardships  with  the  greater 
comfort,  that  he  and  we  were 
conjoined  in  God  against  the 
common  enemy  of  God,  of  his 
house,  and  our  country."  Letters, 
II.,  ,346. 

k  Whitelocke,  375,  377,  878. 
Godwin,  3,  202—206. 
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Cromwell  appeared  in  his  place  in  parliament,  chap 
June  4th,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  "  for 
his  faithful  services,''  and  on  the  12th  of  the  same 


THE 

COMMON. 


month,  was  constituted  lieutenant-general  of  the  wealth. 
army  designed  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland.' 

Fairfax  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  cromweiap- 

*  ^  ,    ,  ^  ^  pointed  Gen- 

Eno'lish  army,  but  declinino;  the  post,  it  was  imme-  ^^^^  of 

.   ^  "  or'  tnglish  Ai- 

diately  conferred  on  Cromwell,  who,  three  days  "^r- 
afterwards,  left  London  for  the  North.     Having  june29. 
observed  a  fast  at  Durham,  "  to  pray  for  a  blessing 
upon  their  expedition,'"  he  entered  Scotland,  prompted 
both  by  disposition  and  by  policy,  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  speedy  termination."'    The  situation  of  Charles 


1  Pari.  Hist.,  3,  l-W,  1349. 

m  Ibid.,  ISoO,  1352.  It  has 
been  customary  to  represent  the 
resignation  of  Fairfax  as  a  result 
of  the  intrigrues  of  Cromwell ;  yet 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such 
vras  the  fact.  No  intimation  of 
the  kind  was  given  by  Fairfax, 
to  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  Council  of  State,  to  wait  on 
him  with  the  view  of  removing 
his  objections.  His  only  plea  was 
the  covenant  which  had  been  en- 
tered into  with  the  Scots,  and  the 
violation  of  it  which  would  be  in- 
volved, in  an  invasion  of  their 
country.  He  pleaded  scruples  of 
conscience,  as  the  only  bar  to  his 
comphance  with  the  request  of 
parliament,  and  avowed  his  readi- 
ness in  the  case  of  the  Scots  en- 
tering England,  to  lead  the  army 
against  them.  Cromwell  was  one 
of  this  committee,  and  from  the 
accounts  of  Whitelocke  and  Lud- 
low, it  is  evident  that  he  did  his 
utmost  to  remove  the  scruples  of 
Fairfax.  His  insincerity  on  this 
occasion  has  been  inferred  from 
what  subsequently  took  place. 
But, "  What "  as  Mr.  Godwin  asks, 
"  were  these  circumstances  ? 
Whv,  that,  when  it  was  sufficient- 


ly known  that  Fairfax  would  not 
be  moved  from  his  purpose,  Crom- 
well immediately  accepted  the 
appointment  to  succeed  him. 
Surely  this  is  very  slight  evidence. 
What  Whitelocke  and  Ludlow 
believed  while  the  scene  was  pas- 
sing, every  candid  mind  will  be- 
lieve now." 

The  fonuer  writer  tells  us  that 
Fairfiix  at  first  hked  the  appoint- 
ment, but  was  afterwards  dissua- 
ded from  it  by  the  presbyterian 
ministers  and  his  lady.  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  who  freely  exposes 
the  subsequent  apostacy  of  Crom- 
well, gives  a  similar  account,  and 
that  on  authority-  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  dispute.  "  Mv  Lord 
Fairfax,"  she  says,  "  persuaded 
by  his  wife  and  his  chaplains, 
threw  up  his  commission  at  such 
a  time,  when  it  could  not  have 
been  done  more  spitefully  and 
ruinously  to  the  whole  parliament 
interest.  Col.  Hutchinson  and 
other  parliament  men,  hearing  of 
his  intentions  the  night  before, 
and  knowing  that  he  would  thus 
level  the  way  to  Cromwell's  am- 
bitious designs,  went  to  him  and 
laboured  to  dissuade  him,  which 
thev  had  effected,  but  that  the 
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CHAP,  in  the  mean  time,  was  far  from  being;  enviable. 

VI7  fT  ^  O 

He  was  only  the  nominal  head  of  the  confederacy 


XVII. 


THE     formed  in  his  behalf.    Immediately  on  landino;  in 
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WEALTH,  bcotland,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  most  violent  ad- 
herents of  the  Kirk;  who  enforced  on  his  gay  nature, 
an  austerity  of  demeanor  and  a  protracted  attention 
to  religious  services,  which  deepened  his  hatred  of 
presbyterianism.  He  was  not  allowed  to  walk 
abroad  on  the  Sunday,  and  if  at  any  time  dancing 
or  cards  was  indulged  in,  at  his  court,  he  was 
severely  reproved.  Charles  was  galled  by  this  res- 
traint, but  being  equally  destitute  of  personal  inte- 
grity, and  of  religious  principles,  he  played  the 
hypocrite  as  successfully  as  was  in  his  power.  On 
the  sixteenth  of  August,  he  published  a  declaration 
avowing  his  father's  guilt  in  having  married  into 
an  idolatrous  family,  and  imputing  to  him  the 
blood  shed  in  the  civil  war.  He  acknowledged  the 
prejudices  against  true  religion  which  he  had  early 
imbibed,  confessed  the  guilt  of  his  former  life,  and 
solemnly  protested  his  present  sincerity,  and  his 
determination  to  persevere  in  the  good  course  on 
which  he  had  entered.  The  base  hypocrisy  of  his 
conduct  was  only  equalled  by  the  folly  of  those  who 
relied  on  his  word.  The  son  who  could  thus 
openly  dishonor  the  memory  of  his  father,  and 

presbyterian    ministers  wrought  the  people  in  that  juncture  of 

with  him  to  do  it.    He  expressed  time,  but  could  by  no  means  pre- 

that  God  laid  him  aside  as  not  vail,   although   he   laboured  it 

being  worthy  of  more,  nor  of  that  almost  all  the  night  with  most 

glory  which  was  already  given  earnest  endeavours.     But  this 

him.      To  speak   the   truth   of  great  man  was  then  as  unmove- 

Cromwell,  whereas  many  said  he  able  b}'  his  friends  as  pertinacious 

undermined  Fairfax,  it  was  false  ;  in  obeying  his  wife." — White- 

for  in  Col.  Hutchinson's  presence,  locke,  444 — 446.     Ludlow,  1 — 

he  most  effectually  importuned  .315.    Hutchinson,  2,  171 — IT-^. 

him  to  keep  his  commission,  lest  Godwin,  3,  215. 
it  should  discourage  the  nnny  and 
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insult  his  living  mother,  was  not  to  be  restrained  chap. 
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by  any  sense  of  moral  obligation,  from  violating  the 
most  sacred  eno-a^'ements.  The  measures  of  the 
presbyterians,  were  indeed,  both  impolitic  and  un-  wealth 
generous.  They  served  to  disgust  and  alienate  a 
prince,  whose  only  law  was  his  own  unbridled  and 
reckless  passions.  Had  Charles  possessed  a  particle 
of  sincerity  or  of  self-respect,  he  would  have  spurned 
the  conditions  they  imposed,  but  being  told  they 
were  necessary  for  his  affairs,  "  he  resolved,"  says 
Burnet,  "  to  swallow  the  pill  without  further 
chewing  it."" 

In  the  meantime  Cromwell  and  the  Scotch  general 
Leslie,  were  engaged  in  a  series  of  skilful  man- 
<Buvres.  The  forces  of  the  latter  greatly  exceeded 
those  of  the  former  in  number,  but  the  advantages 
of  discipline  and  of  an  entire  confidence  in  the 
skill  of  their  leader,  were  with  the  English.  The 
battle  of  Dunbar  consequently  terminated  in  their 
favor,  and  enabled  Cromwell  to  take  possession  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  This  victory  was  de-  ^^^^  ^ 
cisive  of  the  fate  of  Scotland,  and  materially  altered 
the  position  and  views  of  the  prince.  Clarendon 
represents  him  as  gratified  rather  than  otherwise  by 
the  defeat  of  the  Scotch  army,  from  an  apprehension 
that  a  different  result,  would  have  been  followed  by 
some  abridgment  of  his  personal  freedom." 

On  Cromwell's  victorious  return  to  Edinburgh, 
the  presbyterian  ministers  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
castle  of  that  city.    They  dreaded  equally  his  princi-  cromweirs 
pies  and  his  power;  but  so  far  was  he  from  designing  ence  with  the 
the  violence  they  anticipated,  that  he  invited  them  to  ministers. 


n  Own  Times,  1,  99,  104. 
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return  to  their  churches,  promised  them  protec- 
tion and  liberty  of  worship.  The  correspondence 
which  took  place  on  this  occasion,  exhibits  in 
striking'  contrast  the  policy  of  the  two  parties. 
Sept. 9.  "The  ministers  of  England,"  says  the  Lord- 
General,  in  reply  to  the  charge  of  persecution 
preferred  against  his  government,  "  are  supported 
and  have  liberty  to  preach  the  gospel,  though  not 
to  rail ;  nor  under  pretence  thereof  to  overtop  the 
civil  power,  or  debase  it  as  they  please.  No  man 
hath  been  troubled  in  England  or  Ireland  for 
preaching  the  gospel,  nor  has  any  minister  been 
molested  in  Scotland  since  the  coming  of  the  army 
hither." 

The  Scotch  clergy  protested  against  the  preaching 
of  laymen,  which  was  allowed  by  the  English 
general ;  and  claimed  for  their  own  order  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  ordaining  to  the  ministr3^  This 
was  assailing  the  stronghold  of  Cromwell's  tolerant 
policy,  and  he  met  it  with  an  indignant  refutation, 
"  We  look  upon  ministers,"  said  his  reply,  "  as 
helpers  of,  not  lords  over,  the  faith  of  God's  people. 
I  appeal  to  their  consciences,  whether  any  denying 
their  doctrines,  and  dissenting,  shall  not  incur  the 
censure  of  sectary.  And  what  is  this  but  to  deny 
Christians  their  liberty,  and  assume  the  infallible 
chair  ?  Where  do  you  find  in  scripture  that 
preaching  is  included  in  your  functions?  Though  an 
approbation  from  men  hath  order  in  it,  and  may  do 
well,  yet  he  that  hath  not  a  better  than  that,  he 
hath  none  at  all.  I  hope  he  that  ascended  up  on 
high,  may  give  his  gifts  to  whom  he  please ;  and  if 
those  gifts  be  the  seal  of  mission,  be  not  envious, 
though  Eldad  and  Medad  prophesy;  you  know  who 
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bids  us  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts,  but  chiefly  chap. 
that  we  may  prophesy."  "  Are  ye  troubled," 


he  asks,  "  that  Christ  is  preached  ?    Does  it  scan-  ^  the 

'  ^  ^  ^  COMMON- 

dalize  the  reformed  kirks,  and  Scotland  in  particu-  wealth. 
lar?  Is  it  against  the  covenant  ?  Away  with  the 
covenant  if  it  be  so.  I  thought  the  covenant  and 
those  men  would  have  been  willing  that  any  should 
speak  good  of  the  name  of  Christ.  If  not,  'tis  no 
covenant  of  God's  approving,  nor  the  kirk  you 
mention  so  much  the  spouse  of  Christ."'' 

The  battle  of  Dunbar  broke  the  power  of  the  rigid  ^^^^^ 
covenanters,  and  taught  the  Scots,  the  necessity  of  j'-^^^^^^^'J'^- 
treating   Charles   with   greater   moderation  and 
respect.    Disgusted  with  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and 
his  party,  the  young  prince  attempted  an  escape  to 
the  Highlands,  but  was  overtaken,  and  in  a  some- 
what equivocal  manner  induced  to  return.  The 
effort,  however,  served  to  alarm  the  covenanters, 
and  wrought  a  mtrked  alteration  in  their  deportment 
towards  him.    Preparations  were  accordingly  made 
for  his  coronation,  which  took  place  "  with  great 
solemnity   and   magnificence  "   on   the   first  of 
January,  1651.    The  scene  enacted  on  this  occasion 
was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  whole  course  of  the 
young  prince  in  Scotland,  and  was  the  most  dis- 
gracefully hypocritical,  ever  exhibited  on  the  theatre 
of  human  action.    On  his  bended  knees,  with  up- 
lifted hands,  Charles  swore  to  observe  the  two 
covenants;  to  establish  the  presbyterian  govern- 
ment both  in  Scotland  and  in  his  other  dominions ; 
to  rule  according  to  the  law  of  God  ;  to  abolish  all 
false  religons,  and  to  root  out  all  heretics.  The 


r  Wliitclocke,  458.    Collier,  2,  864. 
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Tvii '  placed  on  his  head  by  Argyle,  and 

 an  oath  of  fealty  was  taken  by  the  nobility  and 

COMMON-  people,  according  to  the  national  covenant,  and 
^1^^  solemn  league  and  covenant."  It  is  needless  to 
comment  on  such  a  farce.  It  was  a  worthy  com- 
mencement, of  one  of  the  most  inglorious  careers 
ever  run  by  human  prince.  Had  Cromwell  been 
the  actor  on  this  occasion,  volumes  would  have 
been  written  on  the  depth  of  his  dissimulation  and 
treachery."^ 

Ecclesiastical  Thc  attcutiou  of  parliament  was  not  wholly  en- 
measures  for  I'll         •  T  •  ft' 

Wales.  grossed  with  the  military  transactions  of  this  year. 
The  spiritual  condition  of  Wales  claimed  and  ob- 
tained its  notice.  The  people  of  the  Principality 
were  grossly  ignorant,  and  the  ministrations  of 
religion  had  become  unfrequent  and  lifeless.  The 
clergy  were  for  the  most  part,  indoient  and  unin- 
formed ;  unacquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  and  therefore  unfit  to  enforca  them  on  others. 
To  this  state  of  things  parliament  early  directed  its 
attention,  and  measures  were  adopted  to  remedy  the 
evil.    Witli  such  a  view  an  Act  vas  passed  "  for  the 

Feb.  22.1650.  ppopagatiou  and  preaching  the  gospel  in 

Wales,"  and  for  ejecting  scandalous  ministers, 
and  schoolmasters,  and  redress  of  some  grievances," 
which  appointed  commissioners  to  receive  the  pro- 
ceeds of  all  ecclesiastical  livincrs,  impropriations  and 
glebe  lands  which  were  then,  or  might  hereafter,  be 
under  sequestration  or  at  the  disposal  of  oarliament. 
From  the  fund  thus  created  a  yearly  maintenance 
was  to  be  allotted  to  those  miiiisters  aid  school- 
masters who  were  approved;  and  a generalsystem  of 


1  Clarendon,  6,  488.   Oldmixoii's  Stuarts,  391.  Grey,  3,112—125. 
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itineracy  was  encouraged.    The  act  was  to  con-  chap 


XVJI. 


tinue  in  force  for  three  years  from  the  25th  of. 
March,  1650.'^  The  provisions  of  this  Act,  though  ^^jJJj^q^ 
sometimes  probably  enforced  with  too  much  rigor,  wealth. 
conduced  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  people.  An 
ignorant,  idle,  and  immoral  clergy,  were  supplanted 
by  more  honest  and  active  men,  who  labored  with 
unwearied  diligence  in  the  spiritual  cultivation  of 
the  rude  district.  So  early  as  September,  1652,  it 
was  reported  to  the  House,  that  there  were  one 
hundred  and  thirty  good  preachers  in  the  thirteen 
Welsh  counties,  most  of  whom  preached  three  or 
four  times  a  week  ;  that  in  every  market  town,  one 
schoolmaster  was  located,  and  in  several  of  the 
larger,  two ;  and  that  the  tithes  were  employed, 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  Act,  in  the  support 
of  ministers  and  schoolmasters,  the  relief  of  the 
widows  and  children  of  the  ejected  clergy,  and  other 
suitable  ways."  An  opportunity  will  presently 
occur,  of  tracing  the  further  measures  which  were 
adopted,  for  the  reformation  of  the  Welsh  clergy  and 
their  churches. 

About  the  same  time,  the  watchful  eye  of  parlia-  Enriowment 

T  1  1  P  T      1        1  °f  Trinity 

ment  was  directed  to  the  state  oi  Ireland,  now  pros-  coiiege. 
trate  at  the  feet  of  Cromwell;  and  an  act  was  passed  ^^^^^  jg^^, 
"  for  the  encouragement  and  increase  of  learning, 
and  the  true  knowledge  and  worship  of  God,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  protestant  religion "  in  that 
distracted  country.  By  this  act,  all  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  toge- 
ther with  those  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  some  pertaining  to  the  bishopric  of 

Scobell,  P.  2,  pp.  104,  347.         ^  Whitelocke,  518.  Calamy's 
Comp.  of  the  Church  and  Dissenters,  47. 
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Meath,  were  vested  in  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of 
_  Trinity  College,  the  erection  and  support  of  another 
similar  institution,  and  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  free  school/  This  was  a  measure 
worthy  alike  of  the  sound  sagacity,  and  of  the  protes- 
tantism of  parliament.  It  was  a  legitimate  appli- 
cation of  the  ecclesiastical  property  at  their  disposal; 
and  had  it  been  followed  up  in  subsequent  times, 
Ireland  would  now  present  a  different  spectacle  to 
the  eye  of  Europe.  To  improve  the  education,  and 
to  enlarge  the  intellect  of  a  people,  is  the  surest  way 
to  rescue  them  from  the  dominion  of  superstition 
and  priestcraft. 

Several  laws  were  passed  for  the  suppression  of 
vice,  and  the  promotion  of  public  moralitv.  These 

aeainstpub  ic  *■  ...  "     .  . 

vices.  were  held  to  be  legitimate  subjects  of  legislation, 
and  an  attention  to  them  was  now  enforced  by  policy, 
no  less  than  by  religious  principle.  The  present  rulers 
of  the  nation  were  engaged  in  an  enterprise  of  un- 
paralleled difficulty,  and  could  only  hope  to  succeed, 
as  they  invigorated  and  raised  the  tone  of  public 
feeling.    Having  demolished  the  ancient  landmarks 


Policy  of 
pariiament- 
arv  statutes 


»  Scobell,  P.  II.,  p.  104.  The 
attention  of  parliament  was  ear- 
nestly directed  towards  Ireland 
by  Dr.  Owen,  in  a  sermon  which 
he  preached  before  the  house,  Feb. 
28, 1649-50.  The  preacher  had  just 
returned  from  Ireland,  whither  he 
had  accompanied  Cromwell,  and 
the  following  passage  occurs  in 
his  sermon.  "  I  would  there  were 
for  the  present  one  gospel  preacher 
for  every  walled  town  in  the  Eng- 
lish possession  in  Ireland.  The 
land  mourneth,  and  the  people 
perish  for  want  of  knowledge  ; 
many  run  to  and  fro,  but  it  is 
upon  other  designs ;  knowledge 
is  not  increased.    Thev  are  sen- 


sible of  their  wants,  and  cry  out 
for  supply.  The  tears  and  cries 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Dubhn,  after 
the  manifestations  of  Christ,  are 
ever  in  my  view.  If  they  were  in 
the  dark,  and  loved  to  liave  it  so, 
it  might  something  close  a  door 
upon  the  bowels  of  our  compas- 
sion ;  but  they  cry  out  of  their 
darkness,  and  are  ready  to  follow 
every  one  whosoever,  to  have  a 
candle.  If  their  being  go.spelless 
move  not  our  hearts,  it  is  hoped 
their  importunate  cries  will  dis- 
quiet our  rest,  and  wrest  help,  as 
a  beggar's  doth  an  alms."  Works, 
15,  287. 
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of  english  sympathy  and  action,  they  were  con- 

cerned  to  generate  a  new  order  of  sentiments,  nobler  1 . 

in  its  character  and  more  ample  in  its  rane-e.  For  the 
this  purpose  they  sought  to  banish  vice  from  the  wealth. 
walks  of  public  life, — to  brand  it  with  infamy, — to 
coerce  it  from  society  as  its  weakness  no  less  than 
its  disgrace.  In  pursuing  this  object,  they  were 
not  sufficiently  mindful  of  the  delicate  nature  of 
their  task.  Their  vocation  was  high  and  holy,  but 
the  mode  in  which  they  sought  to  accomplish  their 
object,  frequently  tended  to  its  defeat  rather  than 
its  furtherance.  Men  are  not  to  be  drilled  into 
morality, — they  cannot  be  made  virtuous  by  laws. 
Vice  may  be  driven  from  the  walks  of  public  life, 
but  unless  the  sentiments  of  a  community  be  im- 
proved,— unless  its  moral  judgments  be  rectified, 
the  same  propensities  will  be  indulged  under  other 
forms — forms  less  obtrusive,  but  not  less  fatal.  The 
unnatural  restraint  under  which  the  English  people 
were  held  during  the  ascendency  of  parliament, 
formed  an  artificial  character,  and  reacted  with 
fearful  energy  at  the  restoration.  At  the  same 
time,  it  should  in  fairness  be  remembered,  that  the 
men  who  now  ruled  the  nation  combined,  with  laws 
against  specific  vices,  a  vigorous  and  efifective  course 
of  religious  training.  The  result  of  the  two  processes 
was  a  mixed  state  of  things.  There  was  much  of 
good,  and  much  of  evil,  in  the  existing  condition  of 
society.  The  elements  of  light  and  darkness  were 
strangely  blended ;  religious  principles  were  gathering 
strength  for  the  conflict  they  subsequently  sustained ; 
while  hypocrisy  was  preparing  a  large  portion  of 
the  people,  for  the  infidelity  and  licentiousness  which 
flourished  under  the  patronage  of  the  second  Charles. 
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S^^j^-      Several  laws  were  passed  for  the  better  observance 
of  the  Sabbath.    Amongst  these  was  one  "  for  in- 


coMMox.  flicting  certain  penalties  for  breach  of  the  Lord's 
day  and  other  solemn  days,"  which  provided  that 

Act  against  all  goods  put  to  salc  on  such  days  should  be  forfeited, 

of  the  Lord's  and  that  all  travellers,  wagoners,  and  others  fol- 
lowing  their  ordinary  avocations,  should  forfeit  ten 

Apriii9,i65o.  sliilUngs.  Thc  same  fine  was  to  be  exacted  from 
persons  travelling  with  boat,  horse,  coach,  or 
sedan,"  except  in  going  to,  or  returning  from  church, 
and  for  frequenting  taverns  and  alehouses,  or  for 
indulging  in  dancing,  or  profane  singing." 

Against  in-  j^^^  ^y^g  ^jgQ  passcd  aojainst  incest,  adultery, 

cest,  adultery,  TO  '  J  ' 

and  fomica-  and   fomicatiou,  which   inflicted   death,  without 

tion.  _  ' 

benefit  of  clergy,  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  of  these 
May  10, 16.30.  crlmcs,  aud  provided  that  parties  guilty  of  the  last, 
should  suff'er  three  months'  imprisonment,  and  give 
security  for  good  behaviour  during  a  year.  Every 
brothel-house  keeper  was  made  liable  for  the  first 
oifence,  to  be  publicly  whipped,  to  be  set  in  the 
pillory,  and  to  be  branded  in  the  forehead  with  the 
letter  B,  to  be  committed  to  the  house  of  correction 
for  three  years,  and  to  give  security  for  good  beha- 
viour during  life.    A  repetition  of  the  oflfence  was 
punishable  by  death  without  benefit  of  clergy.' 
Against  pro-     Auothcr  Act  slugularly  characteristic  of  the  age, 
fane  swear-  ^^^^  passcd  at  thls  timc  "  for  the  better  preventing 
June 28,  1650.     J  supprcssing  of  the  detestable  sins  of  profane 
swearing  and  cursing."    A  fine  of  thirty  shillings 
was  imposed  on  every  nobleman,  twenty  shillings 
on  a  baronet,  ten  shillings  on  an  esquire,  six  and 
eight  pence  on  a  gentleman,  and  three  and  four 


"  Scobell,  Part  II.,  p.  119. 


'  Ibid.,  Part  II.,  p.  121. 
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pence  on  all  inferior  persons.    The  fine  was  to  be  chap. 

XVII 

doubled  for  the  second  offence,  and  on  the  tenth   ' 


THF. 

COMMON- 


conviction,  the  party  was  to  be  held  a  common 
swearer,  and  was  to  be  bound  over  to  his  good  be-  wealth. 
haviour  for  three  years/ 

Not  content  with   these   laws  as:ainst  specific  ^jainstbias- 

o  r  phemous  and 

vices,  the  parliament  proceeded  to  enforce  its  previous  atheistical 

^  r  r  1  opinions. 

ordinances  against  atheistical  and  other  mischievous 
opinions.  In  their  declaration  of  Sept.  27th,  1649, 
the  Commons  had  defended  their  tolerant  policy 
against  the  charge  of  lukewarmness  and  latitudina- 
rianism,  advanced  by  their  enemies; — affirming  their 
true  aim  in  the  liberty  they  gave,  to  be  none  other 
than  the  encouragement  "  due  to  all  that  are  lovers 
of  God,  and  the  purity  and  power  of  religion  ;  " 
and  declaring  that,  by  whomsoever  they  should  find 
this  liberty  abused,  they  would  testify  their  "  dis- 
pleasure and  abhorrency  thereof,  by  a  strict  and 
effectual  proceeding  against  such  offenders."  In  con- 
sonance with  this  declaration,  a  bill  was  now  passed  for 
the  punishment  of  atheistical,  blasphemous,  and  exe- 
crable opinions ;  which  arose  apparently  from  the  mons- 
trous dogmas  broached  by  some  fanatics  of  this  period. 
The  crimes  condemned  in  the  Act  are,  an  assumption  of 
the  name  or  attributes  of  God,  a  denial  of  his  holi- 
ness, and  a  maintaining  that  unrighteous,  profane 
swearing,  drunkenness,  and  other  vices  are  not  for- 
bidden, or  are  in  their  nature  as  commendable  and 
holy  "  as  the  duties  of  prayer,  preaching,  or  giving 
of  thanks."  Many  corollaries  from  these  opinions, 
equally  absurd  and  detestable,  are  specified,  and 
the  whole  are  denounced  as  most  monstrous,  and 

Scobell,  Part  II.,  p.  12.'^. 
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CHAP,  tending  "  to  the  dissolution  of  all  human  society." 
Six  months'  imprisonment  was  to  be  inflicted  for  the 


XVII. 


■^"^     first  offence,  and  in  the  event  of  a  second  conviction, 

COMMON-  '  ' 

WEALTH,  banishment  from  the  realm,  with  the  penalties  of 
felony  in  case  of  return.  The  party  guilty  was  to 
be  indicted  within  six  months  of  the  commission  of 
the  crime.''  Such  a  statute  was  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  has  in  substance,  been 
repeated  in  more  liberal  times.  Yet  it  is  impossible 
to  vindicate  the  principle  on  which  it  is  based,  or  to 
reconcile  with  that  principle,  those  large  and  tolerant 
views,  which  the  nature  of  man  and  the  genius  of 
Christianity  enforce.  The  cases  contemplated  by 
the  statute  were  undoubtedly  extreme  ones,  but  if 
opinions  constitute  legitimate  subjects  for  legislation 
in  one  case,  it  will  be  difficult  to  say  why  they  do 
not  in  all. 

Penal  sta-  It  was  uow  uo  sccrct  that  the  English  presbyte- 
reSouf  H-''  rians  sympathized  with  their  brethren  in  Scotland, 
berty,re-  wishcd  succcss  to  thcir  arms.    They  had  suc- 

pealed. 

ceeded  in  dissuading  Fairfax  from  accepting  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  complaints  were  con- 
tinually brought  to  Westminster  of  the  efforts  of 
their  ministers  to  damp  the  ardor  of  the  people, 
and  even  to  deter  the  soldiers  from  proceeding  on 
the  expedition.^  It  was,  therefore,  the  policy  of 
parliament,  as  well  as  consistent  with  their  avowed 
principles,  to  attach  the  other  religious  bodies  of  the 
Empire  to  their  service,  by  repealing  those  statutes 
Aug.i6,iG49.  which  had  been  devised  for  their  suppression.  This  had 

^  Scobell,  Part  II ,  p.  124.  parliament  that  he  was  not  sub- 

y  Baxter  was  extremely  zealous  jected  to  punishment.   Life,  Part 

on  this  occasion ;  and  it  argued  I,,  p.  66. 

great  forbearance  on  the  side  of 
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been  urged  during  the  previous  year  by  Fairfax  chap. 
and  his  officers,  and  had  been  enforced  by  Crom- 
well,  immediately  prior  to  his  embarkino;  for  Ireland.  the 

^  .       ^  .  COMMON- 

The  petition  of  the  officers  was  cordially  entertained  wealth. 
by  the  House,  and  it  was  resolved  "  that  all  penal 
statutes  and  ordinances,  whereby  many  conscientious 
persons  are  much  molested,  and  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel  hindered  "should  be  repealed;  and  it  was 
referred  to  a  committee  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  that 
effect.""    The  matter  appears  to  have  stood  over  for 
a  time,  probably  owing  to  the  critical  state  of  public 
affairs ;  and  to  the  solicitude  of  parliament,  not  to 
give  additional  offence  to  the  English  presbyterians. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  Scotch  army  defeated  at 
Dunbar,  than  an  ordinance  was  issued,  annulling  sept.27,1650. 
various  obnoxious  statutes  which  the  intolerance  of  a 
former  age  had  devised.    The  preamble  set  forth 
"  that  diverse  religious  and  peaceable  people,  well 
affected  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Commonwealth, 
have  not  only  been  molested  and  imprisoned,  but 
also  brought  into  danger  of  abjuring  their  country, 
or,  in  case  of  return,  to  suffer  death  as  felons  "  by 
several  laws  passed  in  former  times :  and  the  statute 
then  proceeds  to  repeal  the  1st,  35th,  and  23rd  of 
Elizabeth,  and  every  clause  of  any  other  Act,  whereby 
a  penalty  is  imposed  on  any  person  "  for  not  re- 
pairing to  their  respective  parish  churches,  or  for 
not  keeping  of  holydays,  or  for  not  hearing  common 
prayer,  or  for  speaking  or  inveighing  against  the 
book  of  Common  Prayer."    The  design  of  this 
statute  was  to  protect  dissenters  from  the  severity 
of  the  established  clergy,  by  depriving  the  latter  of 


«  Whitelocke,  404,  405. 
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CHAP,  the  means  of  annoyance  and  injury  which  were 
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 L_  furnished  by  the  laws  of  Elizabeth.    So  far,  it  was 

COMMON-  constructed  on  a  sound  and  enlightened  basis;  but, 
WEALTH,  contravention  of  its  better  spirit,  it  proceeded  to 
enforce  on  all  members  of  the  Commonwealth  an 
attendance  at  some  place  or  other,  on  the  public 
services  of  religion.  Men  might  go  where  they 
pleased,  they  might  adopt  whatever  form  of  protes- 
tantism they  liked  best,  but  he  who  neglected  public 
worship  was  declared  a  defaulter,  and  was  to  "  be 
proceeded  against  accordingly."^  By  such  a  limita- 
tion (unless  it  be  considered  as  enforced  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  day)  the  framers  of  this  law 
evinced,  that  even  theyy^ere  but  partially  acquainted 
with  the  great  doctrine  of  religious  liberty.  The 
right  to  think  and  act  for  themselves  in  matters  of 
faith  and  worship,  belongs  to  men  as  such.  It  is 
inherent  in  their  nature,  and  can  neither  be  resign- 
ed, nor  be  wrested  from  them.  The  irreligious  man 
possesses  it,  as  strictly  as  does  the  man  of  piety,  and 
it  is  equally  absurd  and  criminal  to  attempt  to  de- 
prive him  of  it.  We  may  deeply  deplore  the 
impiety  of  others,  but  shall  fail  to  evidence  a 
better  spirit,  if  we  attempt  to  coerce  them  into  an 
observance  of  religious  forms. 
Act  for  the     The  unequal  distribution  of  the  revenues  of  the 

augmenta-        ,  i  .  .    .  ,  ,  , 

SgJ/°°'  church  among  its  ministers,  early  engaged  the 
attention  of  parliament,  and  several  statutes  were 
passed  for  the  correction  of  the  evil.  All  ecclesias- 
tical dignities  were  suppressed,  and  the  lands 
and  other  properties  which  had  pertained  to  them 
were  confiscated,  for  the  use  of  the  State.    So  far 


»  Scobell,  Part  II.,  p.  131.    Godwin,  •%  506. 
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the  civil  power  enriched  itself  by  the  spoils  of  the  chap. 
Church.    The  hierarchy  was  humbled ;   but  the 
necessities  of  the  poorer  and  more  laborious  clere:y,  the 

T     1         A        *    .  1  ^\  COMMON 

were  unsupplied.  An  Act  was  consequently  passed,  wealth 
June  8,  1649,  for  "  the  maintenance  of  preaching 
ministers,  and  other  pious  uses,"  which  vested  all 
tithes,  oblations,  and  other  ecclesiastical  offerings 
that  had  pertained  to  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  together  with  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  of 
ecclesiastical  livings,  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  for  the 
payment  of  the  salaries  of  preaching  ministers  and 
schoolmasters.  Each  incumbent  was  to  be  secured 
a  stipend  of  one  hundred  pounds  ;  and  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  great  sed,  were  empowered  "  to 
inquire  and  find  out  the  true  yearly  value  "  of  all 
benefices,  and  to  report  the  same  unto  the  Court  of 
Chancery.^ 

A  subsequent  Act  provided,  that  part  of  the 
proceeds,  accruing  from  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical 
property,  should  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
such  bishops,  deans,  and  other  officers,  as  had  been 
impoverished  by  the  operation  of  previous  statutes.*" 
This  was  a  merciful  and  wise  provision ;  and  though 
the  design  was,  probably,  but  imperfectly  carried  out, 
it  sets  the  conduct  of  the  leaders  of  the  Common- 
wealth, in  honorable  contrast  with  that  of  the 
ministers  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  difficulties 
of  the  period  may  fairly  be  allowed  to  have  inter- 
posed obstructions  to  the  execution  of  such  a  design, 
which  must  have  been  augmented  by  the  ignorance 
and  bigotry  of  minor  agents :  but  the  statute  was 
obviously  framed,  in  a  spirit  of  consideration  and  kind- 


Provision  for 
the  deprived 
bishops, 
deans,  &c. 

April  5,  1650. 


b  Scobell,  P.  II.  41.  Mbid.,  111. 
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CHAP,  ness,  that  ought  to  have  protected  its  framers,  from 

 the  indiscriminate  and  bitter  reproaches,  with  which 

THE     they  have  been  assailed.    To  have  entertained  such 
WEALTH,  a  proposition,  m  the  then  iniuriated  state  oi  parties ; 
was  to  evidence  a  high-mindedness  and  political 
sagacity,  to  which  Clarendon  and  his  associates 
could  lay  no  claim. 
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On  the  opening  of  the  year  1651,  the  attention  ^yj\^ 

of  parliament  was  again  drawn,  to  the  state  of  its  

military  operations  in  Scotland.  The  success  of 
Cromwell  in  the  previous  year,  had  strengthened 
rather  than  otherwise,  the  young  Prince  Charles,  Renewal  of 
by  uniting  the  two  sections  of  his  followers,  who  campa^.^ 
had  previously  refused  to  co-operate.  The  rigid 
covenanters  were  compelled  to  associate  w^ith  the 
gay  royalists  ;  and  the  whole  nation  confederated  to 
put  down  the  English  republicans.  So  high  were 
their  hopes,  that  they  talked  of  entering  England ; 
and  calculated  on  being  received  with  acclamation 
by  a  majority  of  the  people.  In  the  meantime,  the 
operations  of  the  parliament's  army  were  enfeebled  by 
H  H  2 
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CHAP,   the  illness  of  the  General,  which  at  length,  assumed 
so  serious  an  aspect,  that  a  message  was  sent  from 


June  9. 


THE  Westminster,  urging  his  return  to  England ;  and 
WEALTH,  empowering  him  to  appoint  whom  he  pleased,  to 
aiay27.  thc  commaud  of  the  army  during  his  absence.^ 
What  might  have  been  the  consequence  of  his 
withdrawing  from  his  post  at  this  critical  moment, 
it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  the  fears  of  parliament 
were  speedily  allayed  by  the  receipt  of  letters  from 
the  general,  acknowledging  their  kindness,  and 
informing  them  "  he  had  been  unexpectedly  restored 
to  health  by  the  goodness  of  God."  ^ 

Cromwell  soon  entered  on  active  operations  against 
the  Scotch  army,  now  amounting  to  twenty  thou- 
sand ;  and  commanded  by  the  young  prince  in  per- 
son, with  David  Leslie  for  his  lieutenant-general. 
The  future  protector  was  desirous  of  bringing  his 
opponents  to  a  speedy  battle ;  but  the  cautious  Leslie 
shrunk  from  the  encounter,  and  hoped,  by  delaying 
the  contest,  to  dispirit  and  wear  out  the  English 
soldiery.    Failing  in  his  immediate  object,  Crom- 
well dispatched  a  large  body  of  troops  into  Fife, 
with  a  view  of  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  the  Scots, 
and  thus  brought  on  a  partial  engagement,  in  which 
the  English  were  victorious.    Encouraged  by  this 
success,  and  with  a  view,  probably,  of  inducing 
Charles  to  leave  his  fastnesses,  Cromwell  moved 
his  whole  army  across  the  Firth,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Perth  on  the  second  of  August. 
English  pres-     By  this  movcmcut,  the  road  to  England  was  left 
Ji^^nd  wuh  open,  and  Charles  determined  to  follow  it.  Like  most 
Charles.      princcs,  hc  was  misled  by  false  reports,  which  led  him 


a  Wljitelockc,  400. 


"  Ibid.,  407. 
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to  imagine  he  had  only  to  show  himself  among  his  chap. 
English  subjects,  to  gather  them  in  masses  around 
his  standard.  Nor  were  his  expectations  unreason-  the 
able.  The  royalists,  though  held  in  check  by  the  wealth. 
vigilance  of  the  government,  were  yet  numerous, 
and  eagerly  panted  to  restore  the  monarchy  and 
the  church ;  while  the  presbyterians,  though  with 
different  views,  were  equally  bent  on  resisting  the 
present  rulers.  The  latter  party,  especially,  per- 
mitted their  zeal  to  outrun  their  discretion.  Large 
sums  of  money  were  raised  for  the  service  of  the 
prince  ;  and  many  meetings  were  held  in  London, 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  on  the  measures  that 
should  be  adopted.  These  proceedings  could  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  government.  The  parties 
engaged  in  them  were  narrowly  watched,  and  when 
their  scheme  was  ripe,  the  leaders  of  the  confederacy  ^^.^^  7 
were  apprehended.  The  new  government  had  en- 
dured much  from  the  presbyterians.  No  means 
had  been  neglected  by  which  it  could  hope  to 
molify  their  resentment,  or  to  induce  even  a  peaceful 
submission  to  the  young  republic.  But  all  had  been 
in  vain  ,  and  it  was  therefore  determined  to  make  an 
example  of  some  of  the  present  conspirators.  For- 
bearance and  leniency  having  failed,  the  rulers  of 
the  Commonwealth  resolved  to  try  the  influence  of 
a  severer  policy.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  censure  their  de- 
termination. There  must  be  some  limit,  even  in 
civil  strifes,  to  the  animosities  and  feuds  of  parties. 
The  present  government  had  now  been  established 
for  some  time ;  and  the  legislature  had  denounced 
the  penalties  of  treason,  against  all  who  sought  to  com- 
pass the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  or  held  correspon- 
dence with  the  Scots.    These  were  the  known  and 
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was  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  Commonwealth. 


COMMON-  To  have  permitted  any  subjects  of  the  empire,  to 
engage  with  impunity  in  such  consultations  as  had 
been  held  by  the  Presbyterians  ;  would  have  been  a 
suicidal  act  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of  the  nation, 
proving  them  incompetent  to  their  station,  and  unwor- 
thy of  public  confidence.  Still,  the  measure  of  their 
severity,  was  indicative  of  the  reluctance  with  which 
it  was  resorted  to.  The  greater  part  of  those  who  had 
been  apprehended,  were  released  on  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  fault,  and  a  promise  of  future 
submission  ;  two  only  were  reserved  for  trial,  and 
one  of  them  was  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy. 

Trial  and  Lovc  who  had  been  a  zealous  and  active  sup- 

^Afr'^LoTe  P^^'^^^  ^^^^  parliament,  in  its  early  disputes  with 
the  king,  deeply  resented  its  subsequent  defection 
from  the  covenant.  His  private  character  was  un- 
blameable,  and  his  ministerial  diligence  exemplary  ; 
but  having  entered  with  all  the  fervor  of  youth 
into  the  treasonable  consultations  of  his  party,  he 
June  :o,  1651.  was  arraigned  for  treason,  and  after  a  trial  which 
lasted  six  days,  was  capitally  convicted.*"  Great  in- 
tercession was  made  for  his  life  by  the  Presbyte- 
rians, who  adopted  his  case  as  their  own ;  and  in  the 

*^  "  I  am  daily  confirmed  in  my  this  decisive  work  in  Scotland  be 
own  opinion,"  says  Sir  Henry  over ;  for  it  Is  plain  unto  me  that 
Vane,  referring'  to  Mr.  Love's  case,  tliey  do  not  judge  us  a  lawful  ma- 
in a  letter  addressed  to  Cromwell,  gistracy,  nor  esteem  anything 
"that  he  and  his  brethren  do  still  treason  that  is  acted  by  them  to 
retain  their  old  leaven,  and  are  destroy  us,  in  order  to  bring  the 
not  ingenuous  at  all  towards  us,  King  of  Scots  as  head  of  the 
whatever  they  pretend  ;  but  have  Covenant." — Milton's  State  Pa- 
dexterity  enougli  to  take  us  on  pers,  84.  The  whole  history  of 
our  weak  side,  thinking  thereby  the  Presb\i;erian  party  at  this 
to  save  themselves  entire  in  their  period,  is  confirmatory  of  Vane's 
principles,  and  gain  time  while  impression. 
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language  of  exaggerated  praise,  magnified  his  vir-  chap. 
tues  and  martyrdom.    The  council  referred  his  sen-  L 


THE 

COMMOX- 


tence  to  Cromwell,  but  the  General,  according  to  the 
report  of  Whitelocke,  declined  to  interfere.'^  Kennett  wealth, 
and  Echard,  however,  two  royalist  writers,  afiirm, 
that  he  dispatched  a  letter,  consenting  to  the 
reprieve  of  Love  ;  and  recommending  that  he  should 
be,  "upon  good  security  of  future  behaviour  from 
him  and  his  party,  at  last  pardoned ;"  but  that  the 
messenger  who  bore  the  despatch  having  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  some  Cavaliers,  they  tore  the  letter  to 
pieces,  in  order  to  insure  the  execution  of  a  man 
whom  they  hated. ^  No  communication  being  re- 
ceived from  Cromwell,  the  sentence  of  the  law  was 
permitted  to  take  effect,  to  the  deep  chagrin  and  August  20. 
mortification  of  the  Presbyterians.  Love  conducted 
himself  on  the  scaffold  with  great  composure  and 
fearlessness,  avowing  his  attachment  to  a  mixed 
monarchy,  and  his  fidelity  to  the  covenant.  "  I  die," 
said  the  honest,  though  mistaken  man,  "  with  my 
judgment  against  the  engagement ;  I  pray  God 
forgive  them  that  impose  it,  and  them  that  take  it, 
and  preserve  them  that  refuse  it.  Neither  would  I 
be  looked  upon  as  owning  this  present  government ; 
I  die  with  my  judgment  against  it ;  and  lastly,  I  die 
cleaving  to  all  those  oaths,  vows,  covenants,  and 
protestations  that  were  imposed  by  the  two  houses 
of  parliament.  I  bless  God  I  have  not  the  least 
trouble  on  my  spirit,  but  I  die  with  as  much  quiet- 


^  Memorials,  474. 

*  Echard,  2,  706.  Kennett,  3, 
185.  The  report  of  these  his- 
torians is  countenanced  by  a  re- 
mark of  Baxter,  who  informs  us. 


when  speaking  of  the  execution 
of  Love,  "that  some  malicious 
cavaliers  said  it  was  good  enough 
for  him,  and  laughed  at  it  as  good 
news."— Life,  P.  1,  p.  67. 
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CHAP.   11  ess  of  mind  as  if  I  was  going  to  lie  down  upon 
my  bed  to  rest/'^ 
THE        In  the  meantime,  the  young  prince  had  carried 
WEALTH,  into  eflfect  his  resolution  of  entering  England.  To 
this  rash  step  he  was  encouraged,  by  the  reports  he 

Charles  enters  -       ^       n  •         .  .  r,  ^ 

England,  rcceived  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people.  On 
the  royalists  he  calculated  with  absolute  certainty? 
and  from  the  Presbyterians  he  expected  powerful 
support.  But  Charles  and  his  advisers,  had  forgotten 
the  terror  of  Cromwell's  name;  and  were,  therefore, 
exposed  to  bitter  disappointment.  That  name  was 
associated  with  undaunted  prowess  and  continued 
victory ;  and  the  warmest  friends  of  the  prince 
shrunk  from  rashly  committing  themselves  to  the 
fearful  struggle.  They  wished,  and  many  of  them 
prayed  for  his  success  ;  but,  like  prudent  men,  they 
waited  the  course  of  events,  before  embarking  their 
lives  and  fortunes  in  the  royal  cause.  The  slightest  ad- 
vantage on  his  part  would  have  determined  their 
choice,  and  brought  many  of  them  to  his  standard ;  but 
the  genius  of  Cromw^ell  subdued  their  courage? 
and  held  them  in  a  state  of  suspense  fatal  to 
the  enterprise.  Having  once  entered  England, 
everything  depended  on  the  celerity  of  Charles's 
movements.  He,  therefore,  pushed  on  in  the  des- 
perate hope  of  reaching  London,  before  aid  could  be 
drawn  from  the  army  in  Scotland.  This  purpose, 
however,  was  soon  abandoned.  His  army,  instead 
of  being  joined  by  English  recruits,  visibly  declined; 

f  State   Trials,    1,   640—728.  as  destitute  of  the  higher  moral 

Neal,  4,  38—46.    Baxter,  P.  ],  quaUties  of  our  nature,  as  he  was 

p.  67.    Clarendon  describes  his  rejjardless  of  the  constitutional 

deportment  with  all  the  bitterness  rights  of  the  nation.    Hist,  of 

of  an  ungenerous  and  implacable  Rebel.,  6.  556. 
enmit}'.    The  noble  historian  was 
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and  the  resolution  and  courage  of  the  soldiers,  chap. 

XV"I1I 

dwindled  still  more  rapidly.    It  was  soon  apparent  L 

that  the  cause  w^as  hopeless ;  and  the  rapid  movements  the 

^  '  ^  ,  COMMON- 

of  Cromwell,  who  hastened  after  the  young  prmce,  wealth. 
speedily  effected  its  destruction.  Immediately  that 
the  English  general  received  intelligence  of  the 
prince  having  entered  England,  he  despatched  Lam- 
bert with  a  considerable  body  of  horse,  to  hang  on  his 
rear  and  retard  his  advance ;  and  having  left  Monk 
in  Scotland,  "  he  began  his  own  march,"  says  Cla- 
rendon, "  with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  with  a 
wonderful  cheerfulness  and  assurance  to  the  officers 
and  soldiers,  that  he  should  obtain  a  full  victory  in 
England  over  those  who  fled  from  him  out  of  Scot- 
land."^ 

The  rashness  of  the  enterprise  was  now  apparent?  Batue  of 

A  ^  i  A  Worcester. 

and  nothing  but  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case,  sept.  3. 
induced  the  fugitive  prince  to  continue  his  advance. 
At  length,  weary  and  dispirited,  he  reached  Wor- 
cester, which  he  fortified  against  the  approaching  army 
of  the  parliament.  A  series  of  vigorous  movements, 
however,  on  the  part  of  Cromwell,  brought  on  a 
general  engagement,  w^hich  terminated  in  the  signal 
defeat  of  the  royalist  forces.  Three  thousand  were 
slain,  and  ten  thousand  made  prisoners ;  and  among 
the  latter,  were  several  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  nobility.  "The  dimensions  of 
this  mercy,"  Cromwell  wrote  to  the  parliament, 

g  Hist,  of  Rebel.  6,  494.  Crom-  field,  and  knew  the  temper  of  bis 

well's  despatch  to  tlie  parliament,  soldiers  too  well  to  mistrust  tbeir 

announcing    tbe    departure    of  prowess.    A  protracted  struggle 

diaries  from  Scotland,  breathed  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the 

the  .same  confidence,  and  encou-  Commonwealth,   but   a  speedy 

raged  their  adoption  of  vigorous  battle  was  synonymous  with  vic- 

mcasures.    He  now  calculated  on  tory.    Whitelocke,  474. 
meeting  his  enemy  in  an  open 
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CHAP.     are  above  my  thoughts,  it  is,  for  aught  I  know,  a 
crowning  mercy :  surely,  if  it  be  not,  such  an  one 


THE     we  shall  have,  if  this  provoke  those  that  are  con- 

COMMOX-  ,    .  . 

WEALTH,  cerned  m  it  to  thankfulness,  and  the  parliament  to 
do  the  will  of  him,  who  hath  done  his  will  for  it, 
before  the  nation  ;  whose  good  pleasure  is  to  estab- 
lish the  nation,  and  the  change  of  the  government? 
by  making  the  people  so  willing  to  the  defence 
thereof,  and  so  signally  to  bless  the  endeavours  of 
your  servants  in  this  late  great  work.'""  The  escape 
of  Charles  from  the  field  of  Worcester,  and  his  sub- 
sequent concealment  for  several  weeks,  are  among 
the  romances  of  real  life.  He  retired  to  the  conti- 
nent, and  became  a  pensioner  of  France  ;  w^iere  his 
licentiousness  and  false  morality,  trained  him  for  the 
disgraceful  part,  he  subsequently  acted  on  the  English 
throne. 

Dangerous  Cromwcll  was  now  placed  in  a  perilous  position, 
position  of  fjis  military  p;enius  had  a2:ain  achieved  the  salva- 

Cromwel).  Jo  O 

tion  of  the  Republic,  and  he  stood  alone,  the  undis- 
puted master  of  the  fortunes  of  three  kingdoms.  It 
was  a  proud  position  he  occupied  ;  and  had  he  been 
faithful  to  himself,  to  his  own  high  character,  to  his 
unequalled  services,  to  his  loud  profession  ;  his  name 
would  have  been  handed  down  among  the  imperishable 
few,  who  have  known,  in  the  day  of  their  pros- 
perity, how  to  temper  the  elation  of  their  hearts. 
But  the  truth  of  history  must  be  told.  Cromwell 
was  unequal  to  his  fortunes ;  and  to  the  field  of  Wor. 
cester  may  consequently  be  traced,  his  defection  from 
his  former  faith.*    He  speedily  repaired  to  London, 

Whitelocke,  482,  483.    Cla-  would  be  one  of  the  most  instruc- 

rendon,  6,  511.  tive  narratives  on  record.  At  this 

'   The  history  of  Cromwell's  very  time,  when  the  promptings 

mind,  could  it  be  accurately  traced,  of  a  selfish  ambition  were  master- 
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where  his  pride  was  inflated,  and  his  ambition  fed, 

.  .  m  111* 

by  the  impolitic  measures  of  the  parliament.  They  

observed  no  bounds  in  the  expression  of  their  grati-  common- 
tude.  Four  members  of  the  House  were  deputed  to 
meet  him,  and  his  entrance  into  London  was  "  in 
great  solemnity  and  triumph."  An  applauding 
multitude  crowded  the  streets,  and  discharges  of 
cannon  welcomed  his  return.  In  the  midst  of  these 
exciting  circumstances,  Cromwell  retained  sufficient 
self-possession  to  continue  his  disguise  ;  he  was  yet 
an  observer  of  the  passions  of  others,  and  put  force 
upon  the  emotions  which  were  struggling  in  his 
own  breast.  "  He  carried  himself,"  says  Whitelocke, 
who  was  in  attendance  on  the  General,  "  with  great 
affability  and  seeming  humility,  and  in  all  his  dis- 
courses about  the  business  of  Worcester,  would  sel- 
dom mention  anything  of  himself,  but  of  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  and  gave  (as  was 
due)  all  the  glory  of  the  action  unto  God."-"  The 
gratitude  of  parliament  was  expressed  in  the  sub- 
stantial grant  of  lands,  to  the  yearly  amount  of  four 


'mg  the  nobler  propensities  of  his 
heart,  his  letter  to  the  Parliament 
was  couehed  in  the  terms  of  an 
enhglitened  and  patriotic  piety. 

I  am  bold/'  he  says,  "  humbly 
to  beg,  that  all  thoughts  may  tend 
to  the  promoting  of  his  honour, 
who  hath  wrought  so  great  salva- 
tion, and  that  the  fatness  of  these 
continued  mercies  may  not  occa- 
sion pride  and  wantonness,  as 
formerly  the  like  hath  done,  to  a 
chosen  people."  Would  that  the 
conduct  of  the  General,  had  been 
a  commentary  and  an  enforce- 
ment of  his  letter.  Whether  the 
two  are  to  be  reconciled  by  the 
supposition  of  gross  hypocrisy,  or 
by  the  operation  of  more  mixed, 


and  therefore,  less  easily-distin- 
guishable motives,  is  a  problem 
which  continues  to  perplex  the 
students  of  English  history.  I 
cannot  hesitate  to  avow  my  own 
preference  of  the  latter  theory. 

j  Memorials,  485.  Ludlow, 
who  was  absent  in  Ireland  at  this 
period,  gives  a  different  version  of 
Cromwell's  conduct,  and  one 
which  severely  reflects  on  his  in- 
tegrity. From  his  account,  with 
which  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  agrees, 
it  appears  that,  in  the  midst  of 
this  public  semblance  of  modera- 
tion, the  General  was  taking  effec- 
tual measures  to  model  the  army 
to  his  ambitious  designs.  Memoirs, 
1,  865.    Hutchinson,  2,  192. 
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Scotland. 


xvm.'  thousand  pounds,    in  addition  to   two  thousand 

—  five  hundred,  previously  voted:  and  Hampton  Court 

COMMON-  was  ordered  to  be  fitted  up  for  his  residence. 
WEALTH.      While  Cromwell  was  pursuing  the  royal  army 

Settlement  of 

towards  Worcester,  his  lieutenant-general,  Monk, 
completed  the  subjection  of  Scotland.  Commis- 
sioners were  early  appointed  by  the  English  parlia- 
ment, to  proceed  thither  for  the  settlement  of  afiairs; 
and  a  resolution  was  shortly  afterwards  taken,  to  in- 
corporate the  two  nations.^  This  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  inclination  of  the  Scotch  people. 
The  love  of  country, — so  powerful  in  the  generality 
of  mankind — aided,  in  the  present  case,  by  religious 
feuds  and  civil  strife,  recoiled  from  a  proposition 
which,  threatened  to  reduce  Scotland  from  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  to  a  mere  fief  of  the  English  crown. 
The  prospective  advantages  of  the  measure  were,  not 
unnaturally,  lost  sight  of,  in  the  sense  of  present 
degradation  ;  and  a  formidable  opposition  was  there- 
fore concerted.  This  was  promoted  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  kirk ;  whose  ministers  dreaded  the  loss 
of  power,  and  the  overthrow^  of  their  coercive  system. 
The  English  parliament  were  advocates  of  toleration  ; 
and  one  of  their  first  measures,  it  was  apprehended, 
would  be  the  publication  of  relief  to  tender  con- 
sciences.   This  was  enough  to  insure  the  opposition 


^  Ludlow,  1,  871.  Godwin,  3, 
275.  Several  of  the  subordinate 
officers  were  also  disting-uished  by 
liberal  grants  ;  among  whom  was 
Ireton,  one  of  the  most  upright 
and  clear-minded  men  of  his  day. 
He  refused  to  accept  the  vote  of 
Parliament,  amounting  to  two 
thousand  annually,  remarking,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  his  character, 
"That  they  had  many  just  debts 


which  he  desired  they  would  pay 
before  they  made  any  such  pre- 
sents ;  that  he  had  no  need  of 
their  land,  and  therefore,  would 
not  have  it ;  and  that  he  should 
be  more  contented  to  see  them 
doing  the  service  of  the  nation, 
than  so  liberal  in  disposing  of  the 
public  treasure." 

J  Whitelockc,  407.  Pari.  Hist., 
8,  1.377. 
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COMMON- 
WEALTH. 


of  the  clergy ;  who  protested  against  the  incorpora-  chap. 
tion,  as  tending  to  "  draw  on  a  subordination  of  the 
church  to  the  state,  in  the  things  of  Christ." 
But  the  fortunes  of  the  parliament  were  in  the 
ascendant,  and  its  pleasure  was  enforced,  by  the 
presence  of  a  disciplined  and  victorious  army. 
The  commissioners,  consequently,  succeeded  in 
carrying  their  point ;  and  were  speedily  enabled  to 
report  to  the  House  that  twenty  shires  and  thirty- 
five  boroughs  agreed  to  the  union.™  The  power  of 
the  Kirk  was  materially  diminished,  by  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  two  kingdoms.  Its  officers  were  pro- 
hibited from  imposing  any  oath  or  covenant  without 
consent  of  the  English  parliament ;  persons  excom- 
municated by  its  courts,  were  protected  by  the  civil 
power ;  and  liberty  of  worship  was  guaranteed  to  all. 
The  clergy  exclaimed  bitterly  against  these  mea- 
sures ;  but  a  large  body  of  the  people,  rejoiced  in  the 
relief  from  ecclesiastical  oppression,  which  they 
afforded."  The  kingdom  was  greatly  benefited 
by  the  change.  "  There  was  good  justice  done," 
says  Burnet,  "and  vice  was  suppressed  and  punished; 


m  Whitelocke,  496,  499,  503. 

n  Whitelocke,  49G.  Baillie 
complains  bitterly  in  several 
of  his  letters  of  the  thral- 
dom in  which  his  church  was 
held.  In  one  to  Mr.  Calamy, 
dated  July  27,  1658,  after  giving 
an  account  of  the  General  As- 
sembl}'  being  broken  up  by 
Li euten ant-General  Cot tr ell,  he 
says,  "  Thus,  our  General  Assem- 
bly, the  glory  and  strength  of 
our  Church  upon  earth,  is  by 
your  soldiery  crushed  and  trod 
under  foot,  without  the  least  pro- 
vocation from  us,  at  this  time, 
either  in  word  or  deed.  For  this 
our  hearts  arc  sad,  our  eyes  run 


down  with  water,  we  sigh  to  God, 
against  whom  we  have  sinned, 
and  wait  for  the  help  of  his 
hand  ;  but  from  those  who  op- 
pressed us  we  deserved  no  evil. 
We  hear  a  noise  of  further  orders 
to  discharge  all  our  synods  and 
presbyteries,  and  all  prayer  for 
our  king.  Many,  the  most  mo- 
derate, reckon  such  orders  will 
make  havoc  of  our  Church,  and 
raise  against  many  of  the  best  men 
we  have,  a  sore  persecution ; 
which,  God  willing,  we  purpose 
to  endure  wath  all  patience  and 
fjiith,  giving  just  ofTence  to  none." 
2, 870. 
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CHAP.  SO  that  we  always  reckon  those  eight  years  of  usur- 

XVIII  .  .  "  O  J 

 L  pation,  a  time  of  great  peace  and  prosperity. "° 

THE        The  religious  interests  of  the  nation  w^ere  equally 

COMMON-      J  J  ••i-rvi  PI  P 

WEALTH,  aavanced:  nor  is  it  ditncult  to  account  tor  the  tact. 
Ecclesiastical  ^  sjstem  of  foTins,  rigidly  enforced,  was  supplanted 
condition  of  by  thc  moTc  active,  and  efficacious  impulse,  of  Chris- 

Scotland.         y  .  p  .  » 

tian  motives.  Even  the  waywardness  and  fanaticism 
occasionally  evinced  by  the  English  soldiers,  served 
to  break  up  the  dull  monotony,  which  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  religious  worship.  Those  extraordinary 
men,  with  all  their  follies  and  extravagance,  have 
been  grossly  misunderstood.  It  may  suit  the  purpose 
of  party  scribes  and  novelists,  to  defame  and  carica- 
ture them  ;  and  there  were  points  in  their  character, 
which  render  it  easy  to  do  so.  Breaking  free  from 
the  restraint  of  authority,  they  sometimes  revelled 
in  the  luxuriance  of  conscious  liberty ;  and  poured 
forth  the  wildest  rhapsodies  of  an  over-heated  and 
alarming  fanaticism.  Yet  as  a  body,  they  were  dis- 
tinguished, no  less  by  stern  morality  and  fervdd 
religion,  than  by  the  unconquered  prowess  which 
rendered  them  so  formidable  in  the  field,  "  I  re- 
member well,"  says  Burnet,  "  three  regiments 
coming^  to  Aberdeen.  There  was  an  order  and  dis- 
cipline,  and  a  face  of  gravity  and  piety  in  them, 
that  amazed  all  people.  Most  of  them  were  Inde- 
pendents and  Anabaptists;  they  were  all  gifted  men, 
and  preached  as  they  were  moved.  But  they  never 
disturbed  the  public  assemblies  in  the  church  but 
once.  The}^  came  and  reproached  the  preachers 
for  laying  things  to  their  charge  that  were  false.  I 
was  then  present;  the  debate  grew  very  fierce ;  at  last 

°  Hist,  of  Own  Times,  1,  112.    Hume,  7,  202.    Cook's  Hist,  of 
Church  of  Scotland,  3,  209. 
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they  drew  their  swords  ;  but  there  was  no  hurt  done  ;  ^y^^' 

yet  Cromwell  displaced  the  Governor  for  not  punish  — 

ing  this."p  The  measures  adopted  by  parliament,  common- 
though  unfriendly  to  the  authority  of  the  kirk,  were  wealth. 
conducive  to  the  religious  improvement  of  the  peo- 
ple. Those  who  judged  of  such  measures  by  the 
narrow  rules  of  partizanship  and  faction,  were 
scandalized  and  alarmed ;  but  others,  of  larger  and 
more  liberal  minds,  ingenuously  acknowledged  the 
benefit.  "  They  did  indeed,"  says  a  Presbyterian 
historian,  "proclaim  a  sort  of  toleration  to  dissenters 
among  Protestants,  but  permitted  the  gospel  to  have 
its  course,  and  the  Presbyterians  and  Synods  to  con- 
tinue in  the  exercise  of  their  powers  ;  and  all  the 
time  of  their  government,  the  gospel  prospered  not 
a  little,  but  mightily.  It  is  also  true,  that  because 
the  generality  of  the  Scottish  ministers  were  for  the 
king  upon  any  terms,  therefore  they  did  not  permit 
the  General  Assembly  to  sit  (and  in  this  I  believe 
they  did  no  bad  office),  for  both  the  authority  of 
that  meeting  was  denied  by  the  Protesters,  and  the 
Assembly  seemed  to  be  more  set  upon  re-establishing 
themselves,  than  promoting  religion.  Errors  in 
some  places  infected  some  few ;  yet  were  all  these 
losses  inconsiderable  in  regard  of  the  great  success 
the  word  preached,  had  in  sanctifying  the  people  of 
the  nation.  And  /  veriij/  believe  that  there  were 
more  souls  converted  to  Christ  in  that  short  period  of 
time,  than  in  any  season  since  the  Reformation,  though 
of  triple  its  duration.  Nor  was  there  ever  greater 
purity  and  plenty  of  the  means  of  grace,  than  was 
in  their  time.  Ministers  were  powerful,  people  were 


P  Hist,  of  Own  Times,  1,  107. 
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^-^/^P-  diligent ;  and  if  a  man  had  seen  one  of  their  solemn 

A.  \  ill.  ^ 

 communions,  where  many  congregations  met  in 

coMMox-  ^^^^^  multitudes ;  some  dozen  of  ministers  used  to 
WEALTH,  preach,  and  the  people  continued,  as  it  were,  in  a 
kind  of  trance,  (so  serious  were  they  in  spiritual 
exercises)  for  three  days  at  least,  he  would  have 
thought  it  a  solemnity  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  At  the  king's  return,  every  parish  had  a 
minister,  ever}^  village  had  a  school,  every  family 
almost  had  a  Bible,  for  in  most  of  the  country,  all 
the  children  could  read  the  Scriptures,  and  were  pro- 
vided with  Bibles,  either  by  their  parents  or  their 
ministers."*^ 

Growing^  am-  Thc  battlc  of  WoTccstcr  established  the  fortunes 
croraweu.  of  Cromwcll,  Tathcr  than  of  the  Commonwealth. 
By  breaking  the  power  of  the  Royalists,  and  driving 
the  young  prince  a  fugitive  from  the  kingdom,  it 
left  him  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  the  ambitious 
schemes,  which  were  uppermost  in  his  mind.  A  less 
sagacious  man  than  Cromwell,  must  have  perceived 
the  inability  of  parliament  to  withstand  his  influence, 
if  vigorously  employed.  That  assembly  had  already 
outlived  its  natural  term ;  had  been  mangled  by 
military  violence;  and  was  regarded  throughout  the 
country,  as  little  more  than  a  satellite  of  the  lord 
general's.  Having,  to  a  very  great  extent,  lost  the 
moral  power  which  alone  can  give  weight  to  the 
deliberations  of  a  legislative  assembly ;  the  parlia- 
ment at  Westminster  was  constrained  to  lean  on  the 
arm}',  as  its  only  defence  against  the  cavaliers  and 
presbyterians.  Cromwell  knew  this,  and  deter- 
mined, either,  to  make  it  subservient  to  his  designs; 


Kirkton's  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  54. 
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or,  to  remove  it  out  of  his  way.  With  this  view,  he  ^vm* 
urged  forward  the  Act  of  Oblivion,  which  had  lain  


dormant  for  some  time  ;  and  enforced  on  the  House 

'  COMMON- 

the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  definite  resolution,  wealth. 
respecting  the  termination  of  its  own  sittings. 
Both  these  measures  were  revived  on  the  16th  Sept., 
1651,  when  he  first  resumed  his  seat  after  the  battle 
of  Worcester:  and  the  circumstance  is  not  unimpor- 
tant as  marking  his  policy.  The  third  of  November, 
1654,  was  the  period  ultimately  fixed  for  the  Nov.  is.ic.'ii. 
dissolution  of  the  house ;  and  the  interval  was 
employed,  by  Cromwell  and  his  opponents,  in  the 
furtherance  of  their  respective  views. 

In  the  prosecution   of  his    scheme,    Cromwell  Consultation 

1  J  '  n  1  1  n  v/ith  mem- 

summoned  a  meeting  oi  several  members  oi  par- bers  of  par- 
liament, and  some  of  the  chief  ofificers  of  the  army,  J.'ffi'^err.''"'* 
at  the  speaker's  house ;  and  urged  their  coming  to  a 
speedy  settlement  of  the  nation.  Among  the 
persons  present  were  Whitelocke  and  Widdrington^ 
keepers  of  the  seals,  Lenthall,  the  speaker,  St.  John, 
the  Chief  Justice,  and  Harrison,  Fleetwood,  Desbo- 
rough,  and  Whalley.  Cromwell,  after  his  usual 
manner,  commenced  the  interview  in  vague  and 
general  terms,  better  adapted  to  elicit  the  opinions 
of  others,  than  to  exhibit  his  own.  No  man  was 
more  able  than  Cromwell  to  involve  his  meaning  in 
obscurity,  or  to  speak  directly  to  the  question  at 
issue,  according  as  it  suited  his  policy  to  be  under- 
stood or  not.  His  recorded  speeches  are  ample 
evidence  of  this.  On  the  present  occasion,  he 
was  compelled,  in  order  to  elicit  the  sentiments 
of  his  associates,  partially  to  disclose  his  own. 
The  real  question  to  be  decided  was,  between  a 


>•  Whitelocke,  485,  490. 
VOL.   II.  I  I 
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CHAP,   monarchy  and  a  republic  :  and  the  inclination  of 

XVIII  *'  . 

 L  Cromwell  s  mind  was  manifest.    "  My  lord  com- 

missioner  Whitelocke,"*  said  the  o-eneral,  "  hath  put 

COMMON-  1        .    1  .  1  •     1       1  .  . 

WEALTH,  us  upon  the  right  point,  and  indeed  it  is  my  mean- 
ing, that  we  should  consider,  whether  a  republic,  or 
a  mixt  monarchical  government  will  be  best  to  be 
settled ;  and  if  any  thing  monarchical,  then  in  whom 
that  power  shall  be  placed."  Such  a  declaration,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  sufficiently  astounding ;  and 
ought  to  have  been  regarded,  as  little  short  of  treason 
to  the  Commonwealth.  If  the  form  of  o;overnment 
were  yet  doubtful,  what  was  the  import  of  those 
acts  of  parliament,  which  had  abolished  kingship, 
renounced  monarchy,  and  declared  that  England 
should  take  rank  among  the  nations,  as  a  pure  re- 
public ?  These  points  had  been  decided  by  tlie 
votes  of  the  legislature,  and  Cromwell  was  well 
known  to  have  been  a  consenting  party.  His  de- 
claration, therefore,  was  equivalent  to  a  re-opening  of 
the  question;  and  gives  w^eight  to  the  representation 
of  his  opponents,  that  the  field  of  Worcester  had 
changed  his  policy,  and  determined  him  on  ascend- 
ing the  vacant  throne.  The  lawyers,  present  at  this 
interview',  were  favorable  to  monarchy,  as  most 
consonant  with  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
prepossessions  of  the  people ;  while  the  officers 
generally  avowed  a  preference  for  a  republic.  The 
former  suggested  that  Charles,  or  the  Duke  of  York, 
might  be  invested  with  the  crown,  on  terms  compa- 
tible with  the  liberties  of  the  nation ;  or,  in  case 
they  were  deemed  ineligible,  that  the  late  king's 
third  son  might  be  raised  to  the  throne.  "  That,*' 
replied  Cromwell,  strongly  averse  from  such  a  pro- 
position, yet  shrinking  from  the  premature  declara- 
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tion  of  his  hostility,  "  will  be  a  business  of  more  chap. 

•  will 
than  ordinary  difficulty  ;  but  really,  I  think,  if  it  _J  L 

may  be  done  with  safety,  and  preservation  of  our  the 
rights,  both  as  Englishmen,  and  as  Christians,  that  wealth. 
a  settlement  with  somewhat  of  monarchical  power  in 
it,  would  be  very  effectual."'  Two  things  were 
apparent  from  this  interview, — Cromwell  was  evi- 
dently in  favor  of  a  partial  restoration, — to  say  the 
least— of  the  old  form  of  government;  yet  was 
opposed  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Stuart  family. 
It  is  just  possible,  he  may  have  been  honest  in  his 
judgment,  on  both  these  points.  His  advocates 
allege, — and  there  is  some  force  in  the  plea,—  that 
the  hopelessness  of  establishing  a  republic  was  now 
apparent ;  and  that  it  therefore  became  the  wisdom 
of  the  general,  to  abandon  an  impracticable  design. 
The  prevalent  feeling  of  the  nation  was  monarchical. 
The  people  clung  with  the  tenacity  of  a  cherished 
attachment,  to  their  old  predilections ;  and  expressed, 
as  audibly  as^heir  safety  permitted,  their  aversion 
from  the  less  ostentatious  and  more  rigid  system  of 
the  republicans.  As  to  the  Stuart  family,  it  is  sug- 
gested, that  their  whole  history  had  been  a  contin- 
uous violation  of  the  constitution, — that  they  were 
irreclaimably  averse  from  popular  liberty,  and  that 
their  hereditary  hostility  to  it,  was  now  confirmed 
and  embittered  by  their  father's  execution.  The 
force  of  these  considerations,  as  bearing  on  the 
personal  views  of  Cromwell,  would  be  considerable, 

®  Whitelocke,  492.    "  After  a  this  meeting  tlie  inclinations  of 

long  debate,"  says  the  Memo-  the  persons  that  spoke,  for  which 

rialist,       the   company  parted  he  fished,  and  made  use  of  what 

without  coming  to  any  result  at  he  there  discerned." 
all,  only  Cromwell  discovered  by 

I  I  2 
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xvm*      ^^^^  subsequent  career  had  been  favorable,  to  the 

 more  lenient  construction  of  his  conduct.    To  what 

degree  of  weight  they  are  entitled,  will  presently 
appear.  His  object  was  now  steadily  pursued,  with 
an  energy  and  skill,  similar  to  that  which  had 
achieved  his  martial  triumphs.  His  great  aim  was 
to  lower  the  reputation  of  parliament  with  the 
army,  "  and  though  he  was  convinced/'  says  Lud- 
low, "  that  they  were  hastening  with  all  expedition 
to  put  a  period  to  their  sitting  ....  yet  did  he 
industriously  publish,  that  they  were  so  in  love 
with  their  seats,  that  they  would  use  all  means  to 
perpetuate  themselves."*  Towards  the  close  of 
1652,  Cromwell's  schemes  were  sufficiently  matured 
to  assume  a  definite  form. 
Conversation  A  rcmarkablc  conversation  took  place  between 
him  and  Whitelocke,  in  which  he  threw  aside  all 
reserve,  and  pointed  distinctly  to  the  throne,  as  the 
object  of  his  ambitious  aspirations.  Having  dilated 
on  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  and  charged  the 
parliament  with  "pride,  ambition,  and  self-seeking,'* 
he  suddenly  inquired,  "  What  if  a  man  should  take 
upon  him  to  be  king  ? "  to  which  Whitelocke 
replied,  that  the  remedy  w^ould  be  worse  than 
the  disease.  Cromwell  pressed  for  the  grounds  of 
his  opinion  ;  and  the  former  answered,  that  the 
attempt  would  entirely  change  the  controversy  in 
which  they  were  engaged ;  would  substitute  a 
personal  for  a  public  dispute ;  would  inevitably 
array  against  him  the  republican  party  ;  and  might 
seriously  endanger  the  attachment  of  the  army.  He 
therefore  advised,  that  Cromwell  should  make  terms 


with  White 
locke. 


t  Memoirs,  2,  449. 
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with  Charles  by  a  private  treaty,  providing  on  the  chap. 
one  hand  for  the  ao;oTandizement  of  himself  and  his 
friends,  and  on  the  other,  for  the  "  spiritual  and  the 

COMMON- 

cis'il  liberties  "  of  the  nation.  Such  counsel,  ad-  wealth. 
dressed  to  a  man  like  Cromwell,  indicated  more 
of  the  courtier  than  of  the  philosopher.  It  betrayed 
an  entire  ignorance  of  his  character,  and  was  neces- 
sarily fruitless.  Whitelocke  was  a  wary  politician, 
who  sought  to  adjust  his  sails  to  the  varying  winds  of 
heaven.  He  judged  of  Cromwell,  as  of  himself;  for- 
getting that  there  was  an  infinite  distance  between 
them.  The  one  might  temporise — the  other  could 
not;  the  one  might  apostatize  from  a  republican  faith, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  rewards  of  a  court ; — the  other 
could  be  tempted  to  the  sin  only  by  the  splendid 
vision  of  imperial  power,  impressing  its  own  higli 
and  ennobling  qualities,  on  the  heart  of  a  great 
people.  Cromwell  thanked  the  commissioner  for 
his  advice,  and  withdrew  from  the  park  to  White- 
hall "  seeming  by  his  countenance  and  carriage 
displeased  with  what  had  been  said."" 

In  the  meantime  the  parliament  was  not  unob- 
servant of  the  proceedings  of  Cromwell,  nor  insen- 


"  Whitelocke, 523- 526.  "The 
Earl  of  Orrery  told  me,"  savs 
Burnet,  "  that  coming  one  day  to 
Cromwell  durino-  those  heats,  and 
telling  him  he  had  been  in  the 
City  all  that  day,  Cromwell  asked 
him  what  news  he  had  heard 
there,  the  other  answered  that  he 
■was  told  he  was  in  treaty  with 
the  king,  who  was  to  be  restored, 
and  to  marry  his  daughter.  Crom- 
well expressing  no  indignation  at 
this.  Lord  Orrery  said,  in  the  state 
to  which  things  were  brought,  he 
saw  not  a  better  expedient.  They 
might  bring  him  in  on  what  terms 


they  pleased  ;  and  Cromwell 
might  retain  the  same  authority 
he  then  had,  with  less  trouble. 
Cromwell  answered,  the  king  can 
never  forgive  his  father's  blood. 
Orrery  said,  he  was  one  of  many 
that  were  concerned  in  that,  but 
he  would  be  alone  in  the  merit  of 
restoring  him.  Cromwell  replied, 
he  is  so  damnably  debauched  he 
would  undo  us  all;  and  so  turned 
to  another  discourse  without  any 
emotion,  which  made  Orrery  con- 
clude he  had  often  thought  of  that 
expedient." — Hist,  of  Own  Times, 
1,  127. 
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CHAP,  sible  to  the  dangers  they  threatened.    The  sagacity 
ane  and  his  associates,  would  have  been  strangely 


THE 

COMMON 


at  fault,  if  they  had  not  detected  the  aspiring  ambi- 
WEALTH.  tion  of  their  general.  The  danger  was  more  serious 
than  any  which  had  yet  threatened  the  republic  ; 
and  proceeded  from  a  quarter  against  which,  it  was 
difficult  to  guard.  Cromwell  was  the  idol  of  the 
army.  Its  republican  officers  were  his  dupes,  and 
its  most  frenzied  members  the  infatuated  instruments 
of  his  pleasure.  He  spoke  to  them  of  the  "  good 
old  cause,"  in  language  which  well  befitted  their 
enthusiasm ;  and  arrayed  against  their  employers, 
those  passions  which  had  triumphed  over  the 
cavaliers  and  presbyterians.  The  superiority  of 
Cromwell,  was  in  nothing  more  apparent  than  in 
his  mastery  of  the  army.  It  required  all  his 
subtlety, — all  the  craft  of  his  impenetrable  and 
master  spirit,  to  mould  to  his  designs,  the  materials 
of  which  it  was  composed.  The  slightest  indiscre- 
tion on  his  part,  the  anticipation,  but  by  a  moment, 
of  the  season  for  revealing  himself,  would  have 
ruined  his  scheme,  and  consigned  his  name  to  in- 
famy. But  Cromwell  was  equal  to  the  exigency  of 
the  case,  and  retained  his  veil  till  it  might  be 
thrown  aside  with  safety.  An  attempt  was  made  in 
parliament  to  ward  off  the  impending  danger,  by  re- 
ducing the  army:  and  the  dissolution  bill  was 
hastened  throuoh  its  later  stao-es.  Cromwell  was 
alarmed  by  these  measures ;  but,  instead  of  altering 
his  policy,  only  determined  on  the  employment  of 
more  violent  measures,  than  he  originally  contem- 
plated. 

^ivSrhepar-  ^^^^  ^  April,  1653,  a  numerous  meeting 

liameot.  Q^^ers  aud  of   members,    was  held   at  his 

April  20.  ' 
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house ;  where  a  strong  opinion  was  expressed  that  chap. 
it  was  necessary  to  terminate  the  sittings  of  the  par-  "^^ 
liament.   The  meeting  was  renewed  on  the  followino^  the 

1  1  1     •         1  1  /-I  n       1  COMMON- 

day,  when  a  report  bemg  brought  to  Lromwell,  that  wealth. 
the  House  was  about  to  pass  the  Act  for  its  own 
dissolution,  he  commanded  a  party  of  soldiers  to 
proceed  thither,  and  hastened  down  himself,  accom- 
panied by  Lambert  and  a  few  other  officers.  On 
entering  the  assembly,  the  voice  of  Vane  broke  upon 
his  ears.    They  had  been  associates  and  intimate 
friends.    The  one  had  ruled  the  councils,  and  the 
other  the  arms,  of  the  republic.    They  had  been 
alike  in  their  profession  ;  and  for  several  years  had 
discharged  their  trust  with  equal  fidelity.    But  how  ' 
different  their  position  now  !    The  patriotism  of  Vane 
was  pure,  enlarged,  and  noble-hearted.    That  of 
Cromwell,   had   given   place   to  the  maddening 
impulses  of  a  misguided  ambition.    Vane  knew  the 
imminency  of^the  danger  which  threatened  the 
republic ;  and  threw  the  whole  force  of  his  passionate 
soul  into  the  address  he  was  delivering  to  the 
House,  with  a  view  of  inducing  it,  instantly  to  pass 
the  bill  under  consideration.     The  language  of 
patriotism  could  scarcely  yet  fail  to  awaken  a  re- 
sponse in  the  breast  of  Cromwell,  and  it  may  be, — 
charity  would  entertain  the  supposition — that  it  was 
owing  to  some  such  relic  of  his  former  self  that  "  he 
sat  down  and  heard  the  debate  for  some  time." 
After  a  few  moments  he  beckoned  Major-General 
Harrison,  who  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
and  intimated  his  determination  to  execute  his 
purpose.    "  The  work  is  very  great  and  dangerous," 
said  Harrison,  "  I  desire  you  seriously  to  consider  of 
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"  sunied  his  seat,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It 


THE     was  now,  however,  necessary  to  decide :  not  a  moment 

COMMON-  n         -I  • 

WEALTH,  was  to  be  lost,  for  the  question  of  dissolution  was 
about  to  be  put.  "  This, "  said  the  general  to 
Harrison,  "  is  the  time, — I  must  do  it,"  and  suddenly 
starting  on  his  feet,  he  poured  forth  a  torrent  of 
invectives,  in  language  which  befitted  the  lips  of  an 
apostate  and  traitor.  Wentworth  and  Vane  remon- 
strated against  the  indecent  outrage  ;  but  Cromwell 
paced  the  floor  of  the  House  like  a  madman, 
exclaiming,  "  You  are  no  parliament,  I  say  you  are 
no  parliament ;  I  will  put  an  end  to  your  sitting." 
The  usurper  then  stamped  upon  the  ground,  and 
two  files  of  musqueteers  entered.  The  Speaker 
was  forcibly  removed  from  the  chair,  and  the 
members  were  compelled  to  withdraw.  "  It  is 
you,"  said  Cromwell,  veiling  his  baseness  under  the 
aflectation  of  religion,  "  that  have  forced  me  to  this, 
for  I  have  sought  the  Lord  night  and  day,  that  he 
would  rather  slay  me,  than  put  me  upon  the  doing 
of  this  work."  ^' 

Character  of  Thus  cudcd  thc  loug  parliament,  by  the  rude 
pTriiTent,  violcucc  aud  misguided  fanaticism,  of  its  own 
servants.  Its  character  has  been  variously  drawn, 
according  as  the  passions  of  men  have  prompted 
their  pens.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  do  justice  to  the  theme. 
The  assembly  possessed  no  uniform  character;  but 
changed  its  complexion,  with  the  progress  of  events, 
and  the  introduction  of  new  members.  In  the  ear- 
liest period  of  its  existence,  it  was  calm  and  digni- 


*  Ludlow,  2,  455.    Wbiteloeke,  520.    Pari.  Hist.,  3,  1381—1385. 
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fied  ;  an  honorable  emblem  of  the  national  intellect 
and  heart.  Subsequently  it  was  torn  by  factions, 
and  mangled  by  military  violence.  Its  delibera- 
tions were  characterised  by  passion ;  and  its  votes 
became  indicative  of  the  departure  of  its  master- 
spirits. It  lost  the  amplitude,  and  range,  and  gene- 
rosity of  its  designs;  and  looked  to  the  triumph  of  a 
party,,  r^iiier  than  to  the  interests  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Much  of  this  must  be  attributed  to  the 
false  views  and  intolerant  policy  of  the  presby  terians ; 
nor  must  the  exigency  of  the  times,  and  the  unpre- 
cedented nature  of  the  struggle  in  which  they  had 
embarked,  be  lost  sight  of,  in  estimating  the 
character  of  this  memorable  assembly.  The 
royalist  writers  observe  no  bounds  of  reason  or  truth 
in  their  treatment  of  the  long  parliament ;  and  their 
libels  have  long  passed  current  among^  Englishmen. 


^  Ecliard  endeavci^^o  throw 
contempt  on  the  parliament  by 
representing  its  dissolution  as  ef- 
fected without  any  noise  or 
tumultj  a  question  asked,  or  a 
A'ote  put,  or  a  bloody  nose,  or  a 
broken  head."  "  And  what  is  fur- 
ther remarkable/'  observes  this 
veracious  historian,  "is,  that  after 
the  members  were  with  the  last 
infamy  and  contempt  expelled, 
they  never  offered  to  meet  in  a 
body,  even  that  of  a  club,  to  en- 
deavour at  their  re-union ;  but 
sneaked  and  crumbled  away  to 
their  respective  habitations,  with 
a  silence  that  confessed  botli  tlieir 
guilt  and  tlieir  punishment." — 
Hist,  of  England,  2,  745.  Dr. 
Lingard  gives  currency  to  this 
rej)resentation  :  (vol.  XL,  173) 
yet  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  narrative 
proves  it  to  be  false.  Colonel 
Hutchinson  was  a  member  of  this 
parliament,  and  was  on  his  way 
to  London,  when  the  dissolution 
took  place.     The  news  of  the 


outrage  met  him  on  the  road,  and 
the  account  of  his  accomplished 
biographer  thus  proceeds.  "Not- 
withstanding he  went  on,  and 
found  divers  of  the  members 
there,  resolved  to  submit  to  this 
providence  of  God,  and  to  wait 
till  he  should  clear  their  integrity, 
and  to  disprove  these  people  who 
had  taxed  them  with  ambition,  by 
sitting  still,  when  they  had  friends 
enough  in  the  army,  city  and 
country,  to  have  disputed  the 
matter,  and  probably  vanquished 
these  usurpers.  They  thought 
that  if  they  should  vex  the  land 
by  war  among  themselves,  the 
late  subdued  enemies,  royalists 
and  presbyterians,  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  prevail  on  their 
dissensions,  to  the  ruin  of  both  : 
if  these  should  govern  well,  and 
righteously,  and  moderately,  they 
should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their 
good  government,  and  not  envy 
them  the  honorable  toil ;  if  they 
did  otherwise,  they  should  be 
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xvni.'  therefore  due  to  the  men,  to  whom — notwith- 
■  standino;  their  errors  and  weaknesses — we  owe  so 
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Ludlow. 


much,  to  adduce  the  more  honorable  testimony 
WEALTH,  ^^ich  has  been  handed  down  to  our  day. 
Testimony  of  "  Certain  it  is,"  says  Ludlow,  an  upright  and 
inflexible  republican,  "  that  Cromwell  vehemently 
desired  to  be  rid  of  this  parliament,  that  had  per- 
formed such  great  things,  having  subdued  their 
enemies  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  esta- 
blished the  liberties  of  the  people,  reduced  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal  to  such  terms  as  they  thought 
fit  to  grant ;  maintained  a  war  against  t^e  Dutch 
with  that  conduct  and  success,  that  it  seemed  now 
drawing  to  a  happy  conclusion ;  recovered  our 
reputation  at  sea,  secured  our  trade,  and  provided  a 
powerful  fleet  for  the  service  of  the  nation.  And 
however  the  malice  of  their  enemies  may  endeavour 
to  deprive  them  of  the  glory  which  they  justly 
merited,  yet  it  will  appear  to  unprejudiced  posterity, 
that  they  were  a  disinterested  and  impartial  par- 
liament, who,  though  they  had  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  three  nations  in  their  hands  for  the  space  of 
ten  or  twelve  years,  did  not  in  all  that  time  give 
away  amongst  themselves  so  much  as  their  forces 
spent  in  three  months ;  no,  not  so  much  as  the}'- 
spent  in  one,  from  the  time  that  the  parliament 
consisted  but  of  one  House,  and  the  government 
was  formed  into  a  Commonwealth.  To  which 
ought  to  be  added,  that  after  so  many  toils  and 
hazards,  so  much  trouble  and  loss  for  the  public 
good,  they  were  not  unwilling  to  put  an  end  to 


ready  to  assist  and  vindicate  their     ble  of  their  true  champions  and 
oppressed  country,  when  the  un-     protectors." — Memoirs,  2,  206. 
grateful  people  were  made  sensi- 
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their  power,  and  to  content  themselves  with  ah  chap. 

XVIII 

equal  share  with  others  for  the  whole  reward  of  1 


their  labours." the 

COMMON- 

The  judgment  of  Whitelocke — a  more  impartial  wealth. 
witness  than  Ludlow, — is  scarcely  less  favorable. 
After  describing  the  military  outrage  of  Cromwell, 
he  adds,  Thus  it  pleased  God,  that  this  assembly, 
famous  through  the  world  for  its  undertakings, 
actions,  and  successes,  having  subdued  all  their 
enemies,  were  themselves  overthrown,  and  ruined 
by  their  servants  ;  and  those  whom  they  had  raised 
now  pulled  down  their  masters.  An  example  never 
to  be  forgotten,  and  scarce  to  be  paralleled  in  any 
story,  by  which  all  persons  may  be  instructed  how 
uncertain  and  subject  to  change,  all  worldly  affairs 
are,  how  apt  to  fall  when  we  think  them  highest."  ^ 

Another  testimony  must  close  our  evidence  on  Roger  coke, 
behalf  of  the  parliament :  and  it  is  given  by  one 
whose  bitter  and  scornful  enmity,  adds  weight  to  his 
favorable  judgment.  "  Thus,"  says  Roger  Coke, 
"  by  their  own  mercenary  servants,  and  not  a  sword 
drawn  in  their  defence,  fell  the  haughty  and  vic- 
torious Rump,  whose  mighty  acts  will  scarcely  find 
belief  in  future  generations  ;  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
they  were  a  race  of  men  most  indefatigably  indus- 
trious in  business,  always  seeking  for  men  fit  for  it, 
and  never  preferring  any  for  favour,  nor  by  impor- 
tunity. You  scarce  ever  heard  of  any  revolting 
from  them. — No  murmur  or  complaint  of  seamen 
or  soldiers  employed  by  them  either  by  sea  or  land, 
for  want  of  pay. — Nor  do  I  find  they  ever  pressed 
either  soldiers  or  seamen,  in  all  their  wars  ;  and  as 


*  Memoirs,  2,  452.  Mrs.  cisely  to  the  same  effect.  2,  199. 
Hutchinson's   testimony  is  pre-        y  Memorials;  529. 
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they  excelled  thus  in  their  management  of  civil 
affairs,  so  it  must  be  owned  they  exercised  in  matters 
ecclesiastic  no  such  severities,  as  either  the  cove- 
nanters, or  others  before  them  did,  upon  such  as 
dissented  from  them.  And  as  the  Rump  were 
thus  industrious  and  victorious  in  war,  so  were 
they  not  negligent  in  reforming  the  abuses  in  the 
practice  of  the  common  laws."^ 

The  apathy,  with  which  the  dissolution  of  the 
Long  parliament  was  regarded  by  the  nation,  is 
generally  adduced  by  royalist  writers,  in  support 
of  the  grave  charges  preferred  against  it.  The 
fall  of  this  assembly — once  so  illustrious — was 
viewed  with  indifference  or  exultation.  This  fact 
is  notorious ;  and  was  placed  beyond  dispute,  by  the 
acquiescence  of  the  people  in  the  military  outrage, 
wdiich  had  effected  it.^    Yet  a  candid  observer 


'  Detection,  2,  25. 

*  Numerous  addresses  were 
presented  to  Cromwell  and  liis 
officers  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  in  approbation  of  tlieir 
conduct.  These  addresses  are 
couched  in  the  relig'ious  phraseo- 
logy of  the  day,  and  mingle  ex- 
hortations to  fidehty  with  com- 
mendations of  past  service.  They 
proceeded  from  honest,  but  un- 
reflecting men,  who  were  beguiled 
by  the  professions  of  the  general, 
into  anticipations  never  to  be 
realized.  The  framcrs  of  these 
addresses  evidently  reposed  an 
unfaltering  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  Cromwell,  yet  dreaded 
the  possible  influence  of  pros- 
perity on  his  mind.  "  We  do 
earnestly  beseech  the  Lord,"  says 
the  Durham  address,  ''that  you 
may  be  kept  low  in  yourselves, 
and  that  neither  your  former 
glorious  victories  and  successes, 
nor  the  eminent  employment  tliat 
God  hath  now  put  you  upon,  may 
any  way  take  you  off*  from  a  sin- 


gular looking  upon  God  in  it,  nor 
any  oppositions  (which  we  fear 
may  be  many)  may  discourage 
you  in  the  prosecution  of  what  is 
begun,  but  that  you  may  [still  go 
on  in  the  work,  as  God's  work  ; 
and  be  confident  it  is  honesty 
God  will  own,  and  make  honour- 
able in  these  days."  The  Ches- 
ter address  conveys  a  similar 
caution  in  the  follomng  passage. 
"  Since  by  the  eminent  sigualls 
of  the  Lord's  continued  presence 
with  you,  he  hath  called  you 
forth  to  act  in  things  so  much 
above  yourselves,  and  in  matters 
of  so  high  importance  set  you  up 
to  be  our  present  goveraours ; 
we  do  humbly  beg  you  may  be 
truly  sensible  of  your  own  human 
frailties,  and  those  great  tempta- 
tions that  may  attend  your  pre- 
sent places  and  employments  ; 
that  ye  may  not  be  found  slothful 
in  tlie  Lord's  work,  or  advancing 
any  private  interests,  lest  lie  that 
hath  hitherto  owned  you,  and 
respects   no  man's   person,  lay 
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will  detect  in  the  state  of  parties,  a  sufficient  cause  chai 

for  such  apathy,  without  admitting  the  venalit}^,  

selfishness,  and  ambition,  charged  upon  the  par- 
liament.    Its  republican  leaders  were  confessedly  wealt 
a  small  minority,  who  had  succeeded  by  the  force 
of  their  personal  character,  in  re-modelling  the 
government ;  but  had  utterly  failed  to  carry  along 
with  them  the  sympathies  and  confidence  of  their 
countrymen.    The  royalists  and  presbyterians,  the 
ancient  nobility  and  the  clergy  of  a  prostrate 
church,  were  alike  interested  in  their  dissolution  ; 
and  could  scarcely  fail  to  regard  it  as  the  omen  of 
their  returning  fortunes.     With  a  cordial  hatred 
of  Cromw^ell,  these  parties  exulted  in  his  success  ; 
believing  that  the  usurpation  of  a  military  chief, 
would  evince  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  land.    Such  were  the 
undoubted  causes,  which  sealed  the  doom  of  the 
Long  parliament,  rather  than  any  personal  or  ofl5- 
cial  delinquences,  on  the  part  of  its  members.  Crom- 
well would  never  have  dared  to  interrupt  their 
deliberations,  had  he  not  known  that  the  nation  was 
monarchical  at  heart.'' 

you  aside  with  dishonour,  as  he  Algernon,  Sidney,  and  six  others, 
had  done  some  at  this  day." —  because  they  were  the  cominand- 
MiUon's  State  Papers,  91,  93.  ers    of    garrisons  ;  Strickland, 

^  Clement  Walker,  the  most  because  he  was  an  ambassador ; 
mendacious  of  historians,  is  tlie  and  Sir  William  A rraine,  because 
principal  authority  adduced  by  he  was  a  commissioner  in  Scot- 
modern  writers,  in  support  of  the  land.  It  was  expressly  provided 
venahty  and  peculation  of  the  by  the  second  self-denying-  ordi- 
Long-  parliament.  He  supplies  nance,  that  the  commissioners  of 
a  list  of  such  members  as  held  the  great  seal,  and  the  commis- 
offices  of  emolument,  the  slight-  sioners  of  the  admiralty,  navy, 
est  examination  of  which,  serves  to  and  revenue,  should  not"  even  be 
disprove  his  accusation.  "Twen-  disturbed  in  their  places;  yet 
ty-one  persons  are  put  down,  their  names  swell  the  list,  '  it 
merely  because  they  were  at  one  includes  some  of  the  most  emi- 
and  the  same  time  members  of  nent  presbyterians,  Hollis,  Sir 
parliament,  and  colonels  in  the  John  Merrick,  and  Sir  William 
army.  Blake,  Dean,  and  Rains-  Waller.  It  includes  Hampden." 
borough,  appear  for  no  reason,  — Godwin,  3,  477. 
but  because  they  were  admirals  ; 
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CHAP.      The  dissolution  of  the  Long  parliament  transfer- 
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red  all  the  powers  of  government  to  Cromwell  and 
his  officers ;  and  it  became  matter  for  serious  delibera- 
tion how  those  powers  should  be  employed.  The 
Policy  of  General  clearly  aspired  at  political  supremacy  ; 
whether  as  king,  or  protector,  was  to  be  determined 
by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  his  success  in 
retaining  the  fidelity  of  the  arm^^  His  measures 
had  probably  been  accelerated,  by  the  earnestness 
with  which  Vane  sought  to  force  the  act  of  dissolu- 
tion through  the  house.  That  sagacious  statesman 
— the  most  aspersed,  because  most  illustrious  of  the 
republicans, — having  once  penetrated  the  thick  folds, 
within  which  Cromwell  sought  to  veil  his  ambition, 
lost  no  time  in  endeavoring  to  defeat  his  purpose. 
The  effort,  though  unsuccessful,  was  worthy  of  his 
genius  ;  and  the  vigor  with  which  it  was  pressed, 
compelled  the  general  to  unmask   himself,  and 
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appear  before  the  nation  as  a  usurper.  Cromwell  ^xix\* 
had  resolved  on  ascending  the  vacant  throne,  yet 


would  gladly  have  compassed  his  end  by  less  violent 
means.  But  the  determination  of  Vane  left  him  no 
alternative.  The  general  sought  to  hold  things  in 
suspense,  that  he  might  gain  time  for  the  maturing 
of  his  design ; — the  statesman  felt  that  not  a  moment 
must  be  lost,  if  his  country  were  to  be  saved  from 
military  despotism.* 

That  Cromwell's  schemes  were  not  fully  ripe  is 
evident,  from  his  not  having  taken  immediate 
advantage  of  the  violence  he  had  perpetrated. 
Instead  of  seizing  with  a  strong  hand,  the  bauble 
which  fascinated  him,  he  stood  in  awe  of  the  army, 
and  felt  that  the  nation  could  not  be  trusted.  Hence 
he  satisfied  himself  with  half  measures.  Having^  re- 
moved  the  parliament  out  of  his  way,  he  was  still  as 
far  as  ever  from  the  accomplishment  of  his  design. 
Something,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  do,  and  a 
declaration  was  accordingly  issued,  setting  forth  the 
grounds  of  his  procedure. 

This  important  document,  published  in  the  name  declaration 

^  .  •        p  of  Cromwell 

of  Cromwell  and  his  council  of  officers,  set  forth  the  andMsofH- 
services  of  the  army,  and  their  fervent  desire  for  an  April  22. 
equitable  and  speedy  settlement  of  the  nation.  It 


*  The  promptitude  and  eiier^-y 
of  Vane^g-ive  a  greater  appearance 
of  truth  than  is  g  enerally  admitted, 
to  the  statement  made  by  Crom- 
well to  his  council  of  officers,  thnt 
on  going-  to  the  House  he  did  not 
intend  to  dissolve  it.  Though 
prepared  to  employ  force  if  need- 
ful, it  was  onl}'  as  a  last  resort, 
and  he  hoped  to  do  without  it. 
It  was  not  till  the  determination 
of  his  opponents  to  carry  their 


measure,  was  placed  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  he  threw  aside  his 
disguise,  and  acted  the  dictator. 
Tlie  impulse  of  the  spirit,  to  which 
he  is  represented  as  attributing 
his  decision,  was  one  of  those 
strange  phantasies,  half  hypocrisy, 
and  half  enthusiasm,  by  which  his 
masculine  judgment  was  becloud- 
ed, from  the  moment  he  renounced 
his  political  faith.  Echard,  2,  745. 
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CHAP,  expressed  great  disapprobation  of  the  bill  before  the 
house,  at  the  period  of  its  dissolution;  and  preferred 


COMMON-  "^^^y  charges  against  its  framers.  The  solicitude 
WEALTH,  of  the  officers  to  avoid  the  employment  of  force,  is 
broadly  stated  :  and  the  necessity  ultimately  laid 
upon  them,  is  pleaded  in  justification  of  their  mea- 
sures. The  tone  of  the  declaration,  considering  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  issued,  is  singu- 
larly moderate  ;  and  its  professions  are  liberal  and 
christianlike.  The  part  acted  by  Cromwell  on  this 
occasion,  cannot  be  mistaken;  but  the  intentions  of 
his  associates  were  more  disinterested  and  upright. 
They  were  the  dupes  of  his  superior  intellect,  rather 
than  the  conscious  partakers  of  his  guilt.  Cromwell 
was  aware  of  this,  and  shaped  his  course  accord- 
ingly. 

A  new  council  of  state  was  now  appointed,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  officers :  and  frequent  consultations 
were  held  on  the  measures  to  be  adopted.  By  the 
dissolution  of  the  parliament,  the  nation  had  been 
thrown  into  a  state  of  unparalleled  anarchy ;  and 
how  to  re-settle  its  affairs  was  a  problem  of  difficult 
solution.*'  Things  could  not  long  remain  in  their 
present  state ;  yet  the  period  was  not  come  when  the 


Ludlow  relates,  that  Cromwell  himself  of  power,  and  thus  pre- 

feeling  the  difficulties  of  his  posi-  serve  his  integrity.    The  reply  of 

tion,  complained  to  Major  Sal-  Major  Salloway  was  one  of  the 

loway  and  Mr.  Carew,  of  the  great  noblest  rebukes  which  a  patriot 

responsibilities  that  pressed  upon  could  administer  to  a  usurper, 

him,  and  expressed  his  desire  to  "  The  way,  Sir,"  said  the  repub- 

escape  the  temptations  with  which  lican  officer,  "  to  free  you  from 

his  power  was  fraught.    He  urged  this  temptation,  is  for  you  not  to 

their  going  immediately  to  the  look  upon  yourself  to  be  under  it, 

lord  chief  justice  St.  John,  Selden,  but  to  rest  persuaded  that  the 

and  some  other  eminent  men,  with  power  of  the  nation  is  in  the  good 

a  request  that  they  would  draw  people  of  England,  as  formerly  it 

up   a   scheme    of   government  was.''    Memoirs,  2, 461. 
which  might  enable  him  to  divest 
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ambition  of  the  usurper  could  be  fully  gratified.    It  ^-^j^^* 

was  therefore  determined  to  call  a  parliament ;  and  

the  mode  of  summoning  it  clearly  revealed  the  common- 
insecurity  of  Cromwell's  power,  and  betokened  the  ^^^^^^^h. 
sterner  despotism  which  shortly  followed.  Instead 
of  writs  being  issued  to  the  several  counties  and 
boroughs  of  the  kingdom,  directing  the  election  of 
representatives;  Cromwell  and  his  military  asso- 
ciates, nominated  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  for 
England,  six  for  Wales,  six  for  Ireland,  and  five  for 
Scotland,  to  whom  a  summons  w^as  addressed  in  the  Junes, 
name  of  the  General,  requiring  their  attendance  at 
the  council-chamber,  at  Whitehall,  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  to  take  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  providing 
for  "  the  peace,  safety,  and  good  government,  of 
the  Commonwealth." By  this  procedure,  Crom- 
well furnished  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the  Long 
parliament,  from  the  charges  he  had  so  wantonly 
preferred  against  it.  The  dissolution  bill  so  ably 
advocated  by  Vane,  secured  to  the  members  of  the 
present  house,  a  seat  in  the  ensuing  parliament ;  but 
to  this,  the  General  loudly  objected,  as  indicating  a 
mistrust  of  the  people,  and  aselfish  regard  to  their  own 
aggrandizement.  Yet  no  soonerJiad  he  succeeded  in 
dissolving  them,  than  he  took  on  himself  the  func- 
tions of  the  whole  constituency  ;  thus  manifestly 
betraying  a  conviction  that  the  judgment  of  the 
nation  was  adverse  to  his  scheme,  and  would,  if 
honestly  pronounced,  prove  fatal  to  his  policy.  The 
limited  invasion  of  the  rights  of  electors,  contem- 
plated by  the  parliament,  was  called  for  by  an 
apparent  necessity  :  while  the  entire  abnegation  of 


Thurloe's  State  Papers,  1,  274.  Whitelocke,  531,  522. 
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CHAP,   those  rights  by  Cromwell,  proved  beyond  dispute 
the  hypocrisy  of  his  recent  professions,  and  his  fixed 


THE     determination  to  retain  his  ill-eotten  power. 

COMMON-  .  Ill  1  PI 

WEALTH.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty  oi  the  persons 
Meeting  of   nominated  by  Cromwell,  obeyed  his  summons  ;  and 

Barebone's  J  'J  ' 

^^'^TuTy  ^.  known  to  history  by  the  title  of  Barebone's  par- 
liament.'^ A  more  anomalous  or  unconstitutional 
assembly  was  never  convened.  On  the  day  of  their 
meeting,  the  dictator  addressed  them  in  along  speech, 
artfully  adapted  to  their  prejudices.  He  attempted 
to  criminate  the  late  parliament,  and  to  vindi- 
cate himself ;  alleging  the  necessity  that  had  been 
put  on  him,  and  his  solicitude  to  divest  himself  of 
the  power  he  had  acquired.  He  reminded  them  of 
"  the  series  of  providences  wherein  the  Lord  hath 
appeared,  dispensing  wonderful  things."  afiirmed 
that  their  "  failings  and  miscarriages"  w^ere  to  be 
attributed  to  themselves,  and  summoned  up  their 
gratitude  to  acknowledge  as  God's  "  strange  work," 
their  various  successes.  "  In  every  particular,"  said 
Cromwell,  "whether  in  taking  off  the  king,  the 
House  of  Peers,  the  pulling  down  of  the  bishops, 
the  changing  the  government ;  there's  not  any  of 
these,  thus  removed  and  reformed,  but  there  is  a 
point  of  providence  set  upon  it ;  so  that  he  that 
runs  may  read  it."     He  represented  himself  as 

d  This  title  was  derived  from  of  Deodatus,  wliich  is  to  be  found 
the  name  of  one  of  the  members  in  the  records  of  most  of  the 
of  the  House,  and  has  been  a  countries  of  Europe.''  The  Sus- 
favorite  theme  of  pleasantry  with  sex  Jury,  whose  names  are  pa- 
royalist  and  tory  writers.  Mr.  raded  by  Hume,  Dr.  Grey,  and 
Godwin,  however,  on  the  autho-  other  writers,  as  an  instance  of 
rity  of  four  contemporary  hsts  of  the  absurd  fanaticism  of  the  ag-e, 
this  parliament,  preserved  in  the  is  rejected  by  the  same  accurate 
British  Museum,  writes,  Biarbone,  historian,  as  utterly  undeserving 
and  remarks  that  the  baptismal  of  credit.  Hist,  of  Common- 
appellation,  *'  Praise  God,''  "  is  wealth,  3,  524. 
scarcely  more  fanatical  than  that 
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having  most  reluctantly  proceeded  to  the  dissolution  chap. 
of  the  parliament,  esteeming  it  worse  than  any  - 
battle  he  had  ever  fought,  and  that  which  could  not  ^^^^^^^^^ 
be  avoided  without  proving  himself  and  his  associ-  wealth. 
ates,  "  the  basest  people  in  the  world,  and  worthy  to 
be  accounted  haters  of  God  and  his  people."  "  Have 
a  care,"  said  the  speaker,  addressing  his  hearers 
in  the  redeeming  spirit  of  his  usurpation,  "  of  the 
whole  flock  ;  love  the  sheep,  love  the  lambs,  love 
all,  tender  all,  cherish  and  countenance  all,  in  all 
things  that  are  good ;  and  if  the  poorest  Christian, 
the  most  mistaken  Christian,  shall  desire  to  live 
peaceably  and  quietly  under  you,  I  say,  if  any  shall 
desire  but  to  lead  a  life  in  godliness  and  honesty, 
let  him  be  protected." 

"  Having  thus  far  served  you,"  he  added,  in  the 
name  of  himself  and  his  officers,  "  or  rather,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  shall  be  ready  in  our  stations, 
according  as  the  providence  of  God  shall  lead  us, 
to  be  subservient  to  the  work  of  God,  and  to  that 
authority  which  we  shall  reckon  God  hath  set  over 
us."^  On  concluding  his  speech,  Cromwell  delivered 
to  the  assembled  members,  an  instrument  bearing  his 
hand  and  seal,  by  which,  with  the  consent  of  the 
officers,  he  devolved  the  supreme  government  of  the 
nation  on  them.  Their  sittings  were  not  to  be  con- 
tinued beyond  the  3rd  of  November,  1654,  and  three 
months  before  their  dissolution,  they  were  to  nomi- 
nate their  successors,  whose  parliamentary  existence 
was  expressly  limited  to  twelve  months. 

The  character  of  this  assembly  has  been  variously 

Its  character. 

drawn.    Royalist  writers  have  been  in  the  habit  of 

e  Milton's  State  Papers,  lOG— 114.    Whitelocke,  534. 
K  K  2 
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CHAP,  representing  it  as  a  mere  rabble  of  fanatics,  destitute 
of  property,  and  incapable  of  legislation.    "  The 
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major  part  of  them,"  says  Clarendon,  "  consisted  of 
WEALTH,  inferior  persons,  of  no  quality  or  name,  artificers  of 
the  meanest  trades,  known  only  by  their  gifts  in 
praying  and  preaching  ....  In  a  word,  they  were  a 
pack  of  senseless  fellows,  fit  only  to  bring  the  name 
and  reputation  of  parliaments  lower  than  it  was 
yet."^  Happily,  we  possess  other  witnesses  less  pre-- 
judiced  than  Clarendon,  and  better  acquainted  with 
the  men  whom  he  thus  vilifies.  Whitelocke 
describes  many  of  them  as  "  being  persons  of  for- 
tune and  knowledge,"  and  Ludlow,  deeply  as  he 
was  incensed  against  the  authority  under  which  they 
acted,  says  they  were  "  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  honest  and  well-meaning  persons,  who  having 
good  intentions-,  were  less  ready  to  suspect  the  evil 
desio'ns  of  others."^ 

Little  need  be  said  respecting  the  proceedings  of 
this  parliament.  They  were  commenced  with  reli- 
gious exercises,  conducted  by  the  members  them- 
selves ;  a  fact  which  has  given  occasion  for  much 
profane  ribaldry.  It  was  perfectly  in  character 
for  Hume  to  sneer  at  the  fanaticism  of  men, 
who  sought  the  direction  of  infinite  wisdom,  in  their 
consultations  for  the  public  weal ;  but  it  would  have 
been  more  befitting  in  others  who  have  retailed 
his  impiety,  to  imitate  the  men  whose  religion 
they  have  caricatured.    There  may  have  been  fa- 


f  Hist,  of  Rebel.  7,  12.  Hume,  meinbers  printed  in  the  Parlia- 

of  coarse,  repeats  and  improves  mentary  History,  vol.  iii.  1407,  is 

upon  the  slanders  of  Clarendon,  a  sufficient  refutation   of  such 

callincf  the  parliament,  "  the  very  calumnies. 

drccrs'of  the  fanatics."     Hist,  of  s  Memorials,  534.    Ludlow,  2, 

England,  7,  221.     Tlic  list  of  463. 
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iiaticism,  there  may  have  been  hypocris}^  among  the  chap. 
members  of  this  convention ;  but  no  impartial  man 
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will  doubt,  that  our  national  interests  would  be  greatly 
advantaged  were  a  portion  of  the  religious  spirit  wealth. 
displayed  in  their  proceedings,  substituted  for  the 
indecorous  mirth,  and  ill-suppressed  profanity,  too 
frequently  evinced  by  modern  legislators. 

Having  devoted  what  they  deemed  a  befitting  time  Ecclesiastical 
to  the  exercises  of  religion,  the  members  addressed 
themselves  vigorously  to  the  business  of  the  nation. 
Various  committees  were  appointed ;  and  many  of 
the  reforms  suggested,  would  do  honor  to  the 
calmer  judgment,  and  more  enlarged  experience,  of 
the  present  day.  The  unsparing  vigor,  however, 
with  which  their  projected  improvements  were  urged, 
do  more  credit  to  their  honesty  than  to  their  fore- 
sight. It  aroused  the  hostility  of  various  classes, 
and  combined  them  in  opposition.  The  clergy  were 
particularly  alarmed  at  the  strong  feeling  which 
prevailed  in  the  House  against  the  tithe  system ;  and 
by  other  ecclesiastical  encroachments  that  were 
contemplated.  Hitherto,  the  tithes  had  been  pro- 
tected by  the  legislature  ;  but  the  feeling  of  the  pre- 
sent Convention  was  obviously  averse  from  them, 
and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  an  Act  for 
their  suppression  would  speedily  be  passed. 

So  early  as  the  15th  of  July,  the  taking  away  of  ^^^"^'^[^2'''" 
tithes  was  debated,  and  their  continuance  till 
the  following  November  being  proposed,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  question  should  not  be  put.''  On 
the  22nd  of  the  same  month,  it  was  referred  to  a 
committee  to  consider  of  the  repeal  of  such  laws  as 


h  Whitclocke,  585. 
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petitions  were  received  about  the  same  time,  some 
asking  for  the  abolition  of  tithes,  and  others  for  their 
WEALTH,  maintenance.  One  of  the  latter  class,  was  from  the 
g^p^  2  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council  of 
London  ;  and  prayed  that  religious  truths  might  be 
preserved  in  purity,  and  that  learned,  godly,  and 
blameless  ministers  might  be  sent  forth  to  preach 
them  ;  that  their  "  settled  maintenance  by  law,  may 
be  confirmed,"  and  that  the  universities  might  be 
countenanced  and  duly  aided.  The  House  thanked 
the  petitioners  "  for  their  good  affections,"  and 
desired  them  to  continue  their  care  of  the  peace  of 
the  city.' 

The  committee  on  tithes  made  their  report  in 
December,  declaring  it  to  be  their  opinion,  that  in- 
cumbents and  impropriators  had  a  legal  property  in 
them,  and  that  the  same  ought  to  be  continued. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  protracted  debate,  which  termi- 
nated in  a  rejection,  by  the  small  majority  of  fifty- 
six  to  fifty-four,  of  the  first  clause  of  the  report.^ 
Vote  for  aboi     Auothcr  ecclesiastical  change  contemplated  by 
iJiofp^'and'  this  assembly,  respected  the  rights  of  patrons.  These 
advowsons.   ^^^^  zcalously  impugned,  and  a  bill  was  ordered  to 
be  brought  in  for  their  extinction.''    The  practical 

>  Whitelocke,  545.  the  negative  by  two  voices  ;  and 

j   Ibid.     551.      Godwin,    8,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the 

576.    Baxter  has  fallen  into  an  tithes  and  universities,  would  at 

error  respecting  the  votes  of  this  the  next  opportunity  be  voted 

parliament,  by  confounding  the  mi-  down."     Life  of  Baxter,  P.  1, 

nistry,  with  tithes;  and  by  speaking  p.  70.    In  this  passage,  Baxter 

of  the  abolition  of  the  latter,  as  writes  as  a  controversialist,  rather 

equivalent  to  an  extinction  of  the  than  as  a  historian,  and  attributes 

former.  "  It  was  put  to  the  vote,"  to  the  design  of  parhament,  all  the 

he  says,  "whether  all  the  parish  consequences  which   he  antici- 

ministers  of  England  should  at  pated  from  their  measure 

once  be  put  down  or  no ;  and  it  ^  Whitelocke,  550. 
was  but  accidentally  carried  in 
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absurdities  involved  in  the  system  of  patronage,  chap. 
and  the  lamentable  consequences  flowing  from  it, 
have  been  admitted  by  men  of  all  parties.  It  is  a  common- 
monstrous  anomaly,  that  the  right  of  imparting  re-  wealth. 
ligious  instruction  to  a  people,  should  be  made  a 
marketable  article;  and,  as  such,  be  transferred  from 
hand  to  hand,  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  commer- 
cial dealings.  Were  the  naked  deformity  of  such  a 
system  presented  to  public  view,  it  could  not  fail 
to  awaken  one  strong  feeling  of  disgust  and  indig- 
nation. But  ecclesiastical  subtlety  has  contrived  to 
veil  it  under  a  pretended  regard  to  order  and  de- 
cency :  and  it  continues,  therefore,  to  the  present 
day,  to  inflict  its  unnumbered  evils  on  the  land.  It 
is  no  small  honor  to  the  men  whom  Cromwell  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Whitehall,  that  they  duly  appre- 
ciated this  system,  and  determined  on  its  extinction. 
Their  speedy  dissolution  prevented  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  design,  but  history  perpetuates  the 
record  of  their  enlightened  scheme. 

The  question  of  relio;ious  liberty  also  eno;ao^ed  the  vote  in  favor 

^  ^  ~    c  of  religious 

early  and  devoted  attention  of  parliament.  This  '^i^erty. 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  principles  of  its  mem- 
bers, who  were  drawn  mostly  from  the  classes  which? 
had  hitherto  been  discountenanced  and  oppressed  by 
the  ruling  factions.  Petitions  were  received  from 
several  congregational  churches,  praying  for  protec- 
tion in  the  performance  of  their  :"^ligious  services ; 
upon  which  it  was  voted  that  a  declaration  should 
be  issued,  granting  full  liberty  to  all  that  fear  God, 
and  discountenancing  at  the  same  time,  "  blas- 
phemies, damnable  heresies,  and  licentious  practices." 
In  conformity  with  this  resolution,  an  order  was  Nov.  17. 
published  by  the  Council,  forbidding  any  interrup. 
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^xix^''  ^^^^^      peaceable  religious  assemblies,  and  directing 

■  all  magistrates  to  proceed  against  such,  as  disobeyed 

coMMox-  ^^^^  same.^  The  tolerant  principles  of  Christianity  were 
WEALTH,  thus  slowly,  yet  effectually,  worked  out.  They  had 
to  encounter  a  thousand  prejudices, — to  grapple  with 
the  selfishness  and  love  of  domination  inherent  in 
the  human  mind,  before  they  were  allowed  to  take 
rank  among  the  admitted  conclusions  of  practical 
wisdom.  Considerable  progress,  however,  was  made 
by  the  despised  men  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  the 
service  thus  rendered  to  society  will  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  by  an  impartial  judge  of  their  proceedings. 
KTcivfi"  Another  measure  must  be  noticed,  before  closing  the 
tiansaction.  j^jg^oryof  thisparliamcut.  The  celebration  of  marriage 
had  hitherto  been  vested  in  the  clergy,  in  accordance 
with  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  rule  that  had  pre- 
vailed for  aoes.  '  But  it  was  now  determined  to 
wrest  it  from  them,  and  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
Aug.  24.  civil  officers.  An  act  was  accordingly  passed,  re- 
quiring parties  wishing  to  be  married,  to  deliver  to 
the  registrar  of  their  parish  a  notice  of  their  in- 
tention, which  was  to  be  published  in  the  church,  on 
three  successive  Lord's  days  ;  or,  if  the  parties  them- 
selves required  it,  in  the  market-place,  on  three  suc- 
cessive market  days.  A  certificate  of  such  publica- 
tion, together  with  any  exceptions  made  to  the  mar- 
riage, was  to  be  delivered  to  the  justice  of  peace, 
before  whom  the  contract  was  to  take  place.  No 
other  form  of  marriage,  it  was  expressly  declared, 
should  be  held  legal,  than  that  which  this  law  pre- 
scribed.""    Against  the  principle  of  this  measure, 

I  Whitelocke,  547,  549.  Ken-  M  ith  the  exception  of  the  clause 

nett,  3,  192.  ^vhich  prohibited  any  other  form 

'"'Scobell,  P.  2,  p.  236.  This  of  marriag-e  than  that  prescribed 

^tiitute  was  confirmed  in  1G5G,  by  the  Act.    lb.  394. 
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various  objections  have  been  urged  ;  yet  it  is  difficult  chap. 
to  see  how  any  consistent  Dissenter  can  sympathize 
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with,  or  adopt  them.  Marriage  is  clearly  a  civil 
contract,  pertaining  to  man  as  such,  and  not  as  the  wealth. 
professor  or  advocate  of  any  religious  creed.  It  is 
equally  valid,  whatever  be  the  views  of  the  parties 
who  form  it ;  and  as  such,  is  enforced  with  impartial 
rigor  on  all  classes  of  society.  It  is  justly  open  to 
the  profane  as  well  as  the  pious — a  fact  impossible 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  supposition  of  its  religious 
character.  In  severing,  therefore,  the  civil  contract 
from  the  religious  services  with  which  individuals 
might  think  proper  to  associate  it;  the  parliament 
acted  consistently  with  its  own  principles,  and  in 
harmony  with  the  soundest  policy.  It  was  equally 
their  duty  as  legislators  to  enforce  the  former,  and 
to  leave  the  latter  to  the  voluntary  arrangements  of 
the  parties  concerned. 

The  end  for  which  this  assembly  had  been  con-  ^issoiuuonof 

Parliajnent. 

vened,  being  now  accomplished,  Cromwell  was  ^^^2- 
desirous  of  its  dissolution  :  nor  was  this  a  matter  of 
difficult  attainment.  Its  ill-timed  zeal  had  armed 
both  the  lawyers  and  the  clergy  against  it ;  and  thus 
afforded  the  General  a  pretext  for  interposing.  His 
sagacity  had  foreseen  this  result,  and  was  prepared  to 
turn  it  to  his  own  advantage.  From  the  first,  he  had 
obviously  regarded  the  convention  only  as  a  tempo- 
rar}^  expedient,  to  amuse  the  people,  and  veil  his 
own  ambition.  He,  therefore,  permitted  it  to  pro- 
ceed so  far  as  was  compatible  with  his  policy;  but, 
when  he  saw  that  the  public  were  ripe  for  its  disso- 
lution, he  determined  to  take  a  step  onward  in 
his  ambitious  career.  The  same  misrepresentations 
were  propagated  by  the  General  and  his  adherents, 
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Views  of 
Cromwell, 


as  in  the  case  of  the  long  parliament,  and  with 
similar  success."  His  influence  among  the  members 
themselves,  was  considerable  ;  and  it  was  resolved 
by  his  junto  to  meet  early  on  the  12th  December, 
in  the  hope  of  carrying  a  vote  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  House,  before  the  more  independent  and  patriotic 
members  had  assembled.  A  resolution  to  that 
effect,  was  accordingly  moved  by  Colonel  Sydenham; 
but  the  opposition  evinced,  proving  more  formidable 
than  had  been  anticipated,  the  speaker,  with  such 
others  as  were  in  the  interest  of  Cromwell,  withdrew, 
without  putting  the  question  to  the  vote  ;  and  re- 
pairing to  \yhitehall,  resigned  into  his  hands  the 
powers  with  which  they  had  been  entrusted.  The 
members  who  remained  were  subsequently  ejected 
by  some  of  Cromwell's  soldiers'*. 

The  secret  agents  and  real  design  of  this  move- 
ment were  speedily  disclosed.   Cromwell  was  again 


°  Dr.  Lingard,  who  treats  the 
religious  views  and  language  of 
this  parliament  with  marked  con- 
tempt, gives  the  following  sum- 
mary of  its  proceedings  ; — an 
honorable  testimony,  as  coming 
from  the  lips  of  an  unfriendly 
witness.  In  their  proceedings, 
there  was  much  to  which  no  one 
who  had  embarked  with  them  in 
the  same  cause,  could  reasonably 
object.  They  established  a  sys- 
tem of  the  most  rigid  economy  ; 
the  regulations  of  the  excise  were 
revised;  the  constitution  of  the 
treasury  was  simplified  and  im- 
proved ;  unnecessary  offices  were 
totally  abolished  ;  and  the  sala- 
ries of  the  others  considerably  re- 
duced ;  the  public  accounts  were 
subjected  to  the  most  rigorous 
scrutiny ;  and  new  facihtics  were 
given  to  the  sale  of  the  lands 
now  considered  as  national  pro- 
perty. But  the  fanaticism  of  their 


language,  and  the  extravagance 
of  their  notions,  exposed  them  to 
ridicule  ;  their  zeal  for  reform,  by 
interfering  with  the  interests  of 
several  diifferent  bodies  at  the  same 
time,  multiplied  their  enemies ; 
and  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
house,  the}'  had  earned,  justly  or 
unjustly,  the  hatred  of  the  anny, 
of  the  lawyers,  of  the  gentry,  and 
of  the  clergy."  Hist,  of  Eng., 
xi.  192. 

o  Pari.  Hist.,  3,  1414.  Ludlow, 
2,  472.  Mr.  Godwin,  whose  ac- 
curacy in  such  matters  seldom 
fails  him,  says  there  were  about 
seventy  members  present  during 
the  debate,  and  that  thirty-four  or 
thirty-five  remained  after  the  se- 
cession of  the  Speaker.  His  with- 
drawal, however,  by  reducing  the 
numbers  below  a  quorum,  imme- 
diately put  an  end  to  business, 
Hist,  of  Common.,  3.  588. 
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in  possession  of  supreme  power,  after  having,  chap. 
apparently,  tried  the  expedient  of  devolving  its  ^^^* 
functions  on  others.    He  himself,   pleaded,  and  thk 
others  pleaded  for  him,  that  he  shrunk  from  the  wealth. 
authority  with  which  he  was  re-invested ;  that  he 
had  honestly  sought  to  consolidate  an  assembly  of 
grave  and  virtuous  senators ;  and  that  it  was  onl}^ 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  in  the  hope  of 
saving  his  country  from  the  distraction  and  misery 
of  another  civil  war,  that  he  consented  to  receive 
the  deposit  of  a  nation's  liberties.    These  represen- 
tations prevailed  with  some,  but  there  were  others — 
men  of  clear  minds  and  untainted  hearts— whose  worst 
suspicions  of  his  fidelity  were  confirmed  by  this  event* 
The  Commonwealth  had  ceased  practically  from  the 
dissolution  of  the  long  parliament.  Its  name  had  been 
retained,  but  its  authority  was  gone ;   and  it  was 
now  destined  to  give  place  to  the  protectorate  of 
Cromwell,  the  early  professions  of  which  were  ill- 
sustained  by  the  military  despotism  which  followed. 

Ecclesiastical  affairs  were  in  an  equally  unsettled  Multiplicity 

^  of  religious 

state.  Men's  minds  were  thrown  loose  from  the  faith  sects, 
and  order  of  ages.  The  overthrow  of  episcopal  au- 
thority, was  hailed  as  a  prelude  to  the  reign  of  the 
saints ;  and  the  dark  tragedy  that  followed,  with  the 
commotions  by  which  it  was  attended,  were  viewed 
but  as  the  thunderings  and  the  lightnings,  by  which 
the  approaching  King  of  kings  prepared  the  nations 
for  his  appearance.  The  multiplicity  of  sects  at  this 
period  has  been  matter  of  scornful  triumph  to  the 
royalists.  Forgetful  of  the  past,  and  incapable  of  esti- 
mating the  virtues  concealed  under  a  grotesque  and  un- 
canonical  form,  they  have  involved  in  one  indiscrimi- 
nate censure,  the  various  sects  which  dissented  from 
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 and  folly  couched  under  the  religious  profession  of 

coMMox-  these  times,  cannot  be  denied.    Fanaticism  was 
rife,  and  hypocrisy  followed  in  its  train.    The  apa- 
thy and  brutishness  of  a  former  age,  gave  place  to 
the  bewilderment  and  false  stimulus  of  enthusiasm. 
The  national  mind,  probed  by  the  m.addening  im- 
pulses of  the  civil  war,  sported  in  all  the  fantastic 
moods  of  an  illiterate  piety.    In  this  there  was 
nothing  more  than  had  always  appeared  in  times  of 
great  excitement;  and  the  ferment  would  soon  have 
ceased,  and  the  tempest  of  passion  have  sunk  into 
a  calm,  had  a  more  settled  form  of  civil  polity  been 
maintained.    Many  honest  minds  were  too  weak, 
and  others  were  too  ill-informed,  to  bear  the  excite- 
ment to  which  they  were  subjected.   It  had  been  so 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  ;  and  Protestant 
writers  would  do  well,  to  remember  the  use  which 
papal  advocates  have  made,  of  the  divisions  which 
followed  that  memorable  event.    Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten,  that  there  has  been  much  exaggeration  on 
this  point.  The  catalogue  of  minor  sects  supplied  by 
Edwards,  Vicars,  Walker,  Featley,  and  Pagitt,  are 
among  the  most  ridiculous  productions  of  party 
zeal.   They  are  perfectly  absurd,  and  can  only  serve 
to  amuse,  as  exhibitions  of  human  folly  and  weak- 
ness.   The  number  is  swelled  by  endless  subdivi- 
sions, and  made  to  bear  an  imposing  aspect,  which 
vanishes  before  the  slightest  scrutiny. ^    The  follies 

P  "Pagitt  describes  in  his  'Here-  Semi-Separatists.  He  has  Brown- 

siography/  between  forty   and  ists,   Barrowists,  Ainsworthians, 

fifty   different    sects  ;    but   the  Robin sonians,  who  were  all  men 

whole  of  these  may  be  reduced  of  one  party.    He  has  Familists, 

to  a  very  few,  as  he  makes  man}'  Castalian  Familists,  Familists  of 

foolish  distinctions.  For  instance,  the  Mountains,  and  Familists  of 

he  has  Anabaptists,  and  Plunged  the  Vallies  !"  Orme's  Baxter,  00. 
Anabaptists ;     Separatists  and 
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of  individuals  are  made  the  badges  of  sects;  and 

the  ephemeral  growth  of  the  passing  hour,  is  re  

presented  as  the  natural  fruit,  and  permanent  de-  tbe 

^  .       .  .  COMMON 

velopment,  of  the  principles  then  at  work.  A  wider  wealth 
and  more  sagacious  observation  assures  us,  that 
these  extravao;ances  were  but  the  indications  of  a 
transitory  state, — the  proofs  of  human  infirmity 
exulting  in  its  recent  deliverance  from  civil  tyranny 
and  priestly  rule.  The  rebound  of  the  human 
mind  on  such  occasions,  is  usually  proportioned  to 
its  previous  depression  ;  and  the  enliglitened  friend 
of  religion  will  temper  his  condemnation  accord- 
ingly. 

Richard  Baxter  was  no  friend  to  the  minor  sects. 
Their  erratic  movements  were  repugnant  to  his  no- 
tions of  ecclesiastical  order;  while  the  bitterness  with 
which  they  inveighed  against  the  regular  clergy, 
offended  his  piety  and  stimulated  his  resentment. 
Trained  amid  the  decorum  and  gravity  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  the  lionest  puritan  was  shocked  at 
the  grotesque  forms  in  which  religion  was  sometimes 
exhibited  ;  and  mouraed  over  the  multiplication  of 
sects,  as  fatal  to  his  darling  and  long- cherished 
scheme  of  general  concord.    Yet  with  all  the  alarm 
he  felt,  and  the  exaggerated  view  he  took  of  the 
danger  accruing  to  religion,  his  representation  falls 
far  below  the  statements  of  others.    He  specifies 
five  sects,  the  Vanists,  the  Seekers,  the  Ranters,  the 
Quakers,  and  the  Behmenisis,  as  having  sprung  up 
during  the  period  of  the  Rump  parliament ;  but 
of  these,  the  Quakers  only  have  any  pretensions  to  be 
regarded  as  a  distinct  body.'' 

*i  Life,  P.  p.  74.  Baxter's  great  injustice  to  Sir  Henrv 
account  of  these  sects  must  be  Vane,  and  frequently  meio-cs  the 
received  with  caution.    He  does     historian  in  the  controversiaHst. 
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CHAP.      Of  the  rise  and  early  history  of  the  Quakers,  the 
limits  of  the  present  work  permit  only  a  rapid 
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^  sketch  ;  and  that,  merely  in  subordination  to  the 
WEALTH,  general  view  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  contemplated. 
Rise  of  the  Gcorgc  Fox  was  the  founder  of  the  body,  rather 
Quakers.  ^^^^  ^j^^  origiuator  of  the  doctrines  which  distin- 
guished it.  Like  Cromwell,  though  in  a  different 
way,  he  was  the  offspring  of  the  civil  war.  Each 
took  his  complexion  from  the  aspect  of  his  times ; 
the  one  devoting  himself  to  the  pursuits  of  war,  and 
the  conduct  of  government, — the  other  to  the  diffu- 
sion of  principles  which  were  supposed  to  approxi- 
mate more  nearly  than  any  existing  creed,  to  the 
spirituality  of  the  Christian  system.  Both  the 
Protector  and  the  father  of  Quakerism  found  ready 
to  their  hand,  the  materials  with  which  they  worked. 
The  one  rose  to  power  on  the  combined  operation  of 
political  and  religious  influences  ;  the  other  suc- 
ceeded in  his  vocation,  by  steadily  adhering,  through 
evil  report  and  through  good  report,  to  what  he  deemed 
the  disenthralment  of  the  church,  and  the  vindication 
of  her  purity.  They  were  alike  enthusiasts  in  their 
respective  departments  ;  though  the  masculine  intel- 
lect of  the  former  admitted  an  infusion  of  worldly 
policy,  from  which  the  ardent  faith  of  the  latter  was 
wholly  exempt. 

ofGeorg^eFox!  ^ox  was  boTU  of  humblc  parentage  at  Drayton, 
in  Leicestershire,  in  July,  1624.  From  a  child,  his 
disposition  was  remarkably  sedate  and  observant, 
and  there  were  peculiarities  in  his  demeanor, 
which  predicted  his  future  course.    He  shrunk  from 

To  attribute  to  an  opponent  all  uncandid   and  unjust.  Baxter 

the  consequences  which  appear  frequently   does   this,   and  the 

to  us  fairly  deducible  from  his  subtlety  of  his  genius  serves  to 

views,  however  plausible,  is  both  increase  the  wrong  thus  inflicted. 
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the  ordinary  sports  of  his  age,  spent  much  of  his  chap. 
time  in  meditation,  and  went  through  a  series  of  ' 
mental  conflicts  of  the  most  aojonizino;  character.  the 

.  «  .    .  COMMON- 

The  first  excitement  of  the  civil  war  now  pervaded  wealth. 
the  kingdom.  All  ages,  and  grades  of  society,  felt 
it.  It  was  a  new  element  of  life,  which  reached  to 
the  extremities  of  the  empire,  and  generated  in  the 
peasant,  as  well  as  the  noble,  a  fresh  class  of  emo- 
tions. Fox's  temperament  rendered  him  keenly 
susceptible  of  its  influence.  He  belonged  to 
just  that  class  of  minds,  which  was  fitted  to  realize 
its  full  force  ;  and  in  which  it  was  sure  to  bring  forth 
an  abundant  harvest.  Dissatisfied  with  all  around 
him, — bitterly  moved  by  the  degeneracy  of  his  times 
— a  solitary  being,  meditating  on  a  perfection  unat- 
tained,but  deeply  sighed  after — the  rumor  of  coming 
change,  of  liberty  of  thought  and  purity  of  religious 
worship,  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  his  breast, 
of  more  than  ordinary  force.  While  tending 
the  flocks  of  his  master,  his  melancholy  spirit  would 
naturally  feed  on  the  enthusiasm  of  his  times,  and 
gather  hope  from  despair.  Moved  by  strong  inter- 
nal conflicts,  with  an  indefinite  purpose,  and  a  vague 
expectation  of  relief.  Fox,  on  attaining  his  nine- 
teenth year,  left  his  friends  in  Leicestershire,  and 
broke  ofl*,  according  to  his  own  report,  "  all  fami- 
liarity or  fellowship,  with  old  or  young."  He  was 
agonized  by  the  apprehension  of  spiritual  danger, 
and  passed  from  place  to  place,  seeking  rest,  but 
finding  none.  "  I  went,"  he  says,  "  to  many  a  priest 
to  look  for  comfort,  but  found  no  comfort  from 
them."^    His  case  clearly  belonged  to  that  profoundly 
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^xix^*  rnysterious  class  of  distempers,  which  have  their 

 origin  in  the  complex  nature  of  man, — which,  being 

\VEALTH  P^i't^y  spiritual,  and  partly  physical,  are  not  to  be 
successfully  treated  by  appliances  suited  exclusively 
to  either.  A  melancholy  temperament,  early  in- 
dulged, and  now  acted  on  by  the  stirring  excite- 
ments of  his  day,  impaired  his  health,  and  rendered 
him,  for  a  time,  inaccessible  to  the  consolations  of 
religion.  His  own  account  of  what  took  place  at 
Coventry,  towards  the  close  of  1645,  places  the 
matter  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  After  relating  the 
failure  of  his  visit  to  Dr.  Cradock,  he  says,  "  I  went 
to  another,  one  Macham,  a  priest  in  high  account. 
He  would  needs  give  me  some  physic,  and  I  was  to 
have  been  let  blood ;  but  they  could  not  get  one 
drop  of  blood  from  me,  either  in  arms  or  head,  my 
body  being,  as  it  were,  dried  up  with  sorrows,  griefs, 
and  troubles,  which  were  so  great  upon  me,  that  I 
could  have  wished  I  had  never  been  born,  or  that  I 
had  been  born  blind,  that  I  might  never  have  seen 
wickedness  or  vanity ;  and  deaf,  that  I  might  never 
have  heard  vain  and  wicked  words,  or  the  Lord's 
name  blasphemed." '  This  enthusiastic  tempera- 
ment, deeply  tinged  with  religious  melancholy, 
drove  him  from  the  society  of  others.  He  "  fasted 
much,  and  walked  abroad  in  solitary  places ;  "  his 
only  companion  being  the  bible,  and  the  one  great 
purpose  of  his  soul,  the  attainment  of  spiritual  peace. 
He  saw  visions,  and  dreamed  dreams,  and  heard 
voices  speaking  to  him  the  messages  of  his  Lord. 
This  state  of  things  continued  for  some  time,  but 
the  violence  of  the  tempest  was  gradually  assuaged, 
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and  light,  and  peace,  and  joy,  at  length  dawned  chap 

upon  his  troubled  breast.      My  sorrows  and  trou-  

bles,"  he  records,  "  began  to  wear  off,  and  tears  of 
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tenets 


joy  dropped  from  me,  so  that  I  could  have  wept  wealth. 
night  and  day  with  tears  of  joy  to  the  Lord,  in 
humility  and  brokenness  of  heart.  I  saw  into  that 
which  was  without  end,  things  which  cannot  be 
uttered,  and  of  the  greatness  and  infiniteness  of  the 
love  of  God,  which  cannot  be  expressed  by  words. "'^ 
Thus  severe  were  the  conflicts  through  which  this 
extraordinary  man  passed,  as  preparatory  to  his 
mission  ;  and  the  result  was  conspicuous  throughout 
his  life.  Impelled  by  what  he  deemed  a  divine  im- 
pulse, he  travelled  from  town  to  town,  preaching  the 
doctrine  of  the  "  inward  light and  exhorting  men 
to  embrace  a  more  spiritual  and  simple  form  of  faith. 

His  tenets  are  now  known  to  be  inoffensive;  and  peculiar 
men  consequently  wonder  at  the  treatment  he  ex- 
perienced. In  their  first  utterance,  however,  they 
alarmed  the  timid,  and  shocked  the  pious;  and  were 
supposed  even  to  threaten  the  stability  of  civil  in- 
stitutions. The  forms  of  ordinary  courtesy  were 
discarded,  oaths  were  held  to  be  unlawful,  and  a 
peculiar  garb  was  assumed.  A  resort  to  arms  even 
in  self-defence  was  forbidden,  and  a  form  of  mar- 
riage peculiar  to  themselves,  was  practised  by  his 
followers.  Such  opinions  and  practices  were,  not 
unnaturally,  regarded  with  apprehension  on  their 
first  appearance;  while  the  refusal  of  tithes,  the  rejec- 
tion of  a  stated  ministry,  and  the  non-observance 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  were  viewed  with 
suspicion  and  dread  by  the  religionists  of  the  day. 
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CHAP.   These  circumstances  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  es- 
timating  the  conduct  observed  towards  Fox  and  the 


XIX 


THE     early  Quakers.    With  all  the  allowance  for  which 

COMMON- 

WEALTH,  candor  can  plead,  that  conduct  must  be  pronounced 
both  unchristian  and  cruel ;  but  without  it,  no 
terms  will  be  sufficiently  strong  to  express  its  bar- 
barity. 

raodrof^wf  The  manner  in  which  Fox  and  his  coadjutors 
procedure,  attempted  to  fulfil  their  mission,  was  eminently 
adapted  to  strengthen  hostility.  There  was  an  as- 
perity and  violence,  and  an  utter  disregard  of  the 
proprieties  of  time  and  place,  in  their  proceedings, 
which  could  not  fail  to  irritate  and  incense  ;  and 
which  must  be  admitted  to  extenuate,  though  it 
cannot  justify,  their  brutal  treatment.  "  The  steeple 
house/'  and  the  'Spriest,"  were  the  objects  of  Fox's 
special  aversion.  The  sight  of  the  former  acted  on 
his  mind  like  the  idolatry  of  Athens  on  the  apostl^ 
Paul ;  and  he  broke  in  upon  the  quietude  of  reli- 
gious services,  in  order  to  disabuse,  as  he  thought, 
an  enthralled  and  superstitious  people.  An  instance 
of  this  occurred  at  Nottingham  in  1649,  and  may 
serve  as  an  example.  Approaching  the  town  one 
Lord's  day,  he  '*  espied  the  great  steeple  house 
upon  which  he  records,  "  the  Lord  said  unto  me, 
'  Thou  must  go  cry  against  yonder  great  idol  and 
against  the  worshippers  therein.'  "  Fox  was  obe- 
dient to  the  injunction,  and  on  entering  the  place, 
the  people  appeared  to  his  excited  mind,  like 
fallow  ground,"  in  which  he  was  appointed  to  sow 
the  seed  of  righteousness.  The  minister  happened 
to  be  preaching  on  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
"  when,"  says  Fox,  "  the  Lord's  power  was  so 
mighty  upon  me,  and  so  strong  in  me  that  I  could 
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not  hold,  but  was  made  to  cry  out,  "  Oh  no,  it  is  chap. 
not  the  Scriptures and  he  then  proceeded  to 


are^ue  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  only  competent  the 
judge  of  religious  doctrines.  The  intruder,  as  a  wealth. 
natural  consequence,  was  apprehended,  and  taken 
before  the  magistrates ;  by  whom  he  was  committed 
to  prison,  where  he  was  detained  for  some  time,  and 
then  released  without  trial."  Proceeding  immedi- 
ately to  a  neighbouring  town,  he  was  moved  in  a 
similar  manner  to  interrupt  the  services  of  a  reli- 
gious assembly,  when  a  tumult  occurred,  deeply 
disgraceful  to  the  parties  concerned.  "  The  people," 
says  Fox,  "  fell  upon  me  in  great  rage,  struck  me 
down,  and  almost  stifled  and  smothered  me  ;  and  I 
was  cruelly  beaten  and  bruised  by  them  with  their 
hands,  bibles,  and  sticks."  He  was  then  placed  in 
the  stocks  for  some  hours,  and  being  afterwards  taken 
before  the  magistrates,  was  permitted  to  go  at  large. 
So  incensed,  however,  were  the  people  against  him, 
that  they  stoned  him  out  of  the  town,  so  that  he  was 
scarce  able  to  go,  or  well  to  stand,  by  reason  of  the 
ill-usage  he  received.'"'  At  Derby,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Correction  for  six  months, 
under  the  absurd  charge  of  "  uttering  and  broach- 
ing diverse  blasphemous  opinions."  At  the  expi- 
ration of  this  period,  a  commission  in  the  army  was 
offered  him,  which  he  indignantly  declined;  telling 
the  commissioners,  in  reply  to  their  expressions  of 
good  will,  that  "  if  that  were  their  love  and  kindness, 
he  trampled  it  under  his  feet."  Incensed  at  what 
they  deemed  his  obstinacy,  they  ordered  him  to  the 
common  gaol,  where  he  was  confined  for  several 
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CHAP,  months,  in  gross  violation  of  his  rights  as  an  English 
subject.^    These  scenes  were  of  frequent  occurrence 
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in  the  subsequent  years  of  his  life.  The  violence 
WEALTH,  with  which  he  was  treated,  only  served,  however,  to 
confirm  his  resolution ;  while  the  astonishing  success 
of  his  labors  was  regarded  as  the  seal  of  Divine  ap- 
proval. The  simplicity  of  his  object  was  never  lost 
sight  of ;  he  turned  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to 
the  left,  but  labored  unceasingly,  and  with  all  his 
soul,  in  the  vocation  on  which  he  had  entered. 
Never  did  religious  reformer  more  steadily  adhere 
to  the  one  great  purpose  of  his  life.  He  went 
steadily  forw^ard,  undeterred  by  dangers,  and 
spurning  every  suggestion  of  a  compromising 
policy. 

Appearance      lu  1654,  hc  was  appreheudcd  at  Whetstone,  near 
before  crom-  Lgj^^g^^j.^       Colouel  Hackcr,  who,  at  once  offered 
him  his  liberty  if  he  would  discontinue  his  itinerant 
labors.  Fox  refused  to  do  this,  and  was  consequently 
sent  up  to  London,  where  he  had  several  interviews 
with  Cromwell.    The  meeting  of  tw^o  such  men, 
was  a  scene  which  a  philosopher  might  profitably 
have  studied.    The  one  w^as  virtually  king,  the 
other  an  abhorred  and  persecuted  sectary ;  yet  Fox 
met  the  Protector  with  the  erect  bearing  and 
fearless  carriage  of  an  honest  and  courageous  man. 
"  Peace  be  in  this  house,"  was  his  salutation  on  en- 
tering Whitehall.    In  the  conversation  which  fol- 
lowed. Fox  vindicated  himself  and  his  doctrines ; 
and  reflected  with  his  accustomed  severity  on  the 
clergy.      His   sincerity   and   earnestness  deeply 
affected  Cromwell.     The  vision  of  former  days 
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probably  re-appeared  ;  the  protector  called  to  mind 

what  he  had  been,  and  what  he  had  felt,  and  would,  

for  the  moment,  have  changed  places  with  the  man  be-  common 
fore  him.    "  He  catched  me  by  the  hand,"  says  Fox,  wealth 

and  with  many  tears  in  his  eyes,  said,  'Come  again 
to  my  house,  for  if  thou  and  I  were  but  an  hour  of 
a  day  together,  we  should  be  nearer  one  to  the 
other."  It  is  needless  to  add  that  Fox  was  in- 
stantly liberated.'' 

As  the  number  of  his  adherents  multiplied, 
they  assumed  a  more  consistent  and  settled  form. 
Their  movements  became  less  erratic,  and  the 
extravagances  of  which  they  were  at  first  guilty 
gradually  disappeared.  The  more  estimable  features 
by  which  they  are  now  known,  shone  out  to  public 
view ;  while  the  asperity  and  violence  that  had  grown 
out  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  were  discarded  as 
unseeml}^  and  pernicious  incrustations.  Meetings 
were  formed  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  during 
the  years  1653  and  1654,  and  the  first  rudiments  of 
the  discipline  now  maintained  by  the  Society,  were 
gradually  elicited.  "  It  cannot  be  said,"  remarks 
one  of  the  official  publications  of  the  society,  "  that 
any  system  of  discipline  formed  a  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal compact  of  the  Society.  There  was  not 
indeed,  to  human  appearance,  anything  systematic 
in  its  formation.  It  was  an  association  of  persons 
who  were  earnestly  seeking,  yea,  panting  after  the 
saving  knowledge  of  Divine  truth.  They  were 
men  of  prayer,  and  diligent  searchers  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  unable  to  find  true  rest  in  the  various 
opinions  and  systems  which  in  that  day  divided 
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CHAP,    the  Christian  world."^    Such  was  the  commence- 
____  ment  of  a  religious  body,  the  subsequent  proceed- 
THE     ings  of  which,  have  been  distinguished  by  more 
VEALTH.  than  ordinary  gravity  and  decorum.    No  candid 
mind  can  review  its  history,  without  admiring  the 
consistency  and  moral  heroism  of  its  members.  Their 
bitterest  foes  have  been  compelled  to  do  homage  to 
their  virtues  ;  and  the  needy  and  the  oppressed  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  have  found  in  them  their 
most  zealous  and  efficient  friends. 


y  Rules  of  Discipline,  Intro,  p.  xvL 
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Cromwell  installed  Protector — Instrument  of  Government — The  Sec- 
taries discountenanced  by  Cromwell — The  tendency  of  his  policy  to 
unite  Religious  Bodies — Efforts  of  Baxter — Commissioners  for  the 
Examination  of  Candidates  for  the  Ministry — Charges  against  them 
— Testimony  of  Baxter — Commissioners  for  ejecti'ig  scandalous 
Ministers — Grounds  of  their  appointment — Oiven's  interposition  on 
behalf  of  Dr.  Pococke — Case  of  Fuller — Number  of  persons  ejected 
— General  result  of  the  labors  of  the  Triers — Ecclesiastical  proceed- 
ings in  Wales. 


The  installation  of  Cromwell  as  Lord  Protector,  the 

PROTEC- 

took  place  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  dissolution  of  torate. 
parliament.    About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 

■•■  Cromwell  in- 

he  proceeded  from  Whitehall  to  the  Chancery  Court  ^tailed  Pro. 

^  .  tector. 

in  Westmmster  Abbey,  "  dressed  in  a  black  velvet  Dec.ic.i653. 
suit  and  cloak."  The  commissioners  of  the  Great 
Seal,  and  the  judges  and  barons,  together  with  the 
council  and  the  civic  authorities  of  London,  attended 
on  the  occasion.  The  dictator  stood  beside  the  chair 
of  state  uncovered  ;  while  Major-General  Lambert, 
in  the  name  of  the  army  and  of  the  three  nations, 
desired  his  acceptance  of  the  Protectorship.  A  form 
of  government  agreed  on  by  the  officers  was  then 
read,  and  an  oath,  binding  the  General  not  "to 
violate  or  infringe  the  matters  and  things  contained 
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^x^'  tlierein,"  having  been  subscribed,  Lambert  presented 

 ■  him  with  the  sword  of  state,  and  the  civil  authori- 

PROTEC-  ties  placed  m  his  hands  the  insignia  of  their  several 
offices.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  solemn  farce,  in 
which  a  nation's  hopes  were  extinguished,  and  the 
professions  of  years  belied,  Cromwell  returned  to 
Whitehall,  to  listen  to  an  exhortation  from  Mr. 
Lockier,  one  of  his  chaplains.'' 
of  govern-  The  instrument  of  government  adopted  on  this 
occasion,  declared  that  the  supreme  legislative 
authority  should  reside  in  one  person,  and  in  the 
people  assembled  in  parliament ;  and  that  parliament 
should  be  convened  triennially,  and  should  consist 
of  400  members  for  England  and  Wales,  and  thirty 
each  for  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  third  of  Sep- 
tember, 1654,  w^as  the  day  specified  for  the  first  of 
these  assemblies.  The  articles  respecting  religion 
w^ere  framed  in  the  best  spirit  of  Cromwell's  tole- 
rant policy,  and  on  the  whole,  were  honorably 
executed.  They  were  couched  in  the  following 
language : — 

"  That  the  Christian  religion  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  be  held  forth  and  recommended  as  the 
public  profession  of  these  nations  ;  and  that  as  soon 
as  may  be,  a  provision  less  subject  to  scruple  and 
contention,  and  more  certain  than  the  present,  be 
made  for  the  encouragement  and  maintenance  of 
able  and  painful  teachers,  for  instructing  the  people, 
and  for  discovery  and  confutation  of  error,  heresy, 
and  whatever  is  contrary  to  sound  doctrine ;  and 
that  until  such  provision  be  made,  the  present 
maintenance  shall  not  be  taken  away  nor  impeached. 


•  Whitelockc,  oo2.    Pari.  Hist.,  3,  UIG— 1428. 
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That  to  the  public  profession  held  forth,  none  shall 

be  compelled  by  penalties  or  otherwise,  but  that  

endeavour  be  used  to  win  them  by  sound  doctrine,  protec 
and  the  example  of  a  good  conversation.  torate. 

"  That  such  as  profess  faith  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ, 
(though  differing  in  judgment  from  the  doctrine, 
worship,  or  discipline  publicly  held  forth)  shall  not 
be  restrained  from,  but  shall  be  protected  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  faith  and  exercise  of  their  religion  ; 
so  as  they  abuse  not  this  liberty,  to  the  civil  injury 
of  others,  and  to  the  actual  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace  on  their  parts ;  provided  this  liberty  be 
not  extended  to  popery  or  prelacy,  nor  to  such  as, 
under  the  profession  of  Christ,  hold  forth  and  prac- 
tise licentiousness."  All  previous  statutes,  contrary 
to  the  liberty  thus  vouchsafed,  were  declared  to  be 
null  and  void.** 

Cromwell  was  now  the  acknowledged  head  of 
the  empire.    He  received  numerous  addresses  from 

divers  considerable  places,''  congratulating  him 
on  his  position,  and  promising  obedience  to  his 
government ;  the  ministers  of  foreign  states  recog- 
nized his  authority,  and  sought  his  friendship  ;  and 
the  army  concurred  in  an  address,  pledging  them- 
selves to  be  faithful  to  his  service.  So  successfully 
had  the  military  usurper  played  his  game,  that  the 
nation  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  his  authority,  as  the 
only  means  of  avoiding;  anarchy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts  on  the  other.  Yet 
his  whole  system  was  dependent  on  his  personal 
qualities.  It  possessed  no  one  element  of  stability, 
and  had  utterly  failed  to  strike  its  roots  deeply  into 

^  Wliitclockc,  557. 
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xx^'        affections  and  confidence  of  the  people.  He  had 

 succeeded  by  consummate  skill,  in  playing  one  party 

pROTEc-  off  against  another,  and  their  mutual  distrust  and 
TORATE.  enmities,  alone  prevented  their  confede- 

rating against  him.  "In  the  ascent  of  this  bold 
usurper  to  greatness,"  remarks  the  severest  of  mo- 
dern historians,  *'  he  had  successively  employed  and 
thrown  away  several  of  the  powerful  factions  who 
distracted  the  nation.  He  had  encourasred  the 
levellers  and  persecuted  them  ;  he  had  flattered  the 
long  parliament,  and  betrayed  it ;  he  had  made  use 
of  the  sectaries  to  crush  the  Commonwealth;  he 
had  spumed  the  sectaries  in  his  last  advance  to 
power.  These,  with  the  royalists  and  the  Presby- 
terians, forming  in  effect,  the  whole  people,  though 
too  disunited  for  such  a  coalition  as  must  have  over- 
thrown him,  were  the  perpetual,  irreconcileable 
enemies  of  his  administration.'"  Against  these 
enemies  Cromwell  arrayed  the  terror  of  his  name, 
and  the  militar}^  forces  at  his  disposal.  He  com- 
manded, with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  the  entire 
devotion  of  the  army.  Equally  lauded  b}^  the 
soldier  and  the  fanatic  ;  alike  capable  of  leading 
the  one  to  victory,  and  of  taking  part  in  the  pro- 
longed reli odious  exercises  of  the  other  ;  he  retained 
the  fidelity  of  the  former,  when  it  became  his  inte- 
rest to  discountenance  the  zeal,  and  to  check  the 
extravagance  of  the  latter.  Like  most  men  who 
have  risen  to  power  by  the  force  of  their  own  genius, 
he  united  qualities  apparently  the  most  opposite ; 
the  broad  humor  and  easy  familiarit}^  that  please 
the  vulgar,  with  the  sagacity  which  penetrates  the 


'  Hallam,  2,  333. 
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discountenan' 
ced  by 
Cromwell. 


heart,  and  the  dignity  which  commands  the  homage, 

of  men  of  a  higher  grade.     When  it  suited  his   

policy,  he  could  adopt  the  mystical  language  of  his  pRo™- 
followers,  and  identify  himself  and  his  cause  with  borate. 
their  most  visionary  expectations.  But  the  next 
hour  saw  him  surrounded  with  grave  and  sagacious 
statesmen ;  presiding  over  their  consultations,  as  the 
master  spirit  whose  presence  constituted  their  wis- 
dom and  security.  Amid  the  endless  diversities  of 
human  character,  it  is  but  rarely  that  such  a  combi- 
nation is  formed,  as  was  seen  in  the  person  of  Crom- 
well. 

Having  now  obtained  the  more  substantial  objects  The  sectaries 

P  1  •  •  ^^•>  T  •  discoun*— 

01  nis  ambition,  it  was  Cromwell  s  policy  to  restrain  ced  by 
the  license  which  had  recently  prevailed  ;  and  to  re- 
induce  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  order.  From 
having  been  the  apostle  of  agitation,  he  became  the 
preacher  of  concord  and  submission.  This  change 
was  perfectly  natural,  and  is  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  by  his  altered  position.  The  excitement  which 
facilitated  his  advance  to  power,  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  stability  of  his  empire.  The  sectaries 
constituted  his  most  formidable  opponents.  He 
had  hitherto  indulged  their  fervor,  and  had  risen 
on  the  strength  of  their  enthusiasm ;  but  the 
boldness  with  which  they  now  reflected  on  his  policy, 
and  impugned  his  motives,  determined  him  to 
transfer  his  influence  to  the  more  moderate  and 
orderly  religionists  of  the  day."^     The  nominal 

d  "  When  Cromwell  was  made  made,)  but  he  let  men  live  quietly, 
Lord  Protector,"  says  Baxter,  without  putting  any  oaths  of  fi- 
'  Ml  e  had  the  policy  not  to  detect  delity  upon  them;  except  his 
and  exasperate  the  ministers,  and  parliaments  ;  for  those  must  not 
others  that  consented  not  to  his  enter  the  House  till  they  had 
government  (havinrv  seen  what  a  sworn  fidehty  to  him.  The  sec- 
stir  the  engagement  had  before  tarian  party,   in   his  army  and 
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^xx.^*  ascendancy  of  the  Presbyterians,  was  therefore  con- 
tinued, while  their  w^eight  was  balanced,  by  the 


PROTEc-  favor  shown  to  many  of  the  Independents. 
TORATE.      Q^^^  benefit  which  resulted  from  the  sagacious 
Tendency  of  policy  of  the  protector,  was  a  closer  union  and  more 
SL^thTs^  cordial  co-operation,  among  the  moderate  members 
ImiJdi^'  of  different  religious  bodies.    By  depriving  the 
presbyterians  of  that  coercive  power  which  they  had 
shown  such  a  disposition  to  abuse,  he  placed  them 
on  an  equality  with  others,  and  thus  opened  the 
W'ay  for  a  freer  interchange  of  kind  offices  than  had 
previously  been  know^n.    They  felt  themselves  to 
be  dependent  on  the  weight  of  their  character,  and 
the  usefulness  of  their  labors,  and  began,  in  conse- 
quence, to  cultivate  the  fellowship  of  their  brethren. 
In  several  counties  the  clergy  united  for  purposes  of 
mutual  instruction ;  and  their  intercourse  fostered 
a  spirit  of  charity,  and  mutual  good  will,  eminently 
favorable  to  religion. 
Efforts  of       Richard  Baxter  labored  with  all  his  characteristic 

Baxter. 

zeal  to  promote  this  enlarged  fellowship :  and  his 
efforts  were  crow  ned  with  a  good  measure  of  success. 
He  obtained  a  meeting  of  ministers  at  AVorcester,  at 
w^hose  request  he  drew  up  some  articles  as  the  basis 
of  an  association  betw^een  the  more  moderate  pres- 
byterians, independents,  and  episcopalians.  This 
was  just  the  occupation  in  which  Baxter  delighted; 


elsewhere  he  chiefly  trusted  to, 
and  pleased,  till  by  the  people's 
submission  and  quietness,  he 
thought  himself  well  settled  ;  and 
then  he  began  to  undermine 
them,  and  by  degrees,  to  work 
them  out ;  and  though  he  had 
so  often  spoken  for  the  Anabap- 
tists, now  he  findetb  them  so 


heady,  and  so  much  against  any 
settled  government,  and  so  set 
upon  the  promoting  of  their  way 
and  party,  that  he  doth  not  only 
begin  to  blame  their  unruliness, 
but  also  design eth  to  settle  him- 
self in  the  people's  favour  by 
suppressing  them." — Life,  74. 
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though  the  subtlety  of  his  genius,  and  his  love  of 
metaphysical  distinctions,  frequently  constituted  the  _ 
greatest  obstacle  to  his  success.     He  cheerfully 
undertook  the  task  devolved  on  him  by  his  brethren, 
and  entered  into  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
divines  of  different  parties  respecting  it.  His 
hopes,  as  was  usually  the  case  with  him,  were  more 
sanguine  than  a  calm  view  of  the  state  of  parties 
justified.     They  partook  of  the  ultraism  which 
commonly  distinguishes  the  aspirations  of  men,  who 
are  destined  to  confer  great  benefits  on  their  fellows. 
Yet  they  were  not  altogether  Utopian.     "  It  was 
only,"  he  says,  "  the  moderate  ancient  episcopal 
party  which  I  hoped  for  agreement  with  ;  it  being 
impossible  for  the  presbyterian  and  independent 
party  to  associate  with  them  that  take  them  and 
their  churches,  and  all  the  reformed  ministers  and 
churches  that  have  not  episcopal  ordination,  for 
null."''    The  association  ultimately  formed,  was  a 
beautiful,  though  short-lived,  exemplification  of  the 
catholic  spirit  of  the  gospel.    It  harmonized  indi- 
vidual liberty  with  general  fellowship,  and  was 
intended  to  foster  the  charities  of  the  heart,  rather 
than  to  produce  a  oneness  of  opinions.    "  We  do 
promise  and  engage  to  one  another,"  say  the  Wilt- 
shire ministers,  "  according  to  our  duty  in  all 
humility,  tenderness,  and  brotherly  love.    Yet  faith- 
fully to  admonish  one  another  of  any  miscarriage  or 
neglect,  which  we  shall  know,  or  be  duly  informed 
of  ...  .    And  we  shall  all  of  us  likewise  seriously 
promise,  humbly  and  thankfully  to  accept  of  such 
admonition  from  any  brother,  as  a  fruit  of  Christ- 
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e  Life,  Part  II.,  p.  149. 
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CHAP,  ian  love  and  fidelity,  and  without  anger,  clamor,  or 
recrimination,  either  to  clear  ourselves  to  the  brother 
THE     that  admonisheth  us,  being  free  from  the  crime  ob- 

TORATE.  jected,  or  else  endeavor  reformation,  in  what  we 
have  offended  ....  We  fully  resolve,  not  to 
ferment  any  breaches  amongst  brethren,  but  to  study 
to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  that  all  who  accord  in 
the  fundamentals  of  gospel  truth,  and  holiness, 
may  be  brought  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace."  These  were  sentiments  worthy 
of  Christian  pastors  ; — an  anticipation  the  more  ho- 
norable, because  so  rare,  of  that  perfected  fellow- 
ship "  when  Ephraim  shall  no  longer  envy  Judah, 
nor  Judah  vex  Ephraim."  Associations  on  the 
model  devised  by  Baxter,  were  formed  in  several 
counties,  and  an  interchange  of  friendly  correspon- 
dence took  place,  which  enlarged  the  sympathies, 
and  rendered  more  catholic  the  principles,  of  all. 
"  I  must  confess,"  says  Baxter,  referring  to  the 
meetino^s  of  the  Worcestershire  brethren,  "  this  was 
the  comfortablest  time  of  all  my  life,  through  the 
great  delight  I  had  in  the  company  of  that  society 
of  honest,  sincere,  laborious,  humble  ministers  of 
Christ.  Every  week,  on  the  lecture  da}^  I  had  the 
pleasant  company  of  many  of  them  at  my  house, 
and  every  month,  at  our  appointed  meeting,  I  had 
the  company  of  more.  I  so  well  know  their  self- 
denial,  impartiality,  peaceableness,  and  exemplary 


f  Baxter,  Part  II.,  p.  1G8.  Tlie 
following  resolution  of  the  Wilt- 
shire clersry,  bespeaks  their  orrow- 
ino^  sobriety,  and  more  accurate 
pel-ception  of  the  limits  of  their 
function.  "  W^e  fully  resolve  .  .  . 
not  to  meddle  in  word  or  deed. 


with  any  matter  of  civil  govern- 
ment, further  than  to  stir  up  one 
another  (if  any  just  occasion  be 
oflPered)  conscionably  to  maintain 
and  exercise  all  Christian  obe- 
dience to  magistrates,  as  an  or- 
dinance of  God," 
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lives,  together  with  their  skill  and  faithful  diligence 
for  the  good  of  souls  (however  almost  all  of  them 
have  been  since  silenced  and  cast  out)  that  it's 
pleasant  for  me  to  remember  the  converse  I  had 
with  them."^ 

One  of  Cromwell's  earliest  ecclesiastical  measures  commission- 

ers  for  the  ex- 

respected  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  amination  of 

candidatesfor 

ministry.  Hitherto,  it  had  been  confided  to  the  the  ministry, 
several  presbyteries  formed  in  London  and  the 
country ;  but  as  the  presbyterians  were  generally 
adverse  to  his  government,  it  was  obviously  his 
interest  to  devolve  the  work  on  others.  To  commit 
to  those  whose  hostility  was  notorious,  the  selection 
of  the  public  instructors  of  the  people,  would  have 
been  impolitic  in  the  last  degree.  An  ordinance 
was  accordingly  issued  by  the  council,  appointing  Mar.  20,1654. 
thirty-eight  commissioners  to  examine  and  decide 
on  the  qualifications  of  all  persons  presented  to  any 
benefice,  or  nominated  to  any  public  lectureship,  in 
England  and  Wales.  Nine  of  the  commissioners 
were  laymen,  the  remainder  consisted  of  presbyter- 
ian  and  independent  divines,  with  three  baptists. 
Drs.  Owen  and  Goodwin,  Philip  Nye,  Joseph 
Caryl,  Stephen  Marshall,  and  Hugh  Peters,  were 
among  the  number.  The  commissioners  were 
specially  to  inquire  respecting  the  personal  religion 
of  the  party  appearing  before  them, — "his  holy  and 
imblameable  conversation,"  and  his  general  compe- 
tence to  the  duties  of  the  ministry.    The  ordinance 


s  Life,  P. II,,  150.    "The more  their  polity.    These  zealots  pre- 

rigid  IT  embers  of  the  presbyterian  ferred  the  way  of  compulsion  to 

party,  disapproved  of  tliese  asso-  that  of  love,  but  happily,  there 

ciations,  as  tending  to  weaken  were  others  of  abetter  mmd. — ib., 

the  force  of  those  parliamentary  p.  167. 
ordinances,  which  had  established 
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CHAP,  was  to  take  effect  from  the  25th  of  March,  and  it 

A  A..  ^ 

 was  expressly  provided  that  the  approbation  of  the 

commissioners  was  not  to  be  understood  "  to  be  any 
solemn  or  sacred  setting  apart  of  a  person  to  any 
particular  office  in  the  ministry  ;  but  only  by  such 
trial  and  approbation,  to  take  care  that  places  des- 
titute may  be  supplied  with  able  and  faithful 
preachers  ;  and  that  such  fit  and  approved  persons 
faithfully  laboring  in  the  work  of  the  gospel,  may 
be  in  a  capacity  to  receive  such  public  stipend  and 
maintenance,  as  is  or  shall  be  allotted  to  such  places.'*'' 
Five  constituted  a  quorum,  but  no  applicant  was  to 
be  rejected,  unless  nine  of  the  commissioners  were 
present.  A  certificate  was  required  from  three 
persons  of  known  integrity,  of  whom  one  at  least 
was  to  be  a  settled  preacher,  "  testifying  upon  their 
personal  knowledge  the  holy  and  good  conversa- 
tion "  of  the  candidate  ;  and  an  exact  registry  was 
ordered  to  be  kept  of  all  proceedings.  Their 
meetinofs  were  held  in  London,  which  entailed  much 
expense  and  inconvenience,  and  led  to  frequent 
complaints  of  the  dilatoriness  of  their  procedure. 
Individual  cases,  however,  were  sometimes  referred 
to  ministers  in  the  country,  whose  judgment  was 
reported  to  the  London  board,  and  by  them  con- 
firmed or  modified. 

The  constitution  of  this  board  was  formed  on  a 
thoroughly  liberal  principle.  A  majority  of  the  cleri- 
cal commissioners  belonged  to  thepresbyterian  party, 
but  their  influence  was  tempered  by  the  presence  of 
independents  and  baptists.  No  civil  engagement 
was  required  from  the  candidate  for  ordination,  and 


Scobell,  P.  2,  279. 
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some  of  the  sequestered  clergy  took  advantage  of  ^^^p- 

this  liberality  to  present  themselves  for  trial,  and   1_ 

thus  regained  possession  of  their  livings.  This  was  pj^Jtec- 
speedily  notified  to  the  protector,  and  a  supplemental  tokate. 
ordinance  was  issued,  Sept.  2nd,  enjoining  that 
no  person  deprived  for  delinquency  should  be  restored 
until  proof  had  been  given  of  his  fidelity  to  the 
present  government. '  Such  a  provision  was  ob- 
viously necessary,  and  cannot  be  fairly  objected  to. 
It  may  have  pressed  hard  upon  individuals,  but  so 
long  as  the  church  is  held  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  state,  and  its  ministers  are  content  to  share  its 
patronage,  it  is  both  reasonable  and  just  that  they 
should  give  security  for  their  civil  obedience. 
Another  step  in  advance  of  the  protector's  course 
would  have  relieved  him  from  the  necessity  of 
issuing  such  a  mandate,  and  have  left  religionists 
to  supply  by  their  voluntary  contributions,  the 
temporal  necessities  of  those  who  labored  for  their 
spiritual  benefit. 

Another  defect  which  the  working  of  the  present 
machinery  elicited,  was  the  vagueness  of  the  pro- 
vince assigned  to  the  commissioners.  They  were 
supplied  with  no  fixed  standard,  by  which  to  judge 
of  the  qualifications  of  those  who  came  before  them. 
Their  proceedings  consequently  varied,  according  to 
the  views  and  prepossessions  of  individuals.  Some 
of  the  commissioners  were  too  lax,  and  others  were 
too  rigid  in  their  inquiries.  The  majority  of  them  were 
undoubtedly  disposed  to  the  latter  course,  and  the 
minuteness  and  complexity  of  their  inquiries,  served 


'■  Scobell,  Pare  II.,  p.  365. 
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CHAP,  rather  to  confound  the  timid,  and  to  alarm  the  con- 

XX. 

'  scientious,  than  to  elicit  the  more  substantial  and 

permanent  features  of  christian  character.    It  was 

PROTEC- 

TORATE.  the  fault  of  the  age, — a  fault  from  which  the  church 
is  not  yet  wholly  exempt, — to  attach  an  undue  im- 
portance to  a  minute  specification  of  the  time  and 
circumstances  of  conversion.  The  season  when  this 
great  change  was  wrought,  the  agents  by  which  it 
was  effected,  the  emotions  it  awakened,  the  fearful 
struggles  by  which  it  had  been  attended,  the  alterna- 
tions of  hope  and  fear,  of  joyousness  and  grief,  which 
followed  it,  were  all  required  to  be  laid  down  with 
a  wearisome  particularity.  Many  of  the  commis- 
sioners participated  in  this  error  of  their  age,  and, 
as  an  inevitable  consequence,  their  proceedings  were 
sometimes  more  perplexing  than  profitable — more 
characteristic  of  the  casuist,  than  of  the  enlightened 
and  charitable  spirit  of  the  gospel. 

Charges         Various  complaluts  were  made  against  the  triers, 

against  the  \  ii  n     i    •  i 

triers.  as  the  commissioners  were  generally  called,  into  the 
grounds  of  which  a  brief  scrutiny  must  be  instituted. 
Their  province  was  both  invidious  and  delicate,  and 
could  scarcely  fail  to  involve  them  in  some  ques- 
tionable, if  not  culpable  judgments.  Their  indi- 
vidual prepossessions,  must  have  tended  occasion- 
ally, to  pervert  their  ofl&cial  decisions.  To  what 
extent  this  happened,  and  how  far  such  result  is 
attributable  to  inadvertence,  or  to  malignancy,  are 
points  which  require  for  their  solution,  a  patient 
and  sifting  investigation  of  contemporaneous  testi- 
mony. The  charge  of  simony,  preferred  by  Dr. 
Bates  and  Mr.  Walker,  may  be  dismissed  without 
comment.    It  is  advanced  in  the  true  spirit  of  party 
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spleen,  and  serves  rather  to  lower  the  reputation  of  ckap. 
the  witness,  than  to  prejudice  the  cause  of  the 
accused. 

PKOTEC- 

Bishop  Kennet's  statement  of  the  case,  may  be  torate, 
taken  as  fairly  exhibiting  the  tenor  and  strength  of 
the  criminatory  charge.  "  This  holy  inquisition," 
he  says,  "  was  turned  into  a  snare  to  catch  the  men 
of  probity  and  sense,  and  sound  divinity;  and  to  let 
none  escape,  but  the  ignorant,  bold,  canting  fellows. 
For  these  triers  asked  few  or  no  questions  in  know- 
ledge, and  learning,  but  only  about  conversion  and 
grace  in  ike  heart ;  to  which  the  readiest  answers 
would  arise,  from  infatuation  in  some,  and  the  trade 
of  hypocrisy  in  others.  By  which  means  the  right 
of  patronage  was  at  their  arbitrary  pleasure,  and  the 
character  and  ability  of  divines  was  whatever  they 
pleased  to  make  them  ;  and  churches  were  filled  all 
with  little  creatures  of  the  state.'""  The  burden  of 
this  accusation  is,  the  greater  importance  attached 
to  the  piety,  than  to  the  scholarship  of  the  minis- 
terial candidate ;  nor  will  it  be  an  excess  of  candor 
towards  the  triers,  to  conclude  that  this  constituted 
their  main  offence.  It  is  easily  conceivable,  that 
they  sometimes  pressed  their  inquiries  injudiciously, 
that  they  offended  against  good  taste,  and  delicacy 
of  sentiment,  and  Christian  courtesy,  in  their  efforts 
to  ascertain  the  religious  state  of  the  parties  who 
came  before  them.  All  this  may  be  admitted,  and 
even  more  than  this,  but  it  would  be  absurdly  illo- 
gical to  conclude  from  such  premises,  that  they  de- 
luged the  church  with  feeble-mindedness  and 
illiteracy.     They  may  have  erred  in  individual 

"  Complete  Hist.,  3,  192. 
M  M  2 
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CHAP,  cases,  mistaking  scrupulousness  for  ignorance, 
_____  timidity  for  unbelief,  or  bold  assumption  for  reli- 
gious  faith, — but  it  will  still  remain  to  be  decided, 
TORATE.  whether  their  policy  was  not  sound,  and  the  general 
result  of  their  labors  conducive  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  people.  So  long  as  the  clergy 
degrade  themselves  by  receiving  the  wages  of  the 
state,  they  must  be  content  to  submit  their  qualifica- 
tions for  office,  to  some  examination.  Whether 
the  object  proposed,  will  be  best  obtained,  by  such 
an  inquiry  as  the  bishops  had  practised,  or  the 
presbyterians  instituted,  or  by  such  a  mixture  of 
laymen  and  clergy,  as  the  present  ordinance  ex- 
hibited, is  a  question  which  may  safely  be  left  to 
the  judgment  of  history.  Of  the  "soldiers,  bank- 
rupt tradesmen,  and  shop-keepers,"  whom  Bates 
represents  as  inflicted  on  the  church,  by  the  triers, 
not  one,  who  chose  to  conform,  was  ejected  at  the 
Restoration.  Bv  assentino;  to  the  terms  of  com- 
munion  then  enforced,  they  became  a  judicious, 
able,  and  learned  ministry, — so  prejudiced  are  the 
judgments  of  party  writers.  The  theological  opi- 
nions of  the  triers  w^ere  thoroughly  calvinistic.  They 
regarded  arminianism,  as  a  spurious  form  of  reli- 
gious truth,  from  which  it  became  them  to  protect 
the  church  ;  and  their  questions  were  consequently 
so  shaped  as  to  detect  the  heresy  of  the  Leyden 
professor.  The  presbyterian,  and  independent,  and 
even  the  baptist,  might  safely  present  himself  for 
examination  ;  but  the  opposer  of  the  current  theo- 
logy of  the  day,  was  sure  to  be  rejected  as  unsound 
in  the  faith,  and  unfit  for  the  church's  service.  "  Is 
not  the  professing  of  these  truths,"  said  John 
Goodwin,  the  republican  advocate  of  arminianism, 
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"  a  bar  against  all  ecclesiastical  promotion  in  the  ^"x^' 

process  of  their  consistory  ?    Is  it  not  their  manner  

to  screw,  and  dive  as  deep  as  they  know,  into  the  pj^otkc- 
jndgment  of  those  that  come  before  them,  to  dis-  torate. 
cover,  whether  there  be  not  some  touch,  or  tincture, 
some  propension  or  verging  towards  those  opinions? 
If  they  answer  tenderly,  or  whisper  the  least  iota 
in  favor  of  those  opinions,  they  are  lost  and  undone  ! 
They  are  condemned,  they  and  theirs,  by  these 
consistorian  judges,  to  the  spade  or  flail,  to  cleanness 
of  teeth,  or  begging  their  bread  where  they  can 
find  it." ' 

Richard  Baxter  was  no  friend  to  the  triers,  and  ^^'''i^^^/r."^ 
Imade  no  secret  of  his  hostility  to  Cromw^ell's 
government.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
their  proceedings,  and  was  in  frequent  controversy 
with  some  of  their  leading  members;  yet  the  follow- 
ing testimony  is  as  honorable  to  them,  as  it  is  illus- 


*  Jackson's  Life  of  John  Good- 
"win,  p.  865.  Goodwin  was  the 
most  formidable  assailant  of  the 
triers,  owing'  to  the  soundness  of 
the  principles  on  which  his  gene- 
ral reasoning  is  based.  Similar 
ground  was  taken  in  a  publication, 
entitled  "  A  Declaration  of  several 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  and 
godly  people,  in  and  about  the 
City  of  London,  concerning  the 
Kingly  interest  of  Christ,  and  the 
present  sufferings  of  his  Cause 
and  Saints  in  England."  This 
treatise  was  published  in  1654,  in 
the  name  of  several  baptists,  and 
assailed  the  triers  with  all  the 
fearlessness  and  vehemence  which, 
characterised  the  more  fanatical 
members  of  that  sect.  ''Are  not 
the  new  court  of  triers  at  White- 
hall, for  ministers,"  sa}'  the  wri- 
ters, ''  of  like  make  with  the 


High  Commission  court  ,^  The 
graven  image  of  the  worldly 
power,  creating  a  worhUy  clergy 
for  w^orldly  ends  ;  highly  scanda- 
lous; against  tlie  rule  of  the  gos- 
pel and  the  faith  of  Christ,  and 
as  much  to  be  exploded  as  the 
pope  and  the  prelate  ?  Notwith- 
standing they  assume  the  title  of 
orthodox  and  soundness  of  opi- 
nion, to  themselves  ;  and  on  that 
account  charge  others  who  are 
not  one  with  them  in  their  carnal 
and  anti-christian  interests,  with 
errors  and  rashness." — Ivimey's 
Baptists,  1,  230. 

The  commissioners  stood  mid- 
way between  the  prelatists  and 
the  sectaries,  and  were  equally 
hated  by  both.  The  reasoning  of 
the  latter,  however,  was  most 
conclusive,  because  most  just. 
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CHAP,   trative  of  his  own  integrity  and  frankness.    "  Be- 
'     cause  this  assembly  of  triers  is  most  heavily  accused 
'^"^      and  reproached  by  some  men,  I  shall  speak  the 

PROTEC-  r  J  '  r 

TOR  ATE.  truth  of  them  ;  and  suppose  my  word  will  be  the 
rather  taken,  because  most  of  them  took  me  for  one 
of  their  boldest  adversaries,  as  to  their  opinions, 
and  because  I  was  known  to  disown  their  power, 
insomuch  that  I  refused  to  try  any  under  them  upon 
their  reference,  except  a  very  few,  whose  importu- 
nity and  necessity  moved  me  (they  being  such  as 
for  their  episcopal  judgment  or  some  such  cause, 
the  triers  were  like  to  have  rejected).    The  truth  is, 
that  although  their  authority  was  null,  and  though 
some  few  over  busy,  over  rigid  Independents,  among 
tliem,  were  too  severe  against  all  that  were  armi- 
nians,  and  too  particular  in  inquiring  after  eviden- 
ces of  sanctification  in  those  whom  they  examined, 
and  somewhat  too  lax  in  their  admission  of  un- 
learned and  erroneous  men,  that  favored  anti- 
nomianism  or  anabaptism  ;  yet  to  give  them  their 
due,  they  did  abundance  of  good  to  the  church. 
They  saved  many  a  congregation  from  ignorant, 
ungodly,  drunken  teachers;  that  sort  of  men  that 
intended  no  more  in  the  ministry  than  to  say  a 
sermon,  as  readers  say  their  common  prayers,  and 
so  patch  up  a  few  good  words  together,  to  talk  the 
people  asleep  with  on  Sunday  ;  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  week  go  with  them  to  the  ale-house,  and  harden 
them  in  their  sin ;  and  that  sort  of  ministers  that 
either  preached  against  a  holy  life,  or  preached  as 
men  that  never  were  acquainted  with  it ;  all  those 
that  used  the  ministry,  but  as  a  common  trade  to 
live  by,  and  were  never  likely  to  convert  a  soul;  all 
these  they  usually  rejected ;  and  in  their  stead, 
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admitted  of  any  that  were  able,  serious,  preachers,  chap. 

and  lived  a  godly  life,  of  what  tolerable  opinion  U  

soever  they  were.  So  that  though  they  were  many 
of  them  somewhat  partial  for  the  independents,  torate. 
separatists,  fifth- monarchy  men,  and  anabaptists  ; 
and  against  the  prelatists  and  arminians ;  yet  so 
great  was  the  benefit  above  the  hurt,  which  they 
brought  to  the  church,  that  many  thousands  of 
persons  blessed  God  for  the  faithful  ministers  whom 
they  let  in,  and  grieved  when  the  prelatists  after- 
wards cast  them  out  again.""" 

The  province  of  the  triers,  with  a  very  limited  ^^^eSnr'' 
exception,  was  prospective.    It  respected  the  future  ^c^"'^^'^^ 

1  ^  L         i.  1  ministers. 

rather  than  the  past,  and  was  designed  for  the  pre- 
vention, not  for  the  cure  of  evils.  Their  immediate 
and  avowed  purpose,  was  to  guard  the  church 
against  the  intrusion  of  improper  persons  into  her 
offices.  The  existing  ministry,  however,  was 
not  deemed  faultless,  and  another  ordinance  was 
consequently  issued  by  Cromwell  and  his  council,  Aug.  20. 
the  preamble  of  which  set  forth,  that  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel,  and  the  settlement  of  a  faithful 
ministry,  were  much  impeded  by  the  continuance  of 
diverse  scandalous  and  insufficient  ministers,  and 
school-masters,  in  the  churches  and  public  schools 
of  the  nation.  Commissioners,  both  lay  and  cleri- 
cal, were  appointed  in  each  county,  to  examine 
complaints  against  the  clergy,  and  were  empowered 
to  deprive  such  as  were  convicted  of  blasphemous 
and  atheistical  opinions,  or  of  profane  cursing, 
swearing,  and  perjury,  or  of  maintaining  any  of  the 
popish  opinions  specified  in  the  oath  of  abjuration, 


"1  Life,  Part  I.,  p.  72. 
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CHAP,   or  of  adultery,  fornication,  drunkenness,  common 

 —  haunting  of  taverns,  frequentplaying  at  cards  or  dice, 

pROTEc-  profaning  the  sabbath-day.  Such  also  as  had  pub- 
TOKATE.  licly  and  frequently,  since  the  first  of  the  preceding 
January,  used  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or 
were  in  the  habit  of  scoffing  at,  or  reviling,  the 
strict  professors  of  religion,  or  who  encouraged,  by 
words  or  practice,  whitson-ales,  wakes,  morris-dances, 
may-poles,  and  stage-plays,  or  evinced  by  writing, 
preaching,  or  otherwise,  their  disaffection  to  the  pre- 
sent government,  were  subjected  to  a  similar  penal  ty.° 
The  accused  party  was  to  receive  due  notice  of  the  pro- 
cess instituted  against  him,  with  a  full  opportunity  of 
vindicating  himself.  Five  commissioners  w^ere  autho- 
rised to  pronounce  sentence  of  deprivation,  in  cases  of 
scandal,  but  ten,  half  of  whom  were  to  be  ministers, 
were  necessar}"  to  a  conviction  for  ignorance  or  in- 
sufficiency ;  and  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
forfeited  benefice  was  to  be  reserved  for  the  support 
of  the  family  of  the  ejected  minister. 
Grounds  for  Thc  judgmcut  pronouuccd  on  this  ordinance  must 
ment.  bc  rcgulatcd  by  the  view  taken  of  the  character  of 
the  clergy  of  that  day.  If,  as  Dr.  Walker  and  others 
allege,  they  were  upright  and  blameless,  the  honest  and 
laborious  pastors  of  the  churches  of  Christ,  then  it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce  too  severe  a  censure,  on  the 
hypocrisy  and  falsehood  evinced  in  this  state  paper. 
Its  long  catalogue  of  crimes  must,  on  such  a  sup- 
position, have  been  an  insult  to  the  common  sense 
of  the  nation — an  impotent  and  ridiculous  attempt 
o  heap  opprobrium  on  a  meritorious  set  of  men. 


»  Scobell,  Part  II.,  p.  335. 
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It  is  impossible,  on  such  a  hypothesis,  to  reconcile  ^xx^' 
the  general  tenor  of  the  ordinance  with  the  usual 


THE 


sagacity  of  Cromwell's  policy.  The  transparent  protec- 
integrity  of  the  men  assailed,  would  have  awakened 
derision,  and  pointed  the  finger  of  scorn,  at  the  base 
effort  to  defame  them.  There  must  have  been  some 
ground, — some  colorable  pretext — for  the  charges 
implied,  or  the  protector's  edict  would  have  fallen 
powerless  to  the  ground.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war,  the  mass  of  the  clergy  were  tho- 
roughly secular,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them 
immoral.  They  had  been  thinned  by  successive 
ejectments,  but  ignorance  and  consequent  ineffici- 
ency, accompanied  in  some  cases,  by  open  vice,  were 
still  the  characteristics  of  many.  It  is  easier  therefore, 
to  impugn  the  judgments  of  the  commissioners,  in 
particularcases,thantodisprovethe  necessity  for  some 
such  tribunal  as  they  constituted.  Their  numbers 
were  considerable,  and  some  of  them  were  prejudiced, 
others  ill-informed,  and  many  uncharitable  and 
violent.  Their  powers  were  no  doubt  occasion- 
slly  wrested  to  the  perversion  of  justice,  and  the 
annoyance  or  injury  of  virtuous  men ;  but  the 
influence  of  the  least  qualified  among  them,  was 
tempered  by  the  better  spirit,  and  more  enlightened 
views  of  their  associates. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Pococke,  the  professor  of  Arabic  ^^^""'^ 

'  r  interposition 

at  Oxford,  may  serve  as  a  specimen.    He  held  the""  ^ehaif  of 

*^  Dr.  Pococke. 

living  of  Childrey  in  Berkshire,  and  being  summon- 
ed before  the  commissioners  for  that  county,  was  in 
danger  of  being  ejected.  Dr.  Owen  was  at  the 
time  vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  and  though 
his  political  views  diifered  greatly  from  Pococke's, 
he  keenly  felt  the  injustice  which  was  threatened  to 
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CHAP,    his  associate,  and  the  dishonor  which  must  accrue 

XX. 

 from  its  being  perpetrated.    He  accordingly  wrote 

pROTEc-       Thurloe,  and  his  letter  is  happily  preserved. 

TORATE.   "  There  are  in  Berkshire/'  says  the  independent 

divine,  "  some  few  men  of  mean  quality  and  con- 
Mar.  20,  1G65.  '  .  . 

dition,  rash,  heady,  enemies  of  tithes,  who  are  the 
commissioners  for  the  ejecting  of  ministers.  They 
alone  sit  and  act,  and  are  at  this  time  casting  out  on 
slight  and  trivial  pretences,  very  worthy  men  ;  one 
in  especial,  they  intend  the  next  week  to  eject, 
wdiose  name  is  Pococke,  a  man  of  as  unblameable  a 
conversation  as  any  that  I  know  living ;  of  repute 
for  learning  throughout  the  world,  being  the  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  in  our  university ;  so 
that  they  do  exceedingly  exasperate  all  men,  and 
provoke  them  to  the  height.  If  any  thing  might 
be  done  to  cause  them  to  suspend  acting  until  this 
storm  be  over,  I  cannot  but  think  it  would  be  good 
service  to  his  highness  and  the  Commonwealth,  to  do 
it."  °  Not  content  with  this  appeal,  Owen  repaired,  in 
company  with  Drs.  Ward,  Wilkins,  and  Wallis,  to 
the  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  and  warmly 
expostulated  with  them  on  the  injustice  and  absur- 
dity of  their  proceedings;  representing,  with  all  the 
warmth  of  an  honest  indignation,  the  unmeasured 
contempt  they  would  heap  on  themselves  by 
ejecting,  for  insufficiency,  a  man  whom  the  learned 
of  Europe  conspired  to  honor.  His  appeal  was 
irresistible,  and  Pococke  was  discharged  from 
further  attendance  on  the  commissioners.  ^ 

Such  cases  serve  undoubtedly  to  show,  that 


"  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  8,  281.    p  Orme's  Owen,  118. 
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ignorance,  or  party  spleen,  may  sometimes  have  chap. 

triumphed  in  the  judgments  of  the  commissioners  ;  

but  there  are  other  facts  recorded,  which  incontest- 


PROTEC- 


ably  prove  that  their  scrutiny  was  frequently  less  torate. 
severe,  and  their  decision  more  charitable  than 
their  enemies  allege.    An  instance  of  this  is  fur- 

^  ^  ,         Case  of  Fuller, 

nished  in  the  case  of  Fuller,  the  church  historian,  the  church 

.  a       '  '  l.istorian. 

whose  quamt  humor  and  ever  nowmg  wit,  were 
happily  chastened  by  the  mild  and  catholic  spirit 
of  Christianity.  Having  been  cited  before  the 
commissioners.  Fuller  was  alarmed  for  the  result, 
and  applied  to  his  friend,  John  Howe,  for  advice. 
"  You  may  observe,  sir,"  was  his  characteristic 
remark  to  Howe,  "  that  I  am  a  pretty  corpulent 
man,  and  I  am  to  go  through  a  passage  that  is  very 
strait :  I  beg  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me 
a  shove,  and  help  me  through."  Howe's  advice  is 
not  recorded,  but  its  soundness  is  evidenced  in  the 
simple  and  straightforward  reply  which  his  alarmed 
friend  made,  to  the  inquiry  of  the  commissioners. 
The  usual  question  being  asked,  "  Whether  he  had 
ever  had  any  experience  of  a  work  of  grace  on  his 
heart?"  Fuller,  instead  of  perplexing  himself  by  a 
minute  detail  of  the  history  and  marks  of  his  con- 
version, gravely  replied,  "  He  could  appeal  to  the 
searcher  of  hearts,  that  he  made  conscience  of  his 
very  thoughts  ;"  and  this  reply,  though  sufficiently 
vague  and  brief,  was  received  as  satisfactory  by  his 
examiners.'! 

The  number  of  persons  ejected  by  the  commis- ^""»ber  ofpcr- 
'^  ^  sons  ejected. 

sioners,  was  probably  very  small.  The  paucity  of 
evidence  on  which  to  found  a  judgment,  is  in  favor 


1  Calamy's  Life  of  Howe,  p.  20. 
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CHAP,    of  this  conclusion  ;  and  Dr.  Walker  is  consequently 

 '. —  compelled  to  resort  to  vague  statements  and  general 

PKOTEc-  reasonings,  in  order  to  make  out  the  unfavorable 
TORATE.  case  which  he  wished  to  establish.  He  acknow- 
ledges not  having  met  with  any  information  on 
which  even  a  conjecture  could  be  founded  :  but, 
instead  of  admitting  the  conclusion,  obviously  re- 
sulting from  this  fact,  he  infers,  from  the  extent  of 
the  commission,  and  the  diligence  recommended  to 
the  ejectors,  that  considerable  numbers  of  the 
clergy  must  have  been  dispossessed/  To  this  reason- 
ing, it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that,  the  proceedings  of 
the  commissioners  were  public,  and  that  those  who 
felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  their  judgments, 
evinced  no  disposition  to  conceal  their  grievances. 
Their  complaints  were  freely  uttered,  and  put  on 
record.  They  impugned  the  motives,  assailed  the 
character,  and  burlesqued  the  examinations  of 
their  judges.  The  restoration  speedily  followed, 
with  its  disgraceful  re-action ;  when  profane  wit,  and 
perverted  learning,  and  party  spleen,  all  indulged 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  despised  and 
powerless  sectaries.  It  was  then  the  surest  passport 
to  episcopal  favor,  to  report  a  false  judgment,  or  to 
invent  a  libel,  against  the  men  of  the  Common- 
w^ealth.  The  absence  of  evidence  of  guilt  is,  under 
such  circumstances,  equivalent  to  a  proof  of  inno- 
cence. "  I  am  well  satisfied,"  says  Neal,  referring 
to  the  ejected  clergy,  "  there  were  none  of  any 
considerable  character ;  for  there  were  not  a  great 
many  zealous  loyalists  in  livings  at  this  time ;  and 
those  that  were,  had  the  wisdom  to  be  silent  about 


'  Walker,  Part  I.,  p.  103. 
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public  affairs,  while  the}^  saw  the  eyes  of  the  ^  xx^* 
government  were  upon  them  in  every  corner  of  the 
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land.     The  commissioners  continued  to  act  till  protec- 
\,ome  time  after  the  protector's  death,  and  were  a  borate 
greater  terror  to  the  fanatics  and  visionaries  of 
those  times,  than  to  the  regular  clergy  of  any 
denomination." ' 

Of  the  general  effect  of  their  proceedings,  it  is  diffi-  ^^.'"^jf  i  ' 
cult  to  speak  in  exaggerated  terms.   They  may  have 
erred — they  undoubtedly  did  so — in  particular  cases; 
but  the  nation  was,  on  the  whole,  vastly  benefited 
by  their  labors.    They  carried  forward  the  reforms 
achieved  by  the  Long  parliament,  and  on  retiring 
from  their  vocation,  left  the  benefices  of  the  church 
in  the  possession  of  men,  unsurpassed  for  religious 
zeal,  and  ministerial  diligence.    The  men  whom 
Walker  impudently  terms,  "  the  vilest  and  most 
worthless  wretches,"  constituted  a  class,  infinitely 
superior  to  the  clergy  of  the  restoration.  Deficient 
it  may  be  in  some  of  the  graces,  and  wanting 
occasionally  the  softer  features  of  our  nature,  they 
were  richly  endowed  with  all  its  higher  qualities. 
To  an  integrity,  which  no  bribe  could  pervert,  they 
added  a  depth  of  religious  feeling,  and  an  entire 
sympathy  with  the  great  ends  of  their  spiritual 
function  which  the  world  has  never  seen  surpassed. 
Their  virtues  were  subjected  to  a  fiery  trial ;  but 
their  lustre,  instead  of  being  impaired,  only  shone 
forth  the  more  brightly  from  the  depths  of  their 
poverty  and  reproach.     Richard  Baxter  was  no 
friend  to  the  ecclesiastical  measures  of  this  period, 
and  was  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  men  in 


s  Ncal,  4,  103. 
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^xx^'   P^^^^'  y^*-        bears  honorable  testimony  to  the 

 marvellous  improvement  effected  in  the  character 

pROTEc-  ^^^^  ministry.  His  testimony  is  the  more  weighty, 
TORATE.  as  he  showed  no  disposition  to  diminish  the  evils 
which  resulted,  in  his  judgment,  from  the  over- 
throw of  presbyterian  ascendency.  All  his  pre- 
judices were  adverse  to  the  now  dominant  party  ; 
yet  his  heart  was  too  honest  to  resist  the  evidence 
of  facts.  The  following  passage,  occurring  in  a 
work  published  in  1656,  may  be  taken  as  his  calm 
and  settled  judgment  on  a  question  respecting 
which  he  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  speak. 

For  all  the  faults  that  are  now  among  us,  I  do 
not  believe  that  ever  England  had  so  able  and 
faithful  a  ministry  since  it  was  a  nation,  as  it  hath 
at  this  day  :  and  I  fear  that  few  nations  on  earth,  if 
any,  have  the  like.    Sure  I  am  the  change  is  so 
great  within  these  twelve  years,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  joys  that  ever  I  had  in  the  world  to  behold 
it.    Oh,  how  many  congregations  are  now  plainly 
and  frequently  taught,  that  lived  then  in  great 
obscurity  !    How  many  able,  faithful  men  are  there 
now  in  a  county,  in  comparison  of  what  were  then  ! 
How  graciously  hath  God  prospered  the  studies  of 
many  young  men,  that  were  little  children  in  the 
beginning  of  the  late  troubles  ;  so  that  now  they 
cloud  the  most  of  their  seniors  ?    How  many  miles 
would  I  have  gone  twenty  years  ago,  and  less,  to 
have  heard  one  of  those  ancient,  reverend  divines, 
whose  congregations  are  now  grown  thin,  and  their 
parts  esteemed  mean  by  reason  of  the  notable  im- 
provement of  their  juniors  !    And,  in  particular,  how 
mercifully  hath  the  Lord  dealt  with  this  poor 
county  (Worcestershire),  in  raising  up  so  many  of 
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these,  that  do  credit  to  their  sacred  office,  and  self-  chap 


XX. 


TORATE. 


denyingly  and  freely,  zealously  and  unweariedly,  do 
lay  out  themselves  for  the  good  of  souls  !    I  bless  protec- 
the  Lord  that  hath  placed  me  in  such  a  neighbour- 
hood where  I  may  have  the  brotherly  fellowship  of 
so  many  able,  humble,  unanimous,  peaceable,  and 
faithful  men.    Oh  that  the  Lord  would  long  con- 
tinue  this   admirable   mercy  to   this  unworthy 
country !    I  hope  I  shall  rejoice  in  God  while  I 
have  a  being  for  the  common  change  in  other  parts, 
that  I  have  lived  to  see ;  that  so  many  hundred 
faithful  men  are  so  hard  at  work  for  the  saving  of 
souls,    frementibus  licet  et  frenclentibus  inimicis 
and  that  more  are  springing  up  apace.    I  know 
there  are  some  men,  whose  parts  I  reverence,  who 
being  in  point  of  government,  of  another  mind 
from  them,  will  be  offended  at  my  very  mention  of 
this  happy  alteration  ;  but  I  must  profess,  if  I  were 
absolutely  prelatical,  if  I  knew  my  heart  I  could 
not  choose  for  all  that,  but  rejoice.    What!  not 
rejoice  at  the  prosperity  of  the  church,  because  men 
differ  in  opinion  about  its  order !    Should  I  shut 
my  eyes  against  the  mercies  of  the  Lord  ?  The 
souls  of  men  are  not  so  contemptible  to  me  that  I 
should  envy  them  the  bread  of  life  because  it  is 
broken  to  them  by  a  hand  that  had  not  the  prelati- 
cal approbation.    Oh  that  every  congregation  were 
thus  supplied !    But  all  cannot  be  done  at  once. 
They  had  a  long  time  to  settle  a  corrupted  ministry  ; 
and  when  the  ignorant  and  scandalous  are  cast  out, 
we  cannot  create  abilities  in  others  for  the  supply  ; 
we  must  stay  the  time  of  their  preparation  and 
growth  ;  and  then,  if  England  drive  not  away  the 
gospel  by  their  abuse,  even  by  their  wilful  unre- 
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^xx^'    ft>rmedness,  and  hatred  of  the  light,  they  are  likely 

 to  be  the  happiest  nation  under  Heaven.    For  as  for 

pROTEc-  all  the  sects  and  heresies  that  are  creeping  in  daily 
TORATE.  troubling  us,  I  doubt  but  the  free  gospel 

managed  by  an  able,  self-denying  ministry,  will 
effectually  disperse  and  shame  them  all."  * 
proJ^dki^rin  '^^^  religious  condition  of  Wales  called  still  more 
Wales.  loudly  than  that  of  England  for  reform.  Both  the 
clergy  and  the  people  were  sunk  into  the  grossest 
ignorance,  and  had  escaped  during  some  years  the 
measures  that  were  enforced  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  attention  of  parliament,  however, 
was  at  length  steadily  fixed  on  the  Principality,  and 
the  Act  of  Feb.  1650,  w^as  designed  to  bring  its 
clergy  into  harmony  with  those  of  England. 
Walker  exceeds  his  usual  bitterness  and  rancor,  in 
speaking  of  this  Act,  and  of  the  commissioners  by 
whom  its  provisions  were  enforced  :  yet  his  weari- 
some narrative  utterly  fails  to  vindicate  the  Welsh 
clergy  from  the  heavy  charges  preferred  against 
them.  They  were  at  once  ignorant  and  immoral, 
alike  disqualified  for  their  vocation,  and  indisposed 
to  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  Vavasor  Powell  was 
the  most  active  and  useful  of  the  ministers,  by 
whose  advice  the  commissioners  proceeded  in  sup- 
plying the  country  with  preachers."    His  character 

*  Reformed  Pastor.      Works,  place,  and  taking  all  opportunities 

14,1152.  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  win 

u  On  returning  to  Wales  in  souls  to  Christ.    He  frequently 

164G,  Powell  addressed  himself  preached  in  two  or  three  places 

with  apostolical  zeal  to  the  in-  in  a  day,  and  was  seldom  two 

struction    of    his    countrymen.  days  in  a  week  throughout  the 

"  When  he  came  down  again,"  year,  out  of  the  pulpit,  nay,  he 

says   Crosby,  "  into  his  native  would  sometimes  ride  an  hundred 

country,  he  applied  himself  to  his  miles  in  a  week,  and  preach  in 

Lord's  work  with  great  zeal,  and  every  place,  where  he  might  have 

diligence,  travelling  from  place  to  admittance,  either  night  or  day  ; 
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is  therefore  cruelly  assailed  by  the  episcopal  advo- 

cate ;  and  the  anonymous  slanders  of  the  day,  which  

Powell  triumphantly  refuted,  are  unscrupulously 
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retailed.  The  defence  of  the  parliament's  agent  is  torate. 
happily  on  record,  and  no  candid  mind  can  question 
its  validity/  A  large  number  of  the  Welsh  clergy 
were  ejected,  of  whom  Powell  asserts  that  "he  knew 
not  any  in  the  six  counties  of  North  Wales,  that  had 
the  power  of  godliness,  and  very  few  the  form. 
Most  of  them, "  he  adds,  "  were  unpreaching 
curates,  or  scandalous  in  their  lives." 

The  commissioners  experienced  great  difficulty 
in  supplying  their  place.  Itinerant  preachers, 
contemptuously  designated,  "  gospel  postilions," 
by  Walker,  were  therefore  appointed  for  each 
county,  with  a  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds ;  and 
several  laymen  were  assisted  by  small  grants,  to 


so  that  there  was  hardly  a.  church, 
chapel,  or  town  hall,  in  all  Wales, 
where  lie  had  not  preached  ;  be- 
sides his  frequent  preaching  in 
fairs,  and  markets,  upon  moun- 
tains, and  in  small  villages.  For 
if  he  passed  at  any  time  through 
any  place  where  there  was  a  con- 
course of  people,  he  would  take 
the  opportunity  of  preaching- 
Christ,  and  recommending  to 
them  the  care  of  their  souls,  and 
another  world.  The  pains  that 
he  took,  and  the  fatigues  he  en- 
dured, were  very  great  and  un- 
common, and  such  as  filled  all 
that  knevv  him  with  admiration. 
And  God  was  pleased  to  bless  his 
labours  with  proportionable  suc- 
cess. The  people  flocked  with 
great  zeal  and  desire  to  attend  his 
ministry,  and  many  were  by  his 
means  turned  unto  the  Lord. 
And  whereas,  when  he  left  Wales 
in  1642,  there  was  not  above  one 
or  two  gathered  churches  in  those 


parts,  now  they  began  to  increase 
apace ;  and  before  the  restoration, 
there  was  above  twenty  distinct 
societies  formed  ;  of  which  some 
had  two,  some  three,  and  some 
four  or  five  hundred  members." 
—Hist,  of  Baptists,  1,  867. 

'  Powell  vindicated  himself  in 
two  publications  ;  the  first,  print- 
ed in  1653,  entitled,  "Examen 
et  Purgamen  Vavasoris,"  was 
supported  by  the  certificates  of 
several  persons  of  good  credit, 
and  of  substantial  property,  who 
were  conversant  with  his  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  the  second,  was 
issued  in  1661,  when  the  author 
was  in  pri-on  for  the  testimony 
he  had  borne  to  the  truth.  In 
conformity  with  the  style  of  the 
age,  it  was  entitled  "  The  bird  in 
the  cage  chirping ;  or  a  brief  narra- 
tive of  the  former  propagation  and 
late  restriction  of  the  Gospel  in 
Wales." — Calamy's  Comp.,  p.  47. 
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^xx.^'   d^^vote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the  religious  in- 

 struction  of  the  ignorant.    Such  a  system,  though 

PROTEc-  off"t^iisive  to  clerical  pride,  was  well  suited  to  the 
TORATE.  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  the  happiest  con- 
sequences flowed  from  it.  It  was  not  carried  out  to 
the  extent  that  was  needful,  but  in  its  measure  it 
wwked  well,  and  thousands  rejoiced  in  its  fruits. 
A  new  spirit  was  diffused  through  the  Principality  ; 
its  rude  districts  were  visited  by  the  healthful  influ- 
ences of  a  vigorous  piety,  and  churches  were  ga- 
thered to  the  Lord.  These  measures  naturally  gave 
oflence  to  all  w^ho  secretly  adhered  to  the  old  sys- 
tem, and  a  petition  was  accordingly  presented  to 
parliament,  complaining  of  the  negligence  of  the 
commissioners,  in  not  supplying  the  vacant  livings, 
and  charging  them  with  embezzling  the  revenues 
they  had  sequestered.  The  petition  w^as  referred  to 
the  committee  for  plundered  ministers;  but  the 
changes  which  took  place  prevented  any  measure 
being  founded  on  it.  When  Cromwell,  however, 
Aug.3o,ic54.  came  into  power,  he  issued  an  ordinance,  appointing 
Sir  Hugh  Owen  and  others,  commissioners,  for  the 
examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  sequestrators."^ 
These  accounts  were  freely  rendered,  and  though 
Pow  ell  and  others  were  now  in  opposition  to  Crom- 
well, the  agents  of  the  latter  could  detect  no  em- 
bezzlement or  inaccuracy.  The  accounts  were 
examined,  and  passed  August  10,  1655.''  Such  a 
vindication  should  silence,  if  it  cannot  satisfy,  the 
partizans  of  faction.  It  was  the  Protector's  policy 
to  defame  the  men  with  whom  Powell  acted,  but 
their  integrity  was  too  obvious  to  allow  of  their 
conviction. 

^  Scobell,  P.  2,  p.  .'^47.  Walker,  P.  1,  p.  169. 
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Success  of  Cromwell's  Foreign  administration— Meeting  of  Parliament 
— Debate  on  the  Instrument  of  Government — A  recognition  of  his 
Authority  enforced  by  Cromwell — General  dissatisfaction — Hostility 
of  the  Republicans — Fifth-monarchy  men — Their  preachers  sum- 
moned before  Cromwell — Resolution  of  Parliament  undiminished — 
7^*  ecclesiastical  measures — Committee  of  Fundamentals — Limitation 
of  the  Protector  s  negative — Prosecution  of  John  Riddle — Royalist 
insurrections — Apprehension  of  Republicans. 


Cromwell  had  now  exercised  the  powers  of  so-  chap. 
vereignty  for  some  months,  and  the  vigor  of  his 
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foreign  administration  placed  England  in  a  proud  the 
position  among  the  European  states.  He  concluded  torate, 
an  advantageous  and  honorable  peace  with  Holland 
and  Portugal,  in  which  the  former  agreed  to  exclude 
the  young  Prince  of  Orange, — the  grandson  of 
Charles  I.,  and  the  future  William  III., — from  all 
oflGices  of  dignity  and  power.*    He  entered  also  into 

a  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  on  the 

even-handed  justice  of  the  pro-  afternoon  of  the  day,  on  which  the 

tector's   government,    was   fur-  Portuguese  treaty  was  signed. — 

nished  in  the  execution  of  Don  Whitelocke,  550,  -577. 
Pantaleon  Sa,  the  brother  of  the 
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a  treaty  of  amity  and  commercial  intercourse  with 
Christina,  the  celebrated  Queen  of  Sweden,  and 
was  courted  in  terms  the  most  respectful  and  adula- 
tory by  the  other  continental  powders.  The  monarchs 
of  Europe  recognized  in  his  ascendency,  the  growth 
of  a  power,  from  whose  activity,  vigor,  and  un- 
dauntedness,  they  had  much  to  dread.  France  and 
Spain  courted  his  friendship,  and  sought  to  engage 
him  in  their  quarrel;  but  Cromwell  wisely  resolved 
to  maintain  a  neutrality,  as  alone  consistent  with 
his  own  safety,  and  the  welfare  of  his  people.^  The 
splendor  of  his  foreign  administration,  partially 
concealed  the  defects  and  weakness  of  his  domestic 
government.  The  pride  of  Englishmen  was  grati- 
fied by  the  station  w^hich  their  country  assumed 
among  the  nations  of  Europe  ;  and  forgave,  for  a 
moment,  the  violence  of  the  usurpation  that  had 
led  to  such  a  result.  As  contrasted  wnth  the 
foreign  policy  of  Charles  the  second,  Cromwell's 
government  is  entitled  to  the  highest  admiration. 

b  Thurloe,  1,  759.  Even  Cla-  under  the  government  of  the 
ren don's  party  pa^es  are  con-  English  laws,  and  their  kirk,  and 
strained  to  bear  honorable  witness  kirkmen  entirely  subdued  to  the 
to  the  success  of  Cromwell's  obedience  of  the  state  with  refer- 
foreign  policy.  "  The  protector,"  ence  to  assemblies  or  synods; 
says  the  historian,  "  had  now  Ireland  being  confessedly  sub- 
nothing  to  do  but  at  home,  Hcl-  dued,  and  no  opposition  made  to 
land  having  accepted  peace  upon  the  protector's  commands  ;  so 
his  own  terms,  Portugal  bought  it  that  commissions  were  sent  to 
at  a  full  price,  and  upon  an  hum-  divide  all  the  lands  which  had 
ble  submission,  Denmark  being  belonged  to  the  Irish,  or  to  those 
contented  with  such  an  alliance  Enghsh  who  had  adhered  to  the 
as  he  was  pleased  to  make  with  king,  amongst  those  adventurers 
them;  and  France  and  Spain  who  had  supplied  money  for  the 
contending,  by  their  ambassadors,  war,  and  the  soldiers  and  officers ; 
which  should  render  themselves  who  were  in  great  arrears  for 
most  acceptable  to  him  ;  Scot-  their  pay,  and  who  received  libe- 
land  lying  under  a  heavA- yoke  by  ral  assignations  in  lands:  one 
the  strict  government  of  Monk,  whole  province  being  reseri^ed  for 
who,  after  the  peace  with  the  the  Irish  to  be  confined  to." — 
Dutch,  was  sent  back  to  govern  Hist,  of  Rebel.  7,  83. 
that  province,  which  was  reduced 
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The  Instrument  of  government  had  appointed  a  chap. 
meeting  of  parliament  on  the  third  of  September,  ^ 
and  the  writs  were  accordingly  issued  in  June.''  the 
The  members  returned  represented  substantially  the  torate. 
middle  classes.    Many  of  them  had  served  in  the 

parliament. 

Long  parliament,  and  the  tenor  of  their  debates  soon  sep.  3,  ie54. 
made  it  apparent,  that  they  cherished  the  spirit 
of  that  celebrated  assembly.  Cromwell  opened  the 
house  in  great  pomp,  and  addressed  the  repre- 
sentatives at  considerable  length,  in  a  speech  that 
skilfully  combined  all  the  topics  of  state  policy  and 
of  religious  zeal  which  were  likely  to  affect  them. 
He  was  honestly  concerned  to  rule  the  nation,  in 
unison  with  its  representatives.  Govern  he  would, 
and  was  firmly  persuaded  that  a  necessity  was  laid 
upon  him  to  do  so.  But  his  ambition  was  high- 
minded,  and  if  debased  by  selfishness,  was  inti- 
mately allied  with  the  honor  and  welfare  of  his 
country.  He  now  met  the  national  representatives 
with  a  proud  consciousness  of  having  discharged  his 
high  trust ;  and  his  hopes  of  conciliation  and 
triumph  were,  not  unnaturally,  high.  "  He  had  an 
opportunity,"  remarks  a  somewhat  too  partial  his- 
torian, "  if  ever  human  being  had,  of  practically 
forming  a  judgment  of  the  nature  of  man.  He  had 
encountered  all  the  storms  of  civil  contention  ;  he 
had  been  exposed  to  the  utmost  virulence  of  succes- 
sive parties  ;  there  was  no  sort  of  contumely  that 
had  not  been  heaped  upon  him  ....  Plots  and 
conspiracies,  pistols  and  daggers,  had  been  prepared 
to  destroy  him.  In  the  midst  of  these  things  he 
stood,  as  a  man  of  true  magnanimity  always  does, 


Whitelocke,  574. 
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^xxL*  uncorrupted,  unsoured,  free  from  the  smallest  inter- 
mixture of  spleen  and  misanthropy.     He  knew 


pROTEc-  i^^?nkind  ;  and,  in  the  result  of  his  knowledge,  he 

TORATE.  fgj^  impelled  to  trust  or  confide  in  them."  ^ 

thfinstm  '^^^^  difficulty  of  his  position  was  soon  apparent. 

mentofgo.  Thc  Housc  consistcd  of  three  parties, — the  presbv- 

veraraent.  .  ^  r  J 

terians,  the  republicans,  and  the  partizans  of  the 
Protector ;  and  the  last  was  unequal  to  cope  with 
the  other  two.  The  members  showed  no  disposition 
to  yield  their  freedom  of  speech.  They  were  rather 
too  sensitive  than  otherwise,  and  by  their  premature 
discussion  of  some  leading  points,  seemed  bent  on 
overthrowing  Cromwell's  power.  The  court  party, 
— for  the  name  was  retained — urged  that  the 
Instrument  of  government  should  be  approved  as  a 
whole  ;  but  their  opponents  contended  for  its  being 
subjected,  clause  by  clause,  to  the  judgment  of  the 
House.^  The  latter  course  was  adopted,  and  a 
warm  debate  took  place  on  the  first  article,  affirm- 
ing the  supreme  legislative  authority  to  be  "  in  one 
person  and  the  people  assembled  in  parliament." 
"  In  this  debate,"  says  Ludlow,  "  Sir  Arthur  Has- 
lerig,  Mr.  Scott,  and  many  others,  especially  the 
lord-president  Bradshaw,  were  very  instrumental  in 
opening  the  eyes  of  many  young  members,  who  had 
never  before  heard  their  interest  so  clearly  stated 


d  Godwin,  4,  107. 

«  The  debates  of  this  parlia- 
ment have  not  been  preserved, 
and  we  are  consequently  indebted 
to  contemporaneous  writers  for 
our  knowledge  of  them.  The 
condensed  report  supplied  by  the 
journal  of  Mr.  Guibon  Goddard, 
throws  much  light  on  them  ;  but 
the  sfeneral  absence  of  the  names 


of  the  speakers,  diminishes  its 
value.  This  journal  is  printed  by 
Mr.  Rutt,  in  his  Introduction  to 
Burton's  Diar}'.  Ever}'^  student 
of  English  liistory  ought  to  feel 
deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Rutt,  for 
the  pains  he  has  taken  to  illus- 
trate this  portion  of  our  parha- 
mentary  history. 
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and  asserted ;  so  that  the  Commonwealth  party  ^x)a^ 

increased  daily,  and  that  of  the  sword  lost  ground."^  

The  tenor  of  the  debate  alarmed  the  protector.  He 
saw  that  his  party  was  a  minority  of  the  House,  and 
that  he  must  therefore  resign  the  government,  and 
descend  from  his  dangerous  elevation,  or  perpetrate 
another  act  of  military  violence.  He  resolved  on 
the  latter,  and  his  purpose  was  speedily  executed. 

On  the  twelfth  of  September,  the  doors  of  the  A  recognition 
House  were  locked,  and  all  the  avenues  leading  to  Sty  demanded 
it,  were  occupied  by  four  companies  of  foot  soldiers. 
As  the  members  assembled,  they  were  refused 
admittance,  and  were  directed  to  proceed  to 
the  painted  chamber,  where  Cromwell  met  them 
about  ten  o'clock.^  In  a  speech  of  considerable 
length,  more  compact  and  lucid  than  his  or- 
dinary orations,  he   vindicated  his  government. 


f  Memoirs,  2,  500.  The  utmost 
freedom  of  speech  was  exercised. 
One  member,  whose  name  has  not 
been  preserved,  went  so  far  as  to 
declare,  "  That  as  God  had  made 
him  instrumental  in  cutting  down 
tyranny  in  one  person,  he  could 
not  endure  to  see  the  nation's 
liberties  ready  to  be  shackled  by 
another,  whose  right  to  the  go- 
vernment could  be  measured  out 
no  otherwise  than  by  the  length 
of  his  sword ;  which  alone  em- 
boldened him  to  command  his 
commanders.  "  —  Pari.  Hist.,  3, 
1445. 

s  "Going  by  water  to  West- 
minster," says  Goddard,  "  I  was 
told  that  the  parliament  doors 
were  locked  up  and  guarded  with 
soldiers,  and  the  barges  were  to 
attend  the  Protector  to  the  paint- 
ed chamber.  As  I  went  1  saw 
two  barges  at  the  privy  stairs. 
Being  come  to  the  Hall,  I  was 


confirmed  in  what  I  had  heard. 
Nevertheless,  I  did  purpose  not 
to  take  things  merely  upon  trust, 
but  would  receive  an  actual  re- 
pulse, to  confirm  my  faith. 

"Accordingly,  I  attempted  up 
the  parliament  stairs,  but  there 
was  a  guard  of  soldiers,  who  told 
me  there  was  no  passage  that  way, 
that  the  House  was  locked  up, 
and  command  given  to  give  no  ad- 
mittance to  any.  That,  if  I  were 
a  member,  I  might  go  into  the 
Painted  Chamber,  where  the  Pro- 
tector would  presently  be.  The 
mace  was  token  away  by  com- 
missary-general Whalley.  The 
Speaker  and  all  the  members 
were  walking  up  and  down  the 
Hall,  the  Court  of  Requests,  and 
the  Painted  Chamber,  expecting 
the  Protector's  coming ;  the  pas- 
sage there,  being  likewise  guarded 
with  soldiers." — Burton's  Diary. 
Introduction,  xxxiii. 
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^xxL*  reproached  them  for  their  inconsistency  in 

 attempting  to  subvert  the  authority  under  which 

PROTEC-  they  had  been  elected.  "  I  told  you,"  says  the  pro- 
roRATE.  i-g^^Qj.^  referring  to  his  former  speech,  "  you  were  a 
free  parliament,  and  so  you  are,  whilst  you  own  the 
government  and  authority  that  called  you  hither ; 
for  certainly  that  word  implied  a  reciprocation,  or 
it  implied  nothing  at  all."  Four  things  were  repre- 
sented, as  fundamental,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
questioned, — the  government  by  a  single  person  and 
a  parliament,  the  non-perpetuity  of  parliaments, 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  a  co-ordinate  authority  in 
himself  and  the  representatives,  over  the  militia.^ 
Other  things  were  left  to  their  disposal,  and  they 
were  invited  freely  to  discuss  them,  but  "  these 


"  Is  not  liberty  of  conscience 
in  religion,"  said  Cromwell,  "  a 
fundamental  ?  so  long  as  there  is 
liberty  of  conscience  for  the  Su- 
preme Magistrate,  to  exercise  his 
conscience  in  erecting  what  form 
of  church  government  he  is  satis- 
fied he  should  set  up,  why  should 
he  not  give  it  to  others  ?  Liberty 
of  conscience  is  a  natural  right ; 
and  he  that  would  have  it,  ought 
to  have  it ;  having  liberty  to  settle 
what  he  likes  for  the  publick. 
Indeed  that  hath  been  one  of  the 
vanities  of  our  contest ;  every  sect 
saith,  Oh,  give  me  liberty  !  But, 
give  him  it,  and  to  his  power,  he 
will  not  yield  it  to  any  body  else. 
Where  is  our  ingenuity?  truly 
that  is  a  thing  ought  to  be  very 
reciprocal.  The  magistrate  hath 
his  supremacy,  and  he  may  settle 
relisrion   according  to  his  con- 

IT  • 

science.  And  I  may  say  it  to  you; 
I  can  say  it ;  all  the  money  of  this 
nation  would  not  have  tempted 
men  to  fight,  upon  such  an  ac- 
coimt  as  they  have  engaged,  if 
they  had  not  had  hopes  of  liberty 


better  than  they  had  from  episco- 
pacy, or  than  would  have  been 
afforded  them  from  a  Scotch  pres- 
bytery, or  an  English  either,  if  it 
had  made  such  steps,  or  been  as 
sharp  and  rigid,  as  it  threatened 
when  it  was  first  set  up. — This  I 
say  is  a  fundamental.  It  ought 
to  be  so ;  it  is  for  us  ;  and  the 
generations  to  come.  And  if  there 
be  an  absoluteness  in  the  imposer, 
without  fitting  allowances,  and 
exceptions  from  the  rule,  w^e  shall 
have  our  people' driven  into  wil- 
dernesses, as  they  were  when 
those  poor  and  afflicted  people, 
that  forsook  their  estates  and  in- 
heritances here,  where  they  lived 
plentifully  and  comfortabl}',  for 
the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty 
were  necessitated  to  go  into  a 
vast  howling  wilderness  in  New 
England,  where  they  have,  for 
liberty's  sake,  stripped  them- 
selves of  all  their  comfort,  and 
the  full  enjo\Tncnt  they  had,  em- 
bracing rather  loss  of  friends,  and 
want,  than  to  be  so  ensnared,  and 
in  bondage."— Pari.  Hist.,  3, 1454. 
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were  not  to  be  parted  with,  but  to  be  delivered  over 
to  posterity,  as  being  the  fruits  of  blood  and  travail.'' 
He  informed  them  he  had  hitherto  refrained  from 
requiring  any  recognition  of  the  government  esta- 
blished in  December  last,  but  that  their  recent 
conduct  enforced  a  stricter  policy,  and  that  they 
must  therefore  subscribe  a  declaration  before  they 
would  be  permitted  to  resume  their  seats.*"  The 
instrument  was  already  prepared,  and  ran  in  the 
following  terms  :  "  I  do  hereby  freely  promise  and 
engage  that  I  will  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  Lord 
Protector  and  the  Commonwealth  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  and  that  according  to  the 
tenor  of  the  indentures  whereby  I  am  returned  to 
serve  in  this  present  parliament,  I  will  not  propose, 
or  consent  to  alter  the  government  as  it  is  settled  in 
a  sole  person  and  the  parliament."  About  one 
hundred  members,  with  the  speaker,  immediately 
subscribed,  and  entering  the  House,  adjourned  till 
two  o'clock.'    Forty  more  did  so  in  the  course  of 


Pari.  Hist,  3, 1446—1458. 
'  Goddard  o-ivcs  the  following 
account  of  the  reasonings  of  the 
Norfolk  representatives  on  this 
occasion.  ''Our  Norfolk  mem- 
bers did  not  presently  subscribe, 
saving  only  Mr.  Frere,  who  in- 
stantly subscribed  it.  The  rest 
of  our  members  did  most  of  us 
dine  together,  purposely  to  con- 
sult what  was  fittest  to  be  done 
in  so  great  an  exigent,  in  order 
to  the  discharge  of  our  trust. 
And,  truly,  the  subscription  was, 
in  effect,  no  more  than  what  we 
were  restrained  unto  by  our  in- 
dentures, and  the  thing  would 
be  done  without  us,  and  we  had 
fairly  contended  for  it.  We  had 
not  given  the  question,  but  it  was 
forced  from  us,  and  we  were  told 
that  plainly  it  must  be  so.  For 


these  and  several  other  consi- 
derations and  reasons,  which  we 
thought  ought  to  prevail  with  men 
preferring  the  peace  of  our  coun- 
tries, and  the  safety  of  our  people 
immediately  concerned  in  this 
affair,  before  passions  and  hu- 
mours, we  thought  fit  rather  to 
give  way  to  the  present  necessity, 
and  to  comply  with  it  by  sub- 
mitting than  refusing.  Accord- 
ingly we  did  subscribe,  all  ex- 
cept Mr.  Woodhouse,  Mr.  Hobart, 
and  Mr.  Church.  And  although 
we  condemn  the  breach  of  pri- 
vilege as  much  as  any,  yet  we 
doubt  not  but  to  acquit  ourselves 
to  God,  and  to  our  country,  in  so 
doing,  rather  than  to  put  the  na- 
tion into  another  combustion  and 
confusion." — Burton's  Diary.  In- 
troduction, XXXV. 
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^xxi'  ^^^^  ^^^y^        within  a  month,  the  number  of  sub- 


TORATE. 


General  dis 
aflFection. 


 scriptions  amounted  to  three  hundred.  Bradshaw, 

pROTEc-  the  more  determined  republicans  spurned  the 
imposition.  They  preferred  to  vacate  their  seats 
with  honor,  rather  than  to  retain  them  at  the  cost  of 
independence.  Retiring,  therefore,  from  the  na- 
tional councils,  they  waited  the  course  of  events, 
and  yet  hoped  for  an  opportunity  of  redeeming 
their  country  from  the  military  usurpation  under 
which  it  had  fallen. 

Cromwell's  dangers  now  thickened  around  him. 
They  were  not  limited  to  the  parliament,  but  had 
their  origin  in  the  deep  and  all  but  universal  feeling 
of  the  nation.  The  royalists  plotted  against  his 
life,  and  the  sectaries  denounced  him  from  their 
pulpits,  as  an  apostate  and  tyrant.  From  having 
been  the  idol  of  the  latter,  he  had  become  the  object  of 
their  bitter  enmity.  His  vigilance  enabled  him  to 
defeat  the  designs  of  the  royalists,  but  the  means 
employed  for  this  purpose,  are  a  standing  witness 
against  his  government.  His  spies  were  innume- 
rable, they  spread  themselves  over  the  country  in 
all  directions,  obtained  access  to  the  consultations 
of  his  enemies,  and  reported  to  head  quarters  the 
machinations  that  were  afloat.^    It  was  Cromwell's 


^  The  followiog  instance  of  the 
accuracy  and  minuteness  of  the 
infonnation  obtained  by  Crom- 
well, may  serve  as  a  specimen. 
A  gentleman  who  had  been  in 
the  service  of  Charles  the  First, 
requested  permission  to  visit  the 
Continent,  and  was  permitted 
to  do  so,  on  condition  of  not 
seeing  the  young  prince.  For- 
getful of  liLs  promise,  he  sent  a 
message  to  Charles,  sohciting  an 
interview  by  night,  which  was 
granted.  Supposing  he  had  suffi- 


ciently guarded  against  detection, 
he  boldly  presented  himself,  on 
his  return,  before  Cromwell. 
"  Have  you  faithfully  observed 
your  promise?"  was  the  search- 
ing inquiry  with  which  he  was 
met,  and  having  answered  in  the 
affinnative,  he  was  confounded 
by  the  Protector  asking,  "  Who 
was  it  put  out  the  candles,  when 
you  spoke  to  Charles  Stuart  ?" 
Cromwell  proceeded  to  ask  what 
had  passed  at  the  interview,  and 
being  informed  that  nothing  im- 
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policy  to  permit  the  intriguers  to  proceed  to  the  very  ^^^j^* 

hour  of  action ;  when  he  was  sure  to  interpose,  with  

a  promptitude  and  vigor  which  crushed  and  con-  protec 
founded  them.  His  system  broke  up  the  confidence  borate. 
of  social  life,  but  was  imperatively  demanded  by 
the  exigences  of  his  position.  Surrounded  by 
unscrupulous  foes,  and  wielding  a  sceptre  abhorrent 
from  the  general  feeling  of  the  community,  he  was 
thrown  back  on  his  own  resources.^  Other  men 
would  have  quailed  before  the  dangers  which 
threatened  him,  or  would  have  lost  amid  the  passions 
of  the  hour,  every  vestige  of  generosity  and  tender- 
ness. But  the  genius  of  Cromwell  was  formed  for 
the  stirring  times  in  which  he  lived.  His  proud 
spirit  rose  superior  to  the  storm,  and  in  the  strength 
of  its  self-confidence,  defied  the  secret  plots  and  the 
open  insurrections  of  the  emissaries  of  Charles. 
He  had  defeated  their  armies,  and  he  now  tri- 
umphed over  their  intrigues.  Charles  and  his 
attendant  Clarendon  were  deeply  implicated  in  the 
criminal  designs  of  the  royalists.  A  proclamation 
supposed  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  latter,  was 
brought  over  from  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1654,  and 
circulated  among  the  royalists,  promising  a  reward 
of  £500  a  year,  and  the  honor  of  knighthood. 


portant  had  transpired,  he  further 
demanded  whether  he  had  not 
been  entrusted  with  a  letter.  The 
reply  being  in  the  negative, 
Cromwell  informed  him  that  it 
was  sown  in  the  lining  of  his 
hat,  and  having  possessed  himself 
of  the  communication,  ordered 
the  delinquent  to  the  Tower 
Wellwood,  111.  Ludlow,  2,608. 

'  "The  Cavaliers,"  says  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  "were  every  day 
forming  designs  and  plotting  for 
the  murder  of  Cromwell,  which 


being  contrived  in  drink,  and 
managed  by  coarse  and  cowardly 
fellows,  were  still  revealed  to 
Cromwell,  who  had  most  excel- 
lent intelhgence  of  all  things  that 
passed,  even  in  the  king's  closet ; 
and  by  these  unsuccessful  plots, 
they  were  the  only  obstructors  of 
what  they  sought  to  advance ; 
while,  to  speak  truth,  Crom- 
well's personal  courage  and  mag- 
nanimity upheld  him  against  all 
enemies  and  malcontents." — 
Memoirs,  2,  214. 
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CHAP,  to  any  who  "  by  pistol,  sword,  or  poison,"  should 
^       destroy  the  Protector.    The  assassin's  knife,  and  the 
pROTEc  ^^^^b'  di'"^'  ^^^^  called  into  requisition,  to  do  an 
TORATE.  act  impiously  affirmed  "  to  be  acceptable  to  God  and 
good  men."""    Cromwell  was  aware  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  intimated  to  the  prince  that,  if  they 
were  continued  he  should  be  compelled  to  retaliate. 
His  high-mindedness  shrunk  from  the  employment 
of  such  agencies,  but  self-defence,  the  Protector 
might  say,  was  the  first  law  of  nature. 

The  republicans  were  equally  hostile  to  the 
Protector.  They  were  divided  into  two  branches, 
the  political  and  the  religious :  the  former  headed 
by  Vane,  Bradshaw,  and  Scott ;  the  latter,  by 
Harrison  and  others.  Some  of  these  leaders  partook 
of  the  qualities  which  distinguished  both  parties. 
Vane  was  at  once  a  statesman  and  a  mystic  ;  while 
Harrison  combined  military  qualities  of  a  high  order, 
with  an  enthusiasm  as  ardent  and  visionary  as 
any  of  his  soldiers."    The  policy  of  Vane  and  his 

™  Thurloe,  2,  248,  322.    God-  are  evidently  addressed  to  one 

win,  4,  74.    Clarendon  assumes  who  was  not  considered  hostile 

throughout  his  writings  the  high  to  the  plans  they  disclose." — Lis- 

and  dignified  style  of  the  mo-  ter's  Life  of  Clarendon,  1,  425. 
ralist.    Yet  his  principles  were        °  Few  men  have  more  rea- 

sufficiently  lax  to  allow  of  his  son  to  complain  of  the  judg- 

employing  the  basest  means  for  ment  of  posterity,  than  Harrison, 

the  accomphshment  of  his  party  He  committed  some  errors,  and 

ends.    "  It  is  painful  to  think,"  who  that  has  acted  a  prominent 

remarks  his  recent  and  too  par-  part  in  times  of  revolution,  has 

tial  biographer,  "  that  the  sophis-  done  otherwise  ?    But  take  him 

tries  of  faction  could  have  so  far  as  a  whole,  he  was  a  man  of 

warped  the  mind  of  a  good  and  whom    England  may  well  be 

religious  man  like   Hyde,  as  to  proud.    Honest,  undaunted,  and 

induce  him  even  to  listen  to  pro-  of  acknowledged  military  genius, 

jects  of  assassination.    That  he  he  was  inferior  only  to  Cromwell, 

did  listen  to  such  projects  is  ap-  in  the  army,  and  was  greatly  his 

parent,  not  from  an}^  approving  superior  in  integrity.     His  cha- 

expressions,   but  from   the  fre-  racter  is  ably  vindicated  by  Mr. 

quent  communications  on   that  Godwin.    Hist,  of  Common.,  4, 

subject,  which  he  permitted  to  be  879—387. 
sent  to  him  bv  Titus,  and  which 
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associates  was  decided,  yet  cautious.   They  bore  a  ^^xl* 

a  public  testimony  against  the  usurper,  by  retir-  

ing  from  his  councils,  and  by  freely  expressing  their  prStec- 
abhorrence  of  his  tyranny,  while  they  prudently  torate. 
refused  to  mix  themselves  up  with  the  conspiracies 
that  were  afloat. 

But  the  party  which  Harrison  represented,  was  fjiy'^^^^"""' 
not  to  be  thus  restrained.  His  own  conduct  was  un- 
exceptionable,— frank  but  prudent ;  true  to  his 
avowed  principles,  yet  tempered  by  a  just  sense  of 
the  evils  which  another  revolution  would  bring 
on  the  country.  But  the  fifth-monarchy  men  were 
incapable  of  reasoning  in  the  calm  spirit,  and  on 
the  prudential  considerations,  of  Vane  and  Brad- 
shaw.  They  saw  in  the  Protector  a  second  Anti- 
christ ;  a  power  opposed  to  the  setting  up  of  that 
kingdom  in  the  triumphs  of  which  they  were  to  share. 
With  them  it  was  a  question  of  conscience,  and 
admitted  of  no  delay.  They  were  the  chosen 
heralds  of  Messiah,  the  liege  subjects  of  the  Prince 
of  heaven.  The  voice  of  the  Eternal  God  sum- 
moned them  to  bear  witness,  on  his  behalf,  before 
an  apostate  generation.  Faithful  among  the  faith- 
less, they  stood  alone,  to  achieve  the  mighty  enter- 
prise of  stemming  the  torrent  of  a  nation's  cor- 
ruption— of  throwing  back  the  polluted  waters 
which  threatened  to  deluge  their  Zion  ;  and  on  the 
fair  face  of  a  renovated  creation,  to  stamp  the 
characters  of  paradise.  Such  was  their  faith ; 
etherial,  yet  earthly ;  high-minded,  but  visionary  ; 
having  its  origin  in  some  of  the  noblest  aspirations 
of  the  human  mind,  yet  incrusted  with  the  preju- 
dices and  passions  of  the  channel  through  which  it 
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^xxL*  Passed."    Their  proceedings  were  consequently  a 

 strange  mixture  of  wisdom  and  folly,  of  power  and 

PROTEc-  weakness.     Cromwell  knew  them  well;   he  had 

TORATE. 


°  Some  of  the  Fifth-monarchy 
men  were  distinguished  by  an 
exalted  and  blameless  piety. 
Their  visionary  scheme  arose  out 
of  the  stimulating  events  of  the 
day.  Applying  the  splendid 
visions  of  prophecy  to  the  pass- 
ing circumstances  of  their  times, 
they  looked  for  the  speedy  anni- 
hilation of  all  anti-christian 
powers,  and  the  establishment  of 
an  universal  monarchy,  under  the 
immediate  auspices,  and  personal 
superintendence  of  the  Messiah. 
The  extravagancies  of  the  more 
violent  members  of  the  sect  have, 
with  glaring  injustice,  been  attri- 
buted by  our  historians  to  the 
whole,  and  infidelity  and  a  cold- 
hearted  formalism,  have  thus 
sought  to  throw  discredit  on  reli- 
gion. The  following  exposition  of 
their  views  is  given  in  a  pubhca- 
tion  issued  by  some  churches  in 
London,  in  1654.  "  We  find 
much  misunderstanding  among 
some,  and  misrepresentation 
among  most,  of  the  fifth-mo- 
narchy, or  kingdom  of  Christ  in 
the  nations,  which  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  do  clearly  and  plenti- 
fully declare,  with  a  positive 
period  to  the  worldly  heathenish 
laws,  ordinances,  and  constitu- 
tions of  men,  as  they  are  now 
executed  in  the  nations  of  the 
world :  and  whereas,  it  is  also 
upon  the  hearts  of  many  of  the 
choice  servants  of  God,  that  in 
this  present  age,  the  Lord  Jeho- 
vah is  setting  up  the  fifth  king- 
dom, which  shall  not  be  left  to 
other  people,  but  shall  break  in 
pieces  all  the  other  kingdoms, 
and  remain  for  ever  and  ever; 
and  that,  whereas  at  this  time, 
the  fourth  monarchy  is  partly 
broken  in  these  nations,  it  is  that 


Christ  may  be  the  only  Potentate, 
the  King  of  kings,  and  of  all 
nations.  Now,  finding  this  the 
present  truth  so  much  opposed 
by  the  national,  rulers,  and  the 
clergy,  yea,  and  by  some  godly 
people,  and  church  members  ac- 
counted orthodox,  who  cannot 
endure  the  day  of  the  Lord's 
coming,  we,  therefore,  are  re- 
solved, according  to  the  presence 
and  assistance  of  the  Lord  with 
us,  to  entertain  a  serious  consi- 
deration, and  debate  for  the 
benefit  of  all  others,  touching  the 
premises,  viz.,  of  the  laws,  sub- 
jects, extent,  rise,  time,  place, 
offices,  and  officers  of  the  fifth 
monarchy  or  kingdom,  whereby 
the  world  must  be  governed  ac- 
cording to  the  word  of  God,  with- 
out the  mixture,  as  now  is,  of 
men's  laws  and  inventions,  whe- 
ther in  respect  of  magistracy  or 
ministry,  church  or  civil  affairs. 
Which  debate  we  intend  to  hold 
in  this  city  of  London ;  and  we 
desire  our  beloved  brethren  who 
are  one  with  us  in  the  present 
truth  and  sufferings,  whether  in 
church  or  not,  in  city  or  county, 
who  are  enlightened,  to  take 
special  notice  of  it  for  this  end, 
that  they  may  enjoy  the  like  free- 
dom with  us  in  those  meetings  and 
debates,  as  often  as  they  please  to 
come.  And  if  the  Lord  give  us 
the  liberty,  we  do  purpose  to  pro- 
ceed witii  the  debate  of  it  from 
this  day  onward,  until  we  have 
taken  a  full  narration  thereof,  so 
far  as  it  shall  appear  to  us  out  of 
the  Scriptures,  fit  to  publish  to 
the  view  of  all  men,  that  our 
principles  on  that  point  of  the 
fifth  monarchy  may  be  fully 
known." — Ivimey's  Baptists,  1, 
258. 
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shared  their  councils,  and  joined  in  their  devo-  ^'xxf' 

tions.    So  long  as  was  consistent  with  his  policy^  

he  had  fanned  their  enthusiasm,  and  indulged  their  protec- 
most  visionary  hopes  ;  but  now  that  his  object  was  ^^^-^"^^"^ 
obtained,  and  he  himself  stood  in  the  place  which 
Charles  and  the  Presbyterians  had  formerly  occu- 
pied, it  was  necessary  to  allay  the  storm  he  had 
been  so  instrumental  in  raising.  Still  he  proceeded 
with  caution,  and  mingled  the  language  of  con- 
ciliation, and  the  pleadings  of  offended  friendship, 
with  the  stern  rebuke  of  the  military  chieftain. 

A  weekly  meetino;  of  the  fifth- monarchy  men,  Thdrpreach- 

J  <-j  J  '  erssummoned 

partly  religious  and  partly  political,  was  held  in  ^^^^^''^ 
Blackfriars,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1653.P  The 
ministers  who  attended,  preached  with  "  very  great 
bitterness  "  against  Cromwell's  government,  calling 
him  "the  man  of  sin,"  and  "the  old  dragon," 
and  enforced  on  their  hearers  the  duty  of  opposing 
his  usurpation."^  One  of  them,  named  Feake,  was 
summoned  before  a  private  committee,  and  admo- 
nished by  the  Protector,  of  the  disorders  which  must 
flow  from  such  proceedings ;  but  instead  of  promising 


P  Many  of  the  fifth-monarcliy 
men  were  advocates  of  adult 
baptism,  and,  in  consequence  of 
this  fact,  are  termed  Anabaptists 
in  our  historical  records.  This 
was  the  case  with  the  parties 
frequenting  the  Blackfriars  meet- 
ing. 

1  The  violence  displayed  at 
these  meetings  was  strongly  con- 
demned by  the  great  body  of 
Congregation alists.  Among  the 
publications  of  the  day,  was  one 
by  Mr.  Erbery,  entitled,  "An 
Olive  Leaf ;  or  some  peaceable 
considerations,  &c.,  for  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr,  Powel,  and  the  rest 
of  the  good  people  of  Christ 


Church,"  wherein  the  author 
asks,  "Is  it  according  to  the  rule 
and  order  of  the  gospel,  for  mi- 
nisters of  Christ  to  meddle  with 
civil  government,  seeing  liis  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world.'*  Did 
ever  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
speak  against  principalities  and 
powers,  though  as  bad  as  Nero 
Doth  civil  government  concern  the 
glory  of  the  gospel  ?  Is  monarchy 
in  a  king,  any  more  against  the 
reign  of  Christ,  than  aristocracy 
in  a  parliament  ?  Is  not  tlie  state 
of  Holland,  and  commonwealth 
of  Venice,  as  much  for  Antichrist, 
as  the  king  of  France  or  Spain." 
Ivimey's  Baptists,  1 ,  25G. 
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obedience,  Feake  boldly  charged  his  accuser  with 

 having  tampered  with  the  king,  and  assumed  an 

PROTEC-  exorbitant  power.  Cromwell  denied  the  accusation, 
TORATE.  would  have  committed  the  delinquent  to  prison, 
had  not  the  Convention  Parliament  been  sitting. 
Dec.  18.  A  few  days  afterwards,  Cromwell  was  installed 
Lord  Protector,  and  on  the  following  Sunday, 
Vavasor  Powell,  and  Feake  publicly  denounced 
him  in  their  sermons  at  Christchurch,  as  "  the  dis- 
sembleingst  perjured  villain  in  the  world,"  and 
desired  any  of  his  friends  who  were  present,  to  re- 
port their  language  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time, 
to  inform  him,  "  that  his  reign  was  but  short,  and 
that  he  should  be  served  worse  than  that  great 
t3Tant,  the  last  lord  protector."  Such  language  was 
not  to  be  permitted ;  it  would  have  been  sheer  im- 
becility to  have  winked  at  it ;  and  the  preachers 
were  consequently  summoned  before  the  council, 
and  detained  in  custody  for  three  days.  The 
Blackfriars  meeting  was  ordered  to  be  suppressed, 
but  the  violence  of  the  preachers  being  continued, 
Feake,  and  another  of  the  name  of  Simpson,  were 
apprehended  in  the  following  month,  and  sent  pri- 
soners to  Windsor  Castle.  In  the  position  of  Crom- 
well he  could  not  do  otherwise,  and  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  his  magnanimity,  that  determining  on 
power,  he  employed  no  severer  measures  against 
his  assailants.  Most  usurpers  would  have  crushed 
with  all  the  bitterness  of  an  apostate's  hatred,  the 
men  whose  fearless  honesty  rebuked  their  guilt. 
His  treatment  of  Harrison  was  more  questionable. 
They  had  been  companions  in  arms, — sworn  friends 
to  the  faith  and  politics  of  each  other.  But  Harri- 
son retained  his  integrity,  when  Cromwell  fell  from 
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his  elevation  ;  and  suspicion  and  dread  ofhis  former 
associate,  took  possession  thenceforward  of  the  protec- 
tor's breast.  Harrison  neither  courted,  nor  shrunk 
from  the  hostility  of  Cromwell.  Being  asked  whether 
he  would  own  his  government,  he  frankly  declared 
he  would  not;  and  was,  in  consequence,  shortly  after- 
wards deprived  of  his  commission,  and  ordered 
to  retire  to  his  native  county  of  Stafford/  The 


CHAP. 
XXI. 


THE 

PROTEC- 
TORATE. 


Tliurloe,  1.  621,  (541,  642. 
Godwin,  4,  CO.  Harrison  was  one 
of  tliose  men  wliom  Baxter  was 
disqualified  for  duly  estimating-, 
and  his  delineation  must  therefore 
be  received  with  caution.  The 
following-  conversation,  recorded 
b}'  Ludlow,  throws  much  light  on 
the  character  and  views  of  Harri- 
son:— told  him,"  says  Ludlow, 
"that  I  was  very  desirous  to  be  in- 
formed by  him  of  the  reasons  that 
moved  him  to  join  with  Cromwell 
in  the  interruption  of  the  civil  au- 
thority ;  he  answered  that  he  had 
done  it,  because  he  was  fully  per- 
suaded they  had  not  a  heart  to  do 
any  more  good  for  the  Lord  and 
his  people.  Then,  said  I,  are  you 
not  now  convinced  of  your  error 
in  entertaining  such  thought,  es- 
pecially since  it  has  been  seen 
what  use  has  been  made  of  the 
usurped  power?  To  which  he 
replied,  *  Upon  their  heads  be  the 
g-uilt,  who  have  made  a  wrong- 
use  of  it ;  for  my  own  part,  my 
heart  was  uprig-ht  and  sincere  in 
the  thing-  .  .  .  His  second  reason 
for  joining-  with  Cromwell  was, 
because  he  pretended  to  own  and 
favour  a  sort  of  men,  who  acted 
upon  hig-her  principles  than  those 
of  civil  liberty.  I  replied,  that  I 
thought  him  mistaken  in  that 
also,  since  it  had  not  appeared 
that  he  ever  approved  of  any 
persons  or  things  further  than  he 
might  make  them  subservient  to 
his  own  ambitious  designs,  re- 
minding him  that  the  generality 
of  the  people  that  had  engaged 
with  us,  having  acted  upon  no 

VOL.  ir.  o  o 


higher  principles  than  those  of 
civil  liberty,  and  that  they  might 
be  governed  by  their  owm  consent, 
it  could  not  be  just  to  treat  them 
in  another  manner,  upon  any  pre- 
tences whatsoever.  The  Major- 
General  then  cited  a  passage  of 
the  prophet  Daniel,  where  'tis 
said,  That  the  saints  shall  take  the 
kingdom  and  possess  it  ;  to  which 
he  added  another  to  the  same 
effect.  That  the  kingdom  shall  not 
be  left  to  another  people.  I  an- 
swered, that  the  same  prophet 
says  in  another  place.  That  the 
kingdom  shall  be  given  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  ; 
and  that  I  conceived,  if  they 
should  presume  to  take  it  before 
it  was  given,  they  would  at  the 
best  be  guilty  of  doing  evil  that 
good  might  come  from  it ;  for,  to 
deprive  those  of  their  right  in  the 
government,  who  had  contended 
for  it  equally  with  ourselves, 
were  to  do  as  we  would  not  that 
others  should  do  to  us ;  that  such 
proceedings  are  not  only  unjust, 
but  also  mipracticable,  at  least 
for  the  present.'  .  .  .  He  con- 
fessed himself  not  able  to  answer 
the  argument  I  had  used ;  yet 
said,  he  was  not  convinced  that 
the  texts  of  Scriptures  quoted  by 
him,  were  not  to  be  interpreted 
in  the  sense  he  had  taken  them, 
and  therefore  desired  a  further 
conference  with  me  at  another 
time,  when  each  of  us  might  be 
accompanied  with  some  friends 
to  assist  us  in  the  clearing  of  this 
matter.  I  consented  to  his  pro- 
posal, and  so  we  parted ;  but 
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^xxi^*  suspicions  of  Cromwell  subsequently  prompted  his 
 arrest,  but  it  was  reserved  for  Charles  and  Claren- 


^"^     don,  to  crown  the  patriot  soldier  with  the  honors 


PROTEC- 
TORATE, of  martyrdom. 


Cromwell  gained  but  little  by  his  forcible  expul- 
The  resoiu-  slou  of  the  rcpublican  members  from  parliament. 

tion  of  parli-  ,    ^  ^  ^ 

amentundi-  Thc  Spirit  of  Bradshaw  and  Scott  remained  in  the 

minished.  i  i  i  •  i  mi 

assembly,  and  was  triumphant  in  debate.  Those 
who  subscribed  the  declaration,  were  anxious  to 
vindicate  themselves  from  the  charge  of  having 
surrendered  their  parliamentary  privileges :  and 
many  expedients  were  proposed  for  the  satisfaction 
of  such  as  still  refused.  "  Much  respect  and  ten- 
derness was  shown  unto  them,"  and  the  sitting 
members  appeared  solicitous  to  court  their  return, 
by  prosecuting  the  fearless  and  searching  policy 
which  they  had  advocated.  A  declaration  was 
drawn  up  on  the  14th,  affirming  that  their  sub- 
scription did  not  comprehend,  nor  should  be  con- 
strued to  comprehend  the  whole  government,  con- 
sisting of  forty-two  articles,"  but  only  those  which 
related  to  the  administration  of  the  Common- 
wealth by  a  single  person  and  successive  parlia- 
ments. The  instrument  of  government  was  se- 
verely debated,  and  several  votes  were  carried 
against  the  court  party.  A  committee  was  appointed 
Oct.  10th,  to  examine  the  ordinances  which  had 
been  issued  by  the  Protector  and  his  council,  and 
numerous  indications  were  afforded  of  the  determi- 
nation of  the  members  to  assert  their  legislative 
supremacy.    Cromwell  tried  his  utmost,  but  failed  ; 


from  that  time  forward,  we  had  further  upon  this  subject."  Me- 
not  an  opportunity  to  discourse     moirs,  2,  563 — 666. 
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the  spirit  of  liberty  was  too  rife  to  submit  to  his  ^^xY** 

dictation,  and  it  spoke  out  in  tones  which  alarmed  

and  irritated  him.    "He  began  to  be  weary  of  the 
parliament,"   says    Whitelocke,    "  and    to  have 
thoughts  of  dissolving  it."     Numerous  debates 
took  place  at  Whitehall  on  this  point;  some  of  his  ad- 
visers counselled  him  against  it,  and  appealed  to  the 
evils  which  had  flowed  from  former  dissolutions,  but 
others  were  more  compliant,  and  sought  the  favor  of 
the  Protector,  by  falling  in  with  his  inclination.' 
Satisfied  at  length  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  case,  he 
determined  on  executing  his  purpose  ;  and  with  this 
view  proceeded  to  the  House  on  the  22nd  of  Janu- 
ary, 1655.  *    His  speech  on  the  occasion  was  bit- 
terly reproachful.    He  felt,  and  deeply  resented 
the  failure  of  his  hopes ;  sketched  in  dim  outline 
the  difiiculties  which  would  encompass  his  path, 
yet  avowed  his  unshaken  reliance  on  his  own  re- 
sources, and  the  upholding  providence  of  God. 
"  I  am  like,"  said  the  Protector,  "  to  meet  with 
difiiculties,  and  were  it  not  that  I  can  make  some 
dilemmas,  upon  which  to  resolve  some  things  of  my 
conscience,  judgment,  and  actions,  I  should  shrink 
at  the  very  prospect  of  my  encounters.    But  if  the 
Lord  take  pleasure  in  England,  and  if  he  will  do 
us  good,  he  is  able  to  bear  us  up  ;  let  the  difficul- 
ties be  whatever  they  will,  we  shall  in  his  strength 
be  able  to  encounter  them.   And  I  bless  God  I  have 


»  Whitelocke,  592. 

t  By  the  instrument  of  govem- 
ment,  parUament  could  not  be 
dissolved  within  five  months  of 
its  meeting.  The  opposition 
party  calculated  on  these  months 
being  calendar,  and  therefore, 
relied  on  their  sittings  being  con- 


tinued, at  the  very  worst,  till  the 
3rd  of  February ;  but  Cromwell 
computed  by  lunar  months,  and 
held  consequently,  that  the  dura- 
tion to  which  the  house  was 
legally  entitled,  terminated  on  the 
day  when  he  dissolved  it. 

o  2 
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xxl^*  ^^^^  inured  to  difficulties,  and  I  never  found  God 

 failing  when  I  trusted  in  him.    I  can  laugh  and 

PROTEc-  sing  in  my  heart  when  I  speak  of  these  things  to 
TORATE.  you."    He  announced  the  existence  of  a  formidable 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  royalists,  and  of  some 
Commonwealth  men  ;  and  closed  by  declaring  that, 
he  was  bound  by  his  duty  to  God  and  the  people,  to 
inform  them  that  it  was  not  for  the  profit  of  the 
nation,  nor  for  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth  that 
their  sittings  should  be  continued  any  longer." 
measures  of     On  one  point,  the  views  of  the  Protector  were 
parliament,  j^^j,^   sagacious    aud   just   than    those   of  the 
parliament.    A  majority  of  the  latter  were  presby- 
terians,  and  their  ecclesiastical  policy  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  sect.'     Restrained   from  an  open 
avowal  of  intolerance  by  the  known  sentiments  and 
liberality  of  Cromwell,  they  yet  endeavoured  insi- 
diously to  abridge  the  religious  liberty  he  fostered. 
On  this  point,  the  Protector  remained  immovably 
honest ;  nothing  could  divert  him  from  it ;  and  his 
steadiness  of  purpose  constitutes  his  glory.  His 
faith  and  policy  were  severely  tried  by  the  fifth- 
monarchy  men  ;  but  in  no  case  did  he  interfere,  till 
their  consultations  threatened  the  disruption  of  civil 
ties,  and  the  disorganization  of  the  State.    It  was 
otherwise  with  the  parliament.    "  You  had/'  said 
Cromwell,  in  dissolving  the  house,    opportunity  to 
have  settled  peace  and  quietness  amongst  all  profess- 
ing godliness,  and  might  have  been  instrumental, 
if  not  to  have  healed  the  breaches,  yet  to  have  kept 
the  godly  of  all  judgments  from  running  one  upon 
another  .  .  .  Are  these  things  done,  or  anything 


"  Whitelocke,  592—599. 


^  Baxter,  P.  2,  199. 
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towards  them  ?    Is  there  not  yet  upon  the  spirits  of  ^^^f  * 

men,  a  strange  itch  ?    Nothing  will  satisfy  them,  . 

unless  they  can  put  their  finger  upon  their  bre-  pj^^^^c 
thren's  consciences  to  pinch  them  there  ....  Is  it  torate. 
ingenuous  to  ask  liberty,  and  not  to  give  it  ?  What 
greater  hypocrisy  than  for  those  who  were  oppressed 
by  the  bishops,  to  become  the  greatest  oppressors 
themselves,  so  soon  as  their  yoke  was  removed  ?  I 
could  wish  that  they  who  call  for  liberty  now  also 
had  not  too  much  of  that  spirit  if  the  power  were 
in  his  hands."  This  complaint  was  not  groundless, 
as  a  brief  review  of  the  proceedings  of  the  house 
will  show.  The  thirty-seventh  article  of  the  instru- 
ment of  government,  provided  for  the  toleration  and 
protection  of  such, — excepting  only  papists  and  pre- 
latists — as  professed  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  though 
they  dissented  from  the  established  worship  and 
discipline.  This  provision  was  framed  in  the  best 
spirit  of  Cromwell's  policy,  and  was  enforced  as  one 
of  the  four  points  which  he  deemed  fundamental. 
It  was  framed  in  a  large  and  catholic  temper,  and 
was  obviously  designed  to  include  all  classes  of  re- 
ligionists who  maintained  their  allegiance  to  the 
state.  The  parliament  dared  not  annul  the  article, 
knowing  that  this  would  be  regarded  by  the  Protec- 
tor as  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war.  They, 
therefore,  adopted  a  more  insidious  policy,  and 
chose  to  interpret  the  phraseology  of  the  arti- 
cle, as  being  designed  to  secure  the  toleration  of 
such  only,  as  agreed  in  the  fundamentals  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

A  committee  of  the  House  was  consequently  ap-  ^nd^"^.""^ 
pointed  to  nominate  certain  divines,  who  should 
prepare  a  list  of  doctrines,  the  belief  of  which  was 
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^vvT^'  (leemed  essential  to  salvation.    The  members  of 

_  this  committee  each  nominated  one  divine,  some  of 

whom  declined  the  doubtful  honor,  but  Drs.  Owen, 
Goodwin,  and  Cheynel,  Mr.  Baxter,  Marshall,  Rey- 
ner,  Philip  Nye,  Simpson,  Vines,  Manton,  and 
Jacomb,  consented  to  act,  and  held  frequent  con- 
sultations. The  majority  of  them  were  presby- 
terians,  and  the  subtle  and  disputacious  tem- 
per of  Baxter  held  them  long  in  debate.  Twenty 
articles  were  ultimately  presented  to  the  House  ; 
but  the  unexpected  dissolution  of  that  assembly  hap- 
pily prevented  any  steps  being  founded  on  them.'' 
The  policy  of  the  divines  in  undertaking  the  task 
devolved  on  them  by  the  committee  was  more  than 
questionable.  Neal  reflects  on  their  consistency, 
and  confounds  their  province  with  that  of  parlia- 
ment, attributing  to  them  the  narrow  and  intolerant 
sentiments  in  which  their  appointment  originated. 
He  represents  them  as  actively  concurring  in  those 
sentiments,  and  reasons  as  though  their  avowed 
object  was  to  exclude  Deists,  Socinians,  Antino- 
mians,  Quakers,  and  others  from  the  pale  of  tolera- 
tion.''   Mr.  Orme  urges  in  their  vindication  that 

*  Baxter,  P.  2,  197 — 205.  Neal  clerk,  to  deliver  one  to  every 

represents  these  articles  as  con-  member;   and  that   no  greater 

sisting  of  sixteen  only,  and  says  number  be  printed,  nor  that  any 

they  were  not  brought  into  the  of  them  be  delivered  to  any  other 

house  ;  but  the  testimony  of  Bax-  than  the  members."    These  arti- 

ter,  and  the  following  entry  in  cles  were  subsequently  read  in 

the  journals,  prove  him  to  be  inac-  the  house,  and  proposed  to  be 

curate  on  both  these  points.  "  Sir  confirmed  by  a  vote.  Burton's 

William  Marsham  reports  from  the  Dairy,  In  trod.  cxix. 

committee  empowered  to  confer  *  Neal's  reasoning  on  this  point 

with  divines  touching  articles  of  betrays  great  misconception,  and 

faith — twenty  articles,  with  the  confusion  of  intellect.  '^Itisun- 

proofs   thereof,  from  Scripture.  warrantable    presumption,"  he 

Resolved,   That  three  hundred  says,  "  for  any  number  of  men  to 

copies  of  these  articles  be  printed,  declare  what  is  fundamental  in 

only  for  the  service  of  the  house  ;  the  Christian  religion,  any  further 

and  that  they  be  delivered  to  the  than  the  Scriptures  have  expressly 
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"  they  were  called  together  to  state,  what  in  their 
opinion  was  fundamental  in  Christianity.  With 
the  propriety,"  he  adds,  "  of  tolerating  those  who 
differed  from  them  on  the  points  of  their  declara- 
tion they  had  nothing  to  do.  The  use  to  be  made 
of  their  paper  was  no  concern  of  theirs,  and  to  the 
question  proposed  to  them,  they  religiously  adhered, 
as  they  gave  no  opinion  of  any  kind  on  the  subject 
of  religious  liberty."^  This  defence  is  more  spe- 
cious than  just.  The  divines  were  well  informed 
of  the  temper  which  originated  their  appointment, 
and  of  the  use  which  would  be  made  of  their  labors. 
They  ought  therefore  to  have  declined  the  invidious 
task,  and  to  have  enforced  a  more  enlarged  and 
tolerant  policy.  But  their  consistency  was  impaired 
by  their  reception  of  the  wages  of  the  state.  They 
were  the  stipendiaries  of  the  civil  authority,  and  as 
such,  were  compelled  to  attend  the  bidding  of  their 
masters.  Many  of  them  would  deeply  have  de- 
plored the  mischievous  use  which  would  have  been 
made  of  their  labors,  if  the  sittings  of  parliament 
had  been  continued ;  but  they  were  not  free  to 
decline  the  service  required  from  them.  Advocates 
of  toleration  themselves,  they  were  placed  in  the 
disreputable  position  of  aiding  the  intolerance  of 
others.  They  lent  themselves,  unwittingly,  it  is 
true,  but  no  less  really,  to  the  insidious  policy  of 


declared  it."    There  is  no  ques-  Christ  ?"  to  wliich  Mr.  Orme  per- 

tioning  this  position,  but  how  tinently  rephes,  "  I  also  ask, 

does  it  bear  on  the  case  ;  the  pro-  why  ?    The  ministers  were  not 

vince   of  the   committee  being  called  to  answer  it.    Who  pro- 

simply,  to  state  what  those  points  posed  this  as  the  law  of  tolera- 

were  which  the  Scriptures  have  tion.?*    Cromwell  and  his  officers, 

so   declared.     Again,   he   asks,  or  the  parliament,  according  to 

"  Why  should  the  civil  magis-  our  historian  himself." 

trate  protect  none  but  those  who  y  Neal  4,  91.    Orme's  Life  of 

profess  faith  in  God  by  Jesus  Owen,  115. 
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^xxi'  presbyterians,  now  bent  on  frustrating  the  gene- 
 rous  designs  of  Cromwell. 

PROTEC-     '^^^  same  spirit  which  dictated  the  appointment 
TORATE,  Qf  this  committee  sought  on  other  points  to  narrow 
«.™prote^°^  the  bounds  of  toleration.    On  the  eighth  of  Decem- 
tor-snega-    j^^j.^  y^^Q^  ^j^^t  thc  pTotcctor  should  have  a 

negative  in  the  case  of  bills  enforcing  conformity  to 
the  established  religion  ;  but  a  proviso  was  added, 
expressly  excepting  such  bills  as  required  conformity 
from  ministers  receiving  a  legal  maintenance,  or 
which  enjoined  on  the  laity  an  attendance  at  some 
place  of  worship.  These  were  to  become  laws, 
within  twenty  days  after  their  presentation  to  the  pro- 
tector, although  his  consent  to  them  should  be  re- 
Dec.  n.  fused.^  A  negative  was  also  granted  the  protector 
in  the  case  of  bills  affecting  liberty  of  conscience, 
but,  as  if  to  render  this  inoperative,  it  was  resolved, 
that  all  laws  against  atheism,  blasphemy,  damnable 
heresies,  popery,  and  prelacy,  should  be  in  force 
without  his  concurrence.* 
Prosecution      rjij^^  tcmpcr  of  thc  house  was  further  shown  in 

of  John  Bid-  \ 

die.  the  prosecution  of  John  Biddle,  who  had  published, 
about  the  beginning  of  this  year,  a  tract  entitled, 
"  A  Twofold  Catechism,"  in  which  he  sought  to 
propagate  the  doctrines  of  Socinianism.  The  pub- 
lication attracted  the  early  attention  of  Cromwell's 
council,  who  ordered  it  to  be  seized,  and  engaged 
Dr.  Owen  to  prepare  a  reply.*'  The  parliament, 
however,  took  up  the  matter  in  a  different  temper. 


^  Burton's  Diary,  Introd.  cxii. 

a  Whitelocke,  591.  Burton's 
Diary,  Introd.  cxiii. 

b  Godwin,  4,  147.  Owen's 
learned  refutation  was  entitled 
'^Vindiciae  Evangelica? ;  or  the 
Mystery  of  the  Gospel  vindicated, 


and  Socinianism  examined ;  in 
the  consideration  and  confutation 
of  a  Catechism,  written  by  John 
Biddle,  M.A."  Biddle's  subse- 
quent troubles  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  his  not  having  replied 
to  Owen. 
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A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  work,  ^^xl' 
together  with  another  of  Biddle's  publications  against  


the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  were  empowered  protec- 
to  summon  him  before  them  for  examination.   He  ^^^^^^ 

Dec.  13. 

was,  subsequently,  apprehended,  and  brought  to  the 
bar  of  the  house,  whence  he  was  remanded  to  prison, 
"there  to  be  kept,"  say  the  journals,  "  without  pen, 
ink,  or  paper;  in  order  to  a  further  proceeding 
against  him.  "'^  It  was  ultimately  resolved  on  there-  jan.15,  i645, 
port  of  the  committee,  that  his  book  was  "  full  of  hor- 
rid, blasphemous,  and  execrable  opinions  ;"  and  all 
copies  of  it  were  ordered  to  be  delivered  to  the  sheriffs 
of  London  and  Middlesex,  who  were  commanded  to 
see  them  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hang- 
man. It  was  at  the  same  time  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee, to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  punishment  of  Bid- 
die  ;  but  the  speedy  dissolution  of  the  house  prevent- 
ed a  completion  of  the  design.  Had  their  sittings 
been  continued,  his  life  would  probably  have  been 
sacrificed  ;  but  under  the  more  tolerant  administra- 
tion of  Cromwell  he  regained  his  liberty  on  the 
28th  May,  1655.^ 

The  conspiracy  to  which  Cromwell  had  alluded  Royalist  in- 
in  dismissing  the  house,  now  engaged  his  attention,  luppTessTd. 
and   required  for  a  season   all  the  energy  and 
promptitude  of  his  character.    It  comprised  both 
royalists  and  republicans — the  former  seeking  the 


c  Blddle  acknowledged  the  au-  the  law  of  Christ  doth  warrant 

thorship  of  the  two  publications  him  to  answer,  he  will  do ;  but 

objected  against  him,  but  honora-  beyond  that  he  will  not.  The 

bly  refused  to  give  up  the  name  law  of  Christ  enjoins  him  not  to 

of  the  printer.    "  Being  asked,  betray  his  brethren."  Journals, 
who  printed  these  books,  saith,        d  Toulmin's  Life  of  Biddle,  84. 

hitherto  he  hath  answered  as  a  Burton's    Diar}',   Introd.,  cxiv. 

Christian,  to  give  an  account  of  cxvii.  cxviii — cxxx. 


the  hope  that  is  in  him.  What 
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CHAP,  restoration  of  the  exiled  prince ;  the  latter,  hoping 

 b}'  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  government,  to 

pROTEo  ^^^^  ^^'^y  establishment  of  their  theory. 

TORATE.  'pjjg  views  of  the  two  parties  were  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent the  same.  Both  aimed  at  the  life  of  Cromwell. 
He  was  the  great  obstacle  in  their  path,  and  each 
trusted,  by  his  removal,  to  compass  their  designs.  So 
far,  therefore,  their  views  coincided,  and  the  oneness 
of  their  object  led  to  a  correspondence  and  agree- 
ment. But  the  protector's  sagacity  was  not  to  be 
eluded.  He  was  thoroughly  informed  of  their  plots* 
knew  the  character  and  resources  of  the  principal 
conspirators,  and  stood  ready,  at  the  proper  moment, 
to  strike  them  to  the  ground.  The  general  character 
of  the  royalists  was  unfriendly  to  the  consolidation 
of  their  scheme.  Their  loyalty  was  debased  by  sel- 
fish passions,  and  the  low  vices  of  debauchery.  They 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  destitute  of  high  moral 
principle,  and  were,  consequently,  wanting  in  that 
cohesion,  mutual  confidence,  and  chivalrous  devo- 
tion to  each  other,  which  are  essential  to  the  success 
of  such  enterprises.  Their  efforts  were  therefore 
feeble,  and  were  soon  suppressed.  Sir  Henry 
Slingsby,  and  Sir  Richard  Maleverer,  appeared  in 
arms  in  the  north,  and  were  joined  by  Wilmot, 
Earl  of  Rochester,  recently  arrived  from  the  prince  ; 
but  their  movements  were  narrowly  watched,  and 
their  forces  speedily  scattered.  Sir  Joseph  Wagstaff, 
another  of  Charles's  emissaries,  repaired  to  the  west, 
where  a  body  of  insurgents  was  assembled  under 
Colonel  Penruddock,  one  of  the  most  estimable  men 
March  11.  of  his  party.  They  entered  Salisbury  during  the 
night  previous  to  the  assizes,  and  seizing  the  judges 
and  sheriffs  in  their  bed,  Wagstaff  ordered  their 
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immediate  execution.    His  companions,  however,  ^^^J- 

and  Penruddock  especially,  protested  against  the  

perpetration  of  so  atrocious  an  act ;  and  the  lives  of  prqTec- 
the  prisoners  were  thereby  saved.'  The  insur-  to  rate. 
gents  remained  in  the  city  but  a  few  hours,  and 
failing  to  recruit  their  numbers  became  dispirited^ 
and  dispersed  themselves.  Penruddock,  and  some 
other  of  the  leaders  being  apprehended,  were  brought 
to  trial,  and  executed  ;  but  few  of  the  inferior  offen- 
ders suffered  death.^ 

Several  republicans  were  secured  about  the  same  Apprehen- 

^  T        •  T       J  sionofrepub- 

time,  among  whom  were  Harrison,  Overton,  Lorducans. 
Grey  of  Groby,  and  Wildman.  The  last  was 
seized  in  the  act  of  dictating  a  paper  to  be  issued  in 
the  name  of  "  The  free  and  well-affected  people  of 
England  now  in  arms  against  the  tyrant  Oliver 
Cromwell,"  in  which  the  language  of  reproach  and 


e  Clarendon  basely  justifies 
V\^agstaffj  and  attributes  niucli 
of  tiie  failure  of  the  insurrection 
to  his  having  been  overruUed. 
Hist,  of  Rebel.,  7,  140. 

f  VVhitelocke,  599,  601.  Cla- 
rendon, 7,  138— 14G.  Dr,  Owen, 
at  this  time  vice-chancellor  of 
Oxford,  actively  employed  him- 
self in  the  support  of  the  existing 
government.  W riting  to  Thurloe, 
March  20,  1G55,  he  says,  "  We 
are  here  in  a  quiet  condition.  I 
have  raised  and  now  well  settled 
a  troop  of  sixty  horse,  besides 
three  officers.  The  town  also 
hath  raised  some  foot  for  their 
defence.  We  have  some  persons 
in  custody  on  very  good  grounds 
of  suspicion,  and  shall  yet  secure 
them.  There  is  much  riding  to 
and  fro  in  the  night  in  the  villages 
near  us :  but,  as  yet,  I  cannot 
learn  any  certain  place  of  their 


meeting,  so  keep  a  continual 
guard,  and  hope  that  some  good 
service  towards  the  public  peace 
hath  been  effected  by  our  coming 
ourselves  :  the  (gentlemen)  of  the 
county  have  met,  are  backward 
and  cold ;  but  something  we  have 
gotten  them  to  engage  for  towards 
the  raising  of  some  troops.  Had 
I  a  blank  commission  or  two  for 
horses  I  could,  as  I  suppose  on 
good  grounds,  raise  a  troop  in 
Berkshire,  sundry  good  ministers 
and  others  having  been  with  me 
to  assist  you  to  that  purpose,  if 
3'ou  think  it  necessary  to  have  the 
work  go  on,  as  surely  it  is ;  at  least 
to  engage  men  in  such  a  city  as 
this,  wherein  self-preservation 
helps  on  the  public  interest.  Pray 
send  me  down  one  or  two  com- 
missions to  the  purpose."  Thur- 
loe's  State  papers,  '3,  281. 
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^xxi^*  ^^v^^tiv^  is  freely  used,  and  a  resolution  announced 

 to  procure  justice,  freedom,  and  a  stable  government 

pROTEc-       ^^^^  nation.^    Having  defeated  the  designs  of  his 
TORATE.  republican  opponents,  the  protector  was  satisfied. 
Their  leaders  were  detained  in  custody,  but  none  of 
them  were  sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  an  in- 
censed government.*" 

The  failure  of  these  insurrections   served  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  who  sought  to 
improve  the  occasion,  by  issuing  several  ordinan- 
ces of  a  popular  tendency.    He  had  endeavoured  to 
rule  by  parliaments,  but  in  despair  of  success,  he 
now  determined   to   make   his   people  illustrious 
among  the  nations  by  the  supremacy  of  his  own 
genius.    Here  was  his  great  mistake,  and  no  saga- 
city or  high-mindedness  could  remedy  it.  In 
apostatizing  from  his  early  faith,  he  committed  a 
grand  political  error,  and  a  thousand  misdeeds  fol- 
lowed in  its  train.    The  republican  spirit  and  reli- 
gious fervor  of  the  nation  were  his  great  strength, 
and  had  he  honestly  sought  to  mould  them  into  a 
consistent  and  permanent  form ;  had  he  sacrificed 
his  ambition  to  the  good  of  his  country ;  had  he 
retained  his  patriotism  unstained  by  selfish  passions, 
he  might  have  constituted  himself  the  idol  of  his 
country, — the  resplendent  exemplar  of  those  virtues 
which  usually  wither  and  die,  when  brought  within 
the  precincts  of  a  court.    It  is  impossible  to  trace 
his  history  without  a  melancholy  feeling;  or  to 

g  Whitelocke,  599.     Godwin,  reality  of  this  republican  conspi- 

4,  165.  racy.    Vol.  iii.,  46,  55,  185,  206, 

hThurloe's  State  papers,  fur-  &c. 
nish  abundant  evidence  of  the 
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avoid  the  conviction  that  he  was  largely  qualified    xxi.  * 

fov--  nobler  achievements  than  he  effected.  Com  

bining  in  his  nature  many  qualities  of  the  highest  protec- 
order,  he  was  eminently  fitted  to  confer  lasting  be-  ^^^"^^^^ 
nefits  on  his  country.  One  false  step,  however, 
perverted  his  course,  and  served  to  enwrap  in  gloom 
and  mystery  ar  character  which  would  otherwise  be 
among  the  most  illustrious  on  the  page  of  history. 
Every  generous  mind  must  regret  that  he  did  not 
escape  the  one  vice  which  served  so  fatally  to  dis- 
tract his  councils,  to  exhaust  his  resources,  and  to 
bring  him  to  an  untimely  and  unpitied  grave. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


Appointment  of  Major-Generals — Cromwell's  care  of  the  Universities — 
Their  improved  condition — Ordinance  against  the  Episcopal  Clergy — 
Its  object — Conference  at  Whitehall  respecting  the  Jews — Preparations 
for  a  new  parliament — Meeting  of  parliament — Exclusion  of  Mem- 
bers— Prosecution  of  James  Naylor — Petitions  against  the  Quakers. 


xxiL       The  government  of  Cromwell  now  assumed  the 

 form  of  a  compact  military  despotism.    The  king- 

pRorac-  dom  was  divided  into  provinces,  over  each  of  which 
TORATE.  an  officer  was  appointed  with  the  title  of  major- 
Appointmem  nreneral.    The  ostensible  desim  of  this  arrang-ement 

of  major-       »  .  P  .  ^  . 

generals.  -yvas  thc  Icvylng  of  a  tax  imposed  on  the  royalists. 
Their  insubordination,  it  was  urged,  rendered  it 
necessary  to  continue  a  large  standing  army,  and  it 
was  therefore  but  equitable  that  they  should  contri- 
bute liberally  to  its  support.  A  tenth  of  their 
income  was  demanded  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was 
the  province  of  the  major-generals  to  exact  it. 
Cromwell's  views  however  proceeded  much  further 
than  this.  He  sought  to  attach  the  officers  to  his 
service,  by  giving  them  an  interest  in  the  govern- 
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ment,  and  hoped  to  extend  through  all  districts  of 

the  kingdom,  a  vigilant  and  effective  police  which  

should  promptly  suppress  every  token  of  disaffection. 
Another  object  of  this  scheme  was  the  consolidation  torate. 
of  a  force,  which  might  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
army,  on  whose  fidelity  the  protector  began  to  per- 
ceive he  could  not  place  implicit  reliance.  The  major- 
generals  were  consequentl}''  empowered  to  organise 
a  militia  force,  and  were  entrusted  with  powers 
sufficiently  large  and  despotic.  This  arrangement 
displays  in  an  unblushing  form  the  progressive 
nature  of  despotism.  It  creates  a  necessity,  to 
which  it  appeals  in  justification  of  its  misdeeds. 
The  opposition  which  its  early  advances  encounters, 
is  adduced  in  vindication  of  its  growing  severity, 
till  at  length  a  nation  sinks  into  abject  slavery,  or 
rushes  with  geaerous  madness  on  its  oppressors. 
Cromwell  was  in  reality  serving  the  cause  of  Charles 
Stuart,  in  the  measures  he  adopted  to  perpetuate 
his  own  authority.*  It  is  pleasing  to  turn  from  the 
melancholy  spectacle  to  other  and  better  features  of 
his  policy. 

The  two  Universities  ens;a2:ed  much  of  CromwelFs  cromweii  s 

^   ^  care  of  the 

attention.  They  had  suffered  severely,  as  has  universities, 
already  been  narrated,  during  the  civil  war ;  and 
were  sometimes  threatened  with  destruction  by  the 
more  violent  and  illiterate  of  the  sectaries.  Bare- 
bone's  parliament  is  charged  by  the  royalists  with 
having  designed  their  subversion.  Clarendon  says 
that  regarding  the  ministry  as  anti-christian,  and 
the  tithe  system  as  oppressive,  they  resolved  to 


*  For  a  minute  account  of  the     wealth,  B.  4.,  chap.  16.  Harris's 
institution  of  these  military  ofR-     Life  of  Cromwell,  487 — 443. 
cers,    see    Godwin's  Common- 
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CHAP,  abolish  them  utterly,  and  "  that  there  might  not  for 
the  time  to  come,  be  any  race  of  people  who  might 
THE     revive  those  pretences,  they  proposed "  he  adds, 
pROTEc-  u  ^^^^      lands  belonmnQ;  to  the  universities,  and 

TORATE.  .  ?  .  . 

colleges  in  those  universities,  might  be  sold,  and 
the  moneys  that  should  arise  thereby,  be  disposed 
for  the  public  service,  and  to  ease  the  people  from 
the  payment  of  taxes  and  contributions.'"'  This 
statement  is  repeated  by  Echard  and  succeeding 
writers,  with  the  usual  exaggerations ;  yet  it  is 
affirmed  by  Mr.  Godwin,  whose  accuracy  rarely 
fails  him,  that  there  is  no  trace  in  the  journals  of 
the  house  of  any  such  proposition.^  Individuals 
were  found  to  advocate  such  an  alienation,  and 
there  is  reason  to  conclude,  that  at  one  period,  their 
success  did  not  appear  improbable.  William  Dell, 
William  Erbery,  and  John  Webster,  attacked  the 
universities  with  considerable  shrewdness  and  zeal, 
alleging  that  such  institutions  were  unfriendly  to 
the  growth  of  piety,  and  incapable  of  answering  any 
desirable  end  in  the  economy  of  the  church  of 
Christ.  To  what  extent  their  influence  prevailed,  it  is 
now  impossible  to  ascertain.  At  one  time,  consider-  ^ 
able  apprehensions  were  entertained.  Whence  the 
danger  impended,  does  not  however  appear,  for 
Owen's  reference  aflbrds  no  details,  and  treats  it  as 
already  passed.  "  Of  that  base  attempt  against  the 
universities,"  he  says,  in  his  academical  oration  in 
1657,  "  in  which,  with  the  anger  and  opposition  of 
God,  some  insane  creatures  in  vain  engaged,  no- 
thing remains,  except  the  signal  disgrace,  and  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  insanity.  As  long,  however,  as 


»>  Hist,  of  Rebel.,  7,  16.        ^  Hist,  of  Common.,  4,  101. 
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there  shall  be  men  who,  with  copious  eloquence,  ^"^J*' 

shall  be  able  to  transmit,  in  eternal  records,  the  .  . 

deeds  and  decrees  of  the  brave  and  wise,  too;ether  '"'^ 

'        ^        ^  PROTEC- 

with  the  infamy  of  the  wicked,  its  authors  will  torate. 
probably  have  reason  to  repent  of  that  attempt."  *^ 
In  the  favor  of  Cromwell,  the  universities  found 
their  security  ;  and  the  measures  he  adopted  ren- 
dered them  the  efficient  nurseries  of  erudition  and- 
piety.  He  placed  men  of  acknowledged  eminence 
in  the  several  chairs,  and  enforced  on  the  students  a 
vigorous  and  healthful  discipline.^  During  the 
present  year.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  visit 
both  universities,  and  were  authorised  to  examine 
their  statutes,  with  a  view  of  abrogating,  amending, 
or  enlarging  them,  as  the  case  might  require,  so  as 
to  promote  their  good  government,  and  to  advance 
piety  and  learning/  The  result  was  eminently 
beneficial,  and  should  shame  into  silence  the  blind 
zealots  of  faction,  who  represent  the  times  of  the 


<i  Omie's  Owen,  132. 

e  For  a  list  of  tlve  eminent  men 
wlio  filled  the  chairs  of  Oxford, 
or  were  trained  in  its  schools,  see 
Orme's  Life  of  Owen,  133—1-42. 
Owen,  after  speaking  of  the  piety 
and  candor  of  the  masters  and 
professors, — from  several  of  whom 
it  must  be  remembered  he  dif- 
fered greatly  in  his  ecclesiastical 
and  political  views, — bears  tlie 
following  honorable  testimony  to 
their  eminence.  "I  could  not 
but  give  such  a  public  testimony, 
as  a  regard  to  tmth  and  duty  re- 
quired from  me,  to  the  very  re- 
spectable and  learned  men,  the 
heads  of  the  colleges,  who  liavo 
merited  so  highly  of  the  church, 
for  their  distinguished  candor, 
great  diligence,  uncommon  eru- 
dition,    blameless     politeness ; 


many  of  whom  are  zealously  stu- 
dious of  every  kind  of  literature, 
and  many,  who,  by  their  conduct 
in  the  early  period  of  their  youth, 
give  the  most  promising  hopes  of 
future  merit:  so  that  I  would  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  no  impartial 
and  unprejudiced  judge  will  be- 
lieve that  our  university  hath  ei- 
ther been  surpassed,  or  is  now- 
surpassed,  by  any  society  of  men 
in  the  world,  either  in  point  of  a 
proper  respect  and  esteem  for 
piety,  for  manners  orderly  and 
worthy  of  the  Christian  vocation  ; 
and  for  a  due  regard  to  doctrines, 
arts,  languages,  and  all  sciences, 
that  can  be  ornamental  to  wise 
and  good  men,  appointed  for  the 
public  good." — Ibid.,  137. 
f  Scobell,  P.  2,  p.  366. 
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^Jl-^Y'  Commonwealth  as  a  season  of  Gothic  ijniorance. 


THE 

PROTEC- 


Oxford  exhibited  the  most  marked  improvement. 
Sound  learning  flourished  in  her  halls,  and  the 
TORATE.  exercises  of  an  enlightened  and  fervent  piety  re- 
lieved the  severe  application  of  her  students.  Owen 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  production  of  this 
change,  and  his  success  was  greath^  attributable  to 
the  zealous  co-operation  of  the  protector.  "  Our 
chancellor,"  said  Owen,  in  his  second  oration,  "  ap- 
peared foremost  in  our  defence.  Again  and  again, 
he  protested  that  he  had  accepted  the  dignity  only 
that  he  might  discharge  to  their  fullest  extent,  the 
duties  annexed  to  it.  .  .  .  Providence  had  always  ap- 
peared to  cover  him  with  its  shield  ;  from  every  peril 
of  war,  he  had  come  forth  unhurt  and  victorious  ; 
and  now,  at  length,  it  is  to  him  mainly,  under 
God,  we  are  indebted  for  the  peace  and  prosperity 
which  have  returned  to  these  seats  of  learning."^ 

The  improvement  effected,  was  too  palpable  to  be 
denied.  Clarendon  admits  the  fact,  in  a  passage 
ah'eady  quoted,  though  he  absurdly  attributes  it  to 
the  richness  of  the  soil,  rather  than  to  the  diligence 
and  skill  of  the  cultivation.*"  Philip  Henr}^  was  a 
more  unbiassed  and  better  informed  witness,  and  his 
testimony  is  thus  given  by  his  son.  "  He  would 
often  mention  it  with  thankfulness  to  God,  what 
great  helps  and  advantages  he  had  then  in  the  uni- 
versit3',not  only  for  learning,  but  for  religion  and  piety. 
Serious  godliness  was  in  reputation,  and  besides  the 
public  opportunities  they  had,  there  were  many  of 
the  scholars  that  used  to  mee^  together  for  prayer,  and 
christian  conference,  to  the  great  confirming  of 
one  another's  hearts,  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God, 

P  Owen's  Works,  21,  0^3.  Vol.  II ,  393. 
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and  the  preparing  of  them  for  the  service  of  the  chap. 
church  in  their  generation.    I  have  heard  him  ___ 
speak  of  the  prudent  method  they  took  then,  about  the 
the  university  sermons  on  the  Lord's  day,  in  the  tor^te' 
afternoon ;   which  used   to  be  preached   by  the 
fellows  of  colleges  in  their  course  ;  but  that  being 
found  not  so  much  for  edification.  Dr.  Owen  and 
Dr.  Goodwin  performed  that  service  alternately, 
and  the  young  masters  that  were  wont  to  preach  it, 
had  a  lecture  on  Tuesday  appointed  them."' 

An  honorable  testimony  is  also  incidentally 
borne  by  Anthony  Wood,  which  the  notoriousness 
of  the  fact  alone  could  have  extorted.  Speak- 
ing of  Henry  Stubbe,  a  scholar  of  Christ  Church, 
he  says,  "  While  he  continued  under-graduate, 
it  was  usual  with  him  to  discourse  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  very  fluently  in  the  Greek  tongue,  as 
it  was  at  the  same  time  with  one  John  Pettie,  of 
Baliol,  afterwards  of  Queens  college,  and  others 
whose  names  are  forgotten.  But  since  the  King's 
restoration,  we  have  had  no  such  m_atters,  which 


i  Life  of  Philip  Henry,  p.  19. 
An  interesting-  anecdote  is  re- 
lated by  Calamy,  in  his  Life  of 
John  Howe,  which  incidentally 
illustrates  the  state  of  things  at 
Oxford,  during  the  Common- 
wealth. Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin 
was  president  of  the  college  of 
which  Howe  was  a  fellow :  and 
several  of  the  students,  associated 
in  church  fellowship  under  his 
sanction,  were  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  for  religious  exercises. 
Howe's  reputation  for  piety, 
led  the  president  to  expect  that 
he  would  join  the  association; 
but  not  doing  so,  Goodwin  took 
an  opportunity,  when  they  were 
alone,  to  express  his  surprise. 
Howe,  with  characteristic  frank- 


ness, informed  the  president  that 
his  not  having  joined  the  society, 
was  attributable  to  the  importance 
attached  by  its  members,  to  some 
distinguishing  peculiarities,  "  of 
which  he  had  no  fondness,"  but 
that  if  they  would  admit  him  on 
Catholic  terms,  he  would  readily 
unite  with  them>  Goodwin  cheer- 
fully consented  to  do  so,  and 
Howe  was  accordingly  connected 
with  his  brethren.  It  is  with 
no  small  pleasure,''  remarks  Ca- 
lamy, "  I  relate  this  passage, 
wliicli  is  a  proof  that  Dr.  Good- 
win was  not  so  narrow  and  con- 
fined in  his  temper  and  principles, 
as  some  people  have  represented 
him.  "  —  Life  of  Howe,  p.  10. 
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^f^^'  show  in  some  part,  that  education  and  disciph'ne 
,  were  more  severe  then  (as  indeed  they  were)  than 
after,  when  scholars  were  given  more  to  liberty  and 

PROTEC-  '  .       „        ^  .  . 

TORATE.  frivolous  studies. "J  Such  testimonies  are  a  suffi- 
cient refutation  of  the  slanders  which  have  been 
propagated  by  a  host  of  minor  writers. 
Ordinance  The  iusurrcctious  which  had  recently  taken 
Jfs^JpJ^^  place,  and  the  threats  of  assassination  by  which 
clergy.  Cromwcll  was  perpetually  assailed,  now  determined 
him  on  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  executive. 
The  Episcopalians  were  his  sworn  and  bitter  foes. 
Their  religious  faith  was  entwined  with  royalist 
politics,  and  the  two  principles  combined,  prompted 
them  to  concur  in  every  enterprise  which  aimed  at 
the  life  or  government  of  the  protector.  The  clergy 
were  especially  active  in  these  plots.  Residing  as 
chaplains  in  the  families  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
they  became  the  channels  of  communication 
between  different  members  of  the  royalist  party, 
and  gave  the  sanction  of  their  name  and  office  to 
the  intrigues  that  were  going  on.  Cromwell  was 
aware  of  all  this.  For  a  time,  he  winked  at  it; 
regarded  them  as  honest,  though  mistaken,  men; 
and  trusted  to  the  leniency  of  his  government,  to 
conciliate  them.^  Disappointed  in  his  hopes,  and 
incensed  at  their  perpetual  machinations,  he  now 
Oct.  4.  issued  an  order  foreign  from  his  usual  policy,  and 
on  which  his  adversaries  have  seized  with  ungene- 
rous triumph.  After  prohibiting  the  possession  of 
arms  to  all  who  had  suffered  for  delinquency,  or 
had  fought  for  the  late  king,  or  his  son  ;  it  pro- 


j  Atliense  Oxonienses,  2^  413.  many  proofs  of  this.  Vol.  II., 
k  Evel}-n's    Memoirs    supply     pp.  50,  51,  58,  Go,  &c.,  &c. 
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ceeded  to  enjoin,  that  after  the  first  of  January,  x^^f* 

1656,  no  minister,  fellow  of  college,  or  schoolmaster,  

who  had  been  sequestered  or  ejected,  should  be  re-  protec- 
tained  in  any  family  as  chaplain  or  teacher,  nor  be  torate. 
allowed  to  keep  any  school,  either  public  or  private. 
A  similar  prohibition  was  extended  to  their  preaching 
'*in  any  publick  place,  or  any  private  meeting  of 
any  other  persons  than  those  of  their  own  family  ; " 
and  to  their  administering  the  sacraments,  solemnizing 
marriage,  or  using  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
"  Nevertheless,"  it  is  added,  "  his  highness  doth 
declare,  that,  towards  such  of  the  said  persons  as 
have,  since  their  ejection  or  sequestration,  given,  or 
shall  hereafter  give,  a  real  testimony  of  their 
godliness  and  good  affection  to  the  present  govern- 
ment, so  much  tenderness  shall  be  used,  as  may 
consist  with  the  safety  and  good  of  this  na- 
tion." ' 

This  ordinance  was  designed  to  terrify  rather  Its  object, 
than  to  injure,  and  was,  in  point  of  fact,  as  Mr. 
Hallam  remarks,  "  so  far  from  being  rigorously  ob- 
served, that  Episcopalian  conventicles  were  openly 
kept  in  London.'""  It  was  one  of  the  unhappy 
features  of  these  times,  that  religion  and  politics 

1  Harleian  Miscellany,  6,  420.  devout  and  religious  than  in  our 

Evelyn  states  that  this  edict  was  greatest     prosperity,"  Again, 

issued  on  the  27th  of  November.  Dec.  25th,  "  I  went  to  London  to 

Memoirs,  2, 107.  receive  the  B.  comnmnion — this 

Const.  Hist.,  2,  428.    Evelyn  holy    festival,    at  Dr.  Wild's 

mentions  having  frequently  at-  lodgings,  where  1  rejoiced  to  find 

tended  meetings  of  this  kind,  the  so  full  an  assembly  of  devout  and 

existence  of   which   could  not  sober  Christians."     Memoirs,  2, 

have  escaped  the  vigilant  ej'e  of  116,117.    So  long  as  any  bounds 

Cromwell.    Under  date  of  Aug.  were  observed,  the  Protector  con- 

3rd,  1656,  he  records,  "  Dr.  Wild  nived  at  these  meetings :  but  when 

preached  in  a  private  house  in  publicity  was  injudiciously  sought. 

Fleet  Street,  where  we  had  a  great  he  was  compelled  to  suppress 

meeting  of   zealous   Christians,  them, 
who  were  generally  much  more 
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xxif  *  were  so  intimately  blended  as  to  admit  of  no  prac- 

 tical  disjunction.    Cromwell  was  desirous  of  ex- 

tendinp;  toleration  to  all ;  to  the  Catholic  as  well 

PROTEC-  ®  ,  , 

TORATE.  as  to  the  Protestant;  to  the  Episcopalian  equally  with 
the  Presbyterian  and  Independent.  From  this 
generous  policy,  however,  he  was  compelled  par- 
tially to  swerve,  in  the  case  of  the  Episcopalians  and 
Catholics.  These  parties  had  sunk  into  two  sec- 
tions of  one  political  faction,  whose  embittered  hos- 
tility to  his  government  was  the  prominent  and 
most  practical  article  of  their  creed.  Their  religion 
was  the  rallying  point  of  disaffection — the  perpetual 
incentive  to  revolt.  He  was  constantly  goaded  to 
severity  by  their  plots,  and  must  have  been  more  of 
a  philosopher  than  is  usual  with  statesmen,  if  he 
had  not  sought  to  discourage  their  religious  faith. 
This  was  the  real  origin  of  the  ordinance  in  ques- 
tion; hence,  when  Archbishop  Usher,  at  the  request 
of  several  of  his  brethren,  waited  on  Cromwell  to 
entreat  him  to  grant  to  Episcopalians  the  same 
liberty  of  worship  as  was  enjoyed  by  others,  he,  at 
first  promised  to  recall  the  declaration,  but  on  a 
second  interview  declined  to  do  so,  alleging  that, 
"  having  advised  with  his  council,  they  thought  it 
not  safe  for  him  to  grant  liberty  of  conscience  to 
those  sort  of  men  who  are  restless  and  implacable 
enemies  to  him  and  his  government.""  The  ordi- 
nance was  therefore  retained,  though  but  few  in- 
stances of  its  execution  occurred.  It  was  held  in 
terror  over  the  adherents  to  the  ancient  faith,  from 
a  conviction  that  no  milder  or  more  generous  policy 
would  retain  them  in  obedience.   It  was  not  against 


"  Harris's  Life  of  Cromwell,  p.  430. 
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Episcopacy  that  Cromwell  warred,  but  against  the  ^^^i** 

politics — ever  restless  and  plotting,  with  which  its  

profession  was  associated.  This  reasoning  must  in  pj^^^j,^. 
candor  be  admitted  to  extenuate  the  severity  of  his  torate. 
ordinance.  Still  it  was  an  unadvised  and  intole- 
rant measure ;  an  ofF-shoot  from  that  code  of  per- 
secution which  the  bishops  had  deemed  so  sacred. 
It  is  both  impolitic  and  unjust  to  punish  one  offence 
under  pretence  of  another ;  or  to  involve  the  inno- 
cent, however  pure,  in  the  condemnation  passed  on 
the  guilty.  Cromwell  would  have  acted  more  in 
character,  and  more  in  keeping  with  his  general  po- 
licy, had  he  left  the  religious  faith  of  his  enemies 
untouched,  and  contented  himself  with  enforcing 
their  civil  obedience.  The  former  was  without, 
but  the  latter  was  within,  the  scope  of  his  legisla- 
tion. 

That  he  resorted  to  this  measure  reluctantly,  is  very  paniai- 

I     .  1  •  •  ly  enforced. 

most  obvious.  Even  his  enemies  are  compelled  to 
make  admissions  which  destroy  their  general  charges. 
Urged  by  his  advisers,  he  declined  to  withdraw  the 
ordinance,  but  swayed  by  the  generous  policy  of 
his  own  heart,  he  refused  to  use  it  as  an  instrument 
of  oppression."  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of 
the  proclamation,  and  the  fears  it  engendered,  the 
Episcopalians  enjoyed  throughout  his  protectorate, 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  liberty.  The  exceptions 

®  Mr.  Hallam  who  never  spares  afterwards.     I  do  not  know  that 

Cromwell  nor  his  government,  any  member  of  the   Church  of 

adverting  to  the  present  measure  England  was  imprisoned  under 

remarks,  "  It  is  somewhat  bold  the  Commonwealth,  except  for 

in  Anglican  writers  to  complain,  some  political  reason  ;  certain  it 

as  they  now  and  then  do,  of  the  is,  the  gaols  were  not  filled  with 

persecution  they  suffered  at  this  them."   Const.  Hist.  2,  428,  note, 

period,  when  we  consider  what  From  so  severe  a  judge,  this  is 

had    been  the  conduct  of  the  no  mean  praise, 
bishops  before,  and  what  it  was 
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Txii  *  which  are  pleaded,  were  for  the  most  part,  the  result 

 of  their  own  intemperate  zeal.    "  The  Protector," 

pROTEc-  ^^ys  Bishop  Kennett,  "  was  for  liberty,  and  utmost 
TORATE.  latitude  to  all  parties,  so  far  as  consisted  w4th  the 
peace  and  safety  of  his  person  and  government ; 
and,  therefore,  he  was  never  jealous  of  any  cause  or 
sect,  on  account  of  heresy  or  falsehood ;  but  on 
his  wiser  accounts,  of  political  peace  and  quiet  .  .  . 
And  even  the  prejudice  he  had  to  the  Episcopalian 
party,  w^as  more  for  their  being  royalists,  than  for 
being  of  the  good  old  church. 
Conference      Xhc  cathollcitv  of  hls  vlcws  was  strikino:lY  shown 

at  vVhitehall  ^  ^  ^ 

reipectingthe  at  tlic  closc  of  this  vcar,  in  the  effort  he  made  to 

Jews.  ^  J 

admit  the  Jews  to  the  benefits  of  a  full  toleration. 
The  descendants  of  the  patriarchs  were  yet  regarded 
wath  deep  hostility  throughout  Europe.  Exposed 
for  centuries  to  unparalleled  indignities  and  wrongs, 
they  were  excluded  from  the  pale  of  human  sympa- 
thy, and  treated  as  "  the  filth  and  off- scouring  of  all 
things."  Cromwell  was  superior  to  the  prejudices 
out  of  which  their  oppression  had  grown;  and 
^■^^  convened  a  meeting  at  Whitehall,  to  deliberate  on 
the  propriety  of  permitting  them  to  settle  and 
trade  in  England.  Two  judges,  seven  citizens  of 
London,  and  several  divines  were  present  on  the 
occasion,  and  the  Protector  pleaded  their  cause. 
"  Since  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  was  promised  in 

P    Complete   Hist.,    8,    206.  would  grant  liberty  for  the  full 

Bates,  P.  2,  p.  192.    Baxter,  in  exercise  of  the  Episcopal  govern- 

his  "  True  History  of  Councils,"  ment  to  all  that  desired  it.  But 

makes  a  statement  adapted  great-  the  Episcopal  party  that  I  spake 

ly  to  diminish  sympathy  with  the  to,  would  not  endure  it,  as  know- 

Episcopahans    of    this    period.  ing  what  bare  hberty  would  be  to 

"  In  the  days  of  the  usurper,"  he  their  cause,  unless  they  could 

says,  "  I  moved  for  a  petition  that  have  tlje  sword  to  suppress  those 

when  tlicy  granted  liberty  of  con-  that  yield  not  to  their  reasons.'' 

science  for  so  many  others,  they  p.  131. 
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Scripture,"  he  remarked,  "  he  did  not  know  but  the   xxil  ' 

preaching  of  the  gospel  in  England,  without  idolatry  

or  superstition,  might  conduce  to  it."    The  preju-  pro"tec- 
dices  of  his  divines,  and  the  selfish  policy  of  the  mer- 
chants,  frustrated  however  his  generous  purpose ;  and 
the  Jews  continued  a  proscribed  and  outcast  people.'^ 

Cromwell  now  determined  to  convene  another  ^73^6"' 
parliament.  His  elastic  spirit  yet  trusted  to  secure  p^^'^"'^''^- 
a  constitutional  recognition  of  his  authority ;  and 
the  favorable  condition  of  his  affairs  prompted  him 
to  make  the  trial.  His  chief  difiiculty  arose  from 
his  former  associates  ;  but  instead  of  being  deterred 
by  their  hostility,  he  resolved  to  bind  them  to  sub- 
mission, or  to  secure  the  persons  of  their  leaders. 
Bradshaw,  Vane,  Rich,  and  Ludlow  were  therefore 
summoned  before  his  council ;  the  first  was  ordered 
to  be  dismissed  from  his  offi.ce  of  chief-justice  of 
Chester,  and  the  other  three  were  required  to  give 
security.  Ludlow  reluctantly  complied,  but  Vane 
and  Rich  refusing,  the  former  was  committed  to 
Carisbrook  Castle,  and  the  latter  to  Windsor. 
About  the  same  time,  Harrison  was  sent  to  Pendar- 
vis  Castle,  in  Cornwall,  and  several  of  the  royalists 
were  put  under  arrest." 


1  Whitelocke,  618.  Godwin, 
4,  chap.  17.  Orme's  Owen,  121. 
Cromwell  also  distinguished  him- 
self during  this  year,  by  a  prompt 
and  vigorous  interposition  on 
behalf  of  the  Protestant  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Valleys  of  Piedmont, 
who  were  suffering  deeply  from 
the  Duke  of  Savoy.  For  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  Protector's 
negociations,  see  Jones's  Hist,  of 
the  Christian  Church,  2,  353,  et 
seq. 

'  Ludlow,  2,  568—677.  Thur- 


loe,  5,  407.  The  occasion  of 
Vane's  being  summoned  before 
the  Council,  was  the  publication 
of  a  political  treatise,  entitled, 
A  Healing  Question  Propound- 
ed and  Resolved,"  in  which  he 
enforced  with  great  strength  and 
clearness,  his  favorite  doctrines  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  This 
treatise  is  appended  to  Mr.  Fors- 
ter's  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and 
throws  much  light  on  the  views 
and  policy  of  Vane  and  his  re- 
publican coadjutors. 
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xxif*  -^^^'^^S'  ^^^^^^  endeavoured  to  break  the  strength  of 

 his  opponents,  Cromwell  met  the  Parliament  on 

pROTEc.  the  seventeenth  of  September.  Dr.  Owen  preached 
TORATE.      ^j^^  occasion,  from  Isaiah  xiv.  32,  after  which,  the 

Meeting  of  ^  '  ' 

Parliament,  mcmbers  adjoumed  to  the  painted  chamber,  and 

Septl7,  1656.  i  i  i   i  i  •  i  i 

were  addressed  by  the  Protector  in  a  long  speech, 
setting  forth  the  unnatural  coalition  that  had  taken 
place  between  the  royalists  and  republicans ;  the 
benefits  that  had  accrued  from  his  government ; 
his  determination  to  reform  existing  abuses ;  and 
the  tolerant  principles  on  which  he  was  resolved  to 
conduct  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  difficulties  of 
his  position  are  clearly  traceable  in  his  speech.  He 
bore  up  vigorously  against  the  tide  which  was 
threatening  to  engulf  him ;  but  it  was  not  in  human 
resolution  to  conceal  the  bitter  disappointments  he 
had  encountered.  His  position  was  one  of  unex- 
ampled difficulty.  Had  he  been  the  mere  tyrant 
painted  by  some,  or  the  high-minded  patriot  de- 
scribed by  others,  his  course  would  have  been  clear 
and  easy  ;  but  the  complex  elements  of  his  charac- 
ter— the  mingled  light  and  shade  which  constituted 
his  political  portraiture — imposed  a  tax  on  his  genius 
which  no  human  resources  could  meet.  Attached 
to  liberty,  yet  driven  by  one  false  step  to  play  the 
part  of  an  usurper,  his  conduct  was  perpetually 
falsifying  his  theory.  His  views  were  of  the  noblest 
order,  but  his  actions  were  too  frequently  debased 
by  the  distempered  passions  of  earth.  Imposing 
on  himself  the  conviction  that  his  power  was  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  and  liberties  of  the  nation,  he 
refrained  from  no  act,  however  arbitrar}^  by  which 
that  power  might  be  upheld.  Other  men  would 
have  sunk  in  such  circumstances,  into  the  hard- 
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hearted  and  relentless  tyrant,  but  CromweH's  no- 
bility of  nature  infused  generous  and  redeeming 
elements  into  his  usurpation.  On  the  subject  of  pro"tec 
religious  liberty  his  views  were  clearly  and  forcibly 
expressed.  "  If  men  will  profess,"  he  says,  "  be 
they  those  under  baptism,  be  they  those  of  the 
Independent  judgment  simply,  and  of  the  Presby- 
terian judgment,  in  the  name  of  God  encourage 
them,  countenance  them,  while  they  do  plainly  hold 
forth  to  be  thankful  to  God,  and  to  make  use  of  the 
liberty  given  them  to  enjoy  their  own  consciences. 
.  .  .  If  a  man  of  one  form  will  be  trampling  upon 
the  heels  of  another  form  ;  if  an  Independent,  for 
example,  will  despise  him  under  baptism,  and  will 
revile  him,  and  reproach  and  provoke  him,  I  will 
not  suffer  it  in  him.  If,  on  the  other  side,  those  of 
the  Anabaptists  shall  be  censuring  the  godly 
ministers  of  the  nation,  that  profess  under  that  of 
Independency  ;  or  those  that  profess  under  Presby- 
tery shall  be  reproaching  or  evil  speaking  of  them, 
traducing  and  censuring  of  them,  as  I  would  not  be 
willing  to  see  the  day  on  which  England  shall  be  in 
the  power  of  the  Presbytery  to  impose  upon  the 
consciences  of  others  that  profess  faith  in  Christ,  so 
I  will  not  endure  any  to  reproach  them.  But  God 
give  us  hearts  and  spirits  to  keep  things  equal ; 
which,  truly,  I  must  profess  to  you,  hath  been  my 
temper.  I  have  had  boxes  and  rebukes  on  one 
hand ;  and  on  the  other,  some  envying  me  for  Pres- 
byter^r,  others,  as  an  inletter  to  all  the  sects  and 
heresies  of  the  nation.  I  have  borne  my  reproach, 
butl  have,  through  God's  mercy,  not  been  unhappy 
in  preventing  any  one  religion  to  impose  upon 
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another;   and  truly,  must  needs  say,  I  speak  it 
 1 — 1  experimentally."^ 

pROTEc-  He  avowed  his  determination  to  maintain  the 
TORATE.  ^'i-j^g  system  till  a  preferable  mode  of  supporting 
the  clergy  was  devised ;  and  partially  disclosed  the 
policy  by  which  he  subsequently  endeavored  to 
build  up  the  tottering  edifice  of  his  power.  "  We 
would  keep  up,"  said  the  protector,  "  the  nobility 
and  gentry  ;  and  the  way  to  keep  them  up  is,  not 
to  suffer  them  to  be  patronizers,  nor  countenancers 
of  debauchery  and  disorder  .  .  .  Make  it  a  shame  to 
see  men  to  be  bold  in  sin  and  profaneness,  and  God 
will  bless  you.  You  will  be  a  blessing  to  the  na- 
tion ;  and  by  this  be  more  repairers  of  breaches 
than  anything  in  the  world.  Truely  these  things 
do  respect  the  souls  of  men,  and  the  spirits,  which 
are  the  men.  The  mind  is  the  man:  if  that  be  kept 
pure,  a  man  signifies  somewhat;  if  not,  I  would  very 
fain  see  what  difference  there  is  betwixt  him  and  a 
beast."* 

Members  ex.  Qu  thc  conclusiou  of  thc  protector's  speech  the 
members  repaired  to  their  house,  at  the  door  of 
w^hich  officers  were  stationed,  who  refused  admission 
to  those  who  were  not  provided  with  a  certificate 
from  the  Council.  About  one  hundred  members 
were  thus  excluded,  among  whom  were  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  Sir  Anthony  Ash- 
ley Cooper,  Thomas  Scott,  and  four  of  the  London 

8  Burton's  Diary,  Intro,  clxvii.  any  trace  of  it  in  the  journals,  or 

Burton's  Diary,  Introd.  cxlviii.  in  contemporaneous  writers,  3, 

— clxxix.    The  compilers  of  the  1484.       Mr.    Rutt's  dilig-ence. 

Parliamentary  History  give  noac-  however,  has  supplied  the  chasm 

count  of  this  speech,  stating,  they  thus  existing,  and  he  is  entitled 

had  not  been  able  to  meet  with  to  the  best  thanks  of  the  histori- 

any  copy  of  it,  nor  to  discover  cal  student. 
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representatives.'^  The  excluded  members  addressed  ^^jj* 

a  letter  to  the  speaker ;  and  a  remonstrance,  severely  

inveighing  against  the  tyranny  of  Cromwell  was  pr^ec- 
published  in  their  name.^  '-They  were  referred  to  torate. 
the  Council,  and  the  house  proceeded  to  business. 
The  members  who  had  succeeded  in  obtainins;  cer- 
tificates  probably  felt,  that  it  would  be  premature  to 
hazard  a  collision  with  the  protector; — that  they 
were  not  unmindful  of  their  duties,  nor  unprepared 
for  a  vigorous  assertion  of  their  rights,  were  soon 
proved  by  their  debates.  Several  committees  were 
speedily  appointed  ;  and  two  bills,  one  for  renounc- 
ing the  title  of  the  young  prince,  and  the  other  for 
the  personal  safety  of  the  protector,  were  rapidly 
passed  through  the  house.''' 

This  parliament  has  rendered  itself  memorable  by  Prosecution 
the  disgraceful  proceedings  whicli  were  instituted  Nayior. 
against  James  Nayior,  whose  distempered  enthu- 
siasm had  been  productive  of  a  species  of  insanity. 
Every  well  regulated  mind  must  deplore  the  extra- 
vagances, of  which  he  was  guilty ;  but  the  course 
pursued  towards  him  was  characteristic  of  the  worst 
passions  of  the  age,  and  has  left  a  blot  on  this  parlia- 
ment of  the  protectorate,  which  no  wisdom,  or  dili- 
gence, or  patriotism  can  efface.  To  confound  the 
ravings  of  partial  madness  with  the  crime  of  blas- 
phemy, and  to  visit  them  under  this  character  with 
cruel  mutilations  and  imprisonment,  were  to  dis- 


"  Whitelocke,  639. 

V  The  genuineness  of  the  re- 
monstrance has  been  questioned. 
It  is  not  mentioned  either  by 
Ludlow,  or  by  Clarendon ;  nor  by 
some  other  contemporaneous  wri- 
ters, for  whose  silence  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  account,  on  the  s\ipposi- 


tion  of  its  genuineness.  White- 
locke,  however,  has  printed  it  at 
length,  with  all  the  names  that 
were  appended  to  it.  Memorials, 
GiO.  Pari.  Hist.  3,  1485.  God- 
win, 4,  29G. 

w  Burton's  Diary,  Introd.  cxc. 
Whitelocke,  G43. 
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grace  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  forget  the  first 
duties  of  humanity.  To  have  commiserated  and 
relieved  a  deluded  and  pitiable  man,  would  better 
TORATE.  have  befitted  the  professed  character  of  parliament, 
than  to  pass  the  barbarous  sentence  which  its  jour- 
nals record. 

His  previous  Naylor  had  been  quarter-master  in  Lambert's 
^  ''""^  troop  of  horse,  and  had  served  in  the  Scotch  cam- 
paign, where  his  health  became  so  impaired  as  to 
compel  his  retirement  from  the  army.  During  this 
period  he  retained  the  respect  of  his  commander, 
and  was  wholly  free  from  the  extravagances  which 
distinguished  his  subsequent  career.*  On  returning 
home  he  associated  himself  with  the  Indepen- 
dent Church,  at  Horbery,  in  Yorkshire :  l)ut 
meeting  with  George  Fox  in  the  course  of  1651,  he 
adopted  his  tenets,  and  became  a  zealous  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.^  In  the  following  year  he 
was  imprisoned  in  Appleby  gaol,  but  continued, 
after  his  release,  to  travel  the  country  as  an  itine- 
rant preacher  of  his  new  faith.  His  zeal  increased 
with  his  sufferings,  and  to  the  fervor  and  mysticism 
of  Fox,  he  superadded  tenets  of  a  more  repulsive 
and  alarming  character.  His  judgment  was  evi- 
dently too  weak  to  bear  the  excitement  which  his 
fanaticism  engendered  ;  and  his  extravagances  con- 
sequently bordered  on  blasphemy.  His  opinions 
were  a  confused  medley,  borrowed  from  the  various 

^  In  the  course  of  the  debate  parted  with  him  with  very  great 

which  occurred  on  his  case,  Ge-  regret.    He  was  a  man  of  very 

neral    Lambert   expressed  deep  unblameable  life  and  conversa- 

regret  at  the  course  Naylor  had  tion,  a  member  of  a  very  sweet 

pursued;  at  the  same  time  that  he  society  of  an  Independent  church.'" 

bore  the  following  testimony  to  Burton's  Diary,  1,  33. 

his  former  good  conduct.    "He  y  State  Trials,  1,  796.  Fox's 

was  two  years  my  quarter-master.  Journal,  I,  1-53. 
and  a  very  useful  person.  ^Ve 
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sects  which  had  sprung  up  during  the  convulsions  ^^^j^* 

of  the  civil  war.   They  reflected  the  creed  of  no  one  

party,  but  embraced  whatever  was  extravagant  and  pj^™^^_ 
visionary  in  them  all.^  In  1654,  or  the  beginning  torate. 
of  1655,  he  visited  London  ;  and  the  acceptance  of 
his  ministrations,  and  the  absurd  flattery  of  "  some 
forward  and  inconsiderate  women,"  appear  to  have 
inflated  his  mind,  and  to  have  strengthened  his  self- 
confidence.  His  correspondents  observed  no  bounds 
in  the  fulsome  and  extravagant  epithets  addressed 
to  him.  He  was  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  the  only-begotten,  the  fairest 
among  ten  thousand. His  heart  was  thus  filled 
with  preposterous  conceptions  of  his  official  import- 
ance ;  and  he  proceeded  to  the  West  to  enact  the 
part  of  an  inspired  teacher,  in  whom  the  Son  of  God 
dwelt  in  an  especial  manner.  At  Exeter,  where  he 
was  again  imprisoned,  the  adulation  of  his  followers 
was  shown  in  acts  of  outward  reverence.  They 
knelt  before  him,  kissed  his  feet,  and  gave  utterance 
to  the  ravings  of  a  distempered  enthusiasm.  Being- 
released  from  confinement,  he  journeyed  towards 
Bristol,  and  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  some  going 
before  him  bareheaded,  and  others  spreading  hand- 
kerchiefs and  scarfs  in  his  path  ;  the  whole  com- 


2  It  is  uncandid  to  charge  Nay- 
lor's  extravagances  upon  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.    This  lias  been 
customary  with  our  historical  wri- 
ters, and  has  arisen  from  their 
partial    acquaintance    with  the 
views  of  these  intrepid  assertors 
of  religious  freedom.  George  Fox 
expostulated  with  Naylor  on  his 
conduct,  and  refused  to  receive 
!     his  expressions  of  kindness,  ^^since 
[     he  had  turned  against  the  power 
I     of  God."    .Tournal,  1,  377.  ''It 
I 


appeared,"  says  Sewell,  "  by  let- 
ters the  magistrates  found  in  his 
pocket  at  Bristol,  that  the  qua- 
kers  found  fault  with  him,  and  had 
reproved  him  of  his  highniinded- 
ness,  before  it  launched  out  into 
that  extravagant  act  which  made 
so  great  a  noise  in  the  world,  and 
hath  been  mixed  with  many  un- 
truths, and  false  terms."  Hist,  of 
Quakers,  1,  179- 
^Sewel,  1,  180,  181. 
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xx'iL   P^^^y  exclaiming,  "  Holy,  Holy,  is  the  Lord  God  of 

 .  Hosts  ;  Hosannah  in  the  Highest."  The  whole  city 

pROTEc-  was  moved  by  the  spectacle ;  and  the  magistrates 
TORATE.  arrested  the  enthusiast.'' 

Parliament-      His  casc  was  brought  before  parliament,  October 

ary  proceed-    ^  ,  i  r*  r  r*  i  •  '  t 

ings  in  his  tilst,  IboD,  and  a  committee  was  appomted  to 
investigate  the  charges  preferred  against  him,  with 
power  to  send  for  Navlor,  and  to  examine  witnesses.'' 
The  report  of  this  committee,  charging  him  with 
having  permitted  the  names,  attributes,  and  worship 
of  the  Saviour  to  be  addressed  to  himself,  was 
brought  up  on  the  fifth  of  December;  w^hen  a  debate 
protracted  through  several  days  took  place,  on  the 
punishment  that  should  be  inflicted.  All  were 
agreed  as  to  the  heinousness  of  the  oflence,  and  the 
propriety  of  inflicting  some  exemplary  chastisement. 
But  a  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  punishment  should  go.  Several* 
of  the  members  pleaded  that  nothing  short  of  death 
would  meet  the  necessity  of  the  case,  or  adequately 
express  the  enormity  of  his  crime.  They  adduced 
the  treatment  of  blasphemy  under  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  in  support  of  their  views ;  and  in  the 
extravagance  of  their  zeal,  appealed  to  the  prece- 
dents of  mahommedan  and  pagan  history.  Others, 
more  enlightened  and  humane;^pleaded  the  merciful 
character  of  the  Christian  system ;  contended  that 
the  oflence  committed  was  not  blasphemy;  and  that^ 
most  serious  evils  might  follow  from  the  course  it 
was  proposed  to  adopt.  The  members  of  Crom- 
well's council  were  generally  in  favor  of  the  milder 
course,  and  on  a  division  whether  the  question  of 


b  Sewell,  1,  181.  ^  Whitelocke,  643.    Burton's  Diarj,  \,  10. 
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capital  punishment  should  be  put,  it  was  determined  ^"^^j^- 
in  the  negative,  by  a  majority  of  fourteen  ;  the  


numbers  being  eighty-two  to  ninety-six/  prStec- 
On  the  following:  day,  it  w^as  resolved  that,  on  '^oi^ate. 

'=>         'J  ^  His  sentence. 

the  eighteenth,  he  should  stand  in  the  pillory  at 
Westminster,  for  two  hours,  and  be  then  whipped 
through  the  streets  to  the  Royal  Exchange.  Two 
days  afterwards,  he  was  to  undergo  a  similar 
punishment  at  the  latter  place,  after  v^hich  his 
tongue  was  to  be  bored  through  with  a  hot  iron,  and 
his  forehead  to  be  branded  with  the  letter  B.  He 
was  then  to  be  conveyed  to  Bristol,  where  he  w^as 
again  to  be  whipped,  and  to  be  taken  through  the 
city  on  horseback  with  his  face  backward,  after 
which  he  was  to  be  committed  to  the  London 
Bridewell,  to  be  debarred  from  the  society  of  his 
friends,  and  to  be  kept  to  hard  labor  without  the 
»  use  of  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  until  released  by  parlia- 
ment. This  barbarous  sentence  was  literally  exe- 
cuted, save  that  the  second  part  of  it  was  deferred, 
in  consequence  of  Naylor's  illness,  from  the  twen- 
tieth to  the  twenty-seventh/    The  annals  of  bigotry 


^  Burton's  Diary,  1, 152.  He  was  pale  when  lie  came  out 

f  State   Trials,   1,   790—803.  of  the  pillory,  but  high-coloured 

Barton's  Diary,  Vol.  I.    Burton  after  tongue  boring.      He  was 

furnishes  the  fullest  report  6f  the  bound  with  a  cord  by  both  arms 

debates  on  this  melancholy  and  to  the  pillory.    Rich,  the  mad 

disgraceful  case.     He  was  pre-  merchant,  sat  bare  at  Naylor's 

sent  Dec.   27th,  at    the   Royal  feet  all  the  time.    Sometimes  he 

Exchange,  when  Naylor  under-  sang  and  cried,  and  stroked  his 

went  the  worst  part  of  his  sen-  hair  and  face,  and   kissed  his 

tence,  and  gives  the  following  hand,  and  sucked  the  fire  out  of 

account   of  his   deportment  : —  his  forehead.    Naylor  embraced 

"  This  day  B.  and  I  were  to  see  his    execationer,   and  behaved 

Naylor's  tongue  bored  through,  himself  very  handsomely  and  pa- 

and  him  marked  on  the  forehead.  tientl}'.    A  great  crowd  of  people 

He  put  out  his  tongue  very  will-  there ;  the  sheriff  present,  cum 

ingly,  but  shrinked  a  little  when  multis,  at  the  Old  Exchange,  near 

the  iron  came  upon  his  forehead.  the  conduit." — Diary,  1,  2G5. 

VOL.  II.  Q  Q 
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x^^H  *  ^^^^^^  furnish  a  more  atrocious  judgment,  nor  one 

 better  adapted  to  awaken  the  detestation  of  posterity. 

pROTEc-  ^^aylor  lived  to  repent  his  extravagances,  and  with 
TORATE.  deep  humility,  to  seek  divine  forgiveness.  The 
mercy  he  was  refused  on  earth,  he  obtained  in 
heaven ;  and  his  last  years  were  spent  in  acts  of 
piety  which    bitterly  reproach  his  persecutors.^ 


During  tlie  latter  part  of  his 
imprisonment,  Naylor  obtained 
the  use  of  pens  and  paper,  and 
wrote  several  letters  to  his  friends, 
condemning  his  former  proceed- 
ings. After  his  release,  he  pub- 
lished several  papers,  expressive 
of  his  deep  sorrow.  In  one  of 
these,  the  following  ingenuous 
acknowledgment  occurs.  "  Con- 
demned for  ever  be  all  those  false 
worships  with  which  any  have 
idolized  my  person  in  the  night  of 
my  temptation,  when  the  power 
of  darkness  was  above.  All  their 
casting  of  their  clothes  in  the  way, 
their  bowings  and  singino'S  and  all 
the  rest  of  those  wild  actions 
which  did  any  ways  tend  to  dis- 
honour the  Lord,  or  draw  the 
minds  of  any  from  the  measure  of 
Christ  Jesus  in  themselves,  to 
look  at  flesh,  which  is  as  grass,  or 
to  ascribe  that  to  the  visible, 
which  belongs  to  Christ  Jesus  ; 
all  that  I  condemn,  by  which  the 
pure  name  of  the  Lord  hath  been 
any  ways  blasphemed  through 
me,  in  the  time  of  temptation;  or 
the  spirits  of  any  people  grieved, 
that  truly  love  the  Lord  Jesus, 
throughout  the  whole  world,  of 
what  sort  soever.  This  offence, 
I  confess,  which  hath  been  sorrow 
of  heart,  that  the  enemy  of  man's 
peace  in  Christ,  should  get  this 
advantage  in  the  night  of  my 
trial,  to  stir  up  wrath  and  offences 
in  the  creation  of  God ;  a  thing 
the  simphcity  of  my  heart  did  not 
intend,  the  Lord  knows  ;  who  in 
his  endless  love  hath  given  me 
power  over  it  to  condemn  it. 


And  also  that  letter  which  was 
sent  me  to  Exeter,  by  John 
Stranger,  when  I  was  in  prison, 
with  these  words,  'thy  name 
shall  be  no  more  James  Naylor, 
but  Jesus,'  this  I  judge  to  be 
written  from  the  imaginations,  and 
a  fear  struck  me  when  I  first  saw 
it,  and  so  I  put  it  in  my  pocket 
close,  not  intending  any  should 
see  it ;  which  they  finding  on  me 
spread  it  abroad,  which  the  sim- 
plicity of  my  heart  never  owned. 
....  And  all  those  ranting  wild 
spirits,  which  there  gathered 
about  me,  in  that  time  of  dark- 
ness ;  and  all  their  wild  actions 
and  wicked  words,  against  the 
honour  of  God,  and  his  pure  spirit 
and  people.  I  deny  that  bad 
spirit,  the  power  and  the  works 
thereof;  and  as  far  as  I  gave  ad- 
vantage, through  want  of  judg- 
ment, for  that  evil  spirit  in  any 
to  arise,  I  take  shame  to  myself 
justly,  having  formerly  had  power 
over  that  spirit,  in  judgment  and 
discerning,  wherever  it  was  ; 
which  darkness  came  over  me 
through  want  of  watchfulness  and 
obedience  to  the  pure  eye  of  God, 
and  diligently  minding  the  reproof 
of  hfe,  which  condemns  the  adul- 
terous spirit.  So  the  adversary 
got  advantage,  who  ceases  not  to 
seek  to  devour ;  and  being  taken 
captive  from  the  true  light,  I  was 
walking  in  the  night  where  none 
can  work,  as  a  wandering  bird  fit 
for  a  prey.  And  if  the  Lord  of  all 
my  mercies  had  not  rescued  me, 
I  had  perished ;  for  I  was  as  one 
appointed  to  death  and  destmc- 
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"  This  is  certain,"  says  Sewel,  "  that  James  Naylor  ^hap  . 

came  to  very  great  sorrow  and  deep  humiliation  of  - 

mind  ;  and  therefore,  because  God  forgives  the  pj^oJ^c. 
transgressions  of  the  penitent,  and  blotteth  them  torate. 
out,  and  remembereth  them  no  more,  so  could 
James  Naylor's  friends  do  no  other  than  forgive  his 
crime,  and  thus  take  back  the  lost  sheep  into  their 
society.  He  having  afterwards  obtained  his  liberty, 
behaved  himself  as  became  a  Christian,  honest  and 
blameless  in  conversation  ;  and  patiently  bore  the 
reproach  of  his  former  crimes."'  He  did  not  long 
survive  his  sufferings.  Being  released  on  the 
reinstatement  of  the  Rump  parliament,  he  expired 
on  his  way  to  Yorkshire,  whither  he  was  journeying 
on  foot  to  rejoin  his  wife  and  children.  His  last 
moments  were  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  benign 
and  cheering  influences  of  Christianity.^ 


tion,  and  there  was  none  could 
deliver  me.  And  this  I  confess, 
that  God  may  be  justified  in  his 
judgment,  and  magnified  in  his 
mercies  without  end ;  who  did 
not  forsake  his  captive  in  the 
night,  even  when  his  spirit  was 
daily  provoked  and  grieved ;  but 
liath  brought  me  forth  to  give 
glory  to  his  name  for  ever.  And 
it  is  in  my  heart  to  confess  to 
God,  and  before  men,  my  folly, 
and  offence  in  that  day,  yet  were 
there  many  things  formed  against 
me  in  that  day  to  take  away  my 
life,  and  bring  scandal  upon  the 
truth,  of  which  I  am  not  guilty  at 
all ;  as  that  accusation,  as  if  I  had 
committed  adultery  with  some  of 
those  women  who  came  with  us 
from  Exeter  prison,  and  also  those 
who  were  with  me  at  Bristol,  the 
night  before  I  suffered  there,  of 
both  which  accusations  I  am  clear 
before  God,  who  kept  me  in  that 
day  both  in  thought  and  deed  as 


Q  Q 


to  all  women,  as  a  child,  God  is 
my  record.  And  this  I  mention 
in  particular  (hearing  of  some  who 
still  cense  not  to  reproach  there- 
with God's  truth  and  people,)  that 
the  mouth  of  enmit}'  might  be 
shut  from  evil  speaking ;  tliough 
this  toucheth  not  ni}'  conscience." 
i  Sewell,  1.  199. 
j  Bishop  Kennett  says  he  died 
"  with  no  fruits,  nor  so  much  as 
signs,  of  repentance." — Hist,  of 
England,  3,  201.  How  far  this 
was  from  being  the  case,  ma}'  be 
learnt  from  the  following  words 
which  he  uttered  in  the  presence 
of  several  witnesses  an  hour  or 
two  before  his  death.  There  is 
a  spirit,  which  I  feel,  that  dehghts 
to  do  no  evil,  nor  to  revenge  any 
wrong,  but  delights  to  endure  all 
things,  in  hope  to  enjoy  its  own 
in  the  end.  Its  hope  is  to  outlive 
all  wrath  and  contention,  and  to 
weary  out  all  exaltation  and 
cruelty,  or  whatever  is  of  a  nature 
9 
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CHAP. 
XXII. 


THE 

PROTEC- 
TORATE. 
Petitions 
against  the 
quakers. 


During  the  discussion  on  Naylor  s  case,  petitions 
were  presented  to  the  house,  from  Devonshire, 
Northumberland,  Durham,  Newcastle,  Cheshire, 
Bristol,  and  Cornwall,  against  the  quakers,  whose  pro- 
ceedings were  now  regarded  with  great  alarm.^  Their 
peculiar  tenets  were  not  an  unnatural  growth  of  the 
excitement  of  the  age;  and  the  zeal  with  which 
they  were  propagated,  led  to  many  acts  of  indiscre- 
tion of  which  their  enemies  did  not  fail  to  take  ad- 
vantage. "  It  is  high  time"  said  Chief  Justice 
Glynn,  "  to  take  a  course  with  them.  They  daily 
disturb  our  courts  of  justice  ;  several  indictments 
against  them  ;  their  persons  and  pamphlets  daily 
pestering  of  us.  I  was,  in  my  private  opinion, 
against  punishing  old  offences  with  a  new  punish- 
ment, and  am  also  for  tender  consciences.  But 
those  that  openly  profess  against  the  ministry,  and 
ordinances,  and  magistracy  too,  it  is  fit  they  should 
be  taken  a  course  withall ;  for  they  grow  to  a  great 
number."  Whitelocke  spoke  to  the  same  effect, 
and  Major- General  Skippon,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  most  zealous  in  advocating  the  infliction  of 
death  on  Naylor,  remarked  in  strange  ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  religious  libert\ ,     I  am  for  tender 


contrary  to  itself.  It  sees  to  the 
end  of  all  temptations.  As  it 
bears  no  evil  in  itself,  so  it  con- 
ceives none  in  thoughts  to  any 
other ;  if  it  be  betrayed,  it  bears 
it ;  for  its  ground  and  spring  is 
the  mercies  and  forgiveness  of 
God.  Its  crown  is  meekness, 
it^  life  is  everlfisting  love  un- 
feijrned,  and  takes  its  kingdom 
with  entreaty,  and  not  with  con- 
tention, and  keeps  it  by  lowli- 
ness of  mind.  In  God  alone,  it 
can  rejoice,  though  none  else 
regard  it,  or  can  own  its  life.  It 


is  conceived  in  sorrow,  and 
brought  forth  without  any  to  pity 
it;  nor  doth  it  murmur  at 
grief  and  oppression.  It  never 
rejoiceth  but  in  sufferings  ;  for 
with  the  world's  joy  it  is  mur- 
dered. I  found  it  alone,  being 
forsaken.  I  have  fellowship 
therein  with  them  who  lived  in 
dens  and  desolate  plains  in  the 
earth,  who  through  death  obtained 
this  resurrection,  and  eternal  holy 
life."— Se well,  1,  207. 
^  Burton's  Diary,  1,  168. 
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consciences  as  much  as  any  man ;  but  it  is  one  xxii.' 

thing  to  hold  an  opinion,  another  thing  to  hold  

forth  an  opinion.  If  a  man  be  a  Turk  or  a  Jew,  I  protec- 
care  not,  so  he  do  not  openly  hold  it  forth."  Several 
members  complained  of  the  rapid  and  alarming  in- 
crease of  the  sect,  and  predicted  the  speedy  over- 
throw of  all  existing  institutions  unless  some  prevent- 
ive measures  were  devised.  "  They  will  overturn 
all  laws  and  government,"  said  Major  Brooke,  "  un- 
less you  timeously  strengthen  the  banks.  The}'- 
meet  in  thousands  in  our  county  (Cheshire),  and 
certainly  will  overrun  all,  both  ministers  and  ma- 
gistrates. Ere  long,  it  will  be  too  late  to  make  a 
law."  Other  members  advocated  a  more  enlight- 
ened policy,  but  were  compelled  by  the  strength  of 
their  opponents  to  express  themselves  with  cau- 
tious reserve.  They  pleaded  the  evils  incident  to 
the  course  proposed,  and  urged  a  reference  of  the 
petitions  to  a  committee.  "  You  will  not  find,"  said 
Strickland,  "  in  all  your  statute  books  a  definition 
of  quakers  and  blasphemy.  Other  States  never 
do  it,  further  than  as  disturbers  of  the  peace. 
We  know  how  laws  against  papists  were  turned 
against  the  honestest  men.  We  may  all,  in  after 
ages,  be  called  quakers.  It  is  a  word  nobody  un- 
derstands. I  would  have  it  left  to  your  committee 
to  consider  of  the  heads  of  the  petitions,  and  repre- 
sent them  to  you,  and  then  you  may  make  a  law 
against  them.  But  we  all  know  the  edge  of  for- 
mer laws  against  papists  has  been  turned  upon  the 
best  protestants,  the  truest  professors  of  religion, 
the  honest  puritan,  as  they  called  him,  a  good  pro- 
fession, but  hard  to  be  understood,  as  this  word 
quaker  will  be  in  after  ages."    The  petitions  were 
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tertained  to- 
wards them. 


xxif '  ^^^^b^  referred  to  the  committee  which  had  cogni- 

 zauce  of  Naylor's  case,  who  were  to  report  to  the 

pROTEc-  house  on  the  heads  of  a  bill  for  the  prevention  of 
TORATE,  ^Yie  mischief  that  was  apprehended.^ 
Causes  of  the     The  strong  feelings  entertained  against  the  qua- 

hostilitv  en-    1  p  .  .  , 

kers  arose  from  various  causes.  J  heir  doctrines 
were  inimical  to  the  interests  of  influential  classes, 
and  were  indirectly  subversive  of  many  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  state.  They  attached  themselves 
to  none  of  the  political  parties  of  the  day,  but  de- 
nounced with  equal  severity,  what  they  deemed 
the  pride  and  worldly-mindedness  of  all.  Springing 
from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  age,  they  sought  to  di- 
vest religion  of  its  worldly  trappings,  to  disengage 
its  disciples  from  the  thraldom  of  forms  and  cere- 
mony, and  to  build  up  the  inner  man  of  righteous- 
ness and  truth,  on  the  ruins  of  all  which  had 
hitherto  been  deemed  conducive  to  the  growth  of 
piety.  They  attempted  to  refine  and  spiritualize 
religion  beyond  the  capabilities  of  man's  nature ; 
and  in  their  solicitude  to  advance  his  good  despised 
the  means  which  were  essential  to  success. 
They  were  at  once  contemplative  and  active, — seek- 
ing the  advancement  of  religion  in  the  solitary  ex- 
ercises of  the  heart,  yet  zealously  bent  on  the  pro- 
pagation of  their  distinctive  tenets.  It  was  their 
calamity  to  be  misunderstood  by  the  men  of  their 
day ;  and  their  spirits,  chafed  by  oppression,  were 
sometimes  guilty  of  indiscretions  which  afforded  an 
excuse  to  their  persecutors.  These  indiscretions 
have  been  magnified  by  prejudiced  historians,  and 
are  yet  retailed  by  the  industrious  malice  of  party. 


1  Burton's  Diary,  1,  160  173. 
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They  were  in  the  habit  of  addressing  religious  as- 

semblies  at  the  close  of  the  service,  and  were  some-  

times  impelled  by  a  misguided  zeal  to  interrupt  and  protec 
reproach  the  minister.  The  anecdotes  which  are  ^^^^^^ 
recorded  sound  strange  to  modern  ears,  but  they 
were  not  so  foreign  from  the  habits  of  the  day  as  to 
call  for,  or  to  justify,  the  measures  which  were 
adopted.  The  sufferings  of  the  quakers  were  great 
beyond  all  parallel,  and  constitute  the  disgrace  of 
the  commonwealth.""  In  the  condemnation  of  their 
oppressors,  however,  it  would  be  uncandid  to  forget 


m  Had  Cromwell  been  permitted 
to  carry  out  his  views,  the  qua- 
kers would  have  escaped  much  of 
their  suffering-s.    George  Fox  liad 
several     interviews    with  him, 
and  always  spoke  with  charac- 
teristic  freedom   and  boldness. 
Referring  to  tlie  design  of  making 
Cromwell  king,  Fox  says,  "  I  was 
moved  to  go  to  him,  and  warned 
him  against  it,  and  of  diverse  dan- 
g-ers  ;  which  if  he  did  not  avoid, 
I  told  him,  he  would  bring  a 
shame  and  ruin  upon  himself  and 
liis   posterity.      He  seemed  to 
take  well  what  I  said  to  him, 
and  thanked  me."    Journal,  1, 
476.    On  another  occasion,  says 
Sewel,   "  When  he  came  near 
Hyde  Park,  he  saw  the  protector 
coming  in  his  coach  :  whereupon 
he  road  up  to  the  coach  side, 
and  some  of  his  life-guard  would 
have  put  him  away,  but  the  pro- 
tector forbade  them.    Then  rid- 
ing b}'  his  coach  side,  he  spoke 
to  him  of  the  sufferings  of  his 
friends,    and  the    nation,  and 
showed  him  how  contrary  this 
persecution  was  to  Christ,  and 
his    apostles,    and     to  Chris- 
tianity.    And  when  they  were 
come  to  the  gate  of  St.  James's 
Park,   G.    Fox  left  Cromwell, 
who  at  parting,  desired  him  to 
come  to  his  house.    The  next 
day,  Mary  Sanders,  afterwards 


Stout,  one  of  Cromwell's  wife's 
maids,  came  to  G.  Fox's  lodg- 
ings, and  told  him  that  her  mas- 
ter coming  home,  said  he  would 
tell  her  some  good  news  ;  and 
when  she  asked  him  what  it  was, 
he  told  her  that  G.  Fox  was 
come   to  town ;   to  which  she 
replied,  that  was  good  news  in- 
deed.   Not  long  after,  G.  Fox, 
and  Edward  Pyot  went  to  White- 
hall, and  there  spoke  to  Crom- 
well, concerning  the  suffering's 
of  their   friends,   and  directed 
him  to  the  light  of  Clirist,  who 
had  enlightened  every  man  that 
comcth  into  the  world.  To  which 
Cromwell  said,  that  was  a  natu- 
ral light ;  but  they  showed  him 
the  contrary,  sa^^ing,  that  it  was 
divine,  and  spiritual,  proceeding 
from  Christ,  the  Spiritual,  and 
heavenly  man.     Moreover,  G. 
Fox  bid  the  protector  lay  down 
his  crown  at  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
and  as  he  was  standing  by  the 
table,  Cromwell  came  and  sat 
upon  the   table's  side  by  him, 
and  said  he  would  be  as  high 
as  G.  Fox  was.    But  though  he 
continued  to  speak  in  a  light 
manner,  yet  afterwards  was  so 
serious,  that  when  he  came  to  his 
wife   and   other   company,  he 
said  that  he  never  parted  so  from 
the  quakers  before."    Sewell,  1, 
210. 
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the  questionable  form  in  which  their  principles  first 
appeared,  tlie  extravagances  with  which  they  were 
occasionally  associated,  and  the  uncharitable  and 
sweeping  condemnation  they  passed  on  all  other  re- 
lio^ionists.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  bear  with 
meekness,  the  severe,  and  in  many  cases  undeserved, 
reproofs  which  they  administered. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


Plot  to  assassinate  Cromwell— He  seeks  to  be  made  King— The  humble 
Petition  and  Advice — Apprehended  disaffection  of  the  Army — Petition 
of  the  Officers— Urged  by  Parliament  to  accept  the  Crown — Desbo- 
rough  and  Fleetwood  opposed  to  his  compliance — He  declines  it — Made 
Lord  Protector — Preparations  for  a  second  House — Refractory 
temper  of  the  Commons — Parliament  dissolved — Cromwell  appeals  to 
the  Army  and  City — Royalist  plots — Nature  of  Congregationalism 
— Meeting  of  Independents  at  the  Savoy — Their  eeclesiastical  views. 


In  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  plot  for  the  as-  chaf. 
sassination  of  the  protector  was  discovered,  which  


was  near  havino;  taken  effect.     The  persons  most  ^he 

PROTEC- 

actively  concerned  in  it,  were  Colonel  Sexby,  and  torate. 
Miles  Syndercombe,  who  had  been  quarter-master  piot  to  assas- 
in  Monk's  army.    The  latter,  with  two  accomplices,  ^ei? 
were  seized  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  execution  of  Jan.  8, 1657, 
the  scheme,  and  being  tried  for  treason,  was  found 
guilty,  and  ordered  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered.   His  execution  was  to  have  taken  place  on 
the  14th   of  February,   but   having  committed 
suicide  on  the  previous  day,  his  body  was  interred 
in  Tower  Hill,  according  to  the  barbarous  forms 
then  prescribed  in  such  cases.    Both  Sexby  and 
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xxm'  Syiidercombe  had  been  republicans,  but  their  hos- 

 tility  to  the  protector's  government,  had  induced 

proit:c-  them  to  become  agents  of  the  exiled  royalists/ 
TORATE.  This  abortive  scheme  probably  decided  Cromwell 
temldfktog.  0^  policy  he  now  adopted.  From  the  dis- 
solution of  the  long  parliament,  he  had  evidently 
aimed  at  the  sovereignty,  and  had,  at  length,  sub- 
stantially acquired  it.  Still  the  magical  name  of 
king  was  wanting,  and  while  this  was  the  case,  his 
ambition  was  unsatisfied.  Nor  were  there  wanting 
powerful  reasons  to  induce  him  to  seek  its  attain- 
ment. If  a  republic  were  not  to  be  established,  if 
power  w  ere  to  settle  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  as  it 
had  practically  done  for  some  years  past ;  then  it  was 
argued, — and  it  is  difficult  to  refute  the  reasoning, 
— that  it  would  be  better  to  invest  the  protector 
with  the  prerogatives  ceded  by  the  ancient  consti- 
tution to  its  monarch.  The  limit  of  his  power 
would  thus  be  better  ascertained ;  he  would  move  in 
a  known  and  prescribed  orbit ;  would  be  restrained 
by  the  old  landmarks  of  the  constitution ;  and  might 
hope  to  gather  round  his  throne,  the  hereditary 
loyalty  of  a  brave  people.  A  protectorate  was  an 
unknown  and  impalpable  power ;  it  was  foreign 
from  the  prepossessions  of  the  nation  ;  it  might  be 
popular  or  arbitrary,  the  agent  of  freedom  or  the 
engine  of  despotism.  These  arguments  were  urged 
by  the  friends  of  Cromwell,  and  their  force  was 
admitted  by  many  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
day.  He  himself  was  clearly  intent  on  being  made 
king.  He  had  tried  a  usurpation  under  a  popular 
name,  and  his  strong  sense  could  not  fail  to  per- 


"  Whitelocke,644,645.  Burton's  Diary,  1,332,354.  Tliurloe,o,774— 777. 
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ceive  that  the  scheme  had  failed.    Dissatisfaction  ^^f^- 


THE 

PROTEC- 


was  prevalent ;  his  life  was  perpetually  assailed  ; 
and  the  condition  of  the  nation  was  unsatisfactory 
and  fluctuating.  Having  discarded  his  republican  torate 
faith,  he  found  no  safety  in  the  medium  position  he 
had  assumed.  By  this  false  step,  he  divested  the 
struggle  of  its  high  and  ennobling  character  ;  and 
was  now  compelled  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  to 
attempt  to  seize  the  sceptre  which  he  had  smitten 
from  the  hands  of  a  Stuart.  Still  it  was  necessary 
to  proceed  with  caution.  No  man  was  more  fully 
aware  of  this  than  Cromwell  himself ;  and  his 
emissaries  consequently  performed  his  bidding, 
while  he  remained  unseen.  On  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  members  dined  with  Cromwell  at  White- 
hall, and  were  entertained  with  "  rare  music,  both 
of  instruments  and  voices."  Three  days  afterwards. 
Sir  Christopher  Pack,  one  of  the  members  for 
London,  and  an  alderman  of  the  City,  after  advert- 
ing to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  nation,  and  the 
desirableness  of  coming  to  some  final  settlement, 
presented  to  the  House,  a  paper  entitled  "  The 
humble  Address  and  Remonstrance  of  the  Knights, 
Citizens,  and  Burgesses,  now  assembled  in  the 
Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  and  moved 
that  the  same  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
This  was  agreed  to  by  a  large  majority,  and  Friday, 
the  27th,  was  set  apart  as  a  day  for  religious 
exercises,  to  seek  Divine  direction  on  the  grave 
consultations  which  impended.** 

Burton's  Diary,  1,  877 — 379.  of  the  day,  it  being  by  way  of 

"  Friday,  February  27.    The  par-  preparation  to  the  great  business 

liament  kept  a  fast  within  their  of  asettlementnowunder  debate." 

house,  where  Mr.  Caryl,  Mr.  Nj  e,  — Mercurius  Pohticus,  No,  351. 
Mr.  Manton,  carried  on  the  work 
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xxin       ^^^^  propositions  of  Pack  were  discussed  seriatim, 

—  and  his  paper  was  ultimately  adopted,  in  an  amended 

PROTEC-         March  26th,  under  the  title  of  "  The  humble 
TORATE.  Petition  and  Advice."    This  celebrated  bill  con- 
The  humble  sistcd  of  a  scries  of  articles  designed  to  effect  a 

petition  and  " 

adwce.  momentous  revolution  in  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment. Cromwell  was  to  be  invested  with  the  title 
of  king ;  an  upper  house,  consisting  of  not  more 
than  seventy,  nor  less  than  forty,  was  to  be  consti- 
tuted ;  parliaments  wxre  to  be  called  triennially, 
and  such  as  were  chosen  to  sit  in  them,  were  not 
to  be  excluded,  "  but  by  judgment  and  consent 
of  the  House  whereof  they  are  members.^'  The 
protestant  religion  was  to  be  the  public  profession 
of  the  nation,  and  all — with  the  exception  of  prela- 
tists  and  catholics — who  acknowledged  the  doctrine 
of  the  trinity,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  scriptures, 
were  to  be  protected  in  their  religious  exercises,  and 
to  be  deemed  capable  of  any  "  civil  trust,  employ- 
ment, or  promotion."  The  question  of  kingship 
was  reserved  to  the  last.  Many  spoke  strongly,  or 
as  it  was  phrased  in  the  court  language  of  the  day, 
"  bitterly  "  against  it ;  but  it  was  resolved,  March 
25,  b}^  a  majority  of  123  to  62,  that  the  following 
clause  should  form  part  of  the  petition.  "  That 
your  Highness  will  be  pleased  to  assume  the  name, 
style,  title,  dignity,  and  office  of  King  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  respective  dominions 
and  territories  thereunto  belonging ;  and  to  exercise 
the  same,  according  to  the  laws  of  these  nations." 
Thus  had  this  extraordinary  man  forced  his  way  to 
the  throne.    Its  unoccupied  seat  now  invited  his 


'  Burton's  Diary,  1,  381—393.    Whitelocke,  678. 
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Apprehended 
disaffection  of 


ascent,  and  his  long  cherished  purpose  to  fill  it,  was  xxm* 

enforced  by  the  pra3^er  of  parliament.    The  visions   

of  successful  ambition  floated  before  him,  and  his  protec- 
strong  mind  exulted  in  the  prospective  glory  of  toratk. 
the  dynasty  he  was  about  to  establish. 

But  Cromwell's  ambitious  scheming  was  not 
unopposed.  He  had  succeeded  in  bringing  round  ^^'^^"""^ 
the  parliament  to  his  views;  but  there  was  another 
power  whose  concurrence  was  equally  necessary, 
and  his  hold  on  which  was  greatly  endangered  by 
his  present  course.  The  army  had  been  the  instru- 
ment of  his  advance  to  power.  They  had  zealously 
seconded  his  views,  and  had  enabled  him  to  triumph 
over  his  enemies  at  Westminster.  Their  devotion  to  his 
person  was  well  known,  and  the  dread  of  their  mi- 
litary prowess  had  been  his  tower  of  strength.  But 
what  would  be  the  sentiments  of  these  brave  men, 
when  their  republican  general — the  man  in  whom 
their  generous  confidence  reposed,  as  the  personifi- 
cation of  their  faith,  and  the  vindicator  of  their 
rights ;  who  had  directed  their  enthusiasm  against 
monarchy,  as  incompatible  with  civil  freedom  ;  who 
had  preached  up  the  equality  of  men,  and  the  ne- 
cessary corruption  of  courts  ;  was  found  to  abandon 
this  faith,  and  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  honors 
he  denied  to  others  ?  These  were  questions  which 
Cromwell  could  not  fail  to  put  to  himself ;  and  his 
sagacious  mind  was  too  well  acquainted  with  his 
former  companions,  hastily  to  conclude  that  they 
would  acquiesce  in  his  designs.  He  knew  them  to 
be  honest  and  zealous,  and  trembled  lest  they  should 
take  up  a  resolve  unfriendly  to  his  schemes.  It  was 
a  perilous  position  which  he  occupied.  Within 
reach  of  the  object  of  his  ambition,  he  was  in  dan- 
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^"ii."  being  deserted  by  the  power  which  had  raised 

— ~ —  him  to  his  present  elevation.  The  slightest  indiscre- 
pROTEc-  tion  might  have  been  his  ruin  ;  the  premature  de- 
TORATE.  ygiQpj^gjj^^  though  but  of  au  hour,  of  his  policy, 
might  have  precipitated  his  fall,  and  given  to  his  nu- 
merous enemies  the  season  of  revenge  for  which 
they  prayed.  Cromwell  knew  this  and  acted  accord- 
ingly.    He  masked  his  purpose  with  consummate 
skill,  and  sought  to  throw  on  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  the  odium  which  would  attend  his  decision. 
Petition  of  a     Tlic  vlcws  of  tlic  amiv  were  not  long;  undisclosed 

hundred  ofS-  ^       ,  l        p  -r-   i  i        i  i  •    i  i 

cers.        Un  the  2/tn  oi  rebruary,  the  day  on  which  the  par- 
liament kept  a  fast,  one  hundred  officers  waited  on 
Cromwell  with  an  address,  entreating  him  not  to 
accept  the  title  of  king.    They  urged  that  his 
doing  so  would  be  displeasing  to  the  army,  an 
offence  to  all  pious  people,  and  matter  of  rejoicing 
to  his  enemies  ;  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  his 
own  person,  be  of  great  danger  to  the  empire,  and 
tend   to  prepare  the  May  for  the  return  of  the 
exiled  family.  Cromwell  reproached  them  for  their 
inconsistency  in  now  opposing  his  assumption  of  a 
title  which,  as  he  alleged,  they  had  proferred  him 
in  their  "  Instrument  of  Government,"  in  Decem- 
ber, 1653.^    He  affirmed  that  he  cared  nothing  for 
the  title,  that  it  was  but  a  feather  in  a  man's  cap, 
a  rattle  with  which  it  was  wise  to  indulge  children  ; 
that  he  had  been  the  mere  drudge  of  the  army,  and 
that  it  was  "  time  to  come  to  a  settlement,  and  lay 
aside  arbitrary  proceedings,  so  unacceptable  to  the 

"  This  curious  fact  of  secret  in  December,  165.%  respecting  the 

history,"  as  Mr.  Rutt  designates  rank  and  title  of  their  General, 

itj  is  countenanced  hy  Ludlow,  that  "  some  were  said  to  have 

who  informs  us,  in  his  account  of  moved  that  it  (the  title)  might  be 

the  consultations  of  the  officers,  king."    Memoirs,  2,  477. 
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nation."    The  result  of  the  conference  confirms  the    ^xm  * 


accounts  which  are  handed  down,  of  the  singular  — — — 
power  of  Cromwell  over  his  contemporaries.  There  protec- 
were  few  men,  like  Vane  and  Ludlow,  who  could 
resist  the  magic  of  his  personal  address.  There 
was  a  charm  about  his  speech, — not  that  of  rounded 
periods  and  softened  language — but  what  sprang 
from  the  deep  feeling  and  commanding  genius  of 
the  man.  The  inconsistencies  of  his  procedure  were 
forgotten  in  the  fervor  and  apparent  sincerity  of  his 
protestations.  "  The  officers,"  says  a  letter  writer 
of  the  period,  after  detailing  this  conference,  "  are 
quieted,  and  many  are  fallen  from  the  rest."^ 
Cromwell  had  so  far  triumphed,  but  he  felt  his 
ground  to  be  insecure,  and  continued  therefore  to 
wear  the  mask.  His  decision  was  evidently  formed, 
but  he  waited  the  propitious  moment  to  declare  it. 

In  the  meantime,  the  parliament  earnestly  urged  by  par- 
pressed  their  bill.  On  the  31st  of  March  they  accept  tlie 
attended  the  Protector  at  Whitehall,  when  the 
Speaker  enlarged  on  their  "  Petition  and  Advice,'* 
and  earnestly  solicited  his  compliance  with  the  same. 
Cromwell  replied  in  an  evasive  speech,  urging  the 
difficulties  which  beset  him,  and  entreating  that  he 
might  have  some  short  time  to  ask  counsel  of  God, 
and  of  his  own  heart."f  A  committee  was  subse- 
quently appointed  at  his  request,  to  wait  on  him,  to 
whom  he  reiterated  in  general  language,  the  fact  of 
his  entertaining  some  scruples,  adverse  to  a  compli- 
ance with  their  wishes  ;  insinuating  at  the  same 
time,  such  commendations  of  their  measure  as  were 
suited  to  flatter  their  pride,  and  to  render  them  more 


crown. 


Burton's  Diary,  1,  .'^82—384. 


f  Ibid,  1,  097. 
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xxm'  ^^^^^^'^^^       adhering  to  it.^    On  receiving  the 


report  of  their  committee,  the  House  determined  by 
pROTEc-  a  majority  of  78  to  65,  to  adhere  to  their  petition, 
TORATE.        three  days  afterwards  passed  a  resolution,  de- 
Aprii7.      claratory  of  the  fact ;  "  and  to  put  his  highness  in 
mind  of  the  great  obligation  which  rested  upon  him, 
and  again  to  desire  his  assent."^    This  was  notified 
to  the  Protector  on  the  following  day,  who  replied  in 
less  decided  language  than  he  had  previously  em- 
ployed, requesting  to  be  informed  of  the  reasons 
which  had  induced  the  House  to  persevere,  and  ex- 
pressive of  a  hope  that  these  w^ould  serve  to  remove 
his  remaining  hesitancy,  and  to  enable  him  with 
a  good  conscience,  to  accede  to  their  prayer.  A 
committee  w^as  accordingly  appointed  on  the  ninth, 
to  receive  from  his  highness  his  doubts  and  scru- 
ples, touching  any  of  the  particulars  contained  in 
the  Humble  Petition  and  Advice,  formerly  pre- 
sented ;  and  in  answ^er  thereunto,  to  offer  reasons 
for  his  satisfaction,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  House."'    Several  meetings  took 
place  between  this  Committee  and  the  Protector, 
the  latter  deferring  from  day  to  day,  his  final  deci- 
sion.   At  length  his  mind  appeared  to  be  made  up, 
and  his  aflBirmative  reply  was  confidently  expected ; 
but  just  at  this  critical  moment  circumstances  trans- 
pired which  reversed  his   decision,  and  wholly 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
Desboroiigh      Among  the  officers  of  the  army,  Lambert,  Des- 
w  ood  opposed  borough,  and  Fleetwood  w^ere  the  most  powerful. 
^liH^'ce.''''"  The  last  two  were  related  to  Cromwell ;  the  former 
having   married   his   sister,   and  the  latter  his 

s  Burton's  Diary,  1,41G,  417.  »  Pari.  Hist.,  3,  1495.  Burton's 
h  Ibid.,  421,  422.  Diary,  2,  1. 
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daughter.    Desirous  of  ascertaining  their  views  on  xxm! 

the  pending  negociation,  he  inv  ited  himself  to  dine  

with  Desborough,  and  took  Fleetwood  along  with  prq'tec- 
him.  The  interview  did  not  answer  his  expecta-  borate. 
tions,  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth,  more^^^^^- 
intent  on  the  public  cause,  than  on  the  aggran- 
dizement of  their  families,  assured  him  that  those 
who  counselled  his  acceptance  of  the  crown,  were 
no  enemies  to  Charles  Stuart,  and  that  his  com- 
pliance with  their  advice,  would  inevitably  ruin 
both  himself  and  his  friends.  Unaltered  in  his  pur- 
pose, he  told  them  they  were  "  a  couple  of  scrupu- 
lous fellows and  on  the  following  day  appointed 
to  meet  the  parliament  in  the  painted  chamber  on 
the  seventh,  "  designing,"  says  Ludlow,  "  as  all  men 
believed,  there  to  declare  his  acceptance  of  the 
crown."  Immediately  after  this  appointment,  he 
met  Desborough  in  St.  James's  Park,  and  frankly 
avowed  the  decision  he  had  formed.  Desborough 
unhesitatingly  replied,  that  his  family  and  the  good 
cause  for  which  they  had  fought,  were  in  that  case 
ruined  ;  that  his  own  determination  was  formed  ; — 
he  would  not  act  against  his  brother-in-law,  but 
neither  would  he  yield  his  government  any  support. 
On  returning  home,  Desborough  found  Colonel 
Pride  waiting  for  him,  to  whom  he  communicated 
what  had  passed.  "  He  shall  not,"  said  Pride,  with 
his  characteristic  decision:  and  in  reply  to  an  inquiry 
how  it  could  be  hindered,  answered,  "  Get  me  a 
petition  drawn,  and  I  will  prevent  it."  For 
this  purpose  they  repaired  to  Dr.  Owen,  whom 
they  persuaded  to  aid  their  design.  In  the  mean- 
time, as  if  to  insure  the  success  of  his  opponents, 

VOL.  II.  R  R 
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xxm*  Cromwell  had  determined  to  defer  his  answer  to 


THB 


the  parliament  till  the  eighth. 


PROTEC-      On  the  morning  of  that  day  it  was  notified  to  the 
TORATE.  Commons,  that  several  officers  were  in  attendance 
Petition  of  with  a  petition  which  they  were  desirous  of  present- 
eanny.    .^^  Housc    A  rcsolutioH  was  instantly 

taken,  that  they  should  be  called  in ;  and  the  peti- 
tion which  Owen  had  drawn  up,  was  presented  at 
the  bar  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mason.  "  It  is 
difficult,"  says  Ludlow,  "  to  determine  whether  the 
House  or  Cromwell  was  more  surprised  at  this 
unexpected  address  ;  but  certainly,  both  were  in- 
finitely disturbed  at  it."  The  Protector  was  instantly 
informed  of  what  was  taking  place,  and  saw  it  was 
useless  to  struggle  any  longer.  Without  the  army 
he  was  powerless ;  and  the  demonstration  now  made, 
proved  that  its  fidelity  was  not  to  be  relied  on. 
din^rhetitk  He  at  once  summoned  the  parliament  to 
Whitehall,  apologized  for  the  trouble  he  had  given, 
assured  them  that  he  had  seriously  reflected  on  their 
proposals,  was  satisfied  that  their  scheme  was  in  the 
main  a  good  one,  but  that  he  was  constrained  on  a 
review  of  all  circumstances,  to  decline  the  honor 
they  proffered.^       The  Protector  was  satisfied," 

j  Ludlow,  2,  583 — 591.  Pari.  declared  that  he  could  not  give 
Hist.  3,  1500.  Secretary  Thur-  his  consent  to  their  advice,  be- 
loe,  writing  to  Henry  Cromwell,  cause  of  the  title  King.  I  per- 
thon  in  Ireland,  under  date  of  ceive  this  hath  struck  a  great 
May  12th,  refers  to  the  events  damp  upon  the  spirits  of  some, 
which  had  just  transpired,  in  the  and  much  raised  and  elevated 
following  manner.  "  We  have  others.  His  Highness  was  pleased 
been  a  long  time  between  hopes  upon  the  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
and  fears  about  one  great  bu-  day  before,  to  declare  to  several 
siness ;  his  Highness  hath  been  of  the  House,  that  he  was  re- 
pleased  to  put  an  issue  to  it  at  solved  to  accept  it  with  that 
last,  having  upon  Friday  last  title ;  but  just  in  the  very  nick  of 
called  the  Parliament  into  the  time  he  took  other  resolutions ; 
banquetting   house,    and   there  the  three  great  men  professmg 
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says  Whitelocke,  "  in  his  private  judgment,  that  it  xxin. 

was  fit  for  him  to  take  upon  him  the  title  of  king,  

and  matters  were  prepared  in  order  thereunto ;  but  protec- 
afterwards,  by  solicitation  of  the  Commonwealth  borate. 
men,  and  fearing  a  meeting  and  defection  of  a  great 
part  of  the  army  in  case  he  should  assume  that  title 
and  office,  he  changed  his  mind.'"" 

In  consequence  of  Cromwell's  decision,  the  title 
of  Lord  Protector  was   substituted   for  that  of 
king,  and  the  Petition  and  Advice,  with  a  few 
minor  alterations  received  his  formal  assent  on 
the  25th  of  May.^     The  government  of  Crom- 
well now  assumed  a  more  legal  form  than  it  had 
hitherto  worn.      His  installation   in  December, 
1653,  was  the  act  of  the  military,  whose  power 
overshadowed  the  civil  authorities  :  but  the  present 
measure   invested  him  with  some  appearance  of 
legality,  which  he  was  compelled    to    accept  in 
lieu  of  the  more  splendid  prize  he  had  sought. 
His  title,  indeed,  was  still  defective,  since  the  par- 
liament which  bestowed  it  was  not  a  free  assembly. 
One  hundred  of  its  members  had  been  excluded 
by  himself,  and  the  dread  of  his  displeasure  had 
prevented  their  protest  from  obtaining  the  attention 
it  claimed.    Still  it  was  something  gained,  when 
resolutions,  confirmatory  of  his  power,  and  providing 

their  great  unfreencss  to  act,  and  some  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven 

said  that,  immediately  after  his  officers  came  with  a  petition  to 

acceptance  thereof,   they  must  the  parhament,  to  desire  them 

withdraw  from  all  public  employ-  not  to  press  his  Highness  any  fur- 

ment,  and  so  theybel'sved  would  ther  about  kingship.  ...  It  is  hard 

several  other  officers  of  quahty,  to  guess  what  will  be  done  next." 

that  had  been  engaged  all  along  Thurloe,  6,  281. 

in  their  war.    Besides,  the  very  ^  Memorials,  646. 

morning  the  House  expected  his  ^  Whitelocke,  660,  Burton's 

Highness  would  have   come  to  Diary,  2,  123. 
have  given  his  consent  to  the  bill, 
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xxm*  for  the  perpetuation  of  his  government,  received 
the  sanction  of  those  who  remained.  Cromwell 
acquiesced  in  the  settlement,  and  the  friends  of 
liberty  rejoiced  in  the  limitations  to  which  his 
authority  had  been  subjected.    His  installation  took 
place  with  great  ceremony  and  pomp,  on  the  26th 
of  June,  and  the  parliament  adjourned  to  the  28th 
of  the  following  January.™ 
S^Situt-     During  the  adjournment,  Cromwell  employed 
H^ii..'^'^"'^  himself  in  endeavouring  to  gain  over  some  of  the 
nobility  whom  he  wished  to  incorporate  in  the 
second  house,  which  he  was  empowered  by  the 
Petition  and  Advice  to  form.    It  was  his  policy 
to  unite  the  more  liberal  peers  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  those  who  had  lately  risen  to  emi- 
nence, and  thus  to  provide  a  counterpoise  to  the 
Commons.    His  efforts  met  with  but  little  success. 
The  pride  of  an  ancient  aristocracy  shrunk  from 
association  with  the  men  of  a  day.    Even  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  who  was  personally  attached  to  Crom- 
well, and  whose  grandson  had  married  one  of  his 
daughters,  refused  a  seat  in  his  new  house,  con- 
temptuously referring  to  the  menial  origin  of  some 
of  the  men  with  whom  he  would  be  required  to 
act."    All  the  ancient  peers,  excepting  Lord  Eure, 
declined  his  summons,  and  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  as 
in  bitter  scorn,  took  his  seat  among  the  Commons.'' 
Whatever  expectations  the  protector  entertained, 


m  Pari.  Hist.,  8,  1514.  Bur- 
ton s  Diary,  2,  309.  On  the 
last  day  of  their  session,  the 
parliament  passed  an  Act 
against  Popish  recusants,  which 
rivalled  the  worst  enactments 
of  a  former  and  more  big-otted 


age.  Several  of  the  members 
spoke  strongly  against  it,  but  it 
was  finall}'  carried  by  a  majority 
of  88  to  4.3.  Burton's  Diary,  2, 
148—154,  310. 

n  Ludlow,  2, 596. 

«  Ibid.,  596,  597. 
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were  speedily  destroyed  on  the  meeting  of  the  two  xxfn 

houses.    The  excluded  members  took  their  seat  by  . 

virtue  of  the  third  article  of  the  Petition  and  pr^^tec- 
Advice,  and  naturally  ranged  themselves  with  the  torate. 
opponents  of  the  court.    New  vip^or  was  thus  infused  Refractory 

.  .  .  .  temper  of  the 

into  the  opposition.  Their  language  became  commons, 
bolder,  a  tone  of  defiance  mingled  in  their  debates, 
they  attempted  to  deny  the  legislative  functions  of 
the  upper  house,  and  did  not  abstain  from  some 
oblique,  but  sufficiently  intelligible  reflections,  on 
the  authority  of  Cromwell  himself.  "  The  diffi- 
culty proves  great,"  says  Thurloe  to  Henry  Crom- 
well, December  the  first,  "  between  those  who  are 
fit  and  not  willing  to  serve,  and  those  who  are 
willing,  and  expect  it,  and  are  not  fit.''^  Such  is 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  policy  like  that  of 
Cromwell.  Independent  and  honest  men  stand 
aside,  and  refuse  the  honors  which  are  proffered  ; 
while  others,  who  have  neither  character  nor  talents, 
demand  as  the  price  of  their  service,  a  share 
in  the  spoils  to  be  gathered.  The  forces  of 
his  parliamentary  opponents  were  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  return  of  the  excluded  members, 
while  the  firmest  of  his  own  adherents  were  removed 
to  the  upper  house.  The  protector  watched  the 
debates  with  intense  solicitude,  and  at  length 
endeavored  to  stem  the  torrent  by  summoning 
the  two  houses  to  meet  him  at  Whitehall,  where 
he  insisted,  with  more  than  his  usual  earnest- 
ness, on  the  dangers  which  beset  the  nation,  the 
embittered  enmities  which  divided  the  people,  and 
the  irreparable  ruin  which  would  befall  them  if  they 


P  Thurloe,  6,  648. 
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xxm*  ^^^^y  existing  government. 

 Pretend  what  you  will,"  said   Cromwell   "  if 

we  run  into  another  flood  of  blood  and  war,  the 
sinews  of  this  nation  being  wasted  by  the  last,  it 
must  sink  and  perish  utterly.'""    His  speech  failed 
of  its  designed  effect.    The  commons  returned  to 
their  house  only  to  renew  with  increased  vehe- 
mence their  alarming    discussions.      Under  the 
protection  of  the  new  instrument  of  government, 
they  sought  to  retaliate  their  own  injuries,  and  to 
inflict  a  mortal  blow  on  the  usurpation.  Cromwell, 
however,  was  not  to  be  outdone  in  resolution.  He 
was  the  last  man  in  the  kingdom  to  quail  before 
any  human  power.    He  knew  and  could  trust  him- 
self.     The   whirlwind  and   the  tempest  which 
terrified  others,  only  aroused  his  masculine  mind. 
He  rose  with  the  occasion  however  perilous,  and 
instinct  with  the  elements  of  greatness,  achieved  his 
own  salvation.    Never  had  his  position  been  more 
alarming,  than  at  the  present  moment.    The  discus- 
sions in  parliament  became  more  threatening  every 
hour ;  and  royalist  and  republican  conspiracies  were 
known  to  be  afloat.    Goaded  by  this  concurrence 
of  adverse  circumstances,  Cromwell  again  resolved 
on  a  dissolution.    He  would  thus  gain  time,  and 
might  delude  himself  with  the  hope  that  the  splen- 
dor of  his  foreign  administration,  and  the  general 
integrity  of  his  domestic  policy,  would  yet  subdue 
the  pertinacity  of  his  foes. 
Parliament      His  rcsolutiou  was  instantly  carried  into  effect. 
On  the  fourth  of  February,  while  the  commons 
were  engaged  in  discussing-  the  title  and  functions 


dissolved, 
Feb.  4. 1658 


•J  Burton's  Diary,  2,  351. 
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of  the  lords,  the  usher  of  the  black  rod  summoned  ^^^^^ 

them  to  meet  the  protector  in  the  upper  house.  

His  speech  on  the  occasion  was  reproachful  protec- 
and  criminatory.  He  laid  open,  without  reserve, 
the  schemes  of  the  two  parties,  into  which  his 
enemies  were  divided ;  rebuked  the  commons  for 
questioning  the  authority  under  which  they  acted  ; 
and  charged  some  of  their  number  with  having 
transferred  their  services  to  Charles  Stuart.  "  If 
this  be  the  end  of  your  sitting,"  he  concluded,  "and 
this  be  your  carriage,  I  think  it  high  time  that  an 
end  be  put  unto  your  sitting,  and  I  do  dissolve  this 
parliament;  and  let  God  judge  between  me  and 
you."  "Amen"  was  the  ominous  response  of 
many  of  the  members/ 

Cromwell  now  appealed  to  the  army — his  old  p^iTTo^the 
associates,  and  still  his  surest  friends.    A  few  of^™^^"^"*^* 
the  officers  refused  to  pledge  themselves,  and  were 
cashiered ;  but  a  large  majority  concurred  in  a 


>•  Pari.  Hist.,  3,  1525—1527. 

Fleetwood  endeavored  to  dis- 
suade Cromwell  from  dissolving 
the  house,  but  says  Ludlow,  "  he 
clapped  his  hand  upon  his  breast, 
and  swore  by  the  living  God  he 
would  do  it.'' — Memoirs,  2,  599. 
He  had  in  fact  no  alternative,  if 
his  g-overnment,  or  even  his  life 
was  to  be  preserved.  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  a  letter  preser- 
ved among  the  papers  of  Pell, 
Cromwell's  agent  to  the  Swiss 
protestant  cantons.  The  writer  of 
the  letter  was  Samuel  Hartlib,  a 
Pole  of  estimable  character,  then 
resident  in  England.  "Believe 
me.  Sir,"  he  says  to  Pell,  "  it  was 
of  such  necessity,  that,  if  the  ses- 
sion had  continued  but  two  or 
three  days  longer,  all  had  been 
in  blood,  both  in  city  and  coun- 


try, upon  Charles  Stuart's  account. 
An  army  of  ten  thousand  might 
have  appeared  with  an  ugly  peti- 
tion to  the  parliament  for  the  re- 
estabhshing  this  person,  presum- 
ing they  should  find  a  party  fa- 
vorable to  their  views  in  that 
assembly.  Another  army  of  ten 
thousand  men  was  at  the  same 
time  preparing  to  land  in  England, 
by  the  juggling  (to  say  no  worse) 
of  our  good  neighbours  on  the 
continent.  Besides,  there  was 
another  petition  set  on  foot  in  the 
city,  for  a  commonwealth,  which 
would  have  gathered  like  a  snow- 
ball. But,  by  the  resolute,  sud- 
den dissolving  of  the  parliament, 
both  these  dangerous  desions 
were  mercifully  prevented.'  — 
Godwin,  4,  493. 
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xxln.  resolution,  engaging  to  stand  by  the  protector,  and 

 to  invoke  on  his  behalf,  "  gracious  and  mighty 

pROTEc-  assistance  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  great 
TORATE.  y^Qj.^  which  the  divine  majesty  had  called  him 
unto."  He  summoned  also  the  lord  mayor  and 
common  council  of  London  to  Whitehall ;  and  in- 
forming them  of  the  plots  which  were  afloat, 
exhorted  them  to  be  prepared  for  the  prompt  sup- 
pression of  any  tumults  which  might  occur.'  The 
utmost  vigilance  was  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
numerous  conspiracies  that  were  now  directed 
against  his  person  and  government.  The  royalists 
and  the  fifth-monarchy  men,  though  acting  on 
difl"erent  principles,  and  aiming  at  an  entirely 
opposite  result,  were  equally  bent  on  his  destruction. 
Several  of  the  latter  were  seized,  on  the  evening 
previous  to  the  day,  when  their  design  was  to  have 
been  executed.  They  were  mostly  tradesmen, 
deluded  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  age,  into  a  belief 
"  of  extraordinary  assistance  from  heaven and 
being  committed  to  prison,  were  exempted  from 
further  punishment.  The  protector  evinced  a 
singular  and  honorable  disinclination  to  shed  the 
blood  of  his  former  companions.  He  did  homage 
to  their  integrity,  though  he  had  apostatized  from 
their  faith ;  and  contented  himself  therefore  with 
countermining  their  schemes. 
iU)yaiist  jjis  feelings  were  different  towards  the  royalists,  and 
he  consequently  resolved,  on  the  discovery  of  anew 
and  formidable  conspiracy,  to  bring  some  of  them 
to  trial.  A  secret  committee,  known  as  "  the  sealed 
knot,''  had  existed  for  some  time  in  London,  who 


'  Pari.  Hist.,  3,  1528. 
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corresponded  with  Charles^  and  directed  the  move-  xxiii! 

ments  of  the  subordinate  members  of  the  royalist  

body.  The  utmost  precaution  had  been  observed  to  protec- 
conceal  themselves  from  the  protector,  but  having 
succeeded  in  gaining  over  Sir  Richard  Willis  one 
of  their  number,  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  their  proceedings  and  plans.  *  Several  of 
the  royalists  were  apprehended  and  committed  to 
the  tower,  *'  until,"  says  Thurloe,  in  a  letter  to 
Henry  Cromwell,  "  there  can  be  some  effectual 
provision  made  against  their  attempts  for  the  future, 
that  we  may  not  be  continually  at  this  pass  with 
them  every  year."  "  Dr.  Hewet  an  episcopal 
divine.  Sir  Henry  Slingsby  an  aged  catholic 
gentleman,  and  Mr.  Mordaunt  a  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Peterborough,  were  brought  to  trial  before 
a  high  court  of  justice,  constituted  under  an  Act 
passed  in  the  late  parliament,  for  the  security  of 
the  protector's  person.  The  first  two  were  convict- 
ed of  high  treason   and  beheaded,  but  the  last 


'  A  remarkable  instance  of  the 
accuracy  of  Cromwell's  informa- 
tion is  related,  which  shows  how 
almost  impossible  it  was  to  escape 
his  vigilance.  The  Marquis  of 
Ormond  had  visited  London  in 
the  January  of  this  year,  to  ascer- 
tain from  personal  observation, 
the  state  of  parties,  with  a  view 
of  determining  the  course  that 
should  be  pursued.  Cromwell 
was  aware  of  his  presence,  and 
tracked  him  from  place  to  place. 
Having  at  length  satisfied  himself 
of  the  object  of  his  visit,  and 
learnt  who  were  his  accomplices, 
he  took  the  following  singular  and 
magnanimous  mode  of  inducing 
him  to  depart.  "An  old  friend 
of  yours  is  just  come  to  town.'' 
said  Cromwell,  in  a  light  and 


jocular  strain,  to  Lord  Broghill. 
"The  latter  inquired  "  Who  ?  " 
and  Cromwell  replied,  "The  Mar- 
quis of  Ormond."  Broghill  in- 
stantly protested  his  ignorance  of 
the  fact,  which  Cromwell  as  rea- 
dily admitted.  "  I  know  that  very 
well,"  he  said,  "but  he  lodges  in 
such  a  place ;  and  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  save  your  old  acquaint- 
ance, let  him  know  that  I  am 
infomied  where  he  is,  and  what 
he  is  doing."  There  was  no  thirst- 
ing for  blood  in  the  heart  of  Crom- 
well. He  never  took  the  life  of 
an  enemy,  but  from  a  conviction 
of  absolute  necessity,  and  in  the 
present  case,  was  satisfied  with 
having  discovered  the  secret  of  his 
opponent.  Godwin,  4, 507. 
"  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  7,  84. 
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xxni'.  escaped  through  the  address  of  his  accomplished 

 and  beautiful  wife,  who  pleaded  privately  with  his 

PRoTEc-  judges,  and  bribed  the  principal  witness  against  him 
ToRATE.  to  abscond.    A  section  of  the  royalist  conspiracy  in 

funeS.  T        ,  .        .  1.11. 

London,  was  permitted  to  proceed  with  their  ar- 
rangements up  to  the  very  day  when  their  insur- 
rection was  to  take  place.  Cromwell,  however, 
was  well  informed  of  their  proceedings,  and  on 
the  fifteeenth  of  May,  caused  their  ringleaders 
to  be  apprehended  at  the  Mermaid  in  Cheap- 
side.  The  train  bands  were  at  the  same  time 
called  out,  and  Colonel  Barkstead  the  lieute- 
nant of  the  Tower,  advanced  into  the  city,  with 
five  small  pieces  of  artillery.''  By  these  prompt 
measures,  the  projected  rising  was  prevented.  So 
long  as  Cromwell  lived,  the  vigilance  and  energy 
of  his  character,  bore  down  all  opposition.  He  had 
his  eye  in  every  place,  and  like  a  skilful  general, 
knew  the  precise  moment  when  his  power  could  be 
exerted  with  most  effect.  Seven  of  the  conspirators 
were  brought  to  trial,  of  whom  six  were  convicted; 
but  three  only  were  permitted  to  undergo  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law.  Clarendon,  with  all  the  recent 
atrocities  of  the  restoration  before  him, — atrocities 
in  which  he  took  an  active  part — endeavors  to 
found,  on  these  executions,  an  odious  charge  against 
the  government  of  Cromwell.  "  All  men,"  he  says, 
"  appeared  so  nauseated  with  blood,  and  so  tired 
with  those  abominable  spectacles,  that  Cromwell 
thought  it  best  to  pardon  the  rest  who  were  con- 
demned, or  rather  to  reprieve  them.'"'  The  noble 
historian,  for  very  shame,  should  have  abstained 


^  Thurloe,  1,  147. 


^  Hist,  of  Rebel.,  7,  253. 
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from  this  pitiful  attempt  to  fasten  upon  the  protec-  xxm*. 

torate,  a  charge  which  applies  with  so  much  greater  

force  against  his  own  administration.  The  world  protec- 
has  never  seen  so  enduring  and  merciful  a  usurpa- 
tion,  as  that  of  Cromwell's.  It  was  only  as  a  last 
resort,  and  in  absolute  despair  of  milder  measures, 
that  the  protector  touched  the  life  of  his  most  em- 
bittered and  revengeful  foe. 

The  Independents  had  now  greatly  increased  in  con^'^g^! 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  their  numbers  and  "onaiism., 
influence  rendered  them  desirous  of  consulting  on 
matters  of  common  interest.  No  confession  of  their 
faith  had  hitherto  been  published,  to  which  their 
writers  could  appeal  in  disproof  of  the  misrepre- 
sen4;ations  of  opponents ;  and  the  efforts  made 
by  their  churches  were  enfeebled  by  the  want 
of  a  wide  and  diffusive  system  of  co-operation. 
The  tendency  of  Congregationalism  to  isolate  its 
members  from  each  other,  and  thus  to  check  the 
flow  of  Christian  sympathy,  and  to  diminish  the 
moral  force  of  the  church  universal,  has  been  fre- 
quently adduced  by  opponents  in  proof  of  its  unfit- 
ness to  become  the  instrument  of  the  conversion  of 
the  world.  Could  the  tendency  thus  alleged  be 
shown  to  be  inherent  in  the  system,  there  w^ould  be 
force  in  the  reasoning  founded  on  it:  but  the  whole 
history  of  the  congregational  churches  of  this  coun- 
try is  a  refutation  of  the  assumption.  An  extreme  sen- 
sitiveness has  sometimes  led  individuals  to  discoun- 
tenance the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  unite 
in  closer  fellowship,  and  for  all  purposes  of  common 
interest,  the  churches  scattered  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Such  combinations,  it  has  been  urged, 
would  be  too  large  for  any  practical  purpose,  and 
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xxiiL  ^^'^^^^  be  in  danger  of  arrogating  an  authority,  in- 
compatible with  the  independence  of  individual 


PROTEC- 

churches.  Similar  associations,  however,  on  a  more 
TORATE.  contracted  scale,  have  been  formed  in  almost  every 
county  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  those  objects,  v^hich, 
from  their  very  nature  preclude  the  danger  appre- 
hended, have  found  no  difficulty  in  combining 
whole  bodies  in  their  support.  The  history  of 
modem  missions  is  conclusive  on  this  point ;  while 
the  recent  formation  of  the  Congregational  and 
Baptist  Unions, — with  their  constitution  so  well  de- 
fined, and  their  specific  province  so  cautiously 
marked  out — establishes  beyond  reasonable  doubt, 
the  compatibility  of  the  system,  with  the  largest 
and  most  catholic  association  which  the  interests  of 
the  church  can  at  any  time  require.  Isolated,  as 
the  members  of  the  two  leading;  sections  of  the 
congregational  body  may  appear  to  a  superficial 
observer,  there  is  ipore  absolute  agreement  and 
unity  pervading  them,  than  can  be  discerned  in 
either  of  the  established  churches  of  the  empire. 
Meeting  of  Couvinccd  of  their  essential  unity,  and  desirous 
at  the  Savoy,  of  scttiug  foTth  thcir  faith  for  the  information  of 
others,  the  leading  members  of  the  Independent 
body  made  application  to  Cromwell,  in  the  summer 
of  1658,  for  permission  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the 
representatives  of  their  churches.  The  protector, 
with  some  degree  of  reluctance,  consented  to  their 
request ;  and  a  circular  letter  was  accordingly  ad- 
dressed to  the  Churches  of  England  and  Wales,  in- 
viting them  to  send  messengers  to  a  meeting  to  be 
held  at  the  Savoy,  on  the  29th  September.  About 
one  hundred  churches  complied  with  the  invitation  ; 
but  others  hesitated  to  do  so,  from  an  apprehension 
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that  some  political  design  was  veiled  under  the  xxin.' 

project.    Their  meetings  were  commenced  with  

fasting  and  prayer:  after  which  they  proceeded  to  protec- 
debate  whether  they  should  adopt  the  doctrinal 
articles  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  or  draw  up 
a  new  confession  of  their  own,  founded  upon  and 
deviating  as  little  as  possible  from  the  other.  The 
latter  course  was  finally  adopted,  and  a  committee 
consisting  of  Drs.   Goodwin  and  Owen,  Messrs. 
Nye,  Bridge,  Caryl,  and  Greenhill,  was  appointed 
to  prepare  the  heads  of  agreement.    The  result  of 
their  labors  was  reported  daily  to  the  brethren,  and 
with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  unanimity  was 
adopted   by   them.     The    whole  was  published 
under  the  title  of  "  A  declaration  of  the  Faith  and 
Order,  owned  and  practised  in  the  Congregational 
Churches  in  England ;  agreed  upon,  and  consented 
to,  by  their  Elders  and  Messengers  in  their  meet- 
ing at  the  Savoy,  October  12,  1658.''    On  all  doc- 
trinal points  the  Savoy  confession  agrees  substan- 
tially with  that  of  Westminster ;  but  those  parts 
of  the  latter  are  omitted,  which  treat  of  the  power  of 
synods,  church  censures,  marriage,  divorce,  and 
the  authority  of  the  magistrate  in  matters  purely 
religious. 

The  views  maintained  on  the  constitution  of  Thdrecciesi- 

,  •     •  1  1  astical  views. 

the  Christian  church,  are  precisely  those  still  held 
by  the  whole  body  of  congregationalists.  Each 
particular  church  is  said  to  be  invested  immediately 
by  Christ,  with  "all  that  power  and  authority, 
which  is  any  way  needful  for  their  carrying  on  that 
order  and  discipline  which  he  has  instituted  for 
them     and  it  is  affirmed  that,    there  is  not  in- 
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XXIII.  stituted  by  Christ  any  church  more  extensive  or 

 catholic,  entrusted  with  power  for  the  administra- 

pR™TEc-  tion  of  his  ordinances,  or  the  execution  of  any 
TOBATE,  authority  in  his  name."     The  members  of  the 
churches  of  Christ  are  described  as  "  saints  by 
effectual  calling,  visibly  manifested  by  their  pro- 
fession and  walking and  "  no  person,"  it  is  main- 
tained, "  ought  to  be  added  to  the  church,  but  by 
its  own  consent ;  that  so  love,  without  dissimula- 
tion may  be  preserved  among  all  the  members." 
Each  member  is  declared  to  be  amenable  only  to 
the  particular  church  to  which  he  belongs ;  while 
an  association  of  churches  is  represented  as  answer- 
ing an  important  end  in  the  economy  of  christian 
means.    "  In  cases  of  difficulties  or  differences,"  it 
is  observed,  "  either  in  point  of  doctrines  or  admi- 
nistrations, wherein  either  the  churches  in  general 
are  concerned,  or  any  one  church,  in  its  peace, 
union,  and  edification ;  or  any  member  or  members 
of  any  church  are  injured,  by  any  proceeding  in 
censures  not  agreeable  to  truth  and  order ;  it  is 
according  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  that  many  churches 
holding  communion  together,  do,  by  their  messen- 
gers, meet  in  synod  or  council,  to  consider  ayid  give 
their  advice  about  that  matter,  to  be  reported  to  all 
the  churches  concerned  :  howbeit,  these  synods  so 
assembled,  are  not  entrusted  with  any  church  power, 
properly  so  called,  or  with  any  jurisdiction  over  the 
churches  themselves,  to  exercise  any  censures  either 
over  any  churches  or  pei^sons,  or  to  impose  their  de- 
termination on  the  churches  or  officers!' 

The  doctrine  of  toleration,  though  not  in  its 
fullest   and   only  consistent   form,  is  explicitly 
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avowed.    Its  rano^e  is  limited  to  those  who  retain  ^xm* 


"the  foundations  of  faith  and  holiness" — asuspicious . 
expression ,  which  finds  its  comment  in  the  proceedings 
which  had  heen  recently  instituted  against  Biddle 
and  Naylor.   Some  parts,  however,  of  the  preface  to 
the  confession,  approach  nearer  to  the  more  enlight- 
ened views  at  present  entertained  ;  and  convey  the 
impression  that  the  members  of  the  assembly  were 
gradually,  and  to  themselves  imperceptibly,  feel- 
ing their  way  to  the  simple  but  comprehensive 
principle,  that  every  variety  and  form  of  religious 
faith,  the  heretical  equally  with  the  orthodox,  is 
entitled  to  claim  exemption  from  penalties  and  dis- 
abilities.   It  is  a  noble  declaration  which  the  bre- 
thren make,     That  all  professing  Christians  with 
their  errors,  that  are  purely  spiritual,  and  intrench, 
and  overthrow  not  civil  society,  are  to  be  borne 
with,  and  permitted  to  enjoy  all  ordinances  and 
privileges,  according  to  their  light,  as  fully  as  any 
of  their  brethren  who  pretend  to  the  greatest  ortho- 
doxy.'"'   The  declaration  was  presented  to  Richard 
Cromwell,  by  Dr.  Goodwin,  in  the  name,  and  by 
the  appointment  of  his  brethren  ;  and  the  speech 
which  he  delivered  on  the  occasion  is  scarcely  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  statements  of  the  document 
committed  to  his  charge.^ 


THE 

PROTEC- 
TORATE. 


»Neal,  4,  172—178.  Orme's 
Owen,  175—183.  Conder's  Ana- 
lytical View,  383.  Richard  Bax- 
ter was  extremely  incensed  a- 
gainst  the  leading  Independents 
for  convening  this  meeting.  His 
heart  was  set  on  uniting  the  two 
bodies  of  presbyterians  and  inde- 
pendents, and  he  feared  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Savoy  meeting  to 
frustrate  this  purpose.    His  criti- 


cisms on  the  Confession  are  un- 
worthy of  his  candor  and  good 
sense,  while  the  reflections  thrown 
out  on  individuals,  savor  little 
of  the  better  spirit  by  which 
he  was  ordinarily  guided.  Life, 
P.  1,  p.  104. 

y  Goodwin  speaks  of  the  gospel 
as  a  "  national  endowment,"  and 
represents  himself  and  brethren 
as  regarding  the  magistrate  "  as 
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CroraweH's 
last  illness 
and  death. 


Cromwell  did  not  survive  to  witness  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Savoy  convention.  His  health  had  been 
impaired  for  some  time,  and  the  signs  of  approaching 
dissolution  were  now  painfully  visible.  His  disorder 
was  at  first  deemed  trifling,  and  was  expected  to 
yield  to  the  remedies  which  were  adopted.  But 
the  constitution  of  the  protector  was  too  debilitated 
to  rally  ;  and  the  measures  to  which  his  physicians 
resorted,  instead  of  affording  him  relief,  only  has- 
tened the  progress  of  his  disorder.  A  domestic 
calamity  accelerated  the  crisis.  The  lady  Clay- 
pole,  his  favorite  daughter,  on  whom  he  had  at- 


custos  utriusque  tabulcB."  "  And 
so"  he  adds^  referrino-  to  the  de- 
claration "  we  commit  it  to  your 
trust,  as  our  chief  magistrate,  to 
countenance  and  propag-ate."  Mr. 
Orme  pertinently  remarks,  Part 
of  this  address  I  do  not  under- 
stand, and  the  rest  of  it  I  disap- 
prove. What  he  means  by  the 
gospel  being  a  national  endow- 


ment, I  know  not;  and  as  to  the 
magistrate  being  the  keeper  of 
both  tables  of  the  law,  I  can  only 
say,  it  must  be  understood  in  a 
very  qualified  sense,  otherwise  it 
would  convey  an  idea,  not  only 
dangerous  in  itself,  but  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  avowed  belief  of  the 
frame rs  of  the  document  pre- 
sented."   Life  of  Owen,  p.  183. 
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tended   with   imwearied  assiduity,  and   a  truly  xxiv* 

parental  disregard  of  his  own  health,  expired  on  

the  sixth  of  August.  Cromwell — the  most  tender  of  pro"tec- 
fathers— was  deeply  affected  by  this  occurrence,  '^o^^'^^- 
"  He  grew  melancholy,"  says  Ludlow,  and  dis- 
tempered with  diverse  infirmities.'""  It  was  not 
the  least  singular  trait  in  the  character  of  this  re- 
markable man,  that  he  blended  the  most  endearing 
qualities  which  give  loveliness  and  peace  to  the 
domestic  circle,  with  those  sterner  attributes  which 
made  contending  factions  and  ancient  monarchies 
tremble  at  his  frown.  For  a  time  he  was  disconso- 
late, and  his  disorder  assumed  a  threatening  aspect. 
A  favorable  change,  however,  occurred,  and  his 
friends  began  to  calculate  on  his  recovery.  "  Blessed 
be  God,"  writes  Thurloe  to  Henry  Cromwell,  on 
the  17th  of  Ausrust,  "  he  is  now  reasonably  reco- 
vered,  and  this  day  he  went  abroad  for  an  hour, 
and  finds  himself  much  refreshed  by  it,  so  that 
this  recovery  of  his  highness  doth  much  allay  the 
sorrow  for  my  Lady  Elizabeth's  death.'""  This 
exultation  was  but  short-lived.  The  disease 
was  fatal,  and  its  termination  speedily  approached. 
On  the  2 1  st,  it  assumed  the  character  of  a  tertian 
ague ;  and  he  was  removed  to  Whitehall  under  the 
advice  of  his  physicians.  During  the  following 
week  considerable  hope  was  entertained,  but  it 
^  was  speedily  apparent  that  his  case  was  desperate. 
The  protector  himself  was  for  a  time  buoyed  up  with 
the  expectation  of  recovery.  In  common  with  many 
of  his  contemporaries,  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
special  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  the  sincerity  of  his 

^  *  Memoirs,  2,  609.  b  Tliurloc,  7,  820. 
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XXIV.*  ^^^^^^       evinced  in  his  present  trying  circumstan- 

 ces.    Observing  the  despondent  countenance  of  one 

pROTEc-  ^^is  physicians,  he  asked  "  Wh}^  he  looked  so 
TORATE.  7"  ^l^g^  taking  his  wife  b}^  tlie  hand,  added, 
I  tell  you,  I  shall  not  die  this  bout,  I  am  sure  of 
it."  His  incredulous  attendant  was  silent,  w^hen 
the  deluded  protector  reading  his  thoughts  con- 
tinued, "  Don't  think  that  I  am  mad — I  speak  the 
words  of  truth,  upon  surer  grounds  than  Galen  or 
your  Hippocrates  furnish  3^ou  with.  God  Almighty 
hath  given  that  answer,  not  to  my  praj^ers  alone, 
but  also  to  the  prayers  of  those  who  entertain  a 
stricter  commune  and  greater  intimacy  with  him. 
Go  on  cheerfully,  banishing  all  sadness  from  your 
looks,  and  deal  with  me,  as  you  would  do  with  a 
serving  man.''^  His  hope  of  recovery,  however, 
w*as  ultimately  abandoned.  He  felt  himself  to  be  a 
mortal,  dying  man  ;  and  his  deportment  has  been 
variously  represented.  The  accounts  possessed  of 
his  last  moments  are  furnished  by  hostile  pens,  and 
must  be  received  with  caution.  One  things  is  evi- 
dent, — he  died  with  composure,  in  the  solemn  re- 
cognition of  his  responsibility,  and  in  the  utterance 
of  fervent  prayer  for  his  people.'^  "  He  manifested," 


Bates,  P.  2,  234.  This  ac- 
count of  the  s  ate  physician  is 
supported  by  a  letter  from  Fleet- 
wood to  Henry  Cromwell,  dated 
Aucrust  24fh,  in  which  lie  says, 
"  His  hig^hness  hath  had  very 
great  discoveries  of  the  Lord  to 
him,  in  liis  sickness,  and  hath  had 
some  assurances  of  his  being  re- 
stored, and  made  further  service- 
able in  this  work:  this  latter  is 
secretely  kept,  therefore,  I  shall 
desire  it  may  not  go  further  than 
your  own  breast ;  but  I  think 
there  is  that  in  this  experience. 


that  may  truly  be  worthy  of  your 
further  knowledge."    Thurloe,  7, 

On  the  evening  of  the  second 
of  September,  the  day  preceding 
his  death,  the  following  supplica- 
tion was  uttered  by  the  protector. 
Lord,  although  I  am  a  wretched 
and  miserable  creature,  I  am  in 
covenant  with  thee  through  grace, 
and  1  may,  I  wiU  come  unto  thee 
for  my  people :  Thou  hast  made 
me  a  mean  instrument  to  do  them 
some  g^)od,  and  the  service;  and 
many  of  them  have  set  too  high  a 
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says  Ludlow,  "so  little  remorse  of  conscience  for 

his  betraying-  the  public  cause,  and  sacrificing  it  to  

his  ambition,  that  some  of  his  last  words,  were  protec 
rather  becoming  a  mediator  than  a  sinner,  recom-  borate 
mending  to  God  the  condition  of  the  nation,  that 
he  had  so  infamously  cheated,  and  expressing  a 
great  care  of  the  people,  whom  he  had  manifestly 
despised."^ 


value  upon  me,  thoug-h  others 
wish,  and  would  be  ^lad  of  my 
death  ;  but,  Lord,  however  thou 
shalt  dispose  of  me,  continue,  and 
go  on  to  do  good  for  them  ;  give 
them  consistency  of  judgment, 
mutual  love,  and  one  heart ;  go 
on  to  deliver  them,  and  with  the 
work  of  reformation,  and  make 
the  name  of  Christ  glorious  in 
the  world  ;  teach  those  who  look 
too  nmch  upon  thy  instrmnents 
to  depend  more  upon  thyself. 
Pardon  such  as  desire  to  trample 
upon  the  dust  of  a  poor  worm  ; 
for  they  are  thy  people  too,  and 
pardon  the  folly  of  this  short 
prayer,  for  Jesus  Christ,  his  sake, 
and  give  us  a  good  night  of  it, 
for  thy  pleasure."  Cromwell's 
Memoirs  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  &c., 
2,  366. 

e  Memoirs,  2,  612.  Sir  Philip 
Warwick's  account  of  Cromwell's 
last  illness  is  manifesth' unworthy 
of  credit.  The  frenzied  speeches 
and  prayers  attributed  to  his 
chaplains,  bv  Echard,  and  similar 
"writers,  are  gross  caricatures,  un- 
worthy of  a  place  in  any  w^ork 
pretending  to  historical  fidelity. 
The  language  of  Dr.  Goodwin, 
reported  by  Ludlow,  and  im- 
proved on  by  subsequent  writers, 
is  fairU'  susceptible  of  an  inter- 
pretation, against  which  no  valid 
objection  can  be  urged.  Thur- 
loe's  letter  to  Henry  Cromwell 
proves  that  there  was  a  period  of 
the  protector's  illness,  when  his 
disorder  was  thought  to  have 
3'ielded  to  the  remedies  which 
had  been  employed.    Only  let  it 

S 


be  supposed  that  it  was  at  this 
period, —  and  there  is  nothing 
against  the  su])position, — that  tlie 
prayer  referred  to  was  'uttered, 
and  what  is'^thcre  in  the  following 
sentence  to  call  for  the  pious  hor- 
ror which  has  been  expressed  : — 
"  Lord,  we  heg  not  for  his  reco- 
very, for  thdt  thou  hast  ubrady 
granted,  and  assured  r/.v  of,  but 
for  his  speedg  recoverii"  It  re- 
quires but  little  candor  and  fair- 
dealing  to  interpret  Goodwin's 
hmguage  by  the  light  which  is 
thus  incidentally  obtained.  The 
danger  was  believed  to  be  passed, 
and  speedy  restoration  to  health 
was  therefore  implored.  Dr.  Owen 
was  charged  with  similar  language ; 
but  his  brief  and  conclusive  reply 
was  Mentitur  iwpudentissime, 
for  I  saw  him  not,  in  his  sickness, 
nor  in  some  long  time  before." 
Owen's  Works,  21,  566.  South's 
sermons  abound  in  slanders  of 
this  kind,  of  which  the  following 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen : 
"  A  noted  independent  divine, 
when  Cromwell  was  sick,  of  which 
sickness  he  died,  declared  that 
God  had  revealed  to  him,  that  he 
should  recover,  and  live  thirty 
years  longer,  for  that  God  had 
raised  him  up  for  a  w  ork  which 
could  not  be  done  in  less  time. 
But  Oliver's  death  being  pubhsh- 
cd  two  days  after,  the  said  divine 
publicly  in  prayer  expostulated 
with  God  on  the  defeat  of  his 
prophecy,  in  these  words  :  Lord, 
thou  hast  lied  unto  us:  yea,  thou 
hast  lied  unto  us."    Vol.  L,  p.  65. 

s  2 
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XXIV*      Of  tlie  character  of  Cromwell,  it  is  difficult  to 

 speak  with  impartiality.    The  least  prejudiced  stu- 

pROTEc-  ^^^^  history  is  in  danger  of  being  biassed, 

TORATE.  according  as  his  prepossessions  are  in  favor 
Hischarac-  othcrwise,  of  the  protector's  general  policy. 
Few  men  have  suffered  more  from  the  indis- 
criminate judgments  which  have  been  passed 
on  their  conduct.  By  the  one  part}^  whose 
intrigues  he  unravelled,  and  v^hose  power  he 
crushed,  lie  has  been  represented  as  destitute  of 
a  single  virtue, — a  monstrous  combination  of  the 
w^orst  qualities  of  w^hich  our  limited  nature  admits. 
By  the  other,  whom  he  rescued  from  oppression, 
and  invested  w^ith  civil  rights,  the  memory  of  his 
virtues  has  been  fondly  cherished,  while  the  vices 
of  his  career  have  been  forgotten  or  denied.  The 
representations  of  the  former  class  have  been  most 
widely  received.  Amid  the  delirium  of  the  restora- 
tion, the  memory  of  the  protector  was  blackened  by 
every  charge  w'hich  unprincipled  and  revengeful 
partizans  could  invent.  The  same  mean  spirit 
which  invaded  the  solitude  of  his  tomb,  painted 
him  as  an  incarnation  of  evil,  permitted  for  a  sea- 
son to  scourge  a  race  of  sacrilegious  rebels.  From 
the  frenzied  passions  of  that  period  we  are  now  hap- 
pily escaped.  A  more  impartial  tribunal  has  been 
formed,  and  the  extenuating  circumstances  w^hich 
bear  on  his  character  are  permitted  to  be  urged. 
It  would  be  beside  our  province  to  enter  largely 
into  the  topics  which  the  question  of  Cromwell's 
character  opens  up.  A  few  remarks  are  all  that 
can  be  hazarded. 
His  molality.  His  moral  character,  understanding  the  term  in 
its  ordinary  acceptation,  was  irreproachable.  Vice 
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was  discountenanced  by  his  example,  and  men  of  ^^^y* 

probity  were  advanced  to  offices  of  honor  and  trust.  

The  strictest  propriety  of  manners  was  observed  at  his  pro"tec- 
court,  and  any  man  would  have  been  sure  of  instant  borate. 
banishment  thence,  who  violated  in  action  or  word, 
the  decencies  of  life  or  the  obligations  of  morality. 
He  was  an  affectionate  son,  a  faithful  husband,  and 
an  attached  father.  Those  who  saw  him  only  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  or  on  occasions  of  public  state, 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  protector.  He  could  be  spor- 
tive as  a  child,  and  in  his  hours  of  gaiety  and  mirth 
was  as  free  apparently  from  care,  as  the  youngest 
and  the  most  thoughtless  around  him.  He  had  a  sin- 
gular power  of  fascinating  others  ; — few  men  were 
proof  against  him,  when  he  sought  to  win  their  con- 
fidence. He  could  look  into  the  innermost  recesses 
of  their  heart,  and  by  the  discovery  of  their  master 
passion,  possess  himself  of  the  secret  of  their  cha- 
racter. 

Cromwell  commenced  his  public  life  as  a  religious 

^  ^  profession. 

man  :  nor  is  there  the  slightest  ground  for  suspect- 
ing the  sincerity  of  the  profession  he  then  made. 
How  far  this  profession  was  sustained  in  after  years, 
is  another  question,  and  cannot  readily  be  deter- 
mined. Facts  must  be  sifted,  the  nature  of  his  cir- 
cumstances must  be  taken  into  account,  the  whole 
complexion  and  tenor  of  his  life  must  be  looked  at, 
before  an  impartial  judgment  can  be  formed.  No 
character  in  English  history  is  enwrapt  in  deeper 
mystery,  or  constitutes  a  problem  more  difficult  to 
be  solved.  There  is  a  basis  of  truth  in  what  a  bitter 
enemy  alleges,  "  that  he  had  two  assistant  spirits, 
a  good  and  a  had ;  and  that  when  he  knocked  his 
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XXIV  poured  out  his  prayers,  sighs,  and  tears, 

 promising  all  things  that  were  good,  he  was  actu- 

pROTEc-  ^^^^  good  genius,  but  when,  by  lying  and 

TORATE.  fallacies,  he  carried  on  his  cheats,  his  wicked  and 
traitorous  designs,  then  was  he  prompted  by  his  bad 
genius."^  Viewed  under  certain  aspects,  he  was  a 
man  of  large  and  catholic  spirit,  of  fervent  piety, 
of  an  enthusiasm  chastened  and  rectified,  free  from 
earthly  alloy,  and  ennobled  by  the  elements  of 
heaven.  But  when  the  eye  turns  to  other  and 
equally  palpable  features  of  his  conduct,  a  different 
spectacle  is  witnessed.  There  is  the  craft  and  the 
selfishness,  and  the  insatiable  ambition  of  a  worldly 
man  ;  there  is  a  proud  consciousness  of  superiority, 
trampling  on  the  rights  of  others,  and  violating, 
apparently  without  compunction,  its  own  most 
solemn  vows.  How  to  reconcile  these  two  features 
of  Cromwell's  character,  has  perplexed  all  candid 
men.  To  resolve  his  religious  profession  into 
hvpocrisy,  is  a  poor  and  pitiful  effort  of  party 
spleen,  equally  destitute  of  historical  truth,  and  of 
philosophical  discrimination.  His  whole  life,  and 
the  records  of  his  last  hours,  clearly  establish  the 
sincerity  of  his  profession.  Nor  are  the  facts  of  the 
case  to  be  accounted  for  more  satisfactorily,  on  the 
plea  of  enthusiasm,  advanced  by  many.  It  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  this  passion,  considered  in  its  mor- 
bid aspects, — and  under  such  only  it  can  be  urged  in 
the  present  case, — to  produce  the  effects  which  his 
life  exhibited.  His  views  were  too  enlarged,  his 
spirit  was  too  tolerant,  and  his  religious  profession, — 


^  Bates,  P.  2,  240. 
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excepting  only  that  part  of  his  conduct  which  ambi-  ^^i v* 

tion  shaped — was  too  uniformly  sustained,  to  allow  

of  its  being  resolved  into  any  such  cause.    We  ^-^^j^c 
must  look  further  into  the  elements  of  human  borate 
nature,  and  the  character  of  the  influences  to  which 
he  was   subjected,  satisfactorily  to  explain  the 
phenomena  in  question. 

If  the  sincerity  of  his  early  religious  profession 
be  admitted,  it  will  be  easy  to  account  for  all  which 
followed.  The  weakness  of  human  nature,  its 
instability  and  tendency  to  evil,  is  an  adequate 
solution  of  the  problem.  It  might  have  been  pre- 
dicted without  any  claim  to  inspiration,  that  in  his 
sudden  rise  from  obscurity  to  power,  from  a  Captain 
of  horse  to  the  Lord  Protector  of  three  kingdoms, 
the  integrity  of  his  religious  principles  would  be 
shaken,  and  his  character  be  greatly  injured.  Few 
men  have  been  placed  in  circumstances  so  fraught 
with  temptation,  or  which  constituted  so  severe  a 
test  of  character.  The  danger  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  peculiar  aspect  of  his  times.  At  a  calmer 
period,  when  the  institutions  of  society  were  set- 
tled, and  the  gradations  of  rank  better  ascertained, 
the  ambition  of  the  General  would  have  been 
restrained  within  prescribed  and  more  honorable 
limits.  The  recognized  usages  of  the  community 
would  have  imposed  a  salutary  check  upon  the  vigor 
and  undauntedness  of  his  genius.  But  it  was  his 
infelicity  to  live  in  times  when  everything  was 
unsettled  and  precarious.  The  public  mind  was 
thoroughly  restless,  a  passion  for  change  was  domi- 
nant, and  new  theories  of  government  were  advocated 
by  men  of  preeminent  ability  and  spotless  honor. 
Cromwell,  the  oflspring  and  incarnation  of  his  times_, 
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^iJ^P-  felt  within  himself  the  ability  to  regenerate  the 

 Commonwealth ;  and  in  his  pursuit  of  so  noble  an 

'ROTEc-  c>bject,  did  not  nicely  discriminate  between  the 
roRATE.  nieans  to  be  employed.  It  has  been  common  with 
English  historians  to  represent  him  as  an  ambitious 
and  unscrupulous  intriguer  from  the  first ;  but  there 
is  no  warrant  for  the  theory.  His  ambition  was  the 
growth  of  prosperity  ;  it  sprung  up  and  strength- 
ened as  his  preeminent  ability  was  evinced;  and  was 
nurtured  to  maturity  by  the  unhappy  contests  to 
which  the  intolerance  of  the  presbyterians  gave 
rise.  For  the  most  part,  the  ambition  of  Cromwell 
was  of  a  high  and  noble  order.  His  policy  was 
directed  to  the  welfare  of  his  country,  and  was 
designed  to  secure  her  a  first  rank  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  easy  to  charge  the  Pro- 
tector with  a  base  and  inveterate  selfishness ;  to  re- 
present him  as  intent  only  on  his  ov/n  and  his 
family's  aggrandizement,  as  sacrificing  at  the  impulse 
of  a  malignant  passion  the  obligations  of  duty,  and 
the  interests  of  dependent  millions.  But  when  his 
history  is  narrowly  surveyed,  it  will  be  seen  that  up 
to  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Worcester,  his  unconsti- 
tutional employment  of  military  force,  had  much  to 
plead  in  its  justification.  The  cause  for  which  he 
had  struggled,  and  which  his  genius  had  carried  to 
so  triumphant  an  issue,  was  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion. Was  the  General  to  stand  silently  by,  while 
the  presbyterian  majority  of  the  parliament  ex- 
tinguished the  hope  of  religious  liberty,  and  re- 
forged  the  fetters  which  his  brave  troops  had 
broken  ?  Was  he  to  achieve  the  salvation  of  others, 
to  release  their  conscience  from  slavery,  to  open  for 
them  a  way  to  the  altar  of  their  God,  and  yet  to 
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relinquish  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  associates, 
a  claim  to  similar  immunities  ?  Possessed  of  the 
power  to  prevent  this  profanation  of  the  ark,  was  he 
to  permit,  on  the  ground  of  constitutional  scruples, 
its  sanctity  to  be  invaded,  and  its  healthful  influ- 
ences to  be  circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  a 
sect  ?  History  records  the  evils  which  flowed  from 
his  decision,  and  it  is,  therefore,  easy  to  condemn  it; 
but  let  impartial  men  place  themselves  in  Crom- 
well's position,  with  his  principles  and  his  power, 
and  then  let  them  say  whether  they  would  not  have 
acted  as  he  did. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  vindicate  his  subsequent 
measures.  The  change  which  passed  on  him  at  the 
field  of  Worcester,  has  already  been  noticed.^  The 
royalists  were  then  broken,  the  parliament  was  de- 
pendent on  his  will,  the  nation  was  thoroughly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  government  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  Cromwell  elated  by  success  and  confi- 
dent in  his  own  resources  and  integrity,  aimed  at 
supreme  power,  as  the  means  of  consolidating  the 
empire,  and  of  securing  to  distant  times,  the  ines- 
timable blessings  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 
He  was  persuaded — honestly  and  thoroughly  per- 
suaded— that  there  was  no  other  man  in  the  empire 
capable  of  controlling  the  unruly  elements  that 
were  abroad,  or  of  forming  out  of  the  unshapen 
mass  around  him,  an  enlightened,  virtuous,  and 
free  nation.  Such  was  his  faith,  and  his  decision 
corresponded  to  it.   Throwing  from  him  his  repub- 
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f  Hugh  Peters  was  with  the 
army  at  Worcester,  and  accom- 
panied Cromwell  to  London.  Ob- 
serving the  alteration  in  the  Ge- 


neral's manners,  he  remarked  at 
the  time  to  a  friend,  that  he  would 
ain)  to  make  himself  king. — Lud- 
low, 2,  447. 
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xxiv'  ^^^^^  creed,  he  determined  on  being  king ;  and  a 

 course  of  consummate  dissimulation  was  the  conse- 

ROTEc-  qu^^ce.  He  had  to  work  with  a  republican  army, 
ORATE,  ajjj  fja(,g  Qf  religious  enthusiasts  who  esteem- 

ed an  advance  to  monarchy  as  nothing  less  than  a 
return  to  Egypt.  Their  early  hostility  warned  him 
of  the  mine  on  which  he  trod,  and  which  a  single 
spark  would  have  sufficed  to  explode.  This  first  false 
step  involved  many  others.  His  personal  safety, 
and  the  interests  of  all  that  were  dear  to  him, 
became  identified  with  the  maintenance  of  his 
power.  One  act  of  tyranny  was  therefore  followed 
by  another,  till  the  general  of  the  parliament,  the 
champion  of  popular  rights,  stood  out  before  the 
eye  of  Europe,  in  the  unvarnished  character  of  a 
military  usurper.  No  man  felt  more  deeply  than 
Cromwell,  the  failure  of  his  repeated  efforts  to  har- 
monise his  government,  with  the  prepossessions 
and  constitutional  machinery  of  the  nation.  Had 
his  life  been  prolonged,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  a  marked  change  would  have  taken  place  in 
his  administration.  What  would  have  been  its 
character  and  worth,  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain ;  but  the  measures  that  w^ere  adopted  with  a 
view  to  the  summoning  of  another  parliament,  can 
be  reconciled  with  his  acknowledged  sagacity,  only 
on  the  supposition  that  he  had  resolved  to  forego 
his  ineffectual  struggle,  and  honestly  to  coincide 
with  the  national  representatives. 

How  far  his  religious  character  was  impaired, 
during  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  is  a  question, 
respecting  which,  very  different  opinions  may  be 
advanced  with  almost  equal  plausibility.  That  his 
actions  were  frequently  criminal,  cannot  be  denied, 
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that  his  standard  of  morals  must  have  been  lowered  5  vf^r* 

is  equally  indisputable,  but  how  far  the  necessities  of  

his  condi  tion,  and  the  bewildering  influences  of  enthu-  prJ^ec 
siasm  extenuate  his  guilt,  no  mortal  can  determine,  ^^i^ate 
It  is  impossible  honestly  to  deny  the  vices  of  his 
career ;  they  were  notorious  and  palpable.  Un- 
scrupulous ambition,  impenetrable  craft,  and  some- 
thing which  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  lying, 
were  among  the  prominent  features  of  his  policy. 
So  far,  judgment  must  be  given  against  the  protec- 
tor, and  it  is  natural  to  ask,  could  personal  religion 
consist  with  qualities  like  these  ? — could  the  pure 
faith  of  the  Son  of  God  exist  in  the  same  mind  as 
retained  these  fruits  of  darkness  ?  That  it  could 
not  do  so,  in  a  healthful  and  influential  state  is 
obvious, — that  it  might  have  done  so,  in  a  debilitat- 
ed and  partial  condition,  is,  what  his  character 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
passions  and  circumstances  of  his  age,  lead  us  to 
conclude.*' 

Much  of  his  conduct  which  is  usually  attributed 
to  ambition,  sprang  from  the  desire  of  personal 
preservation.  His  worst,  as  well  as  his  best  actions, 
are  capable  of  being  viewed  under  a  twofold  aspect, 
and  hence  the  mystery  which  enwraps  his  charac- 


h  Professor  Rogers,  in  his  ad- 
mirable Life  of  John  Howe, — a 
work  not  more  distinguished  by 
freedom  from  party  bias,  than  by 
an  euhghtened  spirit  of  philoso- 
phy— has  discussed  at  consider- 
able length,  the  question  of  Crom- 
well's religious  character,  and  pro- 
nounces an  opinion  strongly  un- 
favorable to  it.  V^hile  approving 
much  of  his  reasoning, — and  no 


Christian  man  can  fail  to  do  so — 
T  cannot  entirely  acquiesce  in  his 
conclusion.  Sufficient  allowance, 
I  tliink,  is  not  made  for  the  unpa- 
ralleled difficulties  of  the  jDrotec- 
tor's  position,  difficulties  of  such 
a  nature,  as  left  no  alternative  but 
to  do  as  he  did,  or  to  involve  the 
nation  in  anarchy,  and  to  consign 
himself  to  a  violent  and  ignomi- 
nious death. 
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ter.  "  Both  piety  and  ambition,"  says  Baxter,  no 
friend  to  Cromwell,  "  concurred  in  his  countenanc- 
ing of  all  that  he  thought  godly  of  what  sect  soever. 
Piety  pleaded  for  them  as  godly,  and  charity  as 
men  ;  and  ambition  secretly  telleth  him  what  use 
he  might  make  of  them.  He  meaneth  well  in  all 
this  at  the  beginning,  and  thinketh  he  doth  all  for 
the  safety  of  the  godly,  and  the  public  good ;  but 
not  without  an  eye  to  himself."' 

The  death  of  Cromwell  revealed  the  insecure 
basis  on  which  his  government  had  been  founded. 
Cromwell.  g^j^  Richard,  whom  he  nominated  as  his  suc- 
cessor, was  immediately  proclaimed;  and  received 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  addresses  expres- 
sive of  the  satisfaction  with  which  his  accession  was 
viewed.  Several  of  these  addresses  were  couched 
in  language  little  creditable  to  those  who  presented 
them.  "The  late  protector,"  said  one,  "had  been 
a  Moses  to  lead  God's  people  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt ;  his  son  would  be  a  Joshua  to  conduct  them 
into  a  more  full  possession  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. Elijah  had  been  taken  into  heaven  :  Elisha 
remained  on  earth,  the  inheritor  of  his  mantle  and 
spirit."-*  Richard  was  a  young  man  of  correct 
morals,  and  of  mild  disposition.  He  had  hitherto 
taken  but  little  part  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs;  and  was  constitutionally  disqualified  to  con- 
^  tend  with  the  difiiculties  of  his  position.  The  cares 
which  had  so  severely  taxed  the  masculine  powers 
of  his  father,  would  speedily  have  crushed  the 
feebler  energies  of  the  son.  As  the  events  of  his 
brief  protectorate  sustain  no  direct  relation  to  our 


i  Life,  P.  1,  p.  08. 


'  Lingard,  XI.,  360. 
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history,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  trace  them.  It  will  chap. 
be  sufficient  to  record,  that  having  convened  a  par-  _J^^ 
liament  on  the  27th  of  January,  1659,  he  shortly  the 

PROTEC- 

afterwards  dissolved  it  at  the  dictation  of  the  army,  torate. 
The  republican  members  of  the  long  parliament 
were  then  invited  by  the  officers  to  re-assemble  ; 
but  a  dispute  speedily  occurring  between  them  and 
their  masters,  they  were  dismissed  with  violence 
and  contempt.  In  the  meantime,  Richard  had  re- 
signed his  authority,  and  the  nation  was  rent  into 
various  factions.  The  master-spirit  was  gone,  and 
his  system  of  government  died  with  him.  In  the 
grave  of  Cromwell  were  interred  all  the  hopes  which 
his  early  career  had  awakened,  and  which  his  own 
heart  cherished — though  with  ever  diminishing 
brightness — to  the  last  hour  of  life.  Wearied  with 
perpetual  change,  the  nation  at  length  sighed  for 
repose,  and  in  despair  of  otherwise  obtaining  it, 
invited  the  return  of  the  exiled  prince.  The  pres- 
byterians  were  foremost  in  promoting  this  event ; 
and,  for  a  time,  were  deluded  with  the  hope  of 
a  monarch's  protection  and  gratitude.  From 
the  hour  of  Cromwell's  death,  the  restoration 
of  the  Stuarts  was  fixed  : — the  perfidy  of  Monk 
determined  its  time  and  character.  It  was 
needful,  in  the  moral  discipline  of  the  nation, 
that  another  and  bitter  lesson  should  be  received, 
before  the  people  were  prepared  for  the  due 
exercise  and  improvement  of  their  constitutional 
rights.  They  had  slighted  the  noblest  oppor- 
tunity which  had  ever  been  enjoyed,  of  esta- 
blishing their  liberties  on  an  imperishable  basis  ; 
and  were  to  learn  their  folly  and  guilt,  under  the 
heartless  and  debasing  tyranny  which  ensued. 
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CHAP.  Of  the  state  of  religion  during  the  Common- 
'  "    '  wealth  and  the  Protectorate,  little  remains  to  be 


THE-    said.    The  facts  bearing  on  it,  have  appeared  in  the 
torate"  coui'se  of  our  narrative,  and  may  be  left  to  speak  for 
themselves.      A  few  remarks,   however,  on  its 
general  aspect,  and  on  the  condition  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  may  appropriately  close  our  labors. 
Partial  E^ta-     '^^^^  divisiou  of  tlic  populaT  party  into  different 
biishment  of  reliofious  sects,  prevented  the  entire  ascendancy  of 

presbyteriau-        ^  t^i  .-  p  !•  i 

ism.  either.  Presbyterianism  preferred  a  claim  to  the 
patronage  which  episcopacy  had  lost;  and  the 
number  of  its  adherents,  their  moral  weight,  and 
general  respectabilit}^  supported  its  pretensions. 
There  was  no  other  party  to  contest  the  prize. 
The  independents  could  not  consistently  with  their 
principles,  and  the  minor  sects  were  too  inconsider- 
able to  urge  a  claim,  even  had  they  been  disposed 
to  do  so.  All  consented  to  the  establishment  of 
presbytery,  on  the  one  condition  of  liberty  of  wor- 
ship being  guaranteed  to  others.  This,  however, 
was  refused,  in  a  tone  of  arrogant  dictation  which 
left  no  alternative  to  the  friends  of  relio-ious  free- 
dom ;  and  their  whole  strength  was  consequently  put 
forth  to  prevent  an  absolute  power  from  being 
vested  in  the  presbyterians.  Hence  it  resulted  that 
the  establishment  of  this  system  was  limited  and 
partial,  circumscribed  in  its  province,  and  destitute 
of  coercive  authority.  It  was  more  nominal  than 
real,  a  homage  to  the  necessity  of  the  times,  rather 
than  a  free  will  offering,  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity. "  The  presbyteriau  discipline,  and  synod- 
ical  government,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  were  very 
partially  introduced  ;  and  upon  the  whole,  the 
church,  during  the  suspension  of  the  ancient  laws. 
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was  rather  an  assemblage  of  congregations,  than  a  ^xrv* 

compact   body,    having   little   more   unity  than  

resulted  from  their  common  dependency  on  the  tem-  protec- 
poral  magistrate.  In  the  time  of  Cromwell,  who  "^o^^^^- 
favored  the  independent  sectaries,  some  of  that 
denomination  obtained  livings ;  but  very  few,  I 
believe,  comparatively,  who  had  not  received  either 
episcopal  or  presbyterian  ordination.  The  right  of 
private  patronage  to  benefices,  and  that  of  tithes, 
though  continually  menaced  by  the  more  violent 
party,  subsisted  without  alteration."^ 

The  anomalous  condition  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  Possession  of 

church  livings 

led  to  the  possession  of  church  livings,  bv  a  few  congrega- 

1  •  •    •  mi         P  tionalists. 

mdependent  and  baptist  mniisters.  The  fact  is 
notorious,  and  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  parties  in  question.  Independency  is 
founded  on  the  voluntary  character  of  religion. 
This  is  the  element  in  which  it  lives  and  moves 
and  has  its  being.  It  is  its  universal  and  all-pervad- 
ing attribute, — the  simple  but  majestic  doctrine 
which  it  lisped  in  its  infancy,  and  the  distinct  enun- 
ciation of  which  constitutes  the  glory  of  its 
manhood.  It  is  therefore  matter  of  surprise,  that 
any  congregationalists  should  so  far  have  for- 
gotten what  was  due  to  their  own  consistency,  as 
to  have  received  the  constrained  support  of  their 
people.  The  violation  of  their  principles  in  this 
case,  was  as  real  as  in  the  more  palpable  forms 
sometimes  assumed  by  the  coercive  principle 
when  it  has  dictated  the  modes  of  religious 
worship,  and  punished  the  slightest  departure  from 
an  established  creed  and  ritual.    To  compel  others 


^  Const.  Hist.,  2,  427. 
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xxtv*      support  religion,  is  to  admit  the  seminal  principle 

 of  persecution  ;  while  it  subjects  the  recipients  of 

'^"''^     such  tribute  to  a  host  of  noxious  influences,  from 

PROTEC-  .  ' 

TORATE.  which  no  personal  excellencies  can  wholly  protect 
them.  Nor  can  the  consistency  of  the  parties  in 
question  be  defended  on  the  ground  that,  though 
they  occupied  the  edifices,  and  received  the  stipend 
allotted  by  the  state,  they  did  not  regard  themselves 
as  parochial  ministers.  The  churches  which  they 
formed,  approximated,  it  is  true,  more  nearly  to  the 
congregational  than  to  any  other  model ;  but  there 
were  incongruous  elements  in  their  constitution, 
which,  had  time  permitted,  could  not  fail  to  have 
produced  the  most  lamentable  results.  Like  the 
image  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  system  was  partly 
gold  and  partly  clay,  imposing  and  beautiful,  it 
may  be  to  the  eye,  but  destined  speedily  to  become 
"  like  the  chafl*  of  the  summer  threshing-floor/' 
Milton's  keen  vision  detected  and  exposed  the  in- 
consistency. "  Independency  and  state  hire  in 
religion,"  he  remarks,  can  never  consist  long  or 
certainly  together.  For  magistrates,  at  one  time  or 
other,  will  pay  none  but  such,  whom  by  their  com- 
mittees of  examination,  they  find  conformable  to 
their  interests  and  opinions.  And  hirelings  will 
soon  frame  themselves  to  that  interest,  and  those 
opinions  which  they  see  best  pleasing  to  their  pay- 
masters :  and  to  seem  right  themselves,  will  force 
others  as  to  the  truth."' 

1  The  inconsistency  was  more  voluntary  support  of  the  people, 

y        apparent  than  real,  in  some  cases.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 

The  independent  or  baptist  luinls-  case  with  Jolm  Goodwin,  who  re- 

ter,  consented  to  occupy  the  va-  plied  in  the  followino-  language  to 

cant  pulpit   of   a   parish,    but  a  violent  attack  upon  his  character 

threw  himself  entirely  on  tlie  by  the  celebrated  Prynne.    "  I 
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The  course  of  events  happily  corrected  the  evil,  chap. 
which  now  stands  on  record,  a  warning  to  the  religi-  ^^^^ ' 
onists  of  all  succeeding  times,  against  the  danger  thk 
which  surrounds  them,  when  the  smile  of  the  magis-  torate. 
trate  brightens  their  path .  Great  as  are  the  obligations 
under  which  the  Congregationalists  were  placed  to 
Cromwell,  his  favor  involved  them  in  some  manifest 
inconsistencies,  and  has  subjected  their  principles  to 
suspicion  and   reproach.       When  any  party  of 
Christians,"  says  Mr.  Orme,  "  becomes  exclusively 
the  object  of  state  favor,  it  immediately  operates  as 
a  bounty  on  that  profession.     Every  man  who 
wishes  or  hopes  to  rise,  has  an  inducement  to  enrol 
himself  under  its  banners.    There  will  be  a  visible 
increase  of  number  and  respectability,  but  a  propor- 
tionate decrease  of  piety  and  purity.    The  Indepen- 
dents never  were  the  object  of  this  exclusive  patron- 
age ;  but,  in  so  far  as  that  profession  was  considered, 
during  the  Commonwealth,  to  be  more  acceptable 
to  the  ruling  powers  than  any  other,  it  must  have 
derived  injury  rather  than  benefit  from  the  circum- 
stance.   It  induced  some  of  those  volatile  and  un- 
principled spirits,  which  always  float  in  the  current 


am  charged  with  receiving  their 
tythes/'  my  answer  is_,  that  I  de- 
mand no  tythes  of  any  of  them, 
nor  ever  had  any  right  to  do  it. 
Nor  have  I  ever  received  any 
thing  from  them  in  the  nature  of 
tythes,  but  as  their  voluntary 
contribution.  The  parsonage  is 
imnropriate  in  the  parishioners' 
hands ;  the  vicarage  is  only  en- 
dowed with  eleven  pounds  per 
annum.  For  the  last  half  year,  I 
have  received  little  above  twenty 
pounds,  excepting  one  half  of  the 
yearly  rent  of  a  small  house,  let 
sometimes  but  for  twelve  pounds, 
(and)  never  for  above  fourteen 


pounds  a  year.  Out  of  which 
sum,  twelve  pounds  ten  shillings, 
being  deducted  for  the  rent  of  my 
house,  the  remainder  is  of  as  low 
a  proportion  as  envy  herself  can 
desire,  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
minister,  his  wife,  and  seven  chil- 
dren, in  such  an  expensive  place, 
as  this  city.  If  Mr.  Pr^-nne  knew 
how  small  a  proportion  of  subsist- 
ence I  receive,  and  what  my  labour 
andpainsare,  I  verily  believe,  that, 
instead  of  upbraiding  me  witli 
"  receiving  tythes,"  he  would  pity 
me  that  I  receive  no  more." — • 
Jackson's  Life  of  Goodwin,  p.  68. 
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of  state  favor,  to  hoist  the  colors  of  Independency, 
 but  which  they  pulled  down,  the  first  change  of 


pROTEc-  wind  that  occurred.    Such  adventurers,  whatever 
TORATE.      tlieiY  rank,  add  no  real  strength  to  the  effective 
force  of  a  Christian  community  ;   and  their  dis- 
persion is  a  blessing  rather  than  a  punishment."™ 
state  of  reli-      On  passing  from  the  ecclesiastical,  to  what  may 
more  properly  be  termed  the  religious  state  of  the 
nation  during  this  period,  great  difficulty  is  expe- 
rienced from  the  delicate  nature  of  the  investigation, 
and  from  the  discordant  representations  which  have 
been  handed  down.    The  religion  of  the  Common- 
wealth has  been  prejudiced  by  the  two-fold  relation 
which  it  sustained.    It  was  the  profession  of  repub- 
licans, and  the  opponent  and  conqueror  of  episco- 
pacy.   Its  short  reign  was  followed  by  the  return 
of  the  Stuarts,  when  unparalleled  licentiousness 
found  its  appropriate  occupation  in  caricaturing 
the  manners,  and  ridiculing  the  piety  of  the  men  of 
the  Commonwealth.    The  poet  and  the  statesman, 
the  infidel  and  the  court  clergy,  were  equally  intent 
on  attaching  the  charge  of  hypocrisy,  brutishness, 
and  gothic  ignorance,  to  the  times  which  had  gone 
by.    The  confusion  of  Babel,  the  licentiousness  of 
Munster,  the  hypocritical  grimaces  and  heartless 
formalism  of  the  ancient  Pharisees,  were  represented 
as  having  found  their  resurrection  under  the  rule 
of  the  military  usurper.    For  a  time,  these  repre- 
sentations prevailed,  but  their  force  is  now  spent, 
and  we  regard  them  onl}^  as  the  splenetic  effusions 
of  party  zeal,  or  of  a  yet  deeper  hostility  to  spiritual 
religion. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  hastily  con- 

Orme's  Owen,  p.  189. 
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eluded  that  the  religion  of  the  commonwealth  was  ^xfy* 

at  once  deep  and  universal, — a  common  sentiment  

pervading  all  classes,  and  constituting  the  national 
character.  An  impression  of  this  kind  is  prevalent 
in  some  quarters,  but  it  is  wholly  unfounded.  The 
virtues  of  such  men  as  Baxter,  Owen,  Howe,  and 
Philip  Henry,  must  not,  even  in  imagination  be 
transferred  to  their  countrymen  at  large.  The 
delusion  wherever  it  exists,  may  be  corrected  by 
reflecting  on  the  events  which  accompanied  and 
followed  the  restoration.  There  must  have  been  a 
radical  unsoundness  in  the  great  body  of  the  com- 
munity, to  permit  the  rapid  deterioration  which 
then  took  place. 

The  facts  of  the  case  admit  of  an  easy  so- 
lution from  a  principle  which  ordinarily  regu- 
lates human  conduct.  There  is  a  fashion  in  every- 
thing, and  its  power  for  a  time  is  omnipotent. 
During  the  Commonwealth,  religion  was  in  vogue  ; 
it  was  the  profession  of  Cromwell  and  his  court, 
and  passed  thence  through  the  several  grades  of 
society,  till  it  reached  the  extremities  of  the  empire. 
The  example  of  the  Protector,  and  of  those  in 
authority  about  him,  put  vice  to  the  blush,  and 
compelled  licentiousness  to  hide  in  holes  and  cor- 
ners. The  number  of  faithful  and  zealous  ministers 
was  also  multiplied  beyond  all  precedent,  and  the 
habits  of  the  day  permitted  their  exercising  a 
searching  scrutiny  into  the  manners  and  character 
of  their  people.  Hence,  the  profession  of  religion 
was  widely  extended,  though  in  many  cases  its 
power  was  unknown.  The  men  of  sincerity  were 
those  whom  the  cavaliers  termed  hypocrites, — the 
hypocrites  were  such  as  became  royalists  at  the 
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xxfv'  ^^s^o^^t^^^*        ^o^s  ^ot,  however,  admit  of  rea- 

 sonable  doubt,  that  the  strength  and  prevalence  of 

religion  during  the  period  in  question,  was  far 
greater  than  at  any  former  age.  The  religious 
principle  had  taken  a  firmer  hold  of  the  public 
mind,  and  was  actively  and  efficiently  influencing 
a  greater  number  of  individuals.  It  put  on  a 
vital  living  form  ;  moved  on  the  surface  of  the 
waters  like  the  spirit  of  God  in  olden  times,  and 
called  forth  from  the  inner  recesses  of  the  heart, 
aspirations  and  resolves  more  elevated  and  firm 
than  are  commonly  met  with  on  earth. 

The  frequency  and  length  of  religious  services, 
—  usually  referred  to  by  men  destitute  of  piety  as 
proofs  of  hypocrisy — were  the  natural  growth  of  the 
temper  of  the  times.  There  was  an  enthusiasm 
prevalent  through  all  ranks.  In  some,  it  was  an 
ennobling  ;  in  others,  a  debasing  passion.  It  tinc- 
tured the  loyalty  of  the  cavalier,  and  the  religion 
of  the  puritan.  It  led  the  one  to  pledge  his  for- 
tune and  life  for  the  service  of  an  exiled  and  worth- 
less prince  ;  and  the  other,  to  prolong  beyond  the 
ordinary  power  of  human  endurance,  the  wrapt  con- 
templations and  fervent  exercises  of  his  religious 
hours.  In  either  case  it  broke  up  the  monotony  of 
life,  formed  a  specific  character,  and  claims  to  be 
judged  of  by  laws  peculiar  to  itself.  To  contend, 
because  such  services  would  be  wearisome  and  un- 
profitable to  ourselves,  that  they  must  have  been  so 
to  the  men  of  that  day,  is  to  forget  the  high  wrought 
temperament  they  brought  to  the  engagement,  and 
the  tax  that  was  perpetually  laid  upon  their  faith. 
John  Howe  was  no  enthusiast,  but  a  man  of  cool 
temperament,  and  of  sound  understanding,  who 
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was  likely  above  most  men  to  adapt  his  measures  chap 

to  the  capabilities  and  improvement  of  his  people  ;  

yet  the  following  is  the  account  which  Calamy  pj^^^g^_ 
gives  of  his  manner  of  conducting  the  public  fasts,  torate 
"  I  shan't  easily  forget  the  account  he  once  gave  me 
in  private  conversation,  of  the  great  pains  he  took 
among  them,  without  any  help  or  assistance  on  the 
public  fasts,  which  in  those  days  returned  pretty 
frequently,  and  were  generally  kept  with  very  great 
solemnity.  He  told  me  it  was  upon  those  occasions 
his  common  way,  to  begin  about  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  a  prayer  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
in  which  he  begged  a  blessing  on  the  work  of  the 
day  ;  and  afterwards  read  and  expounded  a  chapter 
or  psalm,  in  which  he  spent  about  three  quarters  ; 
then  prayed  for  about  an  hour,  preached  for  another 
hour,  and  prayed  for  about  half  an  hour.  After 
this  he  retired,  and  took  some  little  refreshment  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  more  (the  people 
singing  all  the  while),  and  then  came  again  into  the 
pulpit,  and  prayed  for  another  hour,  and  gave  them 
another  sermon  of  about  an  hour's  length ;  and  so 
concluded  the  service  of  the  day,  at  about  four  of 
the  clock  in  the  evening,  with  about  half  an  hour  or 
more  in  prayer."" 

n  Calamy's  Life  of  Howe,  p.  fonns  of  devotion  to  which  it 

14.   The  prudence  and  desirable-  gave  rise,  is  to  be  attributed  not 

ness  of  such  protracted  services,  a  little  of  the  Hcentiousness,  and 

is  quite  another   question  from  irreligion  of  the  succeeding  reign, 

the  smceritv  of  the  religious  men  The  youth,  be  it  recollected,  of 

who  engaged  in  them,  and  the  the   commonwealth,   were  men 

improvement  they  ministered  to  in  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles, 

such.  On  the  former  point  I  per-  and  were  likely  to  take  revenge 

fectly  agree  with  Professor  Ro-  for  the  constrained  austerity  in 

gers,  in  the  following  remarks : —  which  their  childhood  was  pass- 

*' Ardent  as   was   the  piety  of  ed,  by  a  more  insolent  license 

thousands  of  those  times,  there  when  they  became   their  own 

can  be  no  do\ibt  that  to  the  se-  masters. 

vcre,  uninviting,  and  exaggerated  "  We  may  rest  assured  that 
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xxfv  *      Calamy  speaks  of  the  "  inexpressible  weariness" 

 of  such  services.    To  the  men  of  his  day  they  may 

have  been  so,  for  much  of  the  fervor  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  commonwealth  had  then  evaporated. 
A  reaction  had  taken  place,  the  deadly  consequences 
of  which  sets  in  favorable  contrast  the  piety  of  his 
fathers. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  concluded,  notwithstand- 
ing the  strange  and  grotesque  appearances  of  the 
age,  that  there  was  a  vigor  and  manliness,  a  concen- 
trated depth  of  feeling  in  its  religion,  analogous  to 
that  which  nerved  the  early  martyrs  of  our  faith, 
and  emboldened  the  heralds  of  the  reformation. 
Each  of  these  periods  have  features  in  common. 
They  partook  of  the  same  excellences  and  defects, 
they  awoke  similar  hopes  and  fears.  Each  had  its 
visionary  enthusiasts,  as  well  as  its  bright  exem- 
plars of  ever}"  human  virtue.  The  following  state- 
ment of  Baxter,  on  comparing  the  times  of  the 
restoration  with  those  of  the  commonwealth,  may 
appropriately  close  our  review.  No  man  had  a 
greater  dread  of  the  multiplication  of  sects  or  con- 
demned more  strongly  the  extravagances  of  the  age; 
yet  his  calm  verdict  is  scarcely  less  favorable  than 
that  of  other  men,  whose  assumed  delinquencies  he 
never  spared.  "  I  know  in  these  times,"  he  says, 
"  you  may  meet  with  men  that  confidently  affirm, 

many  a  little  puritan  who  had  his    outward    man,    when  the 

been    tutored    into    precocious  closely-cropped   hair  expanded 

gravity,  and  unnatural  decorum  into  fa5:hionable  luxuriance,  and 

under  the  grim  disciphne  of  his  the  plain,  stiff,  and  closely-fitted 

austere  elders,  was  loudest   in  dress  was  exchanged  for  ruffles 

laugh  and  song,  and  wildest  in  and  embroidery,  was  not  more 

folly  and  dissipation,  when  the  striking  than  that  transformation 

violent  constraint  under  wliich  of  mind,  of  which  indeed  it  was 

he  had  acted  was  removed.    The  the  expression  and  the  index." 

Uansformation  which  passed  on  Life  of  Howe,  p.  39. 
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that  all  religion  was  then  trodden  down,  and  heresy 
and  schism  were  the  only  piety  ;  but  I  give  warning . 
to  all  ages  by  the  experience  of  this  incredible  age, 
that  they  take  heed  how  they  believe  any,  whoever 
they  be,  while  they  are  speaking  for  the  interest  of 
their  factions  and  opinions,  against  those  that  were 
their  real  or  supposed  adversaries. 

"  For  my  part,  I  bless  God  who  gave  me  even 
under  a  usurper  whom  I  opposed,  such  liberty  and 
advantage  to  preach  his  gospel  with  success,  which 
I  cannot  have  under  a  king,  to  whom  I  have  sworn 
and  performed  true  subjection  and  obedience ;  yea, 
which  no  age  since  the  gospel  came  into  this  land 
did  before  possess,  as  far  as  I  can  learn  from  history. 
Sure  I  am  that  when  it  became  a  matter  of  reputa- 
tion and  honor  to  be  godly,  it  abundantly  furthered 
the  successes  of  the  ministry.    Yea,  and  I  shall  add 
this  much  more  for  the  sake  of  posterity,  that  as 
much  as  I  have  said  and  written  against  licentious- 
ness in  religion,  and  for  the  magistrates'  power  in 
it ;  and  though   I  think  that  land  most  happy, 
whose  rulers  use  their  authority  for  Christ,  as  well 
as  for  the  civil  peace  ;  yet,  in  comparison  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  I  shall  think  that  land  happy  that 
hath  but  bare  liberty  to  be  as  good  as  they  are  will- 
ing to  be ;  and  if  countenance  and  maintenance  be 
but  added  to  liberty^  and  tolerated  errors  and  sects 
be  but  forced  to  keep  the  peace,  and  not  to  oppose 
the  substantial  of  Christianity,  I  shall  not  hereafter 
much  fear  such  toleration,  nor  despair  that  truth 
will  bear  down  adversaries.'"' 

o  Life,  P.  1,  p.  86. 
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